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or 
THE HON. JOSEPH JARDINE, ESQ., 
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AND BUT FOR WHICH IT MIGHT NEVER HAVE BEEN PUBLISHED, 


This Work is inscribed. 


PREFACE. 





Tue author arrived in the East as a Missionary towards the end 
of 1839, and was stationed at Malacca for between three and four 
years. Before leaving England, he had enjoyed the benefit of a few 
months’ instruction in Chinese from the late Professor Kidd at the 
University of London, and was able in the beginning of 1840 to 
commence the study of the first of the Works in the present publi- 
cation. It seemed to him then—and the experience of one and 
twenty years gives its sanction to the correctness of the judgment— 
that he should not be able to consider himself qualified for the 
duties of his position, until he had thoroughly mastered the Classical’ 
Books of the Chinese, and had investigated for himself the whole 
field of thought through which the sages of China had ranged, and 
in which were to be found the foundations of the moral, social, and 
political life of the people. Under this conviction he addressed ° 
himself eagerly to the reading of the Confucian Analects, and pro- 
ceeded from them to the other Works. Circumstances occurred in 
the Mission at Malacca to throw various engagements upon him, 
which left him little time to spend at his books, and he consequently 
sought about for all the assistance which he could find from the 
labours of men who had gone before, 


In this respect he was favourably situated, the charge of the 
Anglo-Chinese College having devolved upon hin, so that he had 
free access to all the treasures in its Library. He had translations and 
dictionaries in abundance, and they facilitated his progress. Yet he 
desiderated ‘some Work upon the Classics, more critical, more full 
and exact, than any which he had the opportunity of consulting, 
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and he sketched to himself the plan of its execution. This was dis- 
tinctly before him in 1841, and for several vears he hoped to hear 
that some experienced Chinese scholar was preparing to give to the 
public something of the kind. As time went on, and he began to feel 
assured as to his own progress in the language, it occurred to him 
that he might venture on such an undertaking himself. He studied, 
wrote out translations, and made notes, with the project in his mind. 
He hopes he can say that it did not divert him from the usual active 
labours of a Missionary in preaching and teaching, but it did not 
allow him to rest satistied in any operations of the time then being. 


Tn 1856, he first talked with some of his friends about his purpose, 
and among them was the Rey. Josiah Cox, of the Wesleyan Mission- 
ary Society. The question of the expense of publication came 
up. The authors idea was that by-and-by he would be able to 
digest his materials in readiness for the press, and that then he 
would be likely, on application, to mect with such encouragement 
from the British and other foreign merchants in China, as would 
enable him to go forward with his plan. Mr. Cox, soon after, with- 
out the slightest intimation of his intention, mentioned the whole 
matter to his friend, Mr. Joseph Jardine. In consequence of what 
he reported of Mr. Jardine’s sentiments, the author had an interview 
with that gentleman, when he very generously undertook to bear 
the expense of carrying the Work through the press. His lameuted 
death leaves the author at liberty to speak more freely on this point 
than he would otherwise have done. Mr. Jardine expressed himself 
favourably of the plan, and said, “I know the liberality of the 
merchants in China, and that many of them would readily give their 
lielp to such an undertaking, but you need not have the trouble of 
canvassing the community. If you are prepared for the toil of the 
publication, I will bear the expense of it. We make our money in 
China, and we should be glad to assist in whatever promises to be of 
benefit to it.” 


The author could not but be grateful to Mr. Jardine for his 
proffer, nor did he hesitate to accept it. The interruption of mission- 
ury labours, consequent on the breaking out of hostilities in the 
end of 1856, was favourable to retired and literary work, and 
he immediately set about preparing some of his materials for the 
press. A necessary visit to England in 1857, which kept him absent 
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from the Colony for eighteen months, proved a serious interrup- 
tion, but the first-fruits of his labours are now in a state to be 
presented to the public. 


The first conception of the present work and the circumstances 
under which it is published have thus been detailed. Of the style 
and manner of its execution it is for others to judge. It origi- 
nated in the author's feeling of his own wants. He has translated, 
annotated, and reasoned, always in the first place to satisfy himself. 
He hopes that the volumes will be of real service to Missionaries 
and other students of the Chinese language and literature. They 
have been foremost in his mind as those whom he wished to benefit. 
But he has thought also of the general reader. The Chinese is the 
largest family of mankind. Thoughtful minds in other parts of the 
world cannot but be anxious to know what the minds of this many- 
millioned people have had to live upon for thousands of years. 
The Work will enable them to draw their own conclusions on the 
subject. The author will give his views on the scope and value of 
their contents in his prolegomena to the several volumes, Some 
will agree with his opinions, and others will probably differ from 
them. He only hopes that he will be found to advance no judg- 
ment for which he does not render a reason. To think freely and for 
himself is a source to him of much happiness; his object is to supply 
to others the means of realizing the same for themselves, so far as 
the subjects here investigated are concerned. He hopes also that the 
time is not very remote, when among the Chinese themselves there 
will be found many men of intelligence, able and willing to read with- 
out prejudice what he may say about the teachings of their sages. 


The title-page says that the Work will be in seven volumes,— 
two, that is, for the Four Books, and one for each of the Five King. 
It will be necessary, however, from their size, to publish more than 
one of the latter in two or more parts, so that to the eye the 
Work will present the appearance perhaps of ten volumes. Should 
life and health be spared, the author would like to give a supple- 
mentary volume or two, so as to embrace all the Books in “The 
Thirteen King.” The second volume is two-thirds printed, and will 
appear, God willing, before the end of the present year JIe must then 
be permitted to rest for a time, before procecding with the Shoo- 
king or The Book: of History, His directly missionary labours 
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are the chicf business of his life, and require of course his chief 
attention. The fact that the Work is inscribed to the memory of Mr. 
Jardine impresses him deeply with the frailty of life ‘and the uncer- 
tainty of all human plans. While he has been putting the finish- 
ing hand to this first volume, the same solemn truth has been still 
more realizingly forced upon him by the news of the death of his 
own eldest brother, the thought of giving pleasure to whom by the 
publication was one of the greatest stimuli under the toil of its pre- 
paration. Whether he shall be permitted to accomplish what he 
contemplates, the future alone can determine. 


It would have been an easy matter to swell the volume now 
presented to double the size. In the Chinese Commentators he had 
abundant materials to do so; but the author's object has been to 
condense rather than expand. He has not sought to follow Choo He 
or any other authority. The text, and not the commentary, has 
been his study. He has read the varying views of scholars exten- 
sively, but only that he might the better understand what was 
written in the Book. He has also consulted the renderings of other 
translators, but never till he had made his own. He may have 
sometimes altered his own to adopt a happier expression from them, 
but the translation is independent. He has not made frequent 
mention in his notes of the labours of other scholars,—not because he 
undervalues them, but because there was no necessity to call atten- 
tion to the circumstance, where he agreed with them, and where he 
differed, he thought it more seemly to avoid “doubtful disputations.” 


In expressing the sounds of proper names, the author has follow- 
ed the orthography of Morrison and Medhurst; and in the index 
.of Chinese characters he has given, in addition, that of Mr. Wade, 
taken from his “Peking Syllabary.”. Yet he is afraid that Mr. 
Wade may find some characters incorrectly represented, as the 
author could only fix their pronunciation by the analogy of others. 
It may seem strange also to some scholars, that where he has spoken 
in the notes of the tones of characters, he has assumed that in the 
Court dialect there are eight tones in the same way as in the dia- 
lect of Canton Province. The author has not paid sufficient atten- 
tion to the Court dialect to justify his speaking on this point with 
positiveness. If K‘ang-he’s dictionary were to determine the ques- 
tion, it could be shown that a distinction of “upper” and “ lower” 
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is made in all ‘the tones, and not in the first or “even” one only. 
The.author, moreover, has fancied that he.could detect that distinc- 
tion in the pronunciation of teachers of the Court dialect. On this 
subject, however, he speaks with submission, 


There are many deficiencies in the present volume in point of 
typographical execution, for which the author ventures to ask the 
indulgence of the reader. The only workmen employed upon it 
have been Chinese. He is under great obligation to his excellent 
friend, Mr. Hwang Shing, the superintendent of the Mission Printing 
Office ; but well-skilled as he is in the English language, he could 
not perform the duties of proof-reader. The work of correction has 
mainly devolved on the author himself or members of his family, and 
has been done when the mind was otherwise occupied, or amid con- 
stant interruptions. The errors would have been much more nume- 
rous than they are but for the great kindness of Mr. Jeffrey, formerly 
of the “China Mail” Office, who has read nearly all the shects before 
their finally going to press. To Mr. Low, of the same Office, and 
latterly to Mr. Dixson, the proprietor of the “China Mail,” the author 
is glad to take this opportunity of expressing his thanks for their 
advice and help in many typographical matters. The more serious 
mistakes will be found corrected, it is hoped, in the subjoined lists. 
For others of smaller importance the circumstances just mentioned 
may form some apology ; and where the sound of a Chinese character 
may in a few instances have been represented somewhat incorrectly, 
the character itself in a foot-note, or its sound in the 7th Jndex, 
will supply the necessary correction. The author has likewise to 
thank his friend, and former colleague in the Mission at Hongkong, 
the Rev. Mr. Chalmers, for the compilation of the indexes of Subjects 
and Proper Names. 


Honcxona, 26h March 1861. 
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PROLEGOMENA. 


CHAPTERL 


OF THE CHINESE CLASSICS GENERALLY. 


SECTION I. 


BOOKS INCLUDED UNDER THE NAME OF THE CHINESE CLASSICS. 


1. The Books now recognized as of highest authority in China 
are comprehended under the denominations of “The five King," 
and “The four Shoo.”? The term King is of textile origin, and 
signifies the warp threads of a web, and their adjustment. An easy 
application of it is to denote what is regular and insures regularity. 
As used with reference to books, it indicates their authority on the 
subjects of which they treat. “The five Ming” are the five canonical 
Works, containing the truth upon the highest subjects from the 
sages of China, and which should be received as law by all genera- 
tions. The term Shoo simply means Writings or Books. 

2. The five King are:—the Yvh,? or, as it has been styled, “The 
Book of Changes ;” the Shoo, or “ The Book of History ;” the She,’ 
or “The Book of Poetry ;” the Le Ke,® or “ Record of Rites;” and 
the Ch‘un Ts‘ew,? or “Spring and Autumn,” a chronicle of events, 
extending from 721 to 480, B.c. The authorship, or compilation 
rather, of all these works is loosely attributed to Confucius. But 
much of the Le Ke is from later hands. Of the Yih, the Shoo, and the 
She, it is only in the first that we find additions from the philoso- 
pher himself, in the shape of appendixes. The Ch‘un Ts‘ew is the 
only one of the five King which can rightly be described as of his 
own “making.” 
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“The four Books” is an abbreviation for “The Books of the four 
Philosophers.” 8 The first is ‘he Lun Yu,? or “ Digested Conversa- 
tions,” being occupied chiefly with the sayings of Confucius. He 
is the philosopher to whom it belongs. It appears in this Work 
under the title of “Confucian Analects.” The second is the Ta 
Hé,! or “Great Learning,” now commonly attributed to Tsing 
Sin," a disciple of the sage. He is the philosopher of it. The third 
is the Chung Yung,"? or “ Doctrine of the Mean,” ascribed to K‘ung 
Keih,la the grandson of Confucius. He is the philosopher of it. 
ses fourth contains the works of Mencius. 

This arrangement of the Classical Books, which is commonly 
Rae to have: originated with the scholars of the Sung dynasty, is 
defective. The Great Learning and the Doctrine of the Mean are 
both found in the Record of Rites, being the forty-second and thirty- 
first Books respectively of that compilation, according to the usual 
arrangement of it. 

4. The oldest enumerations of the Classical Books specify only the 
jive King. The Yo Ke, or “ Record of Music,"!* the remains of which 
now form one of the Books in the Le Ke, was sometimes added to 
those, making with them the six Aing. A division was also made into 
nine King, consisting of the Yih, the She, the Shoo, the Chow Le,}5 
or “Ritual of Chow,” the E Le,!6 or “ Ceremonial Usages,” the Le 
Ke, and the three annotated editions of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew,!7 by Tso- 
k‘ew Ming,!8 Kung-yang Kaou,!® and Kuh Léang-ch‘ih.2? In the 
famous compilation of the classical Books, undertaken by order of 
T‘ae-tsung, the second emperor of the Tang dynasty (B.c. 627- 
649), and which appeared in the reign of his successor, there are 
thirteen King ; viz., the Yih, the She, the Shoo, the three editions of 
the Chinn Ts‘ew, the Le Ke, the Chow Le, the E Le, the Confucian 
Analects, the Urh Ya,2! a sort of ancient dictionary, the Heaou 
King,” or “Classic of Filial Piety,” and the works of Mencius. 

5. A distinction, however, was made among the Works thus 
comprehended under the same common name, and Mencius, the 
Lun Yu, the Ta Hé5, the Chung Yung, and the Heaou King were 
spoken of as the seaou King, or “smaller Classics.” It thus appears, 
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contrary to the ordinary opinion on the subject, that the Ta Hs 
and Chung Yung had been published as separate treatises before 
the Sung dynasty, and that the Four Books, as distinguished from 
the greater King, had also previously found a place in the literature 
of China.*8 


SECTION II. 
THE AUTHORITY OF THE CHINESE CLASSICS, 


1. This subject will be discussed in connection with each separate 
Work, and it is only designed here to exhibit generally the evidence 
on which the Chinese Classics claim to be received as genuine pro- 
ductions of the time to which they are referred. 

2. In the memoirs of the Former Han dynasty (.c, 201—a.p. 
24), we have one chapter which we may call the History of Litera- 
ture! It commences thus :—“ After the death of Confucius,? there 
was an end of his exquisite words; and when his seventy disciples 
had passed away, violence began to be done to their meaning. Jt 
came about that there were five different editions of the Ch‘un 
Ts‘ew, four of the She, and several of the Yih. Amid the disorder 
and collision of the warring States (B.C. 480-221), truth and 
falsehood were still more in a state of warfare, and a sad confusion 
marked the words of the various scholars. ‘Then came the calamity 
inflicted under the Ts‘in dynasty (3.C. 220-200), when the literary 
monuments were destroyed by fire, in order to keep the people in 
ignorance. But, by-and-by, there arose the Han dynasty, which 
set itself to remedy the evil wrought by the Ts‘in. Great efforts were 
made to collect slips and tablets,? and the way was thrown wide 
open for the bringing in of Books. In the time of the emperor 
Heaou-woot (B.C. 139-86), portions of Books being wanting and 
tablets lost, so that ceremonies and music were suffering great 


23 For the statements in the two last paragraplis, sce py Wy 集 ， 大 &. ze we 
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damage, he was moved to sorrow, and said, ‘I am very sad for 
this He therefore formed the plan of Repositories, in which 
the Books might be stored, and appointed officers to transcribe Books 
on an extensive scale, embracing the works of the various scholars, 
that they might all be placed in the Repositories. The emperor 
Shing5 (s.c. 31-4), finding that a portion of the Books still con- 
tinued dispersed or missing, commissioned Ch'in Nung, the super- 
intendent of guests,® to search for undiscovered Books throughout 
the empire, and by special edict ordered the chief of the Banqueting 
House, Lew Heang,’ to examine the classical Works, along with the 
commentaries on thein, the writings of the scholars, and all poetical 
productions; the master-controller of infantry, Jin Hwang,* to ex- 
amine the Books on the art of war; the grand historiographer, 
Yin Héen,® to examine the Books treating of the art of numbers (i.e., 
divination); and the imperial physician, Le Ch‘oo-ké,! to examine 
the books on medicine. Whenever any Book was done with, Heang 
forthwith arranged it, indexed it, and made a digest of it, which was 
presented to the emperor. While the undertaking was in pro- 
gress, Heang died, and the emperor Gae (B.C. 5—a.p.) appointed 
his son, Hin,!! a master of the imperial carriages, to complete his 
father’s work. On this, Hin collected all the books, and presented 
a report of them, under seven divisions.” 

The first of these divisions seems to have been a general cata- 
logue,!? containing perhaps only the titles of the works included in 
the other six. The second embraced the classical Works.13 From 
the abstract of it, which is preserved in the chapter referred to, we 
find that there were 294 collections of the Yih-king, from 13 dif- 
ferent individuals or editors ;4 412 collections of the Shoo-king, from 
9 different individuals ; 416 volumes of the She-king, from 6 differ- 
ent individuals; of the Books of Rites, 555 collections, from 13 
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Regis says :-—“ Pien, quemadmodum Gallice dicinus ‘des pieces d'eloquence, de poesie’” 15 By. _ 
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different individuals; of the Books on Music, 165 collections, 
from 6 different editors; 948 collections of History, under the head- 
ing of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew, from 23 different individuals; 229 collec- 
tions of the Lun Yu, including the Analects and kindred fragments, 
from 12 different individuals; of the Heaou-king, embracing also 
the Urh Ya, and some other portions of the ancient literature, 59 
collections, from 11 different individuals; and finally of the Lesser 
Learning, being works on the form of the characters, 45 collections, 
from 11 different individuals. The Works of Mencius were includ- 
ed in the second division,!® among the Writings of what were 
deemed orthodox scholars,!7 of which there were 836 collections, 
from 53 different individuals, 

3. The above important document is sufficient to show how the 
emperors of the Ilan dynasty, as soon as they had made good their 
possession of the empire, turned their attention to recover the 
ancient literature of the nation, the Classical Books engaging their 
first care, and how earnestly and effectively the scholars of the time 
responded to the wishes of their rulers. In addition to the facts 
specified in the preface to it, I may relate that the ordinance of the 
Ts‘in dynasty against possessing the Classical Books (with the 
exception, as will appear in its proper place, of the Yih-king) was 
repealed by the second sovereign of the Han, the emperor Heaou 
Hwuy,' in the 4th year of his reign, B.c. 190, and that a large 
portion of the Shoo-king was recovered in the time of the third 
emperor, B.c. 178-156, while in the year B.c. 135, a special Board 
was constituted, consisting of literati who were put in charge of the 
five King. 

4. The collections reported on by Lew Hin suffered damage in 
the troubles which began a.p. 8, and continued till the rise of the 
second or eastern Han dynasty in the year 25. The founder of it 
(A.D. 25-57) zealously promoted the undertaking of his predeces- 
sors, and additional repositories were required for the books which 
were collected. His successors, the emperors, Heaou-ming”® (58-75), 
Heaou-chang?! (76-88), and Heaou-hwo*? (89-105), took a part 
themselves in the studies and discussions of the literary tribunal, 
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and the emperor Heaou-ling,?? between the years 172-178, had the 
text of the five King, as it had been fixed, cut in slabs of stone, in 
characters of three different forms. 

5. Since the Han, the successive dynasties have considered the 
literary monuments of the country to be an object of their special care. 
Many of them have issued editions of the classics, embodying the 
commentaries of preceding generations. No dynasty has distin- 
guished itself more in this line than the present Manchew possessors 
of the Empire. In fine, the evidence is complete that the Classical 
Books of China have come down from at least a century before 
our Christian era, substantially the same as we have them at pres- 
ent. 

6. But it still remains to inquire in what condition we may suppose 
the Books were, when the scholars of the Han dynasty commenced 
their labours upon them. They acknowledge that the tablets—we 
cannot here speak of manuscripts—were mutilated and in disorder. 
Was the injury which they had received of such an extent that all the 
care and study put forth on the small remains would be of little use ? 
This question can be answered satisfactorily, only by an examination 
of the evidence which is adduced for the text of each particular 
Classic; but it can be made apparent that there is nothing, in the 
nature of the case, to interfere with our believing that the materials 
were sufficient to enable the scholars to execute the work intrusted 
to them. 

7. The burning of the ancient Books by order of the founder of 
the Ts‘in dynasty is always referred to as the greatest disaster which 
they sustained, and with this is coupled the slaughter of many of 
the Literati by the same monarch. 

The account which we have of these transactions in the Historical 
Records is the following :一 六 

“In his 34th year,” (the 34th year, that is, after he had ascended 
the throne of Ts‘in. It was only the 8th after he had been acknow 
ledged Sovereign of the empire, coinciding with B.c. 212), the 
emperor, returning from a visit to the south, which had extended as 
far as Yué, gave a feast in the palace of Heen-yang, when the Great 

9: x vee = af: 24 I have thought it well to endeavour to translate the whole of the 
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Scholars, amounting to seventy men, appeared and wished him long 
life.2> Que of the principal ministers, Chow Ts‘ing-shin,”® caine for- 
ward and said, ‘Formerly, the State of Ts‘in was only 1,000 le in 
extent, but Your Majesty, by your spirit-like efficacy and intelli- 
gent wisdom, has tranquillized and settled the whole empire, and 
driven away all barbarous tribes, so that, wherever the sun and 
moon shine, all appear before you as guests acknowledging subjec- 
tion. You have formed the States of the various princes into pro- 
vinces and districts, where the people enjoy a happy tranquillity, 
suffering no more from the calamities of war and contention. 
This condition of things will be transmitted for 10,000 generations. 
Froin the highest antiquity there has been no one in awful virtue 
like Your Majesty.’ 

“The Emperor was pleased with this flattery, when Shun Yu- 
yué,?7 one of the great scholars, a native of Ts‘e, advanced and 
said, ‘The sovereigns of Yin and Chow, for more than a thousand 
years, invested their sons and younger brothers, and meritorious 
ministers, with domains and rule, and could thus depend upon them 
for support and aid ;一 that I have heard. But now Your Majesty 
is in possession of all within the seas, and your sons and younger 
brothers are nothing but private individuals. The issue will be that 
some one will arise to play the part of T‘een Chang)28 or of the six 
nobles of 7'sin, Without the support of your own family, where will 
you find the aid which you may require? That astate of things not 
modelled from the lessons of antiquity can long continue ;—that is 
what I have not heard. Ts‘ing is now showing himself to be a flatterer, 
who increases the errors of Your Majesty, and not a loyal minister.’ 

“The Emperor requested the opinions of others on this representa- 
tion, when the premier, Le Sze,?* said, ‘The five emperors were 
not one the double of the other, nor did the three dynasties accept 
one another's ways. 了 ach had a peculiar system of government, 
not for the sake of the contrariety, but as being required by the 
changed times. Now, Your Majesty has laid the foundations of 
imperial sway, so that it will last for 10,000 generations. This is 
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indeed beyond what a stupid scholar can understand. And, more- 
over, Yué only talks of things belonging to the Three Dynasties, 
which are not fit to be models to you. At other times, when the 
princes were all striving together, they endeavoured to gather the 
wandering scholars about them; but now, the empire is in a stable 
condition, and laws and ordinances issue from one supreme authority. 
Let those of the people who abide in their homes give their strength 
to the toils of husbandry, and those who become scholars should study 
the various laws and prohibitions. Instead of doing this, however, 
the scholars do not learn what belongs to the present day, but study 
antiquity. They go on to condemn the present time, leading the 
masses of the people astray, and to disorder. 

“At the risk of my life, I, the prime minister, say,—Formerly, 
when the empire was disunited and disturbed, there was no one 
who could give unity to it. The princes therefore stood up toge- 
ther; constant references were made to antiquity to the injury of 
the present state; baseless statements were dressed up to coufound 
what was real, and men made a boast of their own peculiar learn- 
ing to condemn what their rulers appointed. And now, when Your 
Majesty has consolidated the empire, and, distinguishing black from 
white, has constituted it a stable unity, they still honour their 
peculiar learning, and combine together; they teach men what 
is contrary to your laws. When they hear that an ordinance has 
been issued, every one sets to discussing it with his learning. In 
the court, they are dissatisfied in heart; out of it, they keep talking 
in the streets. While they make a pretence of vaunting their Mas- 
ter, they consider it fine to have extraordinary views of their own. 
And so they lead on the people to be guilty of murmuring and evil 
speaking. If these things are not prohibited, Your Majesty's au- 
thority will decline, and parties will be formed, ‘The best way is 
to prohibit them. I pray that all the Records in charge of the 
Historiographers be burned,excepting those of Ts‘in; that, with the 
exception of those officers belonging to the Board of Great Scholars, 
all throughout the empire who presume to keep copies of the She- 
king, or of the Shoo-king, or of the books of the Hundred Schools, 
be required to go with them to the officers in charge of the several 
districts, and burn them ;30 that all who may dare to speak together 
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about the She and the Shoo be put to death, and their bodies exposed 
in the market place; that those who make mention of the past, so 
as to blame the present, be put to death along with their relatives ; 
that officers who shall know of the violation of those rules and not 
inform against the offenders, be held equally guilty with them; and 
that whoever shall not have burned their Books within thirty days 
after the issuing of the ordinance, be branded and sent to labour 
on the wall for four years. The only Books which should be spared 
are those on medicine, divination, and husbandry. Whoever wants 
to learn the laws may go to the magistrates and learn of them.’ 

“The imperial decision was—‘ Approved.'” 

The destruction of the scholars is related more briefly. In the 
year after the burning of the Books, the resentment of the emperor 
was excited by the remarks and flight of two scholars who had been 
favourites with him, and he determined to institute a strict inquiry 
about all of their class in Héen-yang, to find out whether they had 
been making ominous specches about him, and disturbing the minds 
of the people. ‘The investigation was committed to the Censors,3! 
and it being discovered that upwards of 460 scholars had violated 
the prohibitions, they were all buried alive in pits,*? for a warning 
to the empire, while degradation and banishment were employed 
more strictly than before against all who fell under suspicion. The 
emperor's eldest son, Foo-soo, remonstrated with him, saying that 
such measures against those who repeated the words of Confucius 
and sought to imitate him, would alienate all the people from their 
infant dynasty, but his interference offended his father so much that 
he was sent off from court, to be with the general who was super- 
intending the building of the great wall. 

8. No attempts have been made by Chinese critics and historians 
to discredit the record of these events, though some have questioned 
the extent of the injury inflicted by them on the monuments of 
their ancient literature. It is important to observe that the edict 
against the Books did not extend to the Yih-king, which was 
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exempted as being a work on divination, nor did it extend to the 
other classics which were in charge of the Board of Great Scholars. 
It is still more important to note that the burning took place only 
three years before the death of the tyrant who commanded it. He 
died B.c. 209, and the feeble reign of his second son, who succeed- 
ed him, lasted only three years. A brief season of disorder and 
struggling between different chiefs for the supreme authority ensued, 
but the reign of the founder of the Han dynasty dates from B.C. 
201. Thus, eleven years were all which intervened between the order 
for the burning of the Books and the rise of that family, which 
signalized itself by the care which it bestowed for their recovery ; 
and from the edict of the tyrant of Ts‘in against private individuals 
having copies in their keeping, to its express abrogation by the em- 
peror Heaou Hwuy, there were only 22 years. We may believe, indeed, 
that vigorous efforts to carry the edict into effect would not be con- 
tinued longer than the life of its author,—that is, not for more than 
about three years, The calamity inflicted on the ancient Books of 
China by the House of Ts‘in could not have approached to anything 
like a complete destruction of them. There would be no occasion 
for the scholars of the Han dynasty, in regard to the bulk of their 
ancient literature, to undertake more than the work of recension 
and editing. 

9. The idea of forgery by them on a large scale is out of the 
question, The catalogues of Leang Hin enumerated more than 
13,000 volumes of a larger or smaller size, the productions of nearly 
600 different writers, and arranged in 38 subdivisions of subjects.*+ 
In the third catalogue, the first subdivision contained the orthodox 
writers, to the 有 of 53, with 836 Works or portions of their 
Works. Between Mencius and K‘ung Keih, the grandson of Con- 
fucius, eight different authors have place. The second subdivision 
contained the Works of the Taouist school,** amounting to 993 collec- 
tions, from 37 different authors. The sixth subdivision contained 
the Mihist writers,?? to the number of 6, with their, productions 
in 86 collections. I specity these two subdivisions, because they 
embraced the Works of schools or sects antagonist to that of Con- 
fucius, and some of them still hold a place in Chinese literature, 
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and contain many references to the five Classics, and to Confucius 
and his disciples. 

10. The inquiry pursued in the above paragraphs conducts us to 
the conclusion that the materials from which the Classics, as they 
have come down to us, were compiled and edited in the two cen- 
turies preceding our Christian era, were genuine remains, going back 
to astill more remote period. The injury which they sustained 
from the dynasty of Ts‘in was, I believe, the same in character as 
that to which they were exposed, during all the time of “the 
Warring States.” It may have been more intense in degree, but the 
constant warfare which prevailed for some centuries among the 
different States which composed the empire was eminently unfavour- 
able to the cultivation of literature. Mencius tells us how the 
princes had made away with many of the records of antiquity, from 
which their own usurpations and innovations might have been con- 
demned.*8 Still the times were not unfruitful, either in scholars or 
statesmen, to whom the ways and monuments of antiquity were dear, 
and the space from the rise of the Ts‘in dynasty to Confucius was 
not very great. It only amounted to 258 years. Between these 
two periods Mencius stands as a connecting link, Born probably 
in the year B.c. 371, he reached, by the intervention of K‘ung Keih, 
back to the sage himself, and as his death happened n.c. 288, 
we are brought down to within nearly half a century of the Ts‘in 
dynasty. From all these considerations we may proceed with confi- 
dence to consider each separate Work, believing that we have in 
these Classics and Books what the great sage of China and his dis- 
ciples gave to their country more than 2,000 years ago. 


38, See Mencius, V. Pt. IT. ii, 2. 
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CHAPTER II. 
OF THE CONFUCIAN ANALECTS. 


SECTION I 


FORMATION OF THE TEXT OF THE ANALECTS BY THE SCIIOLARS 
OF THE HAN DYNASTY. 


1. When the work of collecting and editing the remains of the 
Classical Books was undertaken by the scholars of Han, there appear- 
ed two different copies of the Analects, one from Loo, the native State 
of Confucius, and the other from Ts‘e, the State adjoining. Between 
these there were considerable differences. The former consisted of 
twenty Books or Chapters, the same as those into which the Classic 
is now divided. The latter contained two Books in addition, and in 
the twenty Books, which they had in common, the chapters and 
sentences were somewhat more numerous than in the Loo exemplar. 

2. The names of several individuals are given, who devoted them- 
selves to the study of those two copies of the Classic. Among the 
patrons of the Loo copy are mentioned the names of Shing, the prince 
of Hea, grand-tutor of the heir-apparent, who died at the age of 90, 
and in the reign of the emperor Seuen (B.C. 72—48) ;! Seaou Wang- 
che,? a general officer, who died in the reign of the emperor Yuen, 
(s.c. 47-32) ; Wei Heen, who was premier of the empire from B.c. 
70-66 ; and his son Heuen-shing.’ As patrons of the Ts‘e, copy, we 
have Wang K‘ing, who was a censor in the year B.c. 99; Yung 
Shang,’ and Wang Keih,® a statesman who died in the beginning of 
the reign of the emperor Yuen. 

8. But a third copy of the Analects was discovered about B.c. 
150. One of the sons of the emperor King was appointed king of 
Loo,? in the year B.c. 153, and some time after, wishing to enlarge 
his palace, he proceeded to pull down the house of the K‘ung family, 
known as that where Contucius himself had lived. While doing so, 
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there were found in the wall copies of the Shoo-king, the Ch‘un 
Ts‘ew, the Heaou-king, and the Lun Yu or Analects, which had 
been deposited there, when the edict for the burning of the Books 
was issued. They were all written, however, in the most ancient 
form of the Chinese character,’ which had fallen into disuse, and 
the king returned them to the K‘ung family, the head of which, 
K‘ung Gan-kwi,° gave himself to the study of them, and finally, in 
obedience to an imperial order, published a Work, called “The Lun 
Yu, with Explanations of the Characters, and Exhibition of the 
Meaning.”!° 

4. The recovery of this copy will be seen to be a most import- 
ant circumstance in the history of the text of the Analects. It is 
referred to by Chinese writers, as “The old Lun Yu.” In the 
historical narrative which we have of the affair, a circumstance is 
added which may appear to some minds to throw suspicion on the 
whole account. The king was finally arrested, we are told, in his 
purpose to destroy the house, by hearing the sounds of bells, musical 
stones, lutes, and harpsichords, as he was ascending the steps that led 
to the ancestral hall or temple. This incident was contrived, we 
may suppose, by the K‘ung family, to preserve the house, or it may 
have been devised by the historian to glorify the sage, but we may 
not, on account of it, discredit the finding of the ancient copies of 
the Books. We have K‘ung Gan-kw6's own account of their being 
committed to him, and of the ways which he took to decipher them. 
The work upon the Analects, mentioned above, has not indeed come 
down to us, but his labours on the Shoo-king still remain. 

5. It has been already stated, that the Lun Yu of Ts‘e contained 
two Books more than that of Loo. In this respect, the old Lun 
Yu agreed with the Loo exemplar. Those two books were wanting 
it in as well. The last book of the Loo Lun was divided in it, 
however, into two, the chapter beginning, “ Yaou said,” forming a 
whole Book by itself, and the remaining two chapters formed ano- 
ther Book beginning “Tsze-chang.” With this trifling difference, 
the old and the Loo copies appear to have agreed together. 

8 科 斗 文 子 ,一 it ‘tadpole characters,’ They were, it is said, the original forms 
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6. Chang Yu, prince of Gan-ch‘ang, who died n.c. 4, after having 
sustuined several of the highest offices of the empire, instituted a 
comparison between the exemplars of Loo and Ts‘e, with a view to 
determine the true text. The result of his labours appeared in 
twenty-one Books, which are mentioned in Lew Hin’s catalogue. 
They were known as the Lun of the prince Chang,!? and commanded 
general approbation, To Chang Yu is commonly ascribed the eject- 
ing from the Classic the two additional books which the Ts‘e exem- 
plar contained, but Ma Twan-lin prefers to rest that circumstance 
on the authority of the old Lun, which we have seen was without 
them.13 If we had the two Books, we might find sufficient reason from 
their contents to discredit them. That may have been sufficient 
for Chang Yu to condemn them as he did, but we can hardly 
suppose that he did not have before him the old Lun, which had 
come to light about a century before he published his Work. 

7. In the course of the second century, a new edition of the 
Analects, with a commentary, was published by one of the greatest 
scholars which China has ever produced, Ch‘ing Heuen, known also 
as Ch‘ing K‘ang-shing.* He died in the reign of the emperor Heen 
(A.D, 190-220) at the age of 74, and the amount of his Jabours on 
the ancient classical literature is almost incredible. While he 
adopted the Loo Lun as the received text of his time, he compared 
it minutely with those of Ts‘e and the old exemplar. In the last 
section of this chapter will be found a list of the readings in his 
commentary different from those which are now acknowledged, in 
deference to the authority of Choo He, of the Sung dynasty. They 
are not many, and their importance is but trifling. 

8. On the whole, the above statements will satisfy the reader of 
the care with which the text of the Lun Yu was fixed during the 
dynasty of Han. 


SECTION IL. 
AT WIIAT TIME, AND BY WHOM, THE ANALECTS WERE WRITTEN ; 
THEIR PLAN; AND AUTHENTICITY. 
1 At the commencement of the notes upon the first Book, under 
the heading—* The Title of the Work,” I have given the received 
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account of its authorship, taken from the “ History of Literature” 
of the western Han dynasty. According to that, the Analects were 
compiled by the disciples of Confucius, coming together after his 
death, and digesting the memorials of his discourses and conversa- 
tions which they had severally preserved. But this cannot be true. 
We may believe, indeed, that many of the disciples put on record 
conversations which they had had with their master, and notes about 
his manners and incidents of his life, aud that these have been 
incorporated with the Work which we have, but that Work must 
have taken its present form at a period somewhat later. 

In Book VIIL, chapters iii. and iv., we have some notices of the 
last days of Tsang Sin, and are told that he was visited on his death- 
bed by the officer Ming King. Now Xing was the posthumous 
title of Chung-sun Tséé,! and we find him alive, (Le Ke, II. Pt. IL. ii. 
2) after the death of duke To of Loo,? which took place B.c. 490, about 
fitty years after the death of Confucius. 

Again, Book XIX. is all occupied with the sayings of the disciples. 
Confucius personally does not appear in it. Parts of it, as chapters 
iii., xii., and xviii, carry us down to a time when the disciples had 
schools and followers of their own, and were accustomed to sustain 
their teachings by referring to the lessons which they had heard 
from the sage. 

Thirdly, there is the second chapter of Book XI., the second 
paragraph of which is evidently a note by the compilers of the 
Work, enumerating ten of the principal disciples, and classifying 
them according to their distinguishing characteristics. We can 
hardly suppose it to have been written while any of the ten were 
alive. But there is among them the name of Tsze-hea, who lived 
to the age of about a hundred. We find him, b.c. 406, three quar- 
ters of a century after the death of Confucius, at the court of Wei, 
to the prince of which he is reported to have presented some of the 
Classical Books. 

2. We cannot therefore accept the above account of the érigin of 
the Analects,—that they were compiled by the Cisciples of Confucius, 
Much more likely is the view that we owe the work to their disci- 
ples. In the note on I. ii. 1, a peculiarity is pointed out in the 
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use of the surnames of Yew Jé and Tsing Sin, which has made 
some Chinese critics attribute the compilation to their followers. 
But this conclusion does not stand investigation. Others have 
assigned different portions to different schools. Thus, Book V. 
given to the disciples of Tsze-kung; Book XI, to those of Min Tene. 
k‘een; Book XIV, to Yuen Hoan: and Book Xv I has been suppos- 
ed to be interpolated from the Analects of Ts‘e. Even if we were 
to acquiesce in these decisions, we should have accounted only for 
a small part of the Work. It is better to rest in the general con- 
clusion, that it was compiled by the disciples of the disciples of the 
sage, making free use of the written memorials concerning him 
which they had received, and the oral statements which they had 
heard, from their several masters. And we shall not be far wrong, 
if we determine its date as about the end of the fourth, or the begin- 
ning of the fifth century before Christ. 

3. In the critical work on the Four Books, called “ Record of Re- 
marks in the village of Yung,” it is observed, “The Analects, in my 
opinion, were made by the disciples, just like this record of remarks, 
There they were recorded, and afterwards came a first-rate hand, 
who gave them the beautiful literary finish which we now witness, so 
that there is not a character which does not have its own indispens- 
able place. 5 We have seen that the first of these statements contains 
only a small amount of truth with regard to the materials of the 
Analects, nor can we receive the second. If one hand or one mind 
had digested the materials provided by many, the arrangement and 
style of the work would have been different. We should not have 
had the same remark : appearing in several Books, with little variation, 
and sometimes with none at all. Nor can we account on this sup- 
position for such fragments as the last chapters of the 9th, 10th, 
and 16th Books, and many others. No definite plan has been kept 
in view throughout. A degree of unity appears to belong to some 
Books more than others, and in general to the first ten more than 
to those which follow, but there is no progress of thought or 
illustration of subject from Book to Book. And even in those where 
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the chapters have a common subject, they are thrown together at 
random more than on any plan. 

4. When the Work was first called the Lun Yu, we cannot tell.6 
The evidence in the preceding section is sufficient to prove that 
when the Han scholars were engaged in collecting the ancient 
Books, it came before them, not in broken tablets, but complete, 
and arranged in Books or Sections, as we now have it. The old 
Lun was found deposited in the wall of the house which Confucius 
had occupied, and must have been placed there not later than B.c. 
211, distant from the date which I have assigned to the compilation, 
not much more than a century and a half. That copy, written in 
the most ancient characters, was, possibly, the autograph of the 
compilers. 

We have the Writings, or portions of the Writings, of several 
authors of the third and fourth centuries before Christ. Of these, in 
addition to “The Great Learning,” “The Doctrine of the Mean,” and 
“The Works of Mencius,” I have looked over the Works of Seun 
K‘ing? of the orthodox school, of the philosophers Chwang and Leé 
of the Taouist school,§ and of the heresiarch Mih.9 

In The Great Learning, Commentary, chapter iv., we have the 
words of Ana. XII. xiii. In The Doctrine of the Mean, ch. iii, 
we have Ana. VI. xxvii; and in ch, xxviii. 5, we have Ana, III. 
xxiv. In Mencius, IT. Pt. I. ii. 19, we have Ana. VIL xxxiii., and 
in vii. 2, Ana, IV. i; in IL. Pt. I iv. 11, Ana. VILL xviii, xix.; in 
IV. Pt. I. xiv. 1, Ana. XI. xvi. 2; V. Pt. IL. vii. 9, Ana. X, xiii, 4.; 
andin VII. Pt. IL. xxxvii. 1, 2,8, Ana. V. xxi., NID. xxi, and XVII. 
xiii. These quotations, however, are introduced by “The Master said,” 
or “Confucius said,” no mention being made of any book called 
“The Lun Yu,” or Analects. In The Great Learning, Commentary, 
x. 15, we have the words of Ana. IV. iii., and in Mencius, III. Pt. II. 
vii. 8, those of Ana, XVII. i, but without any notice of quotation. 


6 In the continuation of the “Gencral Examination of Records and Scholars, ath 文献 通 
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In the Writings of Seun K‘ing, Book I. page 2, we find the words 
of Ana. XV. xxx; p. 6, those of XIV. xxv. In Book VIIL p. 13. 
we have the words of Ana. II. xvii. But in these three instances 
there is no mark of quotation. 

In the Writings of Chwang, I have noted only one passage where 
the words of the Analects are reproduced. Ana, XVIII. v. is found, 
but with large additions, and no reference of quotation, in his treatise 
on “The state of Men in the world, Intermediate,”!" placed, that is, 
between Heaven and Earth. In all those Works, as well as in those of 
Léé and Mih, the references to Confucius and his disciples, and to 
many circumstances of his life, are numerous.!! The quotations of 
sayings of his not found in the Analects are likewise many, especially in 
the Doctrine of the Mean, in Mencius, and in the works of Chwang. 
Those in the latter are mostly burlesques, but those by the orthodox 
writers have more or less of classical authority. Some of them may be 
found in the Kea Yu,” or “ Family Sayings,” and in parts of the Le Ke, 
while others are only known to us by their occurrence in these Writ- 
ings. Altogether, they do not supply the evidence, for which I am 
in quest, of the existence of the Analects as a distinct Work, bearing 
the name of the Lun Yu, prior to the Ts‘in dynasty. They leave 
the presumption, however, in favour of those conclusions, which 
arises from the facts stated in the first section, undisturbed. They 
contirm it rather. They show that there was abundance of materi- 
als at hand to the scholars of Han, to compile a much larger Work 
with the same title, if they had felt it their duty to do the business 
of compilation, and not that of editing. 


SECTION If. 
OF COMMENTARIES UPON THE ANALECTS. 


1. It would he a vast and unprofitable labour to attempt to give 
a list of the Commentaries which have been published on this Work. 
My object is merely to point out how zealously the business of inter- 
pretation was undertaken, as soon as the text had been recovered 
by the scholars of the Han dynasty, and with what industry it has 
been persevered in down to the present time. 


10 人 ja {Ik. 11 In Mih’s chapter against the Literati, he mentions some of the charac- 
teristics of Confucius, in the very words of the 10th Book of the Analects, 12 家 Sh. 
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2. Mention has been made, in Section I. 6, of the Lun of prince 
Chang, published in the half century before our era. Paou Heen,! a 
distinguished scholar and officer, of the reign of Kwang-woo,? the first 
emperor of the Eastern Han dynasty, A.D. 25-57, and another scholar 
of the surname Chow,? less known but of the same time, published 
Works, containing arrangements of this into chapters and sentences, 

.with explanatory notes. The critical work of Ktung Gan-kw6 on the 
old Lun Yu has been referred to. That was lost in consequence of 
suspicions under which Gan-kw6 fell towards the close of the reign 
of the emperor Woo, but in the time of the emperor Shun, a.p, 126- 
144, another scholar, Ma Yung, undertook the exposition of the 
characters in the old Lun, giving at the same time his views of the 
general meaning. The labours of Ch‘ing Heuen in the second 
century have been mentioned. Not long after his death, there ensued 
a period of anarchy, when the empire was divided into three govern- 
ments, well known from the celebrated historical romance, called 
“The Three States.” The strongest of them, the House of Wei, pa- 
tronized literature, and three of its high officers and scholars, Ch'in 
Keun, Wang Suh, and Chow Shang-léé,> in the first half, and pro- 
bably the second quarter, of the third century, all gave to the 
world their notes on the Analects. 

Very shortly after, five of the chief ministers of the Government of 
Wei, Sun Yung, Ch‘ing Ch‘ung, Tsaou He, Senn K‘ae, and Ho An,6 
united in the production of one great Work, entitled, “A Collection of 
Explanations of the Lun Yu."7 It embodied the labours of all the 
writers which have been mentioned, and having been frequently 
reprinted by succeeding dynasties, it still remains. The preface of 
the five compilers, in the form of a memorial to the emperor, so 
called, of the House of Wei, is published with it, and has been of 
much assistance to ine in writing these sections. Ho An was the 
leader among them, and the work is commonly quoted as if it were 
the production of him alone. 
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3. From Ho An downwards, there has hardly been a dynasty 
which has not contributed its labourers to the illustration of the 
Analects. In the Leang, which occupied the throne a good part of 
the sixth century, there appeared the “Comments of Wang K‘an,”8 
who to the seven authorities cited by Ho An added other thirteen, 
being scholars who had deserved well of the Classic during the 
intermediate time, Passing over other dynasties, we come to the 
Sung, a.p. 960-1279. An edition of the Classics was published by 
imperial authority, about the beginning of the 11th century, with 
the title of “The correct Meaning.” The principal scholar engaged 
in the undertaking was Hing P‘ing.® The portion of it on the 
Analects!’ is commonly reprinted in ‘The Thirteen Classics,” after 
Ho An’s explanations. But the names of the Sung dynasty are all 
thrown into the shade by that of Choo He, than whom China has not 
produced a greater scholar, He composed, in the 12th century, 
three Works on the Analects:—the first called ‘Collected Mean- 
ings ”11 the second, “Collected Comments ;"! and the third, “Que- 
Ties. 13 Nothing could exceed the grace and clearness of his style, 
and the influence which he has exerted on the literature of China 
has been almost despotic. 

The scholars of the present dynasty, however, scem inclined to 
question the correctness of his views and interpretations of the 
Classics, and the chief place among them is due to Maou K‘e- 
ling,!* known by the nom de plume of Se-ho. His writings, under 
the name of “The collected Works of Se-ho,”!® have been published 
in 80 volumes, containing between three and four hundred books or 
sections. He has nine treatises on The Four Books, or parts of 
them, and deserves to take rank with Ch‘ing Heuen and Choo He 
at the head of Chinese scholars, though he is a vehement opponent 
of the latter. Most of his writings are to be found also in the great 
Work called “A collection of Works on the Classics, under the 
Imperial dynasty of Ts‘ing,”!7 which contains 1,400 sections, and is 
a noble contribution by the present rulers of China to the illustra- 
tion of its ancient literature. 
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SECTION IV. 
OF VARIOUS READINGS. 


In “The Collection of Supplementary Observations on The Four 
Books,”! the second chapter contains a general view of commentaries 
on the Analects, and from it I extract the following list of various 
readings of the text found in the comments of Ch‘ing Heuen, and 
referred to in the first section of this chapter. 


Book II, i, Hit for Ft ; viii, FR 6 or FE; xix., HF for Gt, xxiii. 1, + {tH FT 知 ， 
without +h, for + {It “ay Fa th. Book LLL, vii., in the clause is \ 也 射 乎 ， he makes a 
full stop at tft); xxi. 1, 主 for pf. Book IV. x, fi for $j, and $4. for Ri. Book V. 


xxi., he puts a full stop at 子 . Book VL. vii,, he has not the characters 则 @ F., Book VIL. 


iv, 胺 for iH: xxxiv,, FF hig for 子 疾病 . Book LX. ix, » Hf. for “网 Book XI. 


xxv. 7, (HE for BE , and fii for Fe ee Book XIIL. iii, 3, 于 往 for 二; xviii, 1, 已 fo 


躯 . 
Book XIV. azsi, 3 for fp sxaxie. 1, 469 fey FE AG ANG 2% Bd cor ty HEL A 
a; Bid. Book XV. i. 2, JHE for fig. Book XVI i, 13, Jf for FJ. Book XVUL. i., {HY for 


ji xxiv. 2, £ for 徽 ， Book XVIIL iv, fA for FR 3 viii, 1, te for 东 . 


These various readings are exceedingly few, and in themselves 
insignificant. The student who wishes to pursue this subject at 
length, is provided with the means in the Work of Teih (? Chih) 
Keaou-show,! expressly devoted to it. It forms sections 449-473 
of the Works on the Classics, mentioned at the close of the last 
section, 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


OF THE GREAT LEARNING. 


SECTION I. 


HISTORY OF THE TEXT, AND THE DIFFERENT ARRANGEMENTS OF IT 
WHICH HAVE BEEN PROPOSED. 


1. It has already been mentioned that “ The Great Learning” forms 
one of the Chapters of the Le Ke, or ‘‘ Record of Rites,” the forma- 
tion of the text of which will be treated of in its proper place. I 
will only say here, that the Book, or Books, of Rites had suffered 
much more, after the death of Confucius, than the other ancient 
Classics which had been collected and digested by him. They were 
in a more dilapidated condition at the time of the revival of the 
ancient literature under the Han dynasty, and were then published 
in three collections, only one of which—the Record of Rites—retains 
its place among the King. 

The Record of Rites consists, according to the current arrange- 
ment, of 49 Chapters or Books. Lew Heang (see ch. I. sect. II. 2.) 
took the lead in its formation, and was followed by the two famous 
scholars, Tae Tih,1 and his relative, Tae Shing.2 The first of these 
reduced upwards of 200 chapters, collected by Heang, to 89, and 
Shing reduced these again to 46. The three other Books were’ 
added in the second century of our era, The Great Learning being 
one of them, by Ma Yung, mentioned in the last chapter, section III. 
2. Since his time, the Work has not received any further additions. 

2. In his note appended to what he calls the chapter of Classical 
Text,” Choo He says that the tablets of the “old copies” of the rest 
of The Great Learning were considerably out of order. By those old 
copies, he intends the Work of Ch‘ing Heuen, who published his com- 
mentary on the Classic, soon after it was completed by the additions 
of Ma Yung; and it is possible that the tablets were in confusion, 
and had not been arranged with sufficient care; but such a thing 


J 戴 德 . 2 戴 m. Shing was the son of a cousin of Tih's, 
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does not appear to have been suspected until the 12th century, nor 
can any authority from ancient monuments be adduced in its sup- 
port. 

I have related how the ancient Classics were cut on slabs of stone 
by imperial order, a.p. 175, the text being that which the various 
literati had determined, and which had been adopted by Ch‘ing 
Heuen, The same work was performed about seventy years later, 
under the so-called dynasty of Wei, between the years 240 and 248, 
and the two sets of slabs were set up together. The only difference 
between them was, that whereas the Classics had been cut in the 
first instance in three different foris, called, the Seal character, the 
Pattern style, and the Imperfect form, there was substituted for the 
latter in the slabs of Wei the oldest form of the characters, similar 
to that which haus been described in connection with the discovery 
of the old Lun Yu in the wall of Confucius’ house. Amid the 
changes of dynasties, the slabs both of Han and Wei had perished, 
before the rise of the Ttang dynasty, a.p. 624; but under one of its 
emperors, in the year 836, a copy of the Classics was again cut on 
stone, though only in one form of the character. These slabs we 
can trace down through the Sung dynasty, when they were known 
as the tablets of Shen. They were in exact conformity with the text 
of the Classics adopted by Ch‘ing Heuen in his commentaries. 

The Sung dynasty did not accomplish a similar work itself, nor has 
any one of the three which have followed it thought it necessary 
to engrave in stone in this way the ancient Classics, About the 
middle of the 16th century, however, the literary world in China 
was startled by a report that the slabs of Wei which contained 
The Great Learning had been discovered. But this was nothing 
more than the result of an impudent attempt at an imposition, 
for which it is difficult to a foreigner to assign any adequate cause. 
The treatise, as printed from these slabs, has some trifling additions, 
and many alterations in the order of the text, but differing from the 
arrangements proposed by Choo He, and by other scholars. There 
seems to be now no difference of opinion among Chinese critics that 
the whole affair was a forgery. The text of The Great Learning, as 
it appears in the Book of Rites with the commentary of Ch‘ing 
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Heuen, and was thrice engraved on stone, in three different dynasties, 
is, no doubt, that which was edited in the Han dynasty by Ma Yung. 

3. 1 have said, that it is possible that the tablets containing the 
text were not arranged with sufficient care by him, and indeed, any 
one who studies the treatise attentively, will probably come to the 
conclusion that the part of it forming the first six chapters of com- 
mentary in the present Work is but a fragment. It would not bea 
difficult task to propose an arrangement of the text different from 
any which J have yet seen; but such an undertaking would not 
be interesting out of China. My object here is simply to mention 
the Chinese scholars: who have rendered themselves famous or no- 
torious in their own country, by what they have done in this way. 
The first was Ching Haou, a native of Loh-yang in Ho-nan province, 
in the 11th century. His designation was Pih-shun, but since his 
death he has been known chiefly by the style of Ming.taou,® which 
we may render the Wise-in-doctrine. The eulogies heaped on him 
by Choo He and others are extravagant, and he is placed immedi- 
ately after Mencius in the list of great scholars. Doubtless he was 
a man of vast literary acquirements, The greatest change which he 
introduced into The Great Learning, was to read sin® for ts‘in,? at 
the commencement, making the second object proposed in the trea- 
tise to be the renovation of the people, instead of loving them. This 
alteration and his various transpositions of the text are found in 
Maou Se-ho’s treatise on “ The attested text of The Great Learning.”8 

Hardly less illustrious than Ch‘ing Haou was his younger brother 
Ch‘ing E, known by the style of Ching-shuh,? and since his death 
by that of E-ch‘uen.!° He followed Haou in the adoption of the read- 
ing “to renovate,” instead of “to love.” But he transposed the text 
differently, more akin to the arrangement afterwards made by Choo 
He, suggesting also that there were some superfluous sentences in the 
old text which might conveniently be erased. The Work, as pro- 
posed to be read by him, will be found in the volume of Maou just 
referred to. 

We come to the name of Choo He who entered into the labours of 
the brothers Ch‘ing, the younger of whom he styles his Master, in 
his introductory note to The Great Learning. His arrangement of 
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the text is that now current in all the editions of the Four Books, 
and it had nearly displaced the ancient text altogether. The sanc- 
tion of Imperial approval was given to it during the Yuen and Ming 
dynasties. In the editions of the five king published by them, only 
the names of The Doctrine of the Mean and The Great Learning 
were preserved. No text of these Books was given, and Se-ho tells 
us that in the reign of Kea-tsing,!! the most flourishing period of the 
Ming dynasty (a.p. 1522-1566), when Wang Win-shing,!? published 
a copy of The Great Learning, taken from the Tiang edition of the 
Thirteen King, all the officers and scholars looked at one another in 
astonishment, and were inclined to suppose that the Work was a 
forgery. Besides adopting the reading of sin for ts‘in from the 
Ching, and modifying their arrangements of the text, Choo He 
made other innovations, He first divided the whole into one chap- 
ter of Classical text, which he assigned to Confucius, and ten chapters 
of Commentary, which he assigned to the disciple Tsing. Previous 
to him, the whole had been published, indeed, without any specifi- 
cation of chapters and paragraphs, He undertook, moreover, to 
supply one whole chapter, which he supposed, after his master 
Ching, to be missing. 

Since the time of Choo He, many scholars have exercised their 
wit on The Great Learning. The Work of Maou Se-ho contains four 
arrangements of the text, proposed respectively by the scholars Wang 
Loo-chae,'? Ke P‘ang-san,4# Kaou King-yih,!> and Ko Hoo-chen.!6 
The curious student may examine them there, 

Under the present dynasty, the tendency has been toidepreciate 
the labours of Choo He. The integrity of the text of Ching 
Heuen is zealously maintained, and the simpler method of interpreta- 
tion employed by him is advocated in preference to the more refined 
and ingenious schemes of the Sung scholars, I have referred several 
times in the notes to a Work published a few years ago, under the 
title of “The Old Text of the sacred King, with Commentary and 
Discussions, by Lo Chung-fan of Nan-hae.”!7 I knew the man seven- 
teen years ago. He was a fine scholar, and had taken the second 
degree, or that of Keu-jin. He applied to me in 1843 for Christian 
baptism, and offended by my hesitancy went and enrolled himself 
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.among the disciples of another Missionary. He soon, however, 
withdrew into seclusion, and spent the last years of his life in literary 
studies. His family have published the work on The Great Learning, 
and one or two others. He most vehemently impugns nearly every 
judgment of Choo He, but in his own exhibitions of the meaning he 
blends many ideas of the Supreme Being and of the condition of 
human nature, which he had learned from the Christian Scriptures. 


SECTION IL. 


OF THE AUTHORSHIP, AND DISTINCTION OF THE TEXT INTO CLASSICAL 
TEXT AND COMMENTARY, 


1. The authorship of The Great Learning is a very doubtful point, 
and one on which it does not appear possible to come to a decided 
conclusion. Choo He, as I have stated in the last section, deter- 
mined that so much of it was king, or Classic, being the very words 
of Confucius, and that all the rest was chuen, or Commentary, being 
the views of Tsing Sin upon the sage’s words, recorded by Ais dis- 
ciples. Thus, he does not expressly attribute the composition of 
the Treatise to Tsing, as he is generally supposed to do. What he 
says, however, as it is destitute of external support, is contrary also 
to the internal evidence. The 4th chapter of commentary com- 
mences with “The Master said.” Surely, if there were anything 
more, directly from Confucius, there would be an intimation of it 
in the same way. Or, if we may allow that short sayings of Con- 
fucius might be interwoven with the Work, as in the 15th paragraph 
of the 10th chapter, without referring them expressly to him, it is 
too much to ask us to receive the long chapter at the beginning as 
being from him, With regard to the Work having come from the 
disciples of Tsing Sin, recording their master's views, the paragraph 
in chapter 6th, commencing with “ The disciple Ts&ng said,” seems to 
be conclusive against that hypothesis. So much we may be sure is 
Tsiing’s, and no more. Both of Choo He's judgments must be set 
aside. We cannot admit either the distinction of the contents into 
Classical text and Commentary, or that the Work was the produc- 
tion of Tsang’s disciples. 
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2.gWho then was the author? An ancient tradition attributes it 
to K‘ung Keih, the grandson of Confucius. In a notice published, 
at the time of their preparation, about the stone slabs of Wei, the 
following statement by Kea Kwei, a noted scholar of the 1st century 
is found :一 “When K‘ung Keih was living, and in straits, in Sung, 
being afraid lest the lessons of the former sages should become 
obscure, and the principles of the ancient emperors and kings fall 
to the ground, he therefore made The Great Learning as the warp 
of them, and The Doctrine of the Mean, as the woof.”! This would 
seem, therefore, to have been the opinion of that early time, and I 
may say the only difficulty in admitting it is that no mention is 
made of it by Ch‘ing Heuen. There certainly is that agreement be- 
tween the two treatises, which makes their common authorship not 
at all unlikely. 

3. Though we cannot positively assign the authorship of The 
Great Learning, there can be no hesitation in receiving it as a 
genuine monument of the Confucian school. There are not many 
words in it from the sage himself, but it is a faithful reflection of 
his teachings, written by some of his followers, not far removed 
from him by lapse of time. It must synchronize pretty nearly with 
the Analects, and may be safely referred to the fifth century before 
our era. 


SECTION III. 
ITS SCOPE AND VALUE. 


1. The worth of The Great Learning has been celebrated in most 
extravagant terms by many Chinese writers, and there haye been 
foreigners who have not yielded to them in their estimation of it. 
Pauthier, in the “ Argument Philosophique,” prefixed to his trans- 
lation of the Work, says :一 “lt is evident that the aim of the Chinese 
philosopher is to exhibit the duties of political government as those 
of the perfecting of self, and of the practice of virtue by all men. 
He felt that he had a higher mission than that with which: the 
greater part of ancient and modern philosophers have contented 
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themselves ; and his immense love for the happiness of huméhity, 
which dominated over all his other sentiments, has made of his 
philosophy a system of social perfectionating, which, we venture to 
say, has never been equalled.” 

Very different is the judgment passed upon the treatise by a 
writer in the Chinese Repository :—* The Ta //é0 is a short politico- 
moral discourse, Yu Hic, or ‘Superior Learning,’ is at the same 
time both the name and the subject of the discourse; it is the swm- 
mum bonum of the Chinese. In opening this Book, compiled by a 
disciple of Confucius, and containing his doctrines, we might expect 
to find a Work like Cicero's De Ojjiciis ; bnt we find a very different 
production, consisting of a few commonplace rules for the main- 
tenance of a good government.”! 

My readers will perhaps think, after reading the present section, 
that the truth lies between these two representations. 

2. I believe that the Book should be styled Zae Hid, and not 
Ta Hé6, and that it was so named as setting forth the higher and 
more extensive principles of moral science, which come into use and 
manifestation in the conduct of government. When Choo He endea- 
vours to make the title mean—“ The principles of Learning, which 
were taught in the higher schools of antiquity,” and tells us how at 
the age of 15, all the sons of the emperor, with the legitimate sons of 
the nobles, and high officers, down to the more promising scions of 
the common people, all entered these seminaries, and were taught the 
difficult lessons here inculcated, we pity the ancient youth of China. 
Such “strong meat” is not adapted for the nourishment of youthful 
minds, But the evidence adduced for the existence of such educa- 
tional institutions in ancient times is unsatisfactory, and from the 
older interpretation of the title we advance more easily to contem- 
plate the object and method of the Work. 

3. The object is stated definitely enough in the opening paragraph : 
—‘ What The Great Learning teaches, is—to illustrate illustrious 
virtue; to love the people; and to rest in the highest excellence.” 
The political aim of the writer is here at once evident. He has be- 
fore him on one side, the people, the masses ot the empire, and over 
against them are those whose work and duty, delegated by Heaven, 


3 Chinese Repository, vol. iii, p. 98. 2 太 学 ， not 大 B.. Sce the note on the title of 
the Work, p. 219. 
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is to govern them, culminating, as a class, in “the son of Heaven,”8 
“the one man,” the emperor. From the 4th and 5th paragraphs, 
we see that if the lessons of the treatise be learned and carried into 
practice, the result will be that “illustrious virtue will be illustrated 
throughout the empire,” which will be brought, through all its 
length and breadth, to a condition of happy tranquillity. This 
object is certainly both grand and good; and if a reasonable and 
likely method to secure it were proposed in the Work, language 
would hardly supply terms adequate to express its value. 

4. But the above account of the object of The Great Learning 
leads us to the conclusion that the student of it should be an 
emperor. What interest can an ordinary man have in it? It is 
high up in the clouds, far beyond his reach, This is a serious 
objection to it, and quite unfits it for a place in schools, such as 
Choo He contends it once had. Intelligent Chinese, whose minds 
were somewhat quickened by Christianity, have spoken to me of 
this defect, and complained of the difficulty they felt in making the 
book a practical directory for their conduct. “It is so vague and 
vast,” was the observation of one man. The writer, however, has 
made some provision for the general application of his instructions. 
He tells us that, from the emperor down to the mass of the people, all 
must consider the cultivation of the person to be the root, that is, 
the first thing to be attended to.5 As in his method, moreover, he 
reaches from the cultivation of the person to the tranquillization of 
the Empire, through the intermediate steps of the regulation of 
the family, and the government of the State,6 there is room for set- 
ting forth principles that parents and rulers generally may find 
adapted for their guidance. 

5. The method which is laid down for the attainment of the 
great object proposed, consists of seven steps :一 the investigation of 
things; the completion of knowledge; the sincerity of the thoughts; 
the rectifying of the heart; the cultivation of the person; the regu- 
lation of the family; and the government of the State. These form 
the steps of a climax, the end of which is the empire tranquillized. 
Pauthier calls the paragraphs where they occur instances of the 
sorites, or abridged syllogism. But they belong to rhetoric, and not 
to logic. 


3 天 子 , Ch. Text, par. 6,2. 4 — J, Comm. ix.3. 5 Cl Text, par. 6, 6 CL Text, parr. 4, 5. 
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6. In offering some observations on these steps, and the writer's 
treatment of them, it will be well to separate them into those 
preceding the cultivation of the person, and those following it ; and 
to deal with the latter first—Let us suppose that the cultivation of 
the person is all attained, every discordant mental element having 
been subdued and removed. It is assumed that the regulation of 
the family will necessarily flow from this. Two short paragraphs 
are all that are given to the illustration of the point, and they are 
vague generalities on the subject of men’s being led astray by their 
feelings and affections, 

The family being regulated, there will result from it the govern- 
ment of the State. First, the virtues taught in the family have their 
correspondencies in the wider sphere. Filial piety will appear as 
loyalty. Fraternal submission will be seen in respect and obedience 
to elders and superiors. Kindness is capable of universal application. 
Second, “From the loving example of one family, a whole State 
becomes loving, and from its courtesies the whole State becomes 
courteous.”7 Seven paragraphs suffice to illustrate these statements, 
and short as they are, the writer goes back to the topic of self- 
cultivation, returning from the family to the individual. 

The State being governed, the whole empire will become peaceful 
and happy. There is even less of connection, however, in the treat- 
ment of this theme, between the premiss and the conclusion, than in 
the two previous chapters. Nothing is said about the relation between 
the whole empire, and its component States, or any one of them. 
It is said at once, “ What is meant by ‘The making the whole em- 
pire peaceful and happy depends on the government of the State,’ 
is this—When the sovereign behaves to his aged, as the aged should 
be behaved to, the people become filial; when the sovereign behaves 
to his elders, as elders should be behaved to, the people learn bro- 
therly submission ; when the sovereign treats compassionately the 
young and helpless, the people do the same.”8 This is nothing but 
a repetition of the preceding chapter, instead of that chapter's being 
made a step from which to go on to the splendid consummation of 
the good government of the whole empire. 

The words which I have quoted are followed by a very striking 
enunciation of the golden rule in its negative form, and under the 


7 See Comm. ix. 3, 8 See Comm, x, I, 
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name of the measuring square, and all the lessons of the chapter are 
connected more or less closely with that. The application of this 
principle by a ruler, whose heart is in the first place in loving 
sympathy with the people, will guide him in all the exactions which 
he lays upon them, and in the selection of ministers, in such a way that 
he will secure the affections of his subjects, and his throne will be 
established, for “ by gaining the people, the kingdom is gained, and, by 
losing the people, the kingdom is lost.”” There are in this part of the 
treatise many valuable sentiments, and counsels for all in, authority 
over: others. The objection to it is, that, as the last step of the 
climax, it does not rise upon all the others with the accumulated 
force of their conclusions, but introduces us to new principles of 
action, and a new line of argument. Cut off the commencement of 
the first paragraph which connccts it with the preceding chapters, 
and it would form a brief but admirable treatise by itself on the 
art of government. 

This brief review of the writer's treatment of the concluding steps 
of his method will satisfy the reader that the execution is not equal 
to the design; and, moreover, underneath all the reasoning, and 
more especially apparent in the 8th and 9th chapters of commentary 
{according to the ordinary arrangement of the work), there lies the 
assumption that example is all but omnipotert. We find this prin- 
ciple pervading all the Confucian philosophy. And doubtless it is a 
truth, most important in education and government, that the influence 
of example is very great. I believe, and will insist upon it here- 
after in these prolegomena, that we have come to overlook this 
element in our conduct of adininistration. It will be well if the 
study of the Chinese Classics should call attention to it. Yet in 
them the subject is pushed to an extreme, and represented in an 
extravagant manner. Proceeding from the view of human nature 
that it is entirely good, and led astray only by influences from with- 
out, the sage of China and his followers attribute to personal exam- 
ple and to instruction a power which we do not find that they 
actually possess. 

7. The steps which precede the cultivation of the person are 
more briefly dealt with than those which we have just considered. 
“The cultivation of the person results from the rectifying the heart 


9 Comm, x, 5. 
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or mind.”! True, but in The Great Learning very inadequately 
set forth. 

“The rectifying of the mind is realized when the thoughts are 
made sincere. 1 And the thoughts are sincere, when no self-decep- 
tion is allowed, and we move without effort to what is right and wrong, 
“as we love what is beautiful, and as we hate a bad smell. 2 How 
are we to attain to this state? Here the Chinese moralist fails us. 
According to Choo Hes arrangement of the Treatise, there is only 
one sentence from which we can frame a reply to the above question. 
“Therefore,” it is said, “the superior man must be watchful over 
himself when he is alone. ”13 Following Choo’s 6th chapter of coin- 
mentary, and forming, we may say, part of it, we have in the old ar- 
rangement of The Great Learning all the passages which he has 
distributed so as to form the previous five chapters. But even from 
the examination of them, we do not obtain the information which 
we desire on this momentous inquiry. 

8. Indeed, the more I study the Work, the more satisfied I become, 
that from the conclusion of what is now called the chapter of 
Classical text to the sixth chapter of Commentary, we have only a 
few fragments, which it is of no use trying to arrange, so as fairly 
to exhibit the plan of the author. According to his method, the 
chapter on the connection between making the thoughts sincere and 
so rectifying the mental nature, should be preceded by one on the 
completion of knowledge as the means of making the thoughts 
sincere, and that again by one on the completion of knowledge by 
the investigation of things, or whatever else the phrase kik wuh 
may mean. I am less concerned for the loss and injury which this 
part of the Work has suffered, because the subject of the connection 
between intelligence and virtue is very fully exhibited in The Doctrine 
of the Mean, and will come under my notice in the review of that 
Treatise. The manner in which Choo He has endeavoured to supply 
the blank about the perfecting of knowledge by the investigation of 
things is too extravagant. “The Learning for Adults,” he says, “at 
the outset of its lessons, instructs the learner, in regard to all things 
in the world, to proceed from what knowledge he has of their prin- 
ciples, and pursue his investigation of them, till he reaches the 
extreme point. After exerting himself for a long time, he will 


10 Comm. vii. 1. 11 Comm. Ch. vi. 12 Comm. vi. 1. 13 Comm, vi. 2. 
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suddenly find himself possessed of a wide and far-reaching penetra- 
tion. Then, the qualities of all things, whether external or internal, 
the subtle or the coarse, will be apprehended, and the mind, in its 
entire substance and its relations to things, will be perfectly intelli- 
gent. This is called the investigation of things. This is called the 
perfection of knowledge.”!* And knowledge must be thus perfected 
before we can achieve the sincerity of our thoughts, and the rectifying 
of our hearts! Verily this would be learning not for adults only, but 
even Methuselahs would not be able to compassit. Yet for centuries 
this has been accepted as the orthodox exposition of the Classic. 
Lo Chung-fan does not express himself too strongly when he says 
that such language is altogether incoherent. The author would 
only be “imposing on himself and others.” 

9. The orthodox doctrine of China concerning the connection 
between intelligence and virtue is most seriously erroneous, but I 
will not lay to the charge of the author of The Great Learning the 
wild representations of the commentator of the twelfth century, nor 
need I make here any remarks on what the doctrine really is. After 
the exhibition which I have given, my readers will probably conclude 
that the Work before us is far from developing, as Pauthier asserts, 
“a system of social perfectionating which has never been equalled.” 

10. The Treatise has undoubtedly great merits, but they are not 
to be sought in the severity of its logical processes, or the large- 
minded prosecution of any course of thought. We shall find them 
in the announcement of certain seminal principles, which, if recog- 
nized in government and the regulation of conduct, would conduce 
greatly to the happiness and virtue of mankind. I will conclude 
these observations by specifying four such principles. 

First, The writer conceives nobly of the object of government, 
that it is to make its subjects happy and good. This may not be a 
sufficient account of that object, but it is much to have it so clearly 
laid down to “all kings and governors,” that they are to love the 
people, ruling not for their own gratification, but for the good of 
those over whom they are exalted by Heaven. Very important also is 
the statement that rulers have no divine right but what springs from 
the discharge of their duty. “The decree does not always rest 


14 Suppl. to Comm, Ch, v. 
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on them. Goodness obtains it, and the want of goodness loses 
it."15 

Second, The insisting on personal excellence in all who have authori- 
ty in the family, the State, and the empire, is a great moral and 
social principle. The influence of such personal excellence may be 
overstated, but by the requirement of its cultivation the writer de- 
served well of his country. 

Third, Still more important than the requirement of such excel- 
lence, is the principle that it must be rooted in the state of the heart, 
and be the natural outgrowth of internal sincerity. “As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.” This is the teaching alike of Solo- 
mon and the author of The Great Learning. 

Fourth, I mention last the striking exhibition which we have of 
the golden rule, though only in its negative form. “ What a man 
dislikes in his superiors, let him not display in the treatment of his 
inferiors ; what he dislikes in inferiors, let him not display in his 
service of his superiors; what he dislikes in those who are before 
him, let him not therewith precede those who are behind him; 
what he dislikes in those who are behind him, let him not therewith 
follow those who are before him; what he dislikes to receive on the 
right, let him not bestow on the left; what he dislikes to receive on 
the left, let him not bestow on the right :—this is what is called the 
principle with which, as with a measuring square, to regulate one’s 
conduct. "16 

The Work which contains those principles cannot be thought 
meanly of. They are “commonplace,” as the writer in the Chinese 
Repository calls them, but they are at the same time eternal verities. 


15 Comm. x. 11, 16 Comm, x. 2. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE MEAN. 


SECTION I. 
ITS PLACE IN THE LE KE, AND ITS PUBLICATION SEPARATELY. 


. The Doctrine of the Mean was one of the treatises which caine 
to He in connection with the labours of Lew Heang, and its place 
as the 31st Book in the Le Ke was finally determined by Ma Yung 
and Cling Heuen. 

2. But while it was thus made to form a part of the great collec- 
tion of Works on Ceremonies, it maintained a separate footing of its 
own. In Lew Hin’s catalogue of the Classical Works, we find “ Two 
péen of Observations on the Chung Yung.”! Jn the Records of the 
dynasty of Suy (a.p, 589-617), in the chapter on the History of 
Literature,? there are mentioned three Works on the Chung Yung; 
—the first called “The Record of the Chung Yung,” in two keuen, 
attributed to Tae Yung, a scholar who flourished about the middle 
of the 5th century; the second, “A Paraphrase and Commentary on 
the Chung Yung,” attributed to the emperor Woo (a.p. 502-549) 
of the Leang dynasty, in one kewen, and the third, ‘A Private Re- 
cord, Determining the Meaning of the Chung Yung,” in five feuen, 
the author, or supposed author, of which is not mentioned? 

It thus appears, that the Chung Yung had been published and com- 
mented on separately, long before the time of the Sung dynasty. 
The scholars of that, howarnt, devoted special attention to it, the 
way being led by the famous Chow Liten-k‘e.4 He was followed by 
the two brothers Ch‘ing, but neither of them published upon it. At 
last came Choo He, who produced his Work called “The Chung 
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Yung, in Chapters and Sentences,” which was made the text book 
of the Classic at the literary examinations, by the fourth Emperor 
of the Yuen dynasty (A.D. 1312-1320), and from that time the 
name merely of the Treatise was retained in editions of the Le Ke. 
Neither text nor ancient commentary was given. 

Under the present dynasty it is not so. In the superb edition 
of “The Five King” edited by a numerous committee of scholars 
towards the end of K‘ang He’s reign, the Chung Yung is published 
in two parts, the ancient commentaries from “The Thirteen Aing” 
being given side by side with those of Choo He. 


SECTION II. 
ITS AUTHOR ; AND SOME ACCOUNT OF HIM. 


1. The composition of the Chung Yung is attributed to K‘ung 
Keih, the grandson of Confucius, Chinese inquirers and critics are 
agreed on this point, and apparently on sufficient grounds. There 
is indeed no internal evidence in the Work to lead us to such a con- 
clusion. Among the many quotations of Confucius’ words and refe- 
rences to him, we might have expected to find some indication that 
the sage was the grandfather of the author, but nothing of the kind 
is given. The external evidence, however, or that from the testi- 
mony of authorities, is very strong. In Sze-ma Ts‘een’s Historical 
Records, published 8B.C. 103, it is expressly said that ‘“ Tsze-sze made 
the Chung Yung.” And we have a still stronger proof, a century 
earlier, from Tsze-sze’s own descendant, K‘ung Foo, whose words 
are, “Tsze-sze compiled the Chung Yung in 49 p‘éen.”* We may, 
therefore, accept the received account without hesitation. 

2. As Keih, spoken of chiefly by his designation of Tsze-sze, thus 
occupies a distinguished place in the classical literature of China, it 
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may not be out of place to bring together here a few notices of him 
gathered from reliable sources. 

He was the son of Le, whose death took place B.c. 482, four years 
before that of the sage, his father. I have not found it recorded in 
what year he was born. Sze-ma Ts‘een says he died at the age of 
62. But this is evidently wrong, for we learn from Mencius that 
he was high in favour with the duke Muh of Loo,3 whose accession 
to that principality dates in B.c. 408, seventy years after the death 
of Confucius. In the “ Plates and Notices of the Worthies, sacrificed 
to in the Sage’s Temples,” it is supposed that the 62 in the Historical 
Records should be 82.5 It is maintained by others that Tsze-sze’s 
life was protracted beyond 100 years.6 This variety of opinions 
simply shows that the point cannot be positively determined. To 
me it secms that the conjecture in the Sacrificial Canon must be 
pretty near the truth.7 

During the years of his boyhood, then, Tsze-sze must have been 
with his grandfather, and received his instructions. It is related, 
that one day, when he was alone with the sage, and heard him 
sighing, he went up to him, and, bowing twice, inquired the reason 
of his grief. “Ts it,” said he, “ because you think that your descen- 
dants, through not cultivating themselves, will be unworthy of you? 
Or is it that, in your admiration of the ways of Yaou and Shun, you 
are vexed that you fall short of them?” “ Child,” replied Confucius, 
“how is it that you know my thoughts?” “TI have often,” said 
Tsze-sze, “ heard from you the lesson, that when the father has gather- 
ed and prepared the firewood, if the son cannot carry the bundle, he 
is to be pronounced degenerate and unworthy. The remark comes 
frequently into my thoughts, and fills me with great apprehensions.” 
The sage was delighted. He smiled and said, ‘‘ Now, indeed, shall 


SEBA + SH MRA s “或 久 大 十 二 似 八 十 二 
2%. 82 and 62 may more easily be confounded, as written in Chinese than with the Roman 
figures, 6 See the 四 部 集 ae on the preface to the Chung Yung 一 年 百 frp BS we. 
7 Le himself was born in Confucius’ 21st year, and if Tsze-sze had been born in Le’s 21st year, he 
must have been 103 at the time of duke Muh’s accession. But the tradition is, that Tsze-sze was 
a pupil of Tsing Sin who was born nc. 504. We must place his birth therefore considerably 
later, and suppose him to have been quite young when his father died. I was talking once about 
the question with a Chinese friend, who observed :一 “Le was 50 when he died, and his wife married 
gain into a family of Wei. We can hardly think, therefore, that she was any thing like that 
age. Le could not have married so soon as his father did. Perhaps he was about 40 when Keih 
was born.” 
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I he without anxiety! My undertakings will not come to nought. 
They will be carried on and flourish.”® 

After the death of Confucius, Keih became a pupil, it is said, of the 
philosopher Tsang. But he received his instructions with discrimi- 
nation, and in one instance which is recorded in the Le Ke, the 
pupil suddenly took the place of the master. We there read :一 
“Tsing said to Tsze-sze, ‘ Keih, when I was engaged in mourning for 
my parents, neither congee nor water entered my mouth for seven 
days.’ Tsze-sze answered, ‘In ordering their rules of propriety, it 
was the design of the ancient kings that those who would go heyond 
them should stoop and keep by them, and that those who could 
hardly reach them should stand on tiptoe to do so. Thus it is that 
the superior man, in mourning for his parents, when he has been 
three days without water or congee, takes a staff to enable himself 
to rise.” 

While he thus condemned the severe discipline of Tsang, Tsze- 
sze appears in various incidents which are related of him, to have 
been himself more than sufficiently ascetic. As he was living in 
great poverty, a friend supplied him with grain, which he readily 
received. Another friend was emboldened by this to send him a bot- 
tle of wine, but he declined to receive it. “ You receive your corn 
from other people,” urged the donor, “and why should you decline 
my gift, which is of less value? You can assign no ground in rea- 
son for it, and if you wish to show your independence, you should 
do so completely.” ‘I am so poor,” was the reply, “as to be in want, 
and being afraid lest I should die and the sacrifices not be offered 
to my ancestors, I accept the grain as an alms. But the wine and 
the dried flesh which you offer to me are the appliances of a feast. 
For a poor man to be feasting is certainly unreasonable. This is 
the ground of my refusing your gift. I have no thought of assert- 
ing my independence.”!° 

To the same effect is the account of Tsze-sze, which we have from 
Lew Heang. That scholar relates :一 “When Keih was living in Wei, 
he wore a tattered coat, without any lining, and in 30 days had only 
9 meals. T*éen Tsze-fang having heard of his distress, sent a mes- 
senger to him with a coat of fox-fur, and being afraid that he might 


8 See the 四 = 集 ae in the place just quoted from, For the apeldent << indebted 
to K‘ung Foo; sce note 2, 9, Le Ke, I, Pt. Tii, 7. 10, 11 See the 四 pe 集 AB, as above. 
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not receive it, he added the message,—‘ When I borrow from a man, 
I forget it; when I give a thing, I part with it freely as if I threw it 
away.” ‘T'sze-sze declined the gift thus offered, and when Tsze-fang 
said, ‘I have, and you have not; why will you not take it?’ he 
replied, ‘You give away so rashly, as if you were casting your things 
into a ditch. Poor as I am, I cannot think of my body as a ditch, 
and do not presume to accept your gift. 1 

Tsze-sze's mother married again, after Les death, into a family of 
Wei. But this circumstance, which is not at all creditable in Chinese 
estimation, did not alienate his affections from her. He was in Loo 
when he heard of her death, and proceeded to weep in the temple of 
his family. A disciple came to him and said, ‘‘ Your mother married 
again into the family of the Shoo, and do you weep for her in the 
temple of the K‘ung?” “Tam wrong,” said Tsze-sze, “Iam wrong;” 
and with these words he went to weep elsewhere.” 

In his own married relation he does not seem to have been happy, 
and for some cause, which has not been transmitted to us, he divorced 
his wife, following in this, it would appear, the example of Confucius. 
On her death, her son, Tsze-shang,!? did not undertake any mourn- 
ing for her. ‘T'sze-sze’s disciples were surprised and questioned him. 
“ Did not your father,” they asked, “imourn for his mother who 
had been divorced?” “Yes,” was the reply. ‘Then why do you 
not cause Pih' to mourn for his mother?” Tsze-sze answered, “ My 
father failed in nothing to pursue the proper path. His observances 
increased or decreased as the case required. But I cannot attain to 
this. While she was my wife, she was Pihs mother; when she 
ceased to be ny wife, she ceased to be Pih’s mother.” The custom 
of the K‘ung family not to mourn for a mother who had left it 
herself, or been divorced, took its rise from Tsze-sze.15 

These few notices of K‘ung Keih in his more private relations 
bring him before us as a man of strong feeling and strong will, in- 
dependent, and with a tendency to asceticisin in his habits. 

As a public character, we find him at the ducal courts of Wei, 
Sung, Loo, and Pe, and at each of them held in high esteem by the 


12 See the Le Ke, IT, Pt, 11 iii, 15, FE FE 27 fi GE must be understood as I have done 
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rulers. To Wei he was carried probably by the fact of his mother 
having warried into that State. We are told that the prince of Wei 
received him with great distinction and lodged him honourably. 
On one occasion he said to him, “An officer of the State of Loo, 
you have not despised this small and narrow Wei, but have bent 
your steps hither to comfort and preserve it ;—vouchsafe to confer 
your benefits upon me.” Tsze-sze replied, “If I should wish to 
requite your princely favour with money and silks, your treasuries 
are already full of them, and Iam poor. If I should wish to requite 
it with good words, I am afraid that what I should say would not 
suit your ideas, so that I should speak in vain, and not be listened 
to. The only way in which I can requite it, is by recommending 
to your notice men of worth.” The duke said, “Men of worth is 
exactly what I desire.” “Nay,” said Keih, “you are not able to 
appreciate them.” ‘‘ Nevertheless,” was the reply, “I should like to 
hear whom you consider deserving that name.” Tsze-sze replied, 
“Do you wish to select your officers for the name they may have, 
or for their reality ?” “For their reality, certainly,” said the duke. 
His guest then said, “In the eastern borders of your State, there is 
one Le Yin, who is a man of real worth.” “What were his grand- 
father and father?” asked the duke. ‘They were husbandmen,” 
was the reply, on which the duke broke into a loud laugh, saying, 
“T do not like husbandry. The son of a husbandman cannot be fit 
for me to employ. I do not put into office all the cadets of those 
families even in which office is hereditary.” Tsze-sze observed, “I 
mention Le Yin because of his abilities; what has the fact of his 
forefathers being husbandmen to do with the case? And moreover, 
the duke of Chow was a great sage, and K‘ang-shuh was a great 
worthy. Yet if you examine their beginnings, you will find that 
from the business of husbandry they came forth to found their 
States. I did certainly have my doubts that in the selection of your 
officers you did not have regard to their real character and capacity.” 
With this the conversation ended. The duke was silent.16 

Tsze-sze was naturally led to K‘ung, as the Sung family originally 
sprang from that principality. One account, quoted in “The Four 
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Books, Text and Commentary, with Proofs and Illustrations,”!? 
says that he went thither in his 16th year, and having foiled an 
officer of the State, named YO So, in a conversation on the Shoo- 
king, his opponent was so irritated at the disgrace put on him by a 
youth, that he listened to the advice of evil counsellors, and made an 
attack on him to put him to death. The duke of Sung, hearing the 
tumult, hurried to the rescue, and when Kcih found himself in safety, 
he said, “When king Win was imprisoned in Yew-le, he made the 
Yih of Chow. My grandfather made the Ch‘un Ts‘ew after he had 
been in danger in Ch‘in and Ts‘ae. Shall I not make something 
when rescued from such a risk in Sung?” Upon this he made the 
Chung Yung in 49 p'éen. 

According to this account, the Chung Yung was the work of Tsze- 
szc’s early manhood, and the tradition has obtained a wonderful 
prevalence. The notice in “The Sacrificial Canon” says, on the 
contrary, that it was the work of his old age, when he had finally 
settled in Loo, which is much more likely.!8 

Of Tsze-sze in Pe, which could hardly be said to be out of Loo, 
we have only one short notice,—in Mencius, V, Pt. II. iii. 8, where 
the duke Hwuy of Pe is introduced as saying, “I treat Tsze-sze as 
my master.” 

We have fuller accounts of him in Loo where he spent all the 
latter years of his life, instructing his disciples to the number of 
several hundred,!® and held in great reverence by the duke Muh, 
The duke indeed wanted to raise him to the highest offiee, but he 
declined this, and would only occupy the position of a “ guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend.” Of the attention which he demanded, however, 
instances will be found in Mencius, IT. Pt. IL. xi. 3; V. Pt. IL vi. 5, and 
vii. 8, In his intercourse with the duke he spoke the truth to him 
fearlessly. In the “Cyclopedia of Surnames,” I find the following 
conversations, but I cannot tell from what source they are extracted 
into that Work.—* One day, the duke said to Tsze-sze, ‘The officer 


17 This is the Work so often referred to as the JU] HE $f FF, the full title beiog J] FE SK 
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Heen told me that you do good without wishing for any praise from 
men ;—is it so?’ T'sze-sze replied, ‘No, that is not my feeling. 
When I cultivate what is good, I wish men to know it, for when 
they know it and praise me, I feel encouraged to be more zealous in 
the cultivation. This is what I desire, and am not able to obtain. 
If I cultivate what is good, and men do not know it, it is likely that 
in their ignorance they will speak evil of me. So by my good-doing 
I only come to be evil spoken of. This is what I do not desire, but 
am not able to avoid. In the case of a man, who gets up at cock- 
crowing to practise what is good, and continues sedulous in the 
endeavour till midnight, and says at the same time that he does 
not wish men to know it, lest they should praise him, I must say of 
such a man, that if he be not deccitful he is stupid.” 

Another day, the duke asked Tsze-sze saying, ‘Can my State be 
made to flourish.” “It may,” was the reply. “And how?” Tsze- 
sze said, “QO prince, if you and your ministers will only strive to 
realize the government of the duke of Chow and of Pil-k‘in ; practis- 
ing their transforming principles, sending forth wide the favours of 
your ducal house, and not letting advantages flow in private chan- 
nels ;—if you will thus conciliate the affections of the people, and 
at the same time cultivate friendly relations with neighbouring 
States, your kingdom will soon begin to flourish.” 

On one occasion, the duke asked whether it had been the custom 
of old for ministers to go into mourning for a prince whose service 
and State they had left. Tsze-sze replicd to him, “ Of old, princes 
advanced their ministers to office according to propriety, and dis- 
missed them in the same way, and hence there was that rule. But 

now-a-days, princes bring their ministers forward as if they were going 
to take them on their knees, and send them away as if they would 
cast them into an abyss. If they do not treat them as their greatest 
enemics, it is well—How can you expect the ancient practice to be 
observed in such circumstances ?”?! 

These instances may suffice to illustrate the character of Tsze-sze, 
as it was displayed in his intercourse with the princes of his time. 
We see the saine independence which he affected in private life, and 
a dignity not unbecoming the grandson of Confucius. But we miss 
the reach of thought and capacity for administration which belonged 


*21 This conversation is given in the Le Ke, IL. Pt. LU. ii, 1. 
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to the Sage. It is with him, however, as a thinker and writer that 
we have to do, and his rank in that capacity will appear from the 
examination of the Chung Yung in the section that follows. His 
place in the temples of the Sage has been that of one of his four 
assessors, since the year 1267. He ranks with Yen Ilwuy, Tsang 
Sin, and Mencius, and bears the title of “The Philosopher Tsze-sze, 


O90 


Transmitter of the Sage.” 
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SECTION III. 
ITS INTEGRITY. 


1. In the testimony of K‘ung Foo, which has been adduced to 
prove the authorship of the Chung Yung, it is said that the Work 
consisted originally of 49 p‘éen. From this statement it is argued by 
soine, that the arrangement of it in 33 chapters, which originated 
with Choo He, is wrong;! but this does not affect the question of 
integrity, anc the character p‘évn is so vague and indelinite, that we 
cannot atiirm that K‘ung Foo meant to tell us by it that Tsze-sze 
himself divided his Treatise into so many paragraphs or chapters. 

It is on the entry in Lew Hin’s catalogue, quoted Section 1,— 
“Two pen of observations on the Chung Yung,” that the integrity 
of the present Work is called in question. Yen Sze-koo, of the 
Tang dynasty, has a note on that entry to the e¢ffect:—* There is 
now the Chung Yung in the Le Ke in one pen. But that is not 
the original Treatise here mentioned, but only a branch from it.”2 
Wang Wei, a writer of the Ming dynasty, says:—* Anciently, the 
Chung Yung consisted of two p‘fvn, as appears from the History of 
Literature of the Han dynasty, but in the Le Ke we have only one 
pien, which Choo He, when he made his ‘Chapters and Sentences,’ 
divided into 33 chapters. The old Work in two p‘éen is not to be 
met with now. 3 
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These views are based on a misinterpretation of the entry in the 
Catalogue. It does not speak of two p‘éen of the Chung Yung, but 
of two p‘éen of Observations thereon. The Great Learning carries on its 
front the evidence of being incomplete, but the student will not easily 
believe that the Doctrine of the Mean is so. I sce no reason for calling 
its integrity in question, and no necessity therefore to recur to the 
ingenious device employed in the edition of the five king published 
by the imperial authority of K‘ang He, to get over the difficulty 
which Wang Wei supposes. It there appears in two p‘éen, of which 
we have the following account from the author of “Supplemental 
Remarks upon the Four Books: 一 “The proper course now is to 
consider the first 20 chapters in Choo Hes arrangement as making 
up the first p‘éen, and the remaining 13 as forming the second. In 
this way we retain the old form of the Treatise, and do not come 
into collision with the views of Choo. For this suggestion we are 
indebted to Loo Wang-chae” (an author of the Sung dynasty).4 


4 See the 四 BE HE lh RR art, 中 席 . 
SECTION IV. 
ITS SCOPE AND VALUE, 


1. The Doctrine of the Mean is a work not easy to understand. 
“It first,” says the philosopher Ch‘ing, “speaks of one principle; it 
next spreads this out and embraces all things; finally, it returns and 
gathers them up under the one principle. Unroll it, and it fills the 
universe ; roll it up, and it retires and lies hid in secrecy.”! There 
is this advantage, however, to the student of it, that, more than 
most other Chinese Treatises, it has a beginning, a middle, and an 
end. The first chapter stands to all that follows in the character of 
a text, containing several propositions of which we have the expan- 
sion or development. If that development were satisfactory, we 
should be able to bring our own minds en rapport with that of the 
author. Unfortunately it is not so. As a writer he belongs to the 
intuitional school more than to the logical. This is well put in the 
“Continuation of the General Examination of Literary Monuments 
and Learned Men,”—‘ The philosopher Tsang reached his conelu- 
sions by following in the train of things, watching and examining; 

1 Sce the Introductory note, pp. 246, 247. 
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whereas Tsze-sze proceeds directly and reaches to Heavenly virtue. 
His was a mysterious power of discernment, approaching to that of 
Yen Hwuy.”? We must take the Book and the author, however, as 
we have them, and get to their meaning, if we can, by assiduous 
examination and reflection, 

2. “ Man has received his nature from Heaven. Conduct in accord- 
ance with that nature constitutes what is right and true,—is a pur- 
suing of the proper path. The cultivation or regulation of that 
path is what is called instruction.” It is with these axioms that the 
‘Treatise commences, and from such an introduction we might expect 
that the writer would go on to unfold the various principles of duty, 
derived from an analysis of man’s moral constitution. 

Confining himself, however, to the second axiom, he proceeds to 
say that “the path may not for an instant be left, and that the supe- 
rior man is cautious and careful in reference to what he does not see, 
and fearful and apprehensive in reference to what he does not hear. 
There is nothing more visible than what is secret, and nothing more 
manifest than what is minute, and therefore the superior man is 
watchful over his aloneness.” This is not all very plain. Compar- 
ing it with the 6th chapter of Commentary in the Great Learning, 
it seems to inculcate what is there called “making the thoughts 
sincere.” The passage contains an admonition about equivalent to 
that of Solomon,—“ Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it 
are the issues of life.” 

The next paragraph seems to speak of the nature and the path un- 
der other names. “ While there are no movements of pleasure, anger, 
sorrow, or joy, we have what may be called the state of equilibrium. 
When those feelings have been moved, and they all act in the due 
degree, we have what may be called the state of harmony. This 
equilibrium is the great root of the world and this harmony is its 
universal path.” What is here called “the state of equilibrium,” 
is the same as the nature given by Heaven, considered absolutely in 
itself, without deflection or inclination. This nature acted on from 
without, and responding with the various emotions, so as always “ to 
hit”? the mark with entire correctness, produces the state of harmony, 


2 See the i 文 JRE 3h 考 ， Bk, excix., art, F 8-8 F 得 Zz 于 iF 
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and. such harmonious response is the path along which all human 
activities should proceed. 

Finally, “Let the states of equilibrium and harmony exist in 
perfection, and a happy order will prevail throughout heaven and 
earth, and all things will be nourished and flourish.” Here we pass 
into the sphere of mystery and mysticism. The language, according 
to Choo He, “describes the meritorious achievements and transform- 
ing influence of sage and spiritual men in their highest extent.” From 
the path of duty, where we tread on solid ground, the writer sud- 
denly raises us aloft on wings of air, and will carry us we know not 
where, and to we know not what. 

3. The paragraphs thus presented, and which constitute Choo He's 
first chapter, contain the sum of the whole Work. This is acknow- 
ledged by all ;一 by the critics who disown Choo Hes interpretations 
of it, as freely as by him. Revolving them in my own mind often 
and long, I collect from them the following as the ideas of the 
author:—Ist, Man has received from Heaven a moral nature by 
which he is constituted a law to himself; 2d, Over this nature man 
requires to exercise a jealous watchfulness ; and 3d, As he possesses it, 
absolutely and relatively, in perfection, or attains to such possession 
of it, he becomes invested with the highest dignity and power, and 
may say to himself—“I am a god; yea, I sit in the seat of God.” I 
will not say here that there is blasphemy in the last of these ideas; 
but do we not have in them the same combination which we found 
in The Great Learning,—a combination of the ordinary and the 
extraordinary, the plain and the vague, which is very perplexing to 
the mind, and renders the Book unfit for the purposes of mental 
and moral discipline ? 

And here I may inquire whether we do right in calling the Treatise 
by any of the names which foreigners have hitherto used for it? In 
the note on the title, pp. 246, 247, I have entered a little into this 
question. The Work is not at all what a reader must expect to find 
in what he supposes to be a treatise on “ The Golden Medium,” “ The 
Invariable Mean,” or “The Doctrine of the Mean.” Those names are 
descriptive only of a portion of it. Where the phrase Chung Yung 


4 Compare Choo He's language in his concinding note to the Ist chapter :— ft 兵 所 att 
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occurs in the quotations from Confucius, in nearly every chapter 
from the 2d to the L1th, we do well to translate it by “ the course of 
the Mean,” or some similar terms; but the conception of it in Tsze- 
sze’s mind was of a different kind, as the preceding analysis of the 
first chapter sufficiently shows. 

4. I may return to this point of the proper title for the Work 
again, but in the mean time we must proceed with the analysis of it. 
—The ten chapters from the 2d to the 11th constitute the second part, 
and in them Tsze-sze quotes the words of Confucius, “for the pur- 
pose,” according to Choo He, “ of illustrating the meaning of the first 
chapter.” Yet, as I have just intimated, they do not to my mind do 
this. Confucius bewails the rarity of the practice of the Mean, and 
graphically sets forth the difficulty of it. ‘The empire, with its 
component States and families, may be ruled; dignities and emolu- 
ments may be declined; naked weapons may be trampled under 
foot; but the course of the Mean can not be attained to."5 “The 
knowing go beyond it, and the stupid do not come up to it." Yet 
some have attained to it. Shun did so, humble and ever learning 
from people far inferior to himself ;7 and Yen Hwuy did so, holding 
fast whatever good he got hold of, and never letting it go? Tsze- 
loo thought the Mean could be taken by storm, but Confucius taught 
him better.® And in fine, it is only the sage who can fully exemplify 
the Mean,10 

All these citations do not throw any light on the ideas presented 
in the first chapter. On the ¢ontrary they interrupt the train of 
thought. Instead of showing us how virtue, or the path of duty is in 
accordance with our Heaven-given nature, they lead us to think of 
it as a mean between two extremes. Each extreme may be a viola- 
tion of the law of our nature, but that is not made to appear. Con- 
fucius’ sayings would be in place in illustrating the doctrine of the 
Peripatetics, “which placed all virtue in a medium between oppo- 
site Vices 11 Here in the Chung Yung of Tsze-sze I have always felt 
them to be out of place. 

5. In the 12th chapter Tsze-sze speaks again himself, and we 
seem at once to know the voice. He begins by saying that “the 
way of the superior man reaches far and wide, and yet is secret,” 


5 Ch. ix. 6 Chiv, 7 Ch. iv. & Ch. viii. 9 Ch, x, 10 Ch, xi. 11 Ency- 
clupwdia Britauuicu, Preliminary Dissertativus, p. 318, latest edition 
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by which he means to tell us that the path of duty is to be pursued 
everywhere and at all times, while yet the secret spring and rule of 
it is near at hand, in the Heaven-conferred nature, the individual 
consciousness, with which no stranger can intermeddle. Choo He, 
as will be seen in the notes, gives a different interpretation of 
the utterance. But the view which I have adopted is maintained 
convincingly by Maou Se-ho in the second part of his ‘Observations 
on the Chung Yung.” With this chapter commences the third part 
of the Work, which embraces also the eight chapters which follow. “It 
is designed,” says Choo He, “to illustrate what is said in the first 
chapter that “the path may not be left.” But more than that one 
sentence finds its illustration here. Tsze-sze had reference in it also 
to what he had said— The superior man does not wait till he sees 
things to be cautious, nor till he hears things to be apprehensive. 
There is nothing more visible than what is secret, and nothing more 
manifest than what is minute. Therefore, the superior man is watch- 
ful over himself when he is alone.” 

It is in this portion of the Chung Yung that we find a good deal 
of moral instruction which is really valuable. Most of it consists of 
sayings of Confucius, but the sentiments of Tsze-sze himself in his 
own language are interspersed with them. The sage of China has 
no higher utterances than those which are given in the 13th chapter. 
一 “The path is not far from man. When men try to pursue : 
course which is far from the common indications of consciousness, 
this course cannot be considered the path. In the Book of Poetry 
it is said— 

‘In hewing an axe-handle, in hewing an axe-handle, 

The pattern is not far off,’ 
We grasp one axe-handle to hew the other, and yet if we look 
askance from the one to the other, we may consider them as apart. 
Therefore, the superior man governs men according to their nature, 
with what is proper to them; and as soon as they change what is 
wrong, he stops. When one cultivates to the utmost the moral 
principles of his nature, and exercises them on the principle of reci- 
procity, he is not far from the path. What you do not like when 
done to yourself, do not do to others. 

“In the way of the superior man there are four things, to none 
of which have I as yet attained.—To serve my father as I would 
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require my son to serve me: to this I have not attained ; to serve my 
elder brother as I would require my younger brother to serve me: 
to this I have not attained ; to serve my prince as I would require my 
minister to serve me: to this I have not attained; to set the example 
in behaving to a friend as I would require him to behave to me: to 
this I have not attained. Earnest in practising the ordinary virtues) 
and careful in speaking about them; ifin his practice he has anything 
defective, the superior man dares not but exert himself, and if in 
his words he has any excess, he dares not allow himself such license. 
Thus his words have respect to his actions, and his actions have re- 
spect to his words ;—is it not just an entire sincerity which marks the 
superior man ?” 

We have here the golden rule in its negative form expressly pro- 
pounded :— What you do not like when done to yourself, do not 
do to others.” But in the paragraph which follows we have the 
rule virtually in its positive form. Confugius recognizes the duty of 
taking the initiative,—of behaving himself to others in the first in- 
stance as he would that they should behave to him. There is a cer- 
tain narrowness, indeed, in that. the sphere of its operations seems to 
be confined to the relations of society, which are spoken of more at 
large in the 20th chapter, but let us not grudge the tribute of our 
warm approbation to the sentiments. 

This chapter is followed by two from Tsze-sze, to the effect that 
the superior man does what is proper in every change of his 
situation, always finding his rule in himself; and that in his prac- 
tice there is an orderly advance from step to step,—from what is 
near to what is remote. Then follow five chapters from Confucius: 
—the first, on the operation and influence of spiritual beings, to show 
“the manifestness of what is minute, and the irrepressibleness of 
sincerity ;” the second, on_ the filial piety of Shun, and how it was 
rewarded by Heaven with the empire, with enduring fame, and with 
long life; the third and fourth, on the kings Wan and Woo, and the 
duke of Chow, celebrating them for their filial piety and other asso- 
ciate virtues; and the fifth, on the subject of government. These chap- 
ters are interesting enough in themselves, but when I go back from 
them, and examinewhether Ihave from them any better understanding 
of the paragraphs in the first chapter which they are said to illustrate, 
Ido not find that Ihave. Three of them, the 17th, 18th, and 19th, 
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would be more in place in the Classic of Filial Piety than here 
in the Chung Yung. The meaning of the 16th is shadowy and un- 
defined. After all the study which I have directed to it, there are 
some points in reference to which I have still doubts and difficulties. 

The 20th chapter which concludes the third portion of the Work 
contains a full exposition of Confucius’ views on government, though 
professedly descriptive only of that of the kings Wan and Woo. 
Along with lessons proper for a ruler there are many also of universal 
application, but the mingling of them perplexes the mind. It tells 
us of “the five duties of universal application,”—those between 
sovereign and minister, husband and wife, father and son, elder and 
younger brother, and friends; of ‘the three virtues by which those 
duties are carried into effect,” namely, knowledge, benevolence, and 
energy ; and of “the one thing, by which those virtues are practised,” 
which is singleness or sincerity.!° It sets forth in detail the “nine 
standard rules for the administration of government,” which are “the 
cultivation by the ruler of his own character; the honouring men 
of virtue and talents; affection to his relatives; respect towards the 
great ministers ; kind and considerate treatment of the whole body of 
officers ; cherishing the mass of the people as children; encouraging 
all classes of artizans ; indulgent treatment of men from a distance; 
and the kindly cherishing of the princes of the States."!!_ There are 
these and other equally interesting topics in this chapter; but, as 
they are in the Work, they distract the mind, instead of making the 
author's great object more clear to it, and I will not say more upon 
them here. 

6. Doubtless it was the mention of “singleness,” or “sincerity,” 
in the 20th chapter, which made Tsze-sze introduce it into this 
Treatise, for from those terms he is able to go on to develope what 
he intended in saying that “if the states of Equilibrium and Har- 
mony exist in perfection, a happy order will prevail throughout 
heaven and earth, and all things will be nourished and flourish.” It 
is here, that now we are astonished at the audacity of the writer's 
assertions, and now lost in vain endeavours to ascertain his meaning 
I have quoted the words of Confucius that it is “singleness,” by 
which the three virtues of knowledge, benevolence, and energy are 
able to carry into practice the duties of universal obligation. He 
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says also that it is this same “singleness” by which “ the nine standard 
rules of government” can be effectively carried out.!2 This “‘sin- 
gleness” is just a name for “the states of Equilibrium and Harmony 
existing in perfection.” It denotes a ‘character absolutely and rela- 
tively good, wanting nothing in itself, and correct in all its out- 
goings. “Sincerity” is another term for the same thing, and in 
speaking about it, Confucius makes a distinction between sincerity 
absolute and sincerity acquired. The former is born with some, 
and practised by them without any effort; the latter is attained by 
study and practised by strong endeavour.!8 The former is “the way 
of Heaven ;” the latter is “the way of men. 14 “He who possesses 
sincerity,’—absolutely, that is,—“ is he who without effort hits what 
is right, and apprehends without the exercise of thought ;—he 
is the sage who naturally and easily embodies the right way. He 
who attains to sincerity, is he who chooses what is good and firmly 
holds it fast. And to this attainment there are requisite the ex- 
tensive study of what is good, accurate inquiry about it, careful 
reflection on it, the clear discrimination of it, and the earnest 
practice of it."15 In these passages Confucius unhesitatingly enun- 
ciates his belief that there are some men who are absolutely perfect, 
who come into the world as we may conccive the first man was, 
when he was created by God “in His own image,” full of knowledge 
and righteousness, and who grow up as we know that Christ did, 
“increasing in wisdom and in stature.” He disclaimed being con- 
sidered to be such an one himself,!6 but the sages of China were 
such. And moreover, others who are not so naturally may make 
themselves to become so. Some will have to put forth more effort 
and to contend with greater struggles, but the end will be the pos- 
session of the knowledge and the achievement of the practice. 

I need not say that these sentiments are contrary to the views of 
human nature which are presented in the Bible. The testimony 
of Revelation is that “there is not a just man upon earth that doeth 
good and sinneth not.” “If we say that we have no sin,” and in 
writing this term, I am thinking here not of sin against God, but, 
if we can conceive of it apart from that, of failures in regard to what 
ought to be in our regulation of ourselves, and in our behaviour to 
others ;—“‘if we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
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the truth is not in us.” This language is appropriate in the lips of the 
learned as well as in those of the ignorant, to the highest sage as to 
the lowest child of the soil. Neither the scriptures of God nor the 
experience of nan know of individuals absolutely perfect. The 
other sentiment that men can make themselves perfect is equally 
wide of the truth. Intelligence and goodness by no means stand to 
each other in the relation of cause and effect. The sayings of Ovid, 
“ Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor,” “ Nitimur in vetitum sem- 
per, cupimusque negata,” are a more correct expression of the facts 
of human consciousness and conduct than the high-flown phrases of 
Confucius. 

7. But Tsze-sze adopts the dicta of his grandfather without ques- 
tioning them, and gives them forth in his own style at the commence- 
ment of the fourth part of his Treatise. ‘‘ When we have intelligence 
resulting from sincerity, this condition is to be ascribed to nature; 
when we have sincerity resulting from intelligence, this condition 
is to be ascribed to instruction. But given the sincerity, and there 
shall be the intelligence; given the intelligence, and there shall be 
the sincerity.” 

Tsze-sze does more than adopt the dicta of Confucius. He applies 
them in a way which the sage never did, and which he would pro- 
bably have shrunk from doing. The sincere, or perfect man of 
Confucius is he who satisfies completely all the requirements of duty 
in the various relations of Society, and in the exercise of govern- 
ment; but the sincere man of Tsze-sze is a potency in the universe. 
“ Able to give its full development to his own nature, he can do the 
same to the nature of other men. Able to give its full development 
to the nature of other men, he can give their full development to 
the natures of animals and things. Able to give their full develop- 
ment to the natures of creatures and things, he can assist the trans- 
forming and nourishing powers of Heaven and Earth. Able to 
assist the transforming and nourishing powers of Heaven and Earth, 
he may with Heaven and Earth form a ternion.”!8 Such are the 
results of sincerity natural. The case below this—of sincerity 
acquired, is as follows,—“ The individual cultivates its shoots. From 
these he can attain to the possession of sincerity. This sincerity 
becomes apparent, From being apparent, it becomes manifest. 


17 Ch. xxi. 18 Ch, xxii, 
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From being manifest, it becomes brilliant. Brilliant, it affects others. 
Affecting others, they are changed by it. Changed by it, they are 
transformed. It is only he who is possessed of the most complete 
sincerity that can exist under heaven, who can transform.” It 
may safely be affirmed, that when he thus expressed himself, Tsze-sze 
understood neither what he said nor whereof he affirmed. Maou 
Se-ho and some other modern writers explain away many of his 
predicates of sincerity, so that in their hands they become nothing 
but.extravagant hyperboles, but the author himself would, I believe, 
have protested against such a mode of dealing with his words. True, 
his structures are castles in the air, but he had no idea himself that 
they were so. 

In the 24th chapter there is a ridiculous descent from the sublimity 
of the two preceding. We are told that the possessor of entire sin- 
cerity is like a spirit and can foreknow, but the foreknowledge is 
only a judging by the milfoil and tortoise and other auguries! But 
the author recovers himself, and resumes his theme about sincerity 
as conducting to self-completion, and the completion of other men 
and things, describing it also as possessing all the qualities which 
can be predicated of Heaven and earth. Gradually the subject is 
made to converge to the person of Confucius, who is the ideal of the 
sage, as the sage is the ideal of humanity at large. An old account 
of the object of Tsze-sze in the Chung Yung is that he wrote it to 
celebrate the virtue of his grandfather.”?° He certainly contrives to 
do this in the course of it. The 30th, 31st, and 32d chapters con- 
tain his eulogium, and never has any other mortal been exalted in 
such terms. “He may be compared to heaven and earth in their 
supporting and containing, their overshadowing and curtaining all 
things; he may be compared to the four seasons in their alternating 
progress, ‘and to the sun and moon in their successive shining.” 
‘Quick in apprehension, clear in discernment, of far-reaching intelli- 
gence, and all-embracing knowledge, he was fitted to exercise rule; 
magnanimous, generous, benign, and mild, he was fitted to exercise 
forbearance ; impulsive, energetic, firm, and enduring, he was fitted 
to maintain a firm hold; self-adjusted, grave, never swerving from 
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the Mean, and correct, he was fitted to command reverence; accom- 
plished, distinctive, concentrative, and searching, he was fitted to 
exercise discrimination.” ‘ All-embracing and vast, he was like 
heaven; deep and active as a fountain, he was like the abyss.” 
“Therefore his fame overspreads the Middle kingdom, and extends 
to all barbarous tribes. Wherever ships and carriages reach; wher- 
ever the strength of man penetrates; wherever the heavens over- 
shadow and the earth sustains; wherever the sun and moon shine; 
wherever frosts and dews fall;—all who have blood and breath 
unfeignedly honour and love him. Hence it is said,—He is the 
equal of Heaven!” “Who can know him but he who is indeed 
quick in apprehension, clear in discernment, of far-reaching intelli- 
gence, and all-embracing knowledge, possessing all heavenly virtue ?” 

8. We have arrived at the concluding chapter’ of the Work, in 
which the author, according to Choo He, “having carried his descrip- 
tions to the highest point in the preceding chapters, turns back and 
examines the source of his subject ; and then again from the work 
of the learner, free from all selfishness and watchful over himself 
when he is alone, he carries out his description, till by easy steps he 
brings it to the consummation of the whole empire tranquillized by 
simple and sincere reverentialness. He moreover eulogizes its mys- 
teriousness, till he speaks of it at last as without sound or smell. 21 
Between the first and last chapters there is a correspondency, and each 
of them may be considered as a summary of the whole treatise. The 
difference between them is, that in the first a commencement is made 
with the mention of Heaven as the conferrer of man’s nature, while 
in this the progress of man in virtue is traced, step by step, till at 
last it is equal to that of High Heaven. : 

9. I have thus in the preceding paragraphs given a general and 
somewhat copious review of this Work. My object has been to 
seize, if I could, the train of thought, and to hold it up to the reader. 
Minor objections to it, arising from the confused’use of terms and 
singular applications of passages from the older Classics, are noticed in 
the notes subjoined to the translation. I wished here that its scope 
should be seen, and the means be afforded of judging how far it is 
worthy of the high character attributed to it. ‘“ The relish of it,” 
says the younger Ch‘ing, “is inexhaustible. The whole of it is solid 


21 See the concluding note by Choo He. 
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learning. When the skilful reader has explored it with delight 
till he has apprehended it, he may carry it into practice all his life, 
and will find that it cannot be exhausted.”?? 

My own opinion of it is much less favourable. The names by 
which it has been called in translations of it have led to misconcep- 
tions of its character. Were it styled “The states of Equilibrium and 
Harmony,” we should be prepared to expect something strange and 
probably extravagant. Assuredly we should expect nothing more 
strange or extravagant than what we have. It begins sufficiently 
well, but the author has hardly enunciated his preliminary apothegms, 
when he conducts into an obscurity where we can hardly grope our 
way, and when we emerge from that, it is to be bewildered by his 
gorgeous but unsubstantial pictures of sagely perfection. He has 
eminently contributed to nourish the pride of his countrymen. He 
has exalted their sages above all that is called God or is worshipped, 
and taught the masses of the people that with them they have need 
of nothing from without. In the mean time it is antagonistic to 

. Christianity. By-and-by, when Christianity has prevailed in China, 
’ men will refer to it as a striking proof how their fathers by their 
wisdom knew neither God nor themselves 


22 The Introductory note, p. 247. 
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CHAPTER V. 


CONFUCIUS AND HIS IMMEDIATE DISCIPLES. 


SECTION I. 


LIFE OF CONFUCIUS. 


1. “And have you foreigners surnames as well?” This question 
has often been put to me by Chinese. It marks the ignorance which 
belongs to the people of all that is external to them- 
selves, and the pride of antiquity which enters largely 
as an element into their character. If such a pride could in any case 
be justified, we might allow it to the family of the Kung, the 
descendants of Confucius. In the reign of K‘ang-he, twenty-one 
centuries and a half after the death of the sage, they amounted to 
eleven thousand males. But their ancestry is carried back through 
a period of equal extent, and genealogical tables are common, in 
which the descent of Confucius is traced down from Hwang-te, the 
inventor of the cycle, B.c. 2637.! 

The more moderate writers, however, content themselves with 
exhibiting his ancestry back to the commencement of the Chow 
dynasty, B.c. 1121. Among the relatives of the tyrant Chow, the 
last emperor of the Yin dynasty, was an elder brother, by a con- 
cubine, named K‘e,? who is celebrated by Confucius, Ana, XVIIL i., 
under the title of the viscount of Wei. Foreseeing the impending 
ruin of their family, K‘e withdrew from the court; and subsequent- 
ly, he was invested by the emperor Shing, the second of the house 
of Chow, with the principality of Sung, which embraced the eastern 
portion of the present province of Ho-nan, that he might there con- 
tinue the sacrifices to the emperors of Yin. K‘e was followed as 
duke of Sung by a younger brother, in whose line the succession 


His ancestry, 


1 See Memoires concernant les Chinois, Tome XII, p. 447, ef seq. Father Amiot states, p. 501, 
that he had seen the representative of the family, who succeeded to the dignity of 衍 a a 


in the 9th year of K‘éen-lung, a.p, 1744. It is hardly necessary that 1 should say here, that the 
name Confucius is merely the Chinese characters ¥L Ke F- (Kung Foo-tsze, “The master, 
K‘ung’) latinized. 2 Rix. 
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continued. His great-grandson, the duke Min,3 was followed, p.c. 908, 
by a younger 人 leaving, however, two sons Fuh-foo Ho,* and 
Fang-sze5 Fuh Ho® resigned his right to the dukedom in favour of 
Fang-sze, who put his uncle to death in B.C. 893, and became master 
ot the State. He is known as the duke Le,’ and to his elder brother 
belongs the honour of having the sage among his descendants. 

Three descents from Fuh Ho, we find Ching K‘au-foo,8 who was 
a distinguished officer under the dukes Tae, Woo, and Seuen® (B.c. 
799—728). He is still celebrated for his humility, and for his 
literary tastes. We have accounts of him as being in communi- 
cation with the Grand-historiographer of the empire, and engaged 
in researches about its ancient poetry, thus setting an example of one 
of the works to which Confucius gave himself.!9 K‘aou gave birth 
to K‘ung-foo Kea,!! from whom the surname of K* ung took its rise. 
Five generations had now elapsed since the duikedam was held in 
the direct line of his ancestry, and it was according to the rule in 
such cases that the branch should cease its connection with the 
ducal stem, and merge among the people under a new surname. 
K‘ung Kea was Master of the Horse in Sung, and an officer of well 
known loyalty and probity. Unfortunately for himself, he had a wife 
of surpassing beauty, of whom the chief minister of the State, by 
name Hwa Tuh,!? happened on one occasion to get a glimpse. De- 
termined to possess her, he commenced a series of intrigues, which, 
ended, B.c. 709, in the murder of Kea and the reigning duke Shang.13 
At the same time, Tuh secured the person of the lady, and hastened 
to his palace with the prize, but on the way she had strangled her- 
self with her girdle. 

An enmity was thus commenced between the two families of K‘ung 
and Hwa which the lapse of time did not obliterate, and the latter 
being the more powerful of the two, Kea’s great-grandson withdrew 
into the State of Loo to avoid their persecution. There he was ap- 
pointed commandant of the city of Fang,!* and is known in history 


3 Ee 公 . 4 af, 4g 何 . 5 i] (al, 方 ) ji. 6 I drop here the ag (up. 2d 


tone), which seems to have been used in those times in a manner equivalent to our Mr, 7 fis 

公 . 8 正 考 Th: nil is used in the same way as 1; ; see note 6. 9 R. 武 ， en 

= A. 10, See the / & 3B, and ia AG 4 序 ; ; quoted in Keang Yung's (J 未 ) Life 

of Confucius, which forms a part uf the >) he 图 4S. il FL Rh. 12 2 dpe AF- 
13 yy ZX. 14 防 . 
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by the name of Fang-shuh. Fang-shuh gave birth to Pih-hea,'® and 
from him came Shuli-leang Heih,!* the father of Confucius. Heih 
appears in the history of the times as a soldier of great prowess and 
daring bravery. In the year B.C. 562, when serving at the siege of 
a place called Peih-yang,!* a party of the assailants made their way in 
at a gate'which had purposely been left open, and no sooner were they 
inside than the portcullis was dropped. Heih was just entering, and 
catching the massive structure with both his hands, he gradually 
by dint of main strength raised it and held it up, till his friends had 
made their escape. 

Thus much on the ancestry of the sage. Doubtless he could 
trace his descent in the way which has been indicated up to the 
imperial house of Yin, nor was there one among his ancestors dur- 
ing the rule of Chow to whom he could not refer with satisfaction. 
They had been ministers and soldiers of Sung and Loo, all men of 
worth, and in Ching K‘aou, both for his humility and literary 
researches, Confucius might have special complacency. 

2. Confucius was the child of Shuh-leang Heih’s old age. The 
soldier had married in early life, but his wife brought him only 

shies de Ata his daughters,—to the number of nine, and no son. 
first public employments. By a concubine he had a son, named Mang-p‘e 
cri a and also Pih-ne,! who proved a cripple, so that, 
when he was over seventy years, Heih sought a second wife in the 
Yen family,? from which came subsequently Yen Hwuy, the favour- 
ite disciple of his son. There were three daughters in the family, 
the youngest being named Ching-tsae.3 Their father said to them, 
“ Here is the commandant of Tsow. His father and grandfather 
were only scholars, but his ancestors before them were descendants 
of the sage emperors. He is a man ten feet high, and of extraor- 
dinary prowess, and [ am very desirous of his alliance. Though he is 
old and austere, you need have no misgivings about him. Which of 
you three will be his wife?” The two elder danghters were silent, 
but Ching-tsae said, “ Why do you ask us, father? It is for you to 
determine.” “ Very well,” said her father in reply, “you will do.” 


15 Bi 0 ETE RHE Me. 48 I. 
aie . 9 yer = 4 区 - 
1 熏 皮 一 字 伯 尼 :> 起兵， : 徽 在 .上 芷 人 ,时长 十 尺 . 
See, on the length of the ancient foot, Ana, VILL. vi. but the point needs a more sifting investiga. 


tion than it has yet received, 
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Ching-tsae, accordingly, became Heih’s wife, and in due time gave 
birth to Confucius, who received the name of K‘ew, and was subse- 
quently styled Chung-ne.® The event happened on the 2ist day 
of the 10th month of the 21st year of the duke Seang, of Loo, being 
the 20th year of the emperor Ling, B.c. 551. The birth-place was 
in the district of ‘sow, of which Heih was the governor. It was 
somewhere within the limits of the present department of Yen-chow 
in Shan-tung, but the honour of being the exact spot is claimed for 
two places in two different districts of the department. 

The notices which we have of Confucius’ early years are very 
scanty. When he was in his third year his father died. It is related of 


5 名 By 学 4ih .- The legends say that Ching-tsae, fearing lest she should not have a 
son, in consequence of her husband's age, privately ascended the Ne-k‘ew hill to pray for the boon, 
and that when she had obtained it, she commemorated the fact in the names—K-ew and Chung-ne. 
But the cripple, Mang-p‘e, had previously been styled Pih-ne. ‘There was some reason, previous 
to Confucius’ birth, for using the term ne in the family. As might be expected, the birth of the 
sage is surrounded with many prodigious occurrences, One account is, that the husband and wife 
prayed together for a son in a dell of mount Ne. As Ching-tsae went up the hill, the leaves of 
the trees and plants all erected themselves, and bent downwards on her return. That night she 
dreamt the Black 7’ appeared, and said to her, You shall have a son, a sage, and you must bring 
him forth in a hollow mulberry tree” One day during her pregnancy, she fell into a dreamy 
state, and saw five old men in the hall, who called themselves the essences of the five planets, and 
led an anival which looked like a small cow with one horn, and was covered with scales like a 
dragon. ‘This creature knelt before Ching-tsue, and cast forth from its mouth a slip of gem, on 
which was the inscription,—‘The son of the essence of water shall suceeed to the withering 
Chow, and be a throneless king” Ching-tsae tied a piece of embroidered ribbon about its horn, 
and the vision disappeared, When Heih was told of it, he said, *‘The creature must be the K‘e- 
lin.’ As her time drew near, Ching-tsac asked her husband if there was any place in the neigh- 
bourhood called ‘The hollow mulberry tree.’ He told her there was a dry cave in the south 
hill, which went by that name. ‘Then she said, ‘I will go and be confined there.’ Her husband 
was surprised, but when made acquainted with her former dream, he made the necessary arrange- 
ments. On the night when the child was born, two dragons came and kept watch on the left 
and right of the hill, and two spirit-ladies appeared in the air, pouring out fragrant odours, as if 
to bathe Ching-tsae; and as soon as the birth took place, a spring of clear warm water bubbled up 
from the floor of the cave, which dried up again when the child had been washed in it. The child 
was of an extraordinary appearance ; with a mouth like the sea, ox lips, a dragon's back, &c., &e. 
On the top of his head was a remarkable formation, in consequence of which he was named K‘ew, &e. 


See the 齐 国 ie Bk, Ixxviii.—Sze-ma ‘T's‘een seems to make Confucius to have been ille- 


gitimate, saying that Heih and Miss Yen cohabited in the wilderness (HE. 合 ) Keang Yung 
says that the phrase has reference simply to the disparity of their ages. 

6 Sze-ma T’s‘een says that Confucius was born in the 22d year of duke Seang, n.c. 550. He is 
followed by Choo He in the short sketch of Confucius’ life prefixed to the Lun Yu, and by ‘The 
Annals of the Empire’ AE 代 we #0 ay published with imperial sanction in the reign of 
Kea-k‘ing. (To this latter work I have generally referred for my dates.) ‘The year assigned in 
the text above rests on the authority of Kuh-léang and Kung-yang, the two commentators on 
the Ts‘un Ts‘ew. With regard to the month, however, the 10th is that assigned by Kuh-léang, 
while Kung-yang names the 11th, 7 ‘Tsow is written Bt, RIL IX and $i 
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him, that as a boy he used to play at the arrangement of sacrificial 
vessels, and at postures of ceremony. Of his schooling we have no 
reliable account. There is a legend, indeed, that at seven he went to 
school to Gan P‘ing-chung,® but it must be rejected as P‘ing-chung 
belonged to the State of Ts‘e. He tells us himself that at fifteen he 
bent his mind to learning ;® but the condition of the family was one 
of poverty. Ata subsequent period, when people were astonished 
at the variety of his knowledge, he explained it by saying “ When 
I was young, my condition was low, and therefore I acquired my 
ability in many things; but they were mean matters.”!° 

When he was nineteen, he married a lady from the State of Sung, 
of the Kéen-kwan family," and in the following year his son Le was 
born. On the occasion of this event, the duke Ch‘aou sent him a 
present of a couple of carp. It was to signify his sense of his prince’s 
favour, that he callec his son Le (The Carp), and afterwards gave 
him the designation of Pihb-yul2 (/%sh Primus), No mention is made 
of the birth of any other children, though we know, from Ana. V. i., 
that he had at least one daughter. The fact of the duke of Loo's 
sending him a gift on the occasion of Les birth, shows that he was 
not unknown, but was already commanding public attention and 
the respect of the great. 

It was about this time, probably in the year after his marriage, 
that Confucius took his first public employment, as keeper of the 
stores of grain," and in the following year he was put in charge of 
the public fields and lands.'* Mencius adduces these employments 
in illustration of his doctrine that the superior man may at times take 
office on account of his poverty, but must confine himself in such a 
case to places of small emolument, and aim at nothing but the dis- 
charge of their humble duties. According to him, Confucius as 
keeper of stores, said, “ My calculations must all be right :一 that is 
all I have to care about ;” and when in charge of the public fields, 
he said, The oxen and sheep must be fat and strong and superior : 
一 that is all I have to care about.” It does not appear whether 


8 Fe AR ip. 9 Ana. Te iv, 10 Ana, IX, vi, = 11 BR OFF BS OR. 
12 名 Ey fae. ty 字 {A ffi. 13 Fi Zz Hi. This is Mencius’ account, Sze-ma 
Ts‘een says = 人 篇 aR KK 更， but his subsequent words 料 量 show that the office 
Was the same, 14 Mencius calls this office Fe Ly. while Sze-ma Ts'een says FH 司 职 更 . 


15 Mencius, V, Pt. II. v. 4. 
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these offices were held by Confucius in the direct employment of the 
State, or asa dependent of the Ke family in whose jurisdiction he 
lived, The present of the carp from the duke may incline us to 
suppose the former. 
3. In his twenty-second year, Confucius commenced his labours as 
a public teacher, and his house became a resort for young and 
enquiring spirits, who wished to learn the doctrines of antiquity. 
However small the fee his pupils were able to 
Janammencement of Mis afford, he never refused his instructions.! All 
papa feo een that he required, was an ardent desire for 
improvement, and some degree of capacity. 
“T do not open up the truth,” he said, “to one who is not eager to 
get knowledge, nor help out any one who is not anxious to explain 
himself. When I have presented one corner of a subject to any one, 
and he cannot from it learn the other three, I do not repeat my 
lesson,”2 
His mother died in the year B.c. 528, and he resolved that her 
body should lie in the same grave with that of his father, and that 
their common resting place should be in Fang, the first home of the 
K‘ung in Loo. But here a difficulty presented itself. His father’s 
coffin had been for twenty years, where it had first been deposited, 
off the road of The Five Fathers, in the vicinity of Tsow :—would it 
be right in him to move it? He was relieved from this perplexity 
by an old woman of the neighbourhood, who told him that the 
coffin had only just been put into the ground, as a temporary ar- 
rangement, and not regularly buried. On learning this, he carried 
his purpose into execution. Both coffins were conveyed to Fang, 
and put in the ground together, with no intervening space between 
them, as was the custom in some States. And now came a new 
perplexity. He said to himself, “In old times, they had graves, 
but raised no tumulus over them, But I am a man, who belongs 
equally to the north and the south, the east and the west. I must 
have something by which I can remember the place.” Accordingly 
he raised a mound, four feet high, over the grave, and returned 
home, leaving a party of his disciples to see everything properly 
completed. In the mean time there came on a heavy storm of rain, 
and it was a considerable time before the disciples joined hin. 


1 Ana, VIL. vii. 2 Ana. VIL. viii. 
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“What makes you so late?” he asked. “The grave in Fang fell 
down,” they said. He made no reply, and they repeated their 
answer three times, when he burst into tears, and said, “ Ah! they 
did not make their graves so in antiquity.”3 

Confucius mourned for his mother the regular period of three 
years,—three years nominally, but in fact only twenty-seven months. 
Five days after the mourning was expired, he played on his lute 
but could not sing. It required other five days before he could 
accompany an instrument with his voice.* 

Some writers have represented Confucius as teaching his disciples 
important lessons from the manner in which he buried his mother, 
and having a design to correct irregularities in the ordinary funeral 
ceremonies of the time. These things are altogether “ without 
book.” We simply have a dutiful son paying the last tribute of 
affection to a good parent. In one point he departs from the ancient 
practice, raising a mound over the grave, and when the fresh earth 
gives way from a sudden rain, he is moved to tears, and seems to 
regret his innovation. This sets Confucius vividly before us,—a 
man of the past as much as of the present, whose own natural feelings 
were liable to be hampered in their development by the traditions 
of antiquity which he considered sacred. It is important, however, 
to observe the reason which he gave for rearing the mound. He 
had in it a presentiment of much of his future course. He was “a 
man of the north, the south, the east, and the west.” He might 
not confine himself to any one State. He would travel, and his way 
might be directed to some “ wise ruler,” whom his counsels would 
conduct to a benevolent sway that would break forth on every side 
till it transformed the empire. 

4. When the mourning for his mother was over, Confucius re- 
mained in Loo, but in what special capacity we do not know. Pro- 

bably he continued to encourage the resort of 
‘oun ‘ot Chow's AN percha inquirers to whom he communicated instruc- 
3. 598-617, tion, and pursued his own researches into 
the history, literature, and institutions of the 
empire. In the year b.c. 524, the chief of the small State of T‘an,t 


3 Le Ke, II. Pt. I. i. 10; Pt. II. iii. 30; Pt. 1.1.6, See also the discussion of those passages in 
Keang Yung’s ‘Life of Confucius.’ 4 Le Ke, Il. Pt. I. i. 22. 


1 See the Ts‘un Ts‘ew, under the 7th year of duke Chaou 一 秋 ， Hh 子 来 ij]. 
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made his appearance at the court of Loo, and discoursed in a won- 
derful manner, at a feast given to him by the duke, about the names 
which the most ancient sovereigns, from Hwang-te downwards, gaye 
to their ministers. The sacrifices to the emperor Shaou-haou, the 
next in descent from Hwang-te, were maintained in T‘an, so that 
the chief fancied that he knew all about the abstruse subject on 
which he discoursed, Confucius, hearing about the matter, waited 
on the visitor, and learned from him all that he had to communi- 
cate.? 

To the year B.C. 523, when Confucius was twenty-nine years old, 
is referred his studying music under a famous master of the name of 
Séang.? He was approaching his 30th year when, as he tells us, “he 
stood’ firm, that is, in his convictions on the subjects of learning 
to which he had bent his mind fifteen years before. Five years 
more, however, were still to pass by, before the anticipation mention- 
ed in the conclusion of the last paragraph began to receive its 
fulfilment,® though we may conclude from the way in which it was 
brought about that he was growing all the time in the estimation 
of the thinking minds in his native State. 

In the 24th year of duke Ch‘aou, B.c. 517, one of the principal 
ministers of Loo, known by the name of Maing He, died. Seventeen 
years before, he had painfully felt his ignorance of ceremonial obser- 
rances and had made it his subsequent business to make himself 
acquainted with them. On his deathbed, he addressed his chief 
officer, saying, “ A knowledge of propriety is the stem of a man. 
Without it he has no means of standing firm. I have heard that 
there is one K‘ung Kew, who is thoroughly versed in it. He is a 
descendant of Sages, and though the line of his family was extin- 
guished in Sung, among his ancestors there were Fuh-foo Ho, who 
resigned the dukedom to his brother, and Ching K‘aou-foo, who was 


2 This rests on the respectable authority of Tso-k‘ew Ming's annotations on the Ts‘un Ts‘ew, 
but I must consider it apocryphal. The legend-writers have fashioned a journey to Tan。 The 
slightest bistorical intimation becomes a text with them, on which they enlarge to the glory of 
the sage. Amiot has reproduced and expanded their romancings, and others, such as Pauthier 
(Chine, pp. 121-183) and Thornton (History of China, vol. I. pp. 151-215) have followed in his 
wake, 3 Ail HE See the ‘ Family Sayings,’ 4s =}, art. $e Ms 解 ; but the account 
there given is not more credible than the chiet of T‘an’s expositions, 4 Ana. II. iv. 

5 The jonrney to Chow is placed by Sze-ma T's‘een before Confucius’ holding of his first 





official employments, and Choo Ife and most other writers follow him. It is a great error, and 
ariscn from a misunderstanding of the passage frum the 左 K fii upon the subject. 
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distinguished for his humility. Tsang Heih has observed that if 
sage men of intelligent virtue do not attain to eminence, distinguish- 
ed men are sure to appear among their posterity. His words are 
now to be verified, I think, in K‘ung K‘ew. After my death, you 
must tell Ho-ke to go and study proprieties under him.” — In con- 
sequence of this charge, Ho-ke,? Mang He's son, who appears in the 
Analects under the name of Mang E,® and a brother, or perhaps 
only a near relative, named Nan-kung King-shuh,® became disciples 
of Confucius, Their wealth and standing in the State gave him a 
position which he had not had before, and he told King-shuh of a 
wish which he had to visit the court of Chow, and especially to 
confer on the subject of ceremonies and music with Laou Tan. King- 
shuh represented the matter to the duke Ch‘aou, who put a carriage 
and a pair of horses at Confucius’ disposal for the expedition,” 

At this time the court of Chow was in the city of L6," in the 
present department of Ho-nan of the province of the same name. 
The reigning emperor is known by the title of King,!? but the sove- 
reignty was little more than nominal. The state of China was then 
analogons to that of one of the European kingdoms during the pre- 
valence of the feudal system. At the commencement of the dynasty, 
the various States of the empire had been assigned to the relatives 
and adherents of the reigning family. There were thirteen princi- 
palities of greater note, and a large number of smaller dependencies. 
During the vigorous youth of the dynasty, the emperor or lord 
paramount exercised an effective control over the various chiefs, but 
with the lapse of time there came weakness and decay. The chiefs— 
corresponding somewhat to the European dukes, earls, marquises, bar- 
ons, &e.,—quarreled and warred among themselves, and the stronger 
among them barely acknowledged their subjection to the emperor. 
A similar condition of things prevailed in each particular State. 
There there were hereditary ministerial families, who were contin- 
ually encroaching on the authority of their rulers, and the heads of 
those families again were frequently hard pressed by their inferior 
officers. Such was the state of China in Confucius’ time. The 


se A UP MAKE HB SBF oe 


向 AL. 10 The 家 ee makes King-shuh accompany Confucius to Chow, It is difficult to 
understand this, if King-shuh were really a sun of Mang Me who had died that year. ll 洛 . 


1 向 =E (wc. 518-475), 
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reader must have it elearly before hin, if he would understand the 
position of the sage, and the reforms which, we shall find, it was 
subsequently his object to introduce. 

Arrived at Chow, he had no intercourse with the court or any of the 
principal ministers, He was there not as a politician, but an inquirer 
about the ceremonies and maxims of the founders of the dynasty. 
Laou Tan,! whom he had wished to sce, the acknowledged founder 
of the ‘Taouists, or Rationalistic sect which has maintained its ground 
in opposition to the followers of Confucius, was then a treasury- 
keeper. They met and freely interchanged their views, but no 
reliable account of their conversations has been preserved. Jn the 
5th Book of the Le Ke, which is headed, The philosopher Tsing 
asked,” Confucius refers four times to the views of Laou-tsze on 
certain points of funeral ceremonies, and in the “ Family Sayings,” 
Book xxiv., he tells Ke K‘ang what he had heard from him about 
“The Five Tes,” but we may hope their conversation turned also on 
more important subjects. Sze-na Ts‘een, favourable to Laou-tsze, 
makes him lecture his visitor in the following style:—“ Those whom 
you talk about are dead, and their bones are mouldered to dust; 
only their words remain. When the superior man gets his time, he 
mounts aloft; but when the time is against him, he moves as if his 
feet were entangled. I have heard that a good merchant, though 
he has rich treasures deeply stored, appears as if he were poor, and 
that the superior man whose virtue is complete, is yet to outward 
seeming stupid. Put away your proud air and many desires, your 
insinuating habit and wild will! These are of no advantage to 
you. This is all which I have to tell you,” On the other hand, 
Confucius is made to say to his disciples, “I know how birds ean 
fly, how fishes can swim, and how animals can run, But the run- 
ner may be snared, the swimmer may be hooked, and the flyer may 
be shot by the arrow. But there is the dragon. I cannot tell how 
he mounts on the wind through the clouds, and rises to heaven, 
To-day I have seen Laou-tsze, and can only compare him to the 
dragon.” 


13 According to Sze-ma Ts‘eon, Tan was the posthumous epithet of this individual, whose 
surname was Le ( 李 ) name Urs CEP), and designation Pih-yang ( 伯 1}. 4 BA RE 
Hil EE Fe 15 See the Bi aE. 列 i 第 一 ,and compare the remarks attributed to 


Laou-tsze in the account of the Kung family near the beginning. 
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While at Ls, Confucius walked over the gfiounds set apart for 
the great sacrifices to Heaven and Earth; inspected the pattern of 
the Hall of Light, built to give audience in to the princes of the 
empire; and examined all the arrangements of the ancestral 
temple and the court. From the whole he received a profound 
impression. ‘ Now,” said he with a sigh, “I know the sage wisdom 
of the duke of Chow, and how the house of Chow attained to the 
imperial sway.” On the walls of the Hall of Light were paintings 
of the ancient sovereigns from Yaou and Shun downwards, their 
characters appearing in the representations of them, and words of 
praise or warning being appended. There was also a picture of the 
duke of Chow sitting with his infant nephew, the king Shing, upon 
his knees, to give audience to all the princes, Confucius surveyed 
the scene with silent delight, and then said to his followers, “ Here 
you see how Chow became so great. As we use a glass to examine 
the forms of things, so must we study antiquity in order to under- 
stand the present.”!7 In the hall of the ancestral temple, there was 
a metal statue of a man with three clasps upon his mouth, and his 
back covered over with an enjoyable homily on the duty of keeping 
a watch upon the lips. Confucius turned to his disciples and said, 
“Observe it, my children, ‘These words are true, and commend 
themselves to our feelin gs.”18 

About music he made inquiries at Ch‘ang Hwang, to whom the 
following remarks are attributed :—“ I have observed about Chung- 
ne many marks of a sage. His has river eyes and a dragon forehead, 
—the very characteristics of Hwang-te. His arms are long, his 
back is like a tortoise, and he is nine feet six inches in height,—the 
very semblance of T'ang the Completer. When he speaks, he praises 
the ancient kings. He moves along the path of humility and 
courtesy. He has heard of every subject, and retains with a strong 
memory. His knowledge of things seems inexhaustible-—Have we 
not in him the rising of a sage ?”!9 

I have given these notices of Confucius at the court of Chow, 
more as being the only ones I could find, than because I put much 
faith in them. He did not remain there long, but returned the 


same year to Loo, and continued his work of teaching. His fame 


16, 17, 18 See the 家 a. 48 —. art, fe Ja. 19 Quoted by Keang Yung from ‘The 
Family Sayings.’ 
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was greatly increased ; disciples came to him from different parts, 
till their number amounted to three thousand. Several of those 
who have come down to us as the most distinguished among his 
followers, however, were yet unborn, and the statement just given 
may be considered as an exaggeration. We are not to conceive of 
the disciples as forming a community, and living together. Parties 
of them may have done so. We shall find Confucius hereafter 
always moving amid a company of admiring pupils; but the greater 
number must have had their proper avocations and ways of living, 
and would only resort to the master, when they wished specially to 
ask his counsel or to learn of him. 

5. In the year succeeding the return to Loo, that State fell into 
great confusion. There were three Families in it, all connected 
irregularly with the ducal house, who had long kept the rulers in a 

condition of dependency. ‘They appear fre- 
Blades stig jullewing quently in the Analects as the Ke clan, the 
year. Be. 516, 515. Shuh, and the Ming; and while Confucius 
freely spoke of their usurpations,1 he was a sort of dependent of the 
Ke family, and appears in frequent communication with members of 
all thethree. In the year 3B.C. 516, the duke Ch‘aou came to open 
hostilities with them, and being worsted, fled into Ts‘e, the State 
adjoining Loo on the north. Thither Confucius also repaired, that 
he might avoid the prevailing disorder of his native State. Ts‘e 
was then under the government of a duke, afterwards styled King,2 
who “had a thousand teams, each of four horses, but on the day of 
his death the people did not praise him for a single virtue."® His 
chief minister, however, was Gan Ying,* a inan of considerable ability 
and worth. At his court the music of the ancient sage-emperor, 
Shun, originally brought to T‘se from the State of Ts‘in,® was still 
preserved. 

According to the “ Family Sayings,” an incident occurred on the 
way to Tse which I may transfer to these pages as a good speci- 
men of the way in which Confucius turned occurring matters to 
account, in his intercourse with his disciples. As he was passing 
by the side of the T‘ae mountain, there was a woman weeping and 
wailing by a grave. Confucius bent forward in his carriage, and 


1 See Analects, IL. i, ii, etal. 2. 最 ZR. 3AnaXVI xi 4 BO This 
is the same who was afterwards styled pe 再 i. 5 [a 
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after listening to her for some time, sent Tsze-loo to ask the canse of 
her grief. “You weep, as if you had experienced sorrow upon 
sorrow,” said T'sze-loo. The woman replied, “It is so. My hus- 
band’s father was killed here by a tiger, and my husband also; and 
now my son has met the same fate.” Confucius asked her why she did 
not remove from the place, and on her answering, “ There is here no 
oppressive government,” he turned to his disciples, and said, “My 
children, remeinber this. Oppressive government is fiercer than a 
tiger,”6 

As soon as he crossed the border from Loo, we are told he 
discovered from the gait and manners of a boy, whom he saw carrying 
a pitcher, the influence of the sage’s music, and told the driver of his 
earriage to hurry on to the capital.7 Arrived there, he heard the 
strain, and was so ravished with it, that for three months he did 
not know the taste of flesh. “I did not think,” he said, “that 
music could have been made so excellent as this. 3 The duke King 
was pleased with the conferences which he had with him,9 and 
proposed to assign to him the town of Lin-k’ew, from the revenues 
of which he might derive a sufficient support ; but Confucius refused 
the gift, and said to his disciples, “ A superior man will only receive 
reward for services which he has done. I have given advice to the 
duke King, but he has not yet obeyed it, and now he would endow 
me with this place! Very far is he from understanding me.”! 

On one occasion the duke asked about government, and received 
the characteristic reply, ‘There is government when the prince is 
prince, and the minister is minister; when the father is father, and 
the son is son. 1 [ say that the reply is characteristic. Once, when 
Tsz-loo asked him what he would consider the first thing to be done 
if entrusted with the government of a State, Confucius answered, 
“ What is necessary is to rectify names.”!? The disciple thought the 


6 See the 家 zh, 4 py. art, TE ai 解 ， I have ttanslated, however, from the Le Ke, 


II, Pt Il. iii, 10, where the same Ce is given, with some variations, and without saying 
when or where it occurred. 7 See the at bie 4 十 九 ， p. 13, 8 Ana, VII, xiii. 

9 Some of these are related in the Family Sayings ;—about the burning of the ancestral shrine 
of the emperor Het. and a one-footed bird which appeared hopping and flapping its wings in Ts‘e. 
They are plainly fabulous, though yx in hg of Confucius’ see wisdom, This reference to 


them is more than enough. RK RH. 2 ese = FV K 本 ll, Ana, XII. xi, 
12 Ana, XIII, iii. 
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reply wide of the mark, but it was substantially the same with what 
he said to the duke King. There is a sufficient foundation in 
nature for government in the several relations of society, and if 
those be maintained and developed according to their relative 
significancy, it is sure to obtain, This was a first principle in the 
political ethies of Confucius. 

Another day the duke got to a similar inquiry the reply that the 
art of government lay in an economical use of the revenues; and 
being pleased, he resumed his purpose of retaining the philosopher in 
his State, and proposed to assign to him the fields of Ne-k’e. His 
chief minister Gan Ying dissuaded him from the purpose, saying, 
“Those scholars are impracticable, and cannot be imitated. They 
are haughty and ‘conceited of their own views, so that they will not 
be content in inferior positions. They set a high value on all 
funeral ceremonies, give way to their grief and will waste their 
property on great burials, so that they would only be injurious to the 
common manners, This Mr K‘ung has a thousand peculiarities. It 
would take generations to exhaust all that he knows about the 
ceremonies of going up and going down. ‘This is not the time to 
examine into his rules of propriety. If you, prince, wish to employ 
him to change the customs of Ts‘e, you will not be making the 
people your primary consideration.”!8 . 

I had rather believe that these were not the words of Gan Ying, 
but they must represent pretty correctly the sentiments of many 
of the statesmen of the time about Confucius. The duke of Ts‘e 
got tired ere long of having such a monitor about him, and observ- 
ed, “I cannot treat him as I would the chief of the Ke family. I 
will treat him in a way between that accorded to the chief of the Ke, 
and that given to the chief of the Mang family.” Finally he said, “I 
am old; I cannot use his doctrines.”!4 These observations were made 
directly to Confucius, or came to his hearing.!® It was not consis- 
tent with his self-respect to remain longer in Ts‘e, and he returned 
to Loo.!6 

6. Returned to Loo, he remained for the long period of about 


13 See the 史记 ,孔子 世 家 , p. 2. 14 Ana, XVIII, iii, 15 Sze-ma Ts‘cen 


makes the first observation to have been addressed directly to Confucius. 16 According to 
the above account Confucius was only once, and for a portion of two years, in Ts‘e, For the 
refutation of contrary accounts, see Keang Yung’s Life of the sage. 
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fifteen years without being engaged in any official employment. It 
was a time, indeed, of great disorder. The duke 

me cho without Ch‘aou continued a refugee in Ts'e, the govern- 
BO. 515-001. ment being in the hands of the great Families, up 
to his death in B.c. 509, on which event the rightful heir was set 
aside, and another member of the ducal house, known to us by the 
title of Ting,! substituted in his place. ‘The ruling authority of the 
principality became thus still more enfeebled than it had been be- 
fore, and, on the other hand, the chiefs of the Ke, the Shuh, and the 
Mang, could hardly keep their ground against their own officers. 
Of those latter the two most conspicuous were Yang Hoo,? called 
also Yang Ho,’ and Kung-shan Fuh-jaou.t At one time Ke Hwan, 
the most powerful of the chiefs, was kept a prisoner by Yang Hoo, 
and was obliged to make terms with him in order to secure his 
liberation. Confucius would give his countenance to none, as he 
disapproved of all, and he studiously kept aloof from them. Of how 
he comported himself among them we have a specimen in the inci- 
dent related in the Analects, xv. i-‘‘ Yang Ho wished to see Con- 
fucius, but Confucius would not go to see him. On this, he sent a 
present of a pig to Confucius, who, having chosen a time when Ho 
was not at home, went to pay his respects for the gift. He met 
him, however, on the way. ‘Come, let me speak with you,’ said the 
officer. ‘Can he be called benevolent, who keeps his jewel in his 
bosom, and leaves his country to confusion?’ Confucius replied, 
_*No.’ ‘Can he be called wise, who is anxious to be engaged in 
public employment, and yet is constantly losing the opportunity of 
being so?’ Confucius again said, ‘No.’ The other added, ‘The 
days and months are passing away; the years do not wait for us.’ 
Confucius said, ‘Right; I will go into office.’” Chinese writers are 
eloquent in their praises of the sage for the combination of propriety, 
complaisance, and firmness, which they see in his behaviour in this 
matter. To myself there seems nothing remarkable in it but a 
somewhat questionable dexterity. But it was well for the fame of 
Confucius that his time was not occupied during those years with 
official services. He turned them to better account, prosecuting his 
researches into the poetry, history, ceremonies, and music of the 
empire. Many disciples continued to resort to him, and the legendary 
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writers tell us how he employed their services in digesting the results 
of his studies. I must repeat, however, that several of them, whose 
names are most famous, such as Tsang Sin, were as yet children, and, 
Min Sun was not born till B.c. 500. 

To this period we must refer the almost single instance which 
we have of the manner of Confucius’ intercourse with his son Le. 
“ Have you heard any lessons from your father different from what 
we have all heard?” asked one of the disciples once of Le. ‘ No,” 
‘said Le. “ He was standing alone once, when I was passing through 
the court below with hasty steps, and said to me, ‘ Have you read the 
Odes?’ On my replying, ‘Not yet,’ he added, ‘If you do not learn 
‘the Odes, you will not be fit to converse with.’ Another day, in the 
same place and the same way, he said to me, ‘Have you read the 
rules of Propriety?” On my replying, ‘Not yet,’ he added, ‘If you 
do not learn the rules of Propriety, your character cannot be establish- 
ed.’ I have heard only these two things from him.” The disciple 
was delighted and observed, “1 asked one thing, and I have got 
three things. I have heard about the Odes. I have heard about 
the rules of Propriety. Ihave also heard that the superior man 
maintains a distant reserve towards his son "6 

I can easily believe that this distant reserve was the rule which 
Confucius followed generally in his treatment of his son. A stern 
dignity is the quality which a father has to maintain upon his system, 
It is not to be without the element of kindness, but that must never 
go beyond the line of propriety. There is too little room left for the 
play and development of natural affection. 

The divoree of his wife must also have taken place during these 
years, if it ever took place at all, which is a disputed point. The 
curious reader will find the question discussed in the notes on the 
second Book of the Le Ke. ‘The evidence inclines, I think, against 
the supposition that Confucius did put his wife away. When she 
died, at a period subsequent to the present, Le kept on weeping 
aloud for her after the period for such a demonstration of grief had 
expired, when Confucius sent a message to him that his sorrow must 
be subdued, and the obedient son dried his tears.7 We are glad to 
know that on one occasion—the death of his favourite disciple, Yen 


5 PS fig. 6. Ana XVL xiii, 7 See the Le Ke Il, Pt L. i. 27, 
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Hwuy—the tears of Confucius himself would flow over and above 
the measure of propriety.’ 

7 We come to the short period of Confucius’ official life. In the 

Heholdsofce, Yeat B.c.501, things had come to a head between the 
BL. 500-496, chiefs of the three Families and their ministers, and 
had resulted in the defeat of the latter. In B.C. 500, the resources 
of Yang Hoo were exhausted, and he fled into Ts‘e, so that the 
State was delivered from its greatest troubler, and the way was 
made more clear for Confucius to go into office, should an oppor- 
tunity occur. It soon presented itself. Towards the end of that 
year he was made chief magistrate of the town of Chung-too.1 

Just before he received this appointment, a circumstance occured 
of which we do not well know what to make. When Yang-hoo fled 
into Ts‘e, Kung-shan Fuh-jaou, who had been confederate with him, 
continued to maintain an attitude of rebellion, and held the city of 
Pe against the Ke family. Thence he sent a message to Confucius 
inviting him to join him, and the sage seemed so inclined to go 
that his disciple Tsze-loo remonstrated with him, saying, “ Indeed 
you cannot go! why must you think of going to see Kung-shan ?” 
Confucius replied, “Can it be without some reason that he has in- 
vited me? If any one employ me, may I not make an eastern 
Chow?”? The upshot, however, was that he did not go, and I 
. cannot suppose that he had ever any serious intention of doing so. 
Amid the general gravity of his intercourse with his followers, there 
gleam out a few instances of quiet pleasantry, when he amused him- 
self by playing with their notions about him. This was probably 
one of them. 

As magistrate of Chung-too he produced a marvellous reformation 
of the manners of the people in a short time. According to the 
“ Family Sayings,” he enacted rules for the nourishing of the living 
and all observances to the dead. Different food was assigned to the 
old and the young, and different burdens to the strong and the weak, 
Males and females kept apart from each other in the streets. A 


8 Ana. XI. ix. 


1 。 Amiot says this was ‘la ville meme ou le Souverain tenoit sa Cour’ (Vie de 
Confucius, p. 147). He is followed of course by Thornton and Pauthier. My reading has not shown 
me that such was the case. In the notes to K‘ang-he’s edition of the ‘Five King,’ Le Ke, Il. 
Pt. L. iii 4, it is simply said—‘ Chung-too,—the name of a town of Loo. It afterwards belonged 
to Ts’ when it was called P‘ing-luh (2 [E)” 2 Ana, XVIL v. 
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thing dropt on the road was not picked up. There was no fraudu- 
lent carving of vessels. Inner coffins were made four inches thick, 
and the outer ones five. Graves were made on the high grounds, 
no mounds being raised over them, and no trees planted about them. 
Within twelve months, the princes of the States all about wished to 
imitate his style of administration. 

The duke Ting, surprised at what he saw, asked whether his rules 
could be employed to govern a whole State, and Confucius told him 
that they might be applied to the whole empire. On this the duke 
appointed him assistant-superintendent of Works, in which capacity 
he surveyed the lands of the State, and made many improvements in 
agriculture. From this he was quickly made minister of Crime,5 
and the appointment was enough to put au end to crime. There 
was no necessity to put the penal laws in execution. No offenders 
showed themselves.® 

These indiscriminating eulogies are of little value. One inci- 
dent, related in the annotations of Tso-k‘ew on the Ts‘un Ts‘ew,7 
commends itself at once to our belief, as in harmony with Confucius’ 
character. The chief of the Ke, pursuing with his enmity the duke 
Ch‘aou, even after his death, had placed his grave apart from the 
graves of his predecessors; and Confucius surrounded the ducal 
cemetery with a ditch so as to include the solitary resting-place, boldly 
telling the chief that he did it to hide his disloyalty.8 But he signa- 
lized himself most of all, in B.c. 499, by his behaviour at an interview 
between the dukes of Loo and Ts‘e, at a place called Shih-k‘e,9 and 
Ké&-kuh,!° in the present district of Lae-woo, in the department of 
T‘ae-gan.!! Confucius was present as master of ceremonies on the 
part of Loo, and the meeting was professedly pacific. The two 
princes were to form a covenant of alliance. The principal officer 
on the part of Ts‘e, however, despising Confucius as “a man of 
ceremonies, without courage,” had advised his sovereign to make 
the duke of Loo a prisoner, and for this purpose a band of the half- 
savage original inhabitants of the place advanced with weapons to 
the stage where the two dukes were met. Confucius understood 


3 家 zB, Bk L 4 司 ER. This office, however, was held by the chief of the Ming 
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the scheme, and said to the opposite party, “Our two princes are 
met for a pacific object. For you to bring a band of savage vassals 
to disturb the meeting with their weapons, is not the way in which 
Ts‘e can expect to give law to the princes of the empire. These 
barbarians have nothing to do with our Great Flowery land. Such 
vassals may not interfere with our covenant. Weapons are out of 
place at such a meeting. As before the spirits, such conduct is 
unpropitious. In point of virtue, it is contrary to right. As between 
man and man, it is not polite.” The duke of Ts‘e ordered the dis- 
turbers off, but Confucius withdrew, carrying the duke of Loo with 
him. ‘The business proceeded, notwithstanding, and when the words 
of the alliance were being read on the part of Ts'e, 一 “So be it to 
Loo, if it contribute not 300 chariots of war to the help of Ts‘e, 
when its army goes across its borders,” a messenger from Confucius 
added,— And so be it to us, if we obey your orders, unless you 
return to us the fields on the south of the Wan.” At the conclusion 
of the ceremonies, the prince of Ts'e wanted to give a grand entertain- 
ment, but Confucius demonstrated that such a thing would be con- 
trary to the established rules of propriety, his real object being to 
keep his sovereign out of danger. In this way the two parties 
separated, they of Ts‘e filled with shame at being foiled and disgraced 
by “the man of ceremonies,” and the result was that the lands of 
Loo which had been appropriated by Ts‘e were restored.!? 

For two years more Confucius held the office of minister of Crime. 
Some have supposed that he was further raised to the dignity of 
chief minister of the State,!5 but that was not the case. One instance 
of the manner in which he executed his functions is worth recording. 
When any matter came before him, he took the opinion of different 
individuals upon it, and in giving judgment would say, “I decide 
according to the view of so and so.” There was an approach to our 
jury system in the plan, Confucius’ object being to enlist general 
sympathy, and carry the public judgment with him in his administra- 
tion of justice. A father having brought some charge against his 
son, Confucius kept them both in prison for three months, without 


12 This meeting at Kéai-kuh is related in Sze-ma Ts‘een, the Family Sayings, and Kuh-leang, 


with many exagyerations, I have followed 左 兵 传 ， 定 公 十 年 . 13 The 家 屡 
says, Bk II.， FL 于 B g 司 oh: dik AY 事 . But he was a AY only in the sense of 
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making any difference in favour of the father, and then wished to 
dismiss them both. The head of the Ke was dissatisfied, and said, 
“You are playing with me, Sir minister of Crime. Formerly you 
told me that in a State or a family filial duty was the first thing to 
be insisted on. What hinders you now from putting to death this 
unfilial son as an example to all the people?” Confucins with 
sigh replied, “‘ When superiors fail in their duty, and yet go to put 
their inferiors to death, it is not right. This father has not taught 
his son to be filial ;一 to listen to his charge would be to slay the 
guiltless. ‘The manners of the age have been long in a sad condi- 
tion ; we cannot expect the people not to be transgressing the laws.”"'* 

At this time two of his disciples, Tsze-loo and Tsze-yew, ent&ed 
the employment of the Ke family, and lent their influence, the for- 
mer especially, to forward the plans of their master. One great 
cause of disorder in the State was the fortified cities held by the 
three chiefs, in which they could defy the supreme authority, and 
were in turn defied themselves by their officers. Those cities were 
like the castles of tiie barons of England in the time of the Norman 
kings. Confucius had their destruction very much at heart, and 
partly by the influence of persuasion, and partly by the assisting 
counsels of Tsze-loo, he accomplished his object in regard to Pe,! the 
chief city of the Ke, and How,'® the chief city of the Shuh. 

It does not appear that he succeeded in the same way in disman- 
tling Shing,!” the chief city of the Mang is but his authority in the 
State greatly increased, “He strengthened the ducal House and 
weakened the private Families. He exalted the sovereign, and 
depressed the ministers. A transforming government went abroad. 
Dishonesty and dissoluteness were ashamed and hid their heads. 
Loyalty and good fuith became the characteristics of the men, and 
chastity and docility those of the women. Strangers came in crowds 
from other States." Confucius became thie idol of the people, and 
flew in songs through their mouths.?° 


ny’ 
with these events, the Family Sayings and Sze-ma T’s‘een mention the summary punishment 


inflicted by Confucius on an able but unscrupulous and insidious officer, the Shaou-ching, Maou 
(> JE HID. His judgment and death occupy a conspicuous place in the legendary accounts, 
But the Analects, Tsze-sze, Mencius, and Tso-k‘ew Ming are all silent about it, and Keang 
Yung rightly rejects it, as one of the many narratives invented to exalt the sage. 19 See the 
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3ut this sky of bright promise was soon overcast. As the fame 
of the reformations in Loo went abroad, the neighbouring princes 
began to be afraid. The duke of Ts‘e said, “ With Confucius at the 
head of its government, Loo will become supreme among tlie States, 
and Ts‘e which is nearest to it will be the first swallowed up. Let 
us propitiate it by a surrender of territory.” One of his ministers 
proposed they should first try to separate between the sage and his 
sovereign, and to effect this, they hit upon the following scheme. 
Eighty beautiful girls, with musical and dancing accomplishments, 
were selected, and a hundred and twenty of the finest horses that 
could be found, and sent as a present to duke Ting. They were put 
up at first outside the city, and Ke Hwan having gone in disguise to 
see them, forgot the lessons of Confucius, and took the duke to look 
at the bait. They were both captivated. The women were received, 
and the sage was neglected. For three days the duke gave no 
audience to his ministers. ‘ Master,” said Tsze-loo to Confucius, “it 
is time for you to be going.” But Confucius was very unwilling 
to leave. The spring was coming on, when the great sacrifice to 
Heaven would be offered, and he determined to wait and see whether 
the solemnity of that would bring the duke back to his right mind. 
No such result followed. The ceremony was hurried through, and 
portions of the offerings were not sent round to the various ministers, 
according to the established custom. Confucius regretfully took 
his departure, going away slowly and by easy stages.2 He would 
have welcomed a messenger of recall. The duke continued in his 
abandoument, and the sage went forth to thirteen weary years of 
homeless wandering. 
8. On leaving Loo, Confucius first bent his steps westward to the 
State of Wei, situate about where the present provinces of Chih-le 
eer ane Sd and Ho-nan adjoin. He was now in his 56th 
to State. year, and felt depressed and melancholy. As 
和 he went along, he gave expression to his feel- 
ings in verse :一 
“Fain would I still look towards Loo, 
But this Kwei hill cuts off my view. 
With an axe, I'd hew the thickets through. :一 
Vain thought! ’gainst the hill I nought can do ;” 
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and again,— 

“Through the valley howls the blast, 
Drizzling rain falls thick and fast. 
Homeward goes the youthful bride, 
O’er the wild, crowds by her side. 
How is it, O azure Heaven, 

From iny home I thus am driven, 
Through the land my way to trace, 
With no certain dwelling-place ? 
Dark, dark, the minds of men! 
Worth in vain comes to their ken. 
Hastens on my term of years; 

Old age, desolate, appears.”! 

A number of his disciples accompanied him, and his sadness in- 
fected them. When they arrived at the borders of Wei, at a place 
called E, the warden sought an interview, and on coming out from 
the sage, he tried to comfort the disciples, saying, “ My friends, why 
are you distressed at your Master's loss of office? The empire has 
been long without the principles of truth and right; Heaven is 
going to use your master as a bell with its wooden tongue.”2 Such 
was the thought of this friendly stranger. The bell did indeed 
sound, but few had ears to hear. 

Confucius’ fame, however, had gone before him, and he was in 
little danger of having to suffer from want. On arriving at the capital 
of Wei, he lodged at first with a worthy officer, named Yen Ch‘ow- 
yew. The reigning duke, known to us by the epithet of Ling,* was 
a worthless, dissipated man, but he could not neglect a visitor of 
such eminence, and soon assigned to Confucius a revenue of 60,000 
measures of grain.’ Here he remained for ten months, and then for 
some reason left it to go to Ch‘in.6 On the way he had to pass by 
K‘wang,? a place probably in the present department of K‘ae-fung 
in Ho-nan, which had formerly suffered from Yang-hoo. It so hap- 
pened that Confucius resembled Hoo, and the attention of the people 
being called to him by the movements of his carriage-driver, they 
thought it was their old enemy, and made an attack upon him. His 


1 See Keang Yung's Life of Confucius, + g JA id 考 . 2 Ana, III, xxiv. 
M85 phy. See Mencius, V, Pt. I. viii. 2 4 iis ZS. 5 See the Ha 3i, 
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followers were alarmed, but he was calm, and tried to assure them 
by declaring his belief that he had a divine mission. He said to 
them, “After the death of king Wan, was not the cause of truth 
lodged here in me? If Heaven had wished to let this cause of truth 
perish, then I, a future mortal, should not have got such a relation 
to that cause. While Heaven does not let the cause of truth perish, 
what can the people of K‘wang do to me?”’ Having escaped from 
the hands of his assailants, he does not seem to have carried out his 
purpose of going to Ch‘in, but returned to Wei. 

On the way, he passed a house where he had formerly been lodged, 
and finding that the master was dead, and the funeral ceremonies 
going on, he went in to condole and weep. When he caine out, 
he told Tsze-kung to take one of the horses from his carriage, and 
give it as a contribution to the expenses of the occasion. ‘“ You never 
did such a thing,” Tsze-kung remonstrated, “at the funeral of any 
of your disciples; is it not too great a gift on this occasion of the 
death of an old host?” “ When I went in,” replied Confucius, “my 
presence brought a burst of grief from the chief mourner, and [ 
joined him with my tears. I dislike the thought of my tears not 
being followed by any thing. Do it, my child.” 

On reaching Wei, he lodged with Keu Pih-yuh, an officer of whom 
honourable mention is made in the Analects.10 But this time he 
did not remain long in the State. The duke was married 
to a lady of the house of Sung, known by the name of 
Nan-tsze, notorious for her intrigues and wickedness. She sought 
an interview with the sage, which he was obliged unwillingly to 
accord.11 No doubt he was innocent of thought or act of evil, 
but it gave great dissatisfaction to Tsze-loo that his master 
should have been in company with such a woman, and Con- 
fucius, to assure him, swore an oath, saying, ‘ Wherein I have done 
improperly, may Heaven reject me! May Heaven reject me!"!2 He 
could not well abide, however, about such a court. One day the 
duke rode out through the streets of his capital in the same carriage 
with Nan-tsze, and made Confucius follow them in another. Perhaps 


B.C. 495. 


8 Ana, IX. Y， In Ana. XI. xxii., there is another reference to this time, in which Yen Hwuy 
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he intended to honour the philosopher, but the people saw the in- 
congruity, and cried out, “Lust in the front; virtue behind!” 
Confucius was ashamed, and made the observation, “I have not 
seen one who loves virtue as he loves beanty. 13 Wei was no place 
for him. He left it, and took his way towards Ch‘in. 

Ch‘in which formed part of the present province of Ho-nan, lay 
south from Wei. After passing the small State of Ts‘aou,!* he 
approached the borders of Sung, occupying the present prefecture 
of Kwei-tih, and had some intentions of entering it, when an incident 
occurred, which it is not easy to understand from the meagre style 
in which it is related, but which gave occasion to a remarkable say- 
ing. Confucius was practising ceremonies with his disciples, we are 
told, under the shade of a large tree. Hwan T‘uy, an ill-minded 
officer of Sung, heard of it, and sent a band of men to pull down the 
tree, and kill the philosopher, if they could get hold of him. The dis- 
ciples were much alarmed, but Confucius observed, “ Heaven has pro- 
duced the virtue that is in me;—what can Hwan Tuy do to me?™!5 
They all made their escape, but seem to have been driven westwards 
to the State of Ch‘ing,!® on arriving at the gate conducting into which 
from the east, Confucius found himself separated from his followers. 
Tsze-kung had arrived before him, and was told by a native of 
Ch‘ing that there was a man standing by the east gate, with a fore- 
head like Yaou, a neck like Kaou-yaou, his shoulders on a level 
with those of T'sze-ch‘an, but wanting, below the waist, three inches 
of the height of Yu, and altogether having the disconsolate appear- 
ance of a stray dog Tsze-kung knew it was the master, hastened 
to him, and repeated to his great amusement the description which 
the man had given, ‘The bodily appearance,” said Confucius, “is 
but a small matter, but to say I was like a stray dog—capital ! 
capital!”!7 The stay they made at Ch‘ing was short, and by the end 
of n.c. 495, Confucius was in Ch‘in, ” 

All the next year he remained there lodging with the warder of the 
city wall, an officer of worth, of the name of Ching,'8 and we have 
no accounts of him which deserve to be related here.19 


13 Ana, IX, xvii, 14 Hf, 15 Ana, IX, xxii 16 Pf. 17 See the Bil at, 
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In B.c. 493, Ch‘in was much disturbed by attacks from Woo,?? a 
large State, the capital of which was in the present department of 
Soo-chow, and Confucius determined to retrace his steps to Wei. 
On the way he was laid hold of at a place called P‘o0,2! which was 
held by a rebellious officer against Wei, and before he could get 
away, he was obliged to engage that he would not proceed thither. 
Thither, notwithstanding, he continued his route, and when Tsze- 
kung asked him whether it was right to violate the oath he had 
taken, he replied, “It was a forced oath. The spirits do not hear 
such. 22 The duke Ling received him with distinction, but paid no 
more attention to his lessons than before, and Confucius is said then 
to have uttered his complaint, “If there were any of the princes who 
would employ me, in the course of twelve months I should have 
done something considerable. In three years the government would 
be perfected.”23 

A circumstance occurred to direct his attention to the State of 
Tsin,?4 which occupied the southern part of the present Shan-se, 
and extended over the Yellow river into Ho-nan. An invitation 
came to Confucius, like that which he had formerly received from 
Kung-shan Fuh-jaou. Peih Heih, an officer of Tsin, who was hold- 
ing the town of Chung-mow against his chief, invited him to visit 
him, and Confucius was inclined to go. Tsze-loo was always the 
mentor on such occasions. He said to him, “Master, I have 
heard you say, that when a man in his own person is guilty of do- 
ing evil, a superior man will not associate with him. Peih Heih is 
in rebellion ; if you go to him, what shall be said?” Confucius replied, 
“Yes, I did use those words. But is it not said that if a thing be 
really hard, it may be ground without being made thin; and if it 
be really white, it may be steeped in a dark fluid without being made 
black? Am Ja bitter gourd? Am I to be hung up out of the way 
of being eaten ? "25 

These sentiments sound strangely from his lips. After all, he did 
not go to Peih Heih; and having travelled as far as the Yellow 
river that he might see one of the principal ministers of Tsin, he 
heard of the violent death of two men of worth, and returned to 


20 UR. 21 ih: 22, This is related by Sze-ma Ts‘ecn, FL 子 {EE 家 ， p. 7, and 
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Wei, lamenting the fate which prevented him from crossing the 
stream, and trying to solace himself with poetry as he had done on 
leaving Loo. Again did he communicate with the duke, but as inef- 
fectually, and disgusted at being questioned by him about military 
tactics, he left and went back to Ch‘in. 

He resided in Ch‘in all the next year, B.c. 491, without any- 
thing occurring there which is worthy of note.26 Events had 
transpired in Loo, however, which were to issue in his return to his 
native State. The duke Ting had deceased 3.c. 494, and Ke Hwan, 
the chief of the Ke family, died in this year. On his deathbed, he 
felt remorse for his conduct. to Confucius, and charged his successor, 
known to us in the Analects as Ke K‘ang, to recall the sage; but the 
charge was not immediately fulfilled. Ke K‘ang, by the advice of 
one of his officers, sent to Ch‘in for the disciple Yen K‘ew instead. 
Confucius willingly sent him off, and would gladly have accompanied 
him. ‘“ Let me return!” he said, “Let me return!"27 But that was 
not to be for several years yet. 

In B.c. 490, accompanied, as usual, by several of his disciples, he 
went from Ch‘in to Ts‘ae, a small dependency of the great fief of 
Ts‘oo, which occupied a large part of the present provinces of Hoo- 
nan and Hoo-pih. On the way, between Ch'in and Ts‘ae, their 
provisions beeame exhausted, and they were cut off somehow from 
obtaining a fresh supply. The disciples were quite overcome with 
want, and Tsze-loo said to the master, “‘ Has the superior man in- 
deed to endure in this way?” Confucius answered him, “The 
superior man may indeed have to endure want; but the mean man, 
when he is in want, gives way to unbridled license.” According 
to the “Family Sayings,” the distress continued seven days, during 
which time Confucius retained his equanimity, and was even cheerful, 
playing on his lute and singing. He retained, however, a strong 
impression of the perils of the season, and we find him afterwards 
recurring to it, and lamenting that of the friends that were with him 
in Ch‘in and Ts‘ae, there were none remaining to enter his door.30 

Escaped from this strait, he remained in Ts‘ae over B.c. 489, 
and in the following year we find him in Shé, another district of 


26 Tso-k‘ew Ming, indeed, relates a story of Confucius, on the report of a fire in Loo, telling 
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Ts‘oo, the chief of which had usurped the title of duke. Puzzled 
about his visitor, he asked ‘T'sze-loo what he should think of him, 
but the disciple did not venture a reply. When Confucius heard 
of it, he said to ‘I'sze-loo, “Why did you not say to him,—He is 
simply a man who in his eager pursuit of knowledge forgets his 
food, who in the joy of its attainment forgets his sorrows, and who 
does not perceive that old age is coming on?”8! Subsequently, the 
duke, in conversation with Confucius, asked him about govern- 
ment, and got the reply, dictated by some circumstances of which 
we are ignorant, “Good government obtains, when those who are 
near are made happy, and those who are far off are attracted.”*? 

After a short stay in Shé, according to Sze-ma Ts‘een, he return- 
ed to Ts‘ae, and having to cross a river, he sent Tsze-loo to inquire 
for the ford of two men who were at work in a neighbouring field. 
They were recluses,—men who had withdrawn from public life in 
disgust at the waywardness of the times. One of them was called 
Ch‘ang-tseu, and instead of giving Tsze-loo the information he want- 
ed, he asked him, ‘ Who is it that holds the reins in the carriage 
there?” “It is Ktung Kew.” “K‘ung Kew of Loo?” ‘ Yes,” was 
the reply, and then the man rejoined, “ He knows the ford.” 

Tsze-loo applied to the other, who was called Kéé-neih, but got 
for answer the question, “Who are you, Sir?” He replied, “I am 
Chung Yew.” “Chung Yew, who is the disciple of K‘ung Kew of 
Loo?” “Yes,” again replied Tsze-loo, and Kéé-neih addressed him, 
“Disorder, like a swelling flood, spreads over the whole empire, 
and who is he that will change it for you? Than follow one who 
merely withdraws from this one and that one, had you not better 
follow those who withdraw from the world altogether?” With 
this he fell to covering up the seed, and gave no more heed to the 
stranger. Tsze-loo went back and reported what they had said, 
when Confucius vindicated his own course, saying, “It is impossible 
to associate with birds and beasts as if they were the same with us. 
If I associate not with these people,—with mankind,—with whoin 
shall I associate? If right principles prevailed through the empire, 
there would be no use for me to change its state. 33 

About the same time he had an encounter with another recluse, 
who was known as “‘The madman of Ts‘oo.” He passed by the 
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carriage of Confucius, singing out “O Func, O Fuxa. how is your 
virtue degenerated! As to the past, reproof is useless, but the 
future may be provided against. Give up, give up your vain pur- 
suit.” Confucius alighted and wished to enter into conversation 
with him, but the man hastened away.*# 

But now the attention of the ruler of ‘T’s‘oo—king, as he styled 
himself—was directed to the illustrious stranger who was in his 
dominions, and he met Confucius and conducted him to his capital, 
which was in the present district of E-shing, in the departinent of 
Séang-yang,® in Hoo-pih. After a time, he proposed endowing the 
philosopher with a considerable territory, but was dissuaded by his 
prime minister, who said to him, “Has your majesty any officer 
who could discharge the duties of an ambassador like Tsze-kung ? or 
any one so qualified for a premier as Yen Hwuy? or any one to 
compare as a general with Tsze-loo? The kings Wan and Woo, 
from their hereditary dominions of a hundred le, rose to the sove- 
reignty of the empire. If K‘ung K‘ew, with such disciples to be his 
ministers, get the possession of any territory, it will not be to the 
prosperity of T's‘oo ?°6 On this remonstrance the king gave up his 
purpose, and when he died in the same year, Confucius lett the 
State, and went back again to Wei. 

The duke ‘Ling had died four years before, soon after Confucius 

Bc. 489. had last parted from him, and the reigning duke, known 
to us by the title of Ch‘uh,®? was his grandson, and was holding the 
principality against his own father. The relations between them 
were rather complicated. The father had been driven out in 
consequence of an attempt which he had instigated on the life of his 
mother, the notorious Nan-tsze, and the succession was given to his 
son. Subsequently, the father wanted to reclaim what he deemed 
his right, and an unseemly struggle ensued. The duke Ch‘uh was 
conscious how much his cause would be strengthened by the support 
of Confucius, and hence when he got to Wei, T'sze-loo could say to 
him, ‘The prince of Wei has been waiting for you, in order with 
you to administer the government ;—what will you consider the 
first thing to be doue? 中 ‘The opinion of the philosopher, however, 
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was against the propriety of the duke’s course,®® and he declined 
taking office with him, though he remained in Wei for between five 
and six years. During all that time there is a blank in his history. 
In the very year of his return, according to the “Annals of the 
Empire,” his most beloved disciple, Yen Hwuy died, on which 
occasion he exclaimed, “ Alas! Heaven is destroying me! Heaven 
is destroying me!"4° The death of his wife is assigned to B.c. 484, 
but nothing else is related which we can connect with this long 
period. 

9, His return to Loo was brought about by the disciple Yen Yew, 
who, we have seen, went into the service of Ke K‘ang, in B.c. 491. 

人 In the year B.C. 483, Yew had the conduct of 
to his death. some military operations against Ts‘e, and 
ene being successful, Ke K‘ang asked him how he 
had obtained his military skill ;—was it from nature, or by learning? 
He replied that he had learned it from Confucius, and entered into 
a glowing eulogy of the philosopher. The chief declared that he 
would bring Confucius home again to Loo. “If you do so,” said the 
disciple, “see that you do not let mean men come between you and 
him.” On this K‘ang sent three officers with appropriate presents 
to Wei, to invite the wanderer home, and he returned with them 
accordingly.! 

This event took place in the 11th year of the duke Gae,? who 
succeeded to Ting, and according to K‘ung Foo, Confucius’ descen- 
dant, the invitation proceeded from him.3 We may suppose that while 
Ke K‘ang was the mover and director of the proceeding, it was with 
the authority and approval of the duke. It is represented in the 
chronicle of Tso-k‘ew Ming as having occurred at a very opportune 
time. The philosopher had been consulted a little before by K‘ung 
Win,‘ an officer of Wei, about how he should conduct a feud with 
another officer, and disgusted at being referred to on such a subject, 
had ordered his carriage and prepared to leave the State, exclaiming, 
“The bird chooses its tree. The tree does not chase the bird.” K‘ung 
Win endeavoured to excuse himself, and to prevail on Confucius 

39 Ana, VII. xiv. 40 Ana. XL. viii. In the notes on Ana, XI. vii. I have adverted to the 
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to remain in Wei, and just at this juncture the messengers from 
Loo arrived.5 

Confucius was now in his 69th year. The world had not dealt 
kindly with him. In every State which he had visited he had met 
with disappointment and sorrow. Only five more years remained 
to him, nor were they of a brighter character than the past. He 
had, indeed, attained to that state, he tells us, in which “he could 
follow what his heart desired without transgressing what was 
right,” but other people were not more inclined than they had been 
to abide by his counsels. The duke Gae and Ke K‘ang often con- 
versed with him, but he no longer had weight in the guidance of State 
affairs, and wisely addressed himself to the completion of his literary 
labours. He wrote a preface to the Shoo-king; carefully digested 
the rites and ceremonies determined by the wisdom of the more 
ancient ages and kings; collected and arranged the ancient poetry ; 
and undertook the reform of music.7 He has told us himself, “I 
returned from Wei to Loo, and then the music was reformed, and 
the pieces in the Imperial Songs and Praise Songs found all their 
proper place.” To the Yih-king he devoted much study, and Sze-ma 
Ts‘een says that the leather thongs by which the tablets of his copy 
were bound together were thrice worn out. “If some years were 
added to my life,” he said, “I would give fifty to the study of the 
Yih, and then I might come to be without great faults.” During 
this time also, we may suppose that he supplied Tsang Sin with the 
materials of the classic of Filial Piety. The same year that he re- 
turned, Ke K‘ang sent Yen Yew to ask his opinion about an additional 
impost which he wished to lay upon the people, but Confucius re- 
fused to give any reply, telling the disciple privately his disapproval 
of the proposed measure. It was carried out, however, in the fol- 
lowing year, by the agency of Yen, on which occasion, I suppose, it 
was that Confucius said to the other disciples, ‘‘ He is no disciple of 
mine; my little children, beat the drum and assail him.”!© The year 
B.C. 482 was marked by the death of his son Le, which he seems to 
have borne with more equanimity than he did that of his disciple 
Yen Hwuy, which some writers assign to the following year, though 
I have already mentioned it under the year B.c. 488. 
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In the spring of B.C. 480, a servant of Ke K‘ang caught a k‘e-lin 
on a hunting excursion of the duke in the present district of Kéa- 
ts‘eang.4 No person could tell what strange animal it was, and 
Confucius was callec to look at it. He at once knew it to be a lin, 
and the legend-writers say that it bore on one of its horns the piece 
of ribbon, which his mother had attached to the one that appeared 
to her before his birth. According to the chronicle of Kung-yang, 
he was profoundly affected. He cried out, “For whom have you 
come? For whom have you come?” His tears flowed freely, and 
he added, “The course of my doctrines is run.”!? 

Notwithstanding the appearance of the lin, the life of Confucius 
was still protracted for two years longer, though he took occasion 
to terminate with that event his history of the Ts‘un Ts‘ew. This 
Work according to Sze-ma Ts‘een was altogether the production of 
this year, but we need not suppose that it was so. In it, from the 
standpoint of Loo, he briefly indicates the principal events occur- 
ring throughout the empire, every term being expressive, it is said, 
of the true character of the actors and events described. Confucius 
said himself, “It is the Spring and Autumn which will make men 
know me, and it is the Spring and Autumn which will make men 
condemn me.”!8 Mencius makes the composition of it to have been 
an achievement as great as Yus regulation of the waters of the 
deluge.—“ Confucius completed the Spring and Autumn, and re- 
bellious ministers and villainous sons were struck with terror.”!4 

Towards the end of this year, word came to Loo that the duke 
of Ts‘e had been murdered by one of his officers. Confucius was 
moved with indignation. Such an outrage, he felt, called for his 
solemn interference. He bathed, went to court, and represented 
the matter to the duke, saying, “‘Ch‘in Hang has slain his sovereign, 
I beg that you will undertake to punish him.” The duke pleaded 
his incapacity, urging that Loo was weak compared with Ts‘e, but 
Confucius replied, ‘ One half the people of Ts'e are not consenting 
to the deed. If you add to the people of Loo one half the people 
of Ts‘e, you are sure to overcome.” But he could not infuse his 
spirit into the duke, who told him to go and lay the matter before 
the chiefs of the three Families. Sorely against his sense of propriety, 


1 PEN AE BEES 0 EMME HEAR PAE. Acconting 


Kung-yang, however, the lin was found by some wood-gatherers, 3 Mencius J. P’t, UL ix. 8, 
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he did so, but they would not act, and he withdrew with the 
remark, “ Following in the rear of the great officers, I did not dare 
not to represeut such a matter. 15 

In the year B.c. 479, Confucius had to mourn the death of another 
of his disciples, one of those who had been longest with him,— 
the well-known Tsze-loo. He stands out a sort of Peter in the 
Confucian school, a man of impulse, prompt to speak and prompt 
to act. He gets many a check from the master, but there is 
evidently a strong sympathy between them. Tsze-loo uses a 
freedom with him on which none of the other disciples dares to 
venture, and there is not one among them all, for whom, if I may 
speak from my own feeling, the foreign student comes to form 
such a liking. A pleasant picture is presented to us in one passage 
of the Analects. It is said, “The disciple Min was standing by his 
side, looking bland and precise ; Tsze-loo (named Yew), looking bold 
and soldierly ; Yen Yew and Tsze-kung, with a free and straightfor- 
ward manner. The master was pleased, but he observed, ‘Yew 
there !—he will not die a natural death.’ ”16 

This prediction was verified. When Confucius returned to Loo 
from Wei, he left Tsze-loo and Tsze-kaou!? engaged there in official 
service. Troubles arose. News came to Loo, B.c. 479, that a revolu- 
tion was in progress in Wei, and when Confucius heard it, he said, 
“Ch‘ae will come here, but Yew will die.”!8 So it turned out. 
When Tsze-kaou saw that matters were desperate he made his escape, 
but Tsze-loo would not forsake the chief who had treated him well. 
He threw himself into the melee, and was slain. Confucius wept sore 
for him, but his own death was not far off. It took place on the 
llth day of the 4th month in the following year, B.c. 478.19 

Karly one morning, we are told, he got up, and with his hands 
behind his back, dragging his staff, he moved about by his door, 
crooning over,— 

“The great mountain must crumble; 
The strong beam must break ; 
And the wise man wither away like a plant.” 


15 See the 万 传 ， Re AS 十 四 年 ， and Analects, XIV. xxii, 16 Ana, XT. xii, 
~ by »K =] oe Chiae (此 : 
F- = by surname Kaou (jsy)> and name Ch‘ae (AQ). 18 See the 左 fii, 
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After a little, he entered the house and sat down opposite the door. 
Tsze-kung had heard his words, and said to himself, “If the great 
mountain crumble, to what shall I look up? If the strong beam 
break, and the wise man wither away, on whom shall I lean? The 
master, I fear, is going to be ill.” With this he hastened into the house. 
Confucius said to him, ‘Ts‘ze, what makes you so late? According 
to the statutes of Hea, the corpse was dressed and coflined at the top 
of the eastern steps, treating the dead as if he were still the host. 
Under the Yin, the ceremony was performed between the two pillars, 
as if the dead were both host and guest. The rule of Chow is to 
perform it at the top of the western steps, treating the dead as if he 
were a guest. I am a man of Yin, and last night I dreamt that I 
was sitting with offerings before me between the two pillars. No 
intelligent monarch arises; there is not one in the empire that will 
make me his master. My time has come to die.” So it was. He 
went to his couch, and after seven days expired.*° 

Such is the account which we have of the last hours of the great 
philosopher of China. His end was not unimpressive, but it was 
melancholy. He sank behind a cloud. Disappointed hopes made 
his soul bitter. The great ones of the empire had not received his 
teachings. No wife nor child was by to do the kindly offices of 
affection for him. Nor were the expectations of another life pre- 
sent with him as he passed through the dark valley. He uttered 
no prayer, and he betrayed no apprehensions. Deep-treasured in 
his own heart may have been the thought that he had endeavoured 
to serve his generation by the will of God, but he gave no sign, 
“The mountain falling came to nought, and the rock was removed 
out of his place. So death prevailed against him and he passed; 
his countenance was changed, and he was sent away.” 

10. I flatter inyself that the preceding paragraphs contain a more 
correct narrative of the principal incidents in the life of Confucius 
than has yet been given in any European language. They might 
easily have been expanded into a volume, but I did not wish to ex- 
haust the subject, but only to furnish a sketch, which, while it might 
satisfy the general reader, would be of special assistance to the care- 
ful student of the classical Books. I had taken many notes of the 
manifest errors in regard to chronology and other matters in the 


20 See the Le Ke, IL Pt. 1, ii. 20. 
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“Family Sayings,” and the chapter of Sze-ma Ts‘een on the K‘ung 
family, when the digest of Keang Yung, to which I have made 
frequent reference, attracted my attention. Conclusions to which I 
had come were confirmed, and a clue was furnished to difficulties 
which I was seeking to disentangle. I take the opportunity to 
acknowledge here my obligations to it. With a few notices of Con- 
fucius’ habits and manners, I shall conclude this section. 

Very little can be gathered from reliable sources on the personal 
appearance of the sage. The height of his father is stated, as I have 
noted, to have been ten feet, and though Confucius came short 
of this by four inches, he was often called “the tall man.” It is 
allowed that the ancient foot or cubit was shorter than the modern, 
but it must be reduced more than any scholar I have consulted has 
yet done, to bring this statement within the range of credibility. 
The legends assign to his figure “ nine-and-forty remarkable peculiari- 
ties,"1 a tenth part of which would have made him more a monster 
than aman. Dr Morrison says that the images of him, which he 
had seen in the northern parts of China, represent him as of a dark 
swarthy colour.2 It is not so with those common in the south. 
He was, no doubt, in size and complexion much the same as many 
of his descendants in the present day. 

But if his disciples had nothing to chronicle of his personal ap- 
pearance, they have gone very minutely into an account of many of 
his habits. The tenth book of the Analects is all occupied with his 
deportment, his eating, and his dress. In public, whether in the 
village, the temple, or the court, he was the man of rule and ‘cere- 
mony, but “at home he was not formal.” Yet if not formal, he 
was particular. In bed even he did not forget himself ;—“ he did 
not lie like a corpse,” and “he did not speak.” ‘ He required his 
sleeping dress to be half as long again as his body.” “If he happen- 
ed to be sick, and the prince came to visit him, he had his face to 
the east, made his court robes be put over him, and drew his girdle 
across them.” 

He was nice in his diet,—“ not disliking to have his rice dressed 
fine, nor to have his minced meat cut small.” “ Anything at all 


1 四 十 九 . 2 Chinese and English Dictionary, char, FL: Sir John Davis also 
mentions seeing a figure of Confucius, in a temple uear the Po-yang lake, of which the complexion 
was ‘quite black.’ (The Chinese, vol LL. p. 66), 
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gone he would not touch.” “He must have his meat eut properly, 
and to every kind its proper sauce; but he was not a great eater.” 
“Tt was only in wine that he laid down no limit to himself, but he 
did not allow himself to be confused by it.” ‘“ When the villagers 
were drinking together, on those who carried staves going out, he 
went out immediately after.” There must always be ginger at the 
table, and “when eating, he did not converse.” “ Although his 
food might be coarse rice and poor soup, he would offer a little of it 
in sacrifice, with a grave respectful air.” 

“On occasion of a sudden clap of thunder, or a violent wind, he 
would change countenance. He would do the same, and rise up 
moreover, when he found himself a guest at a loaded board.” “ At 
the sight of a person in mourning, he would also change countenance, 
and if he happened to be in his carriage, he would bend forward 
with a respectful salutation.” “了 is general way in his carriage was 
not to turn his head round, nor talk hastily, nor point with his 
hands.” He was charitable. “When any of his friends died, if there 
were no relations who could be depended on for the necessary offices, 
he would say, ‘I will bury him.’” 

The disciples were so careful to record these and other character- 
istics of their master, it is said, because every act, of movement or 
of rest, was closely associated with the great principles which it was 
his object to inculcate. The detail of so many small matters, how- 
ever, does not impress a foreigner so favourably. There is a want 
of freedom about the philosopher. Somehow he is less a sage to 
me, after [ have seen him at his table, in his undress, in his bed, 
and in his carriage. 


SECTION II. 


HIS INFLUENCE AND OPINIONS. 


1. Confucius died, we have seen, complaining that of all the 
princes of the empire there was not one who would adopt his prin- 
ciples and obey his lessons. He had har 
Homage rendered to 1 3 Saas : A aly 
Coniucius by the em- passed from the stage of life, when his merit 
perors of China, . 
began to be acknowledged, When the duke 
Gae heard of his death, he pronounced his eulogy in the words, 
“ Heaven has not lett to me the aged man. There is none now to 
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assist me on the throne. Woe is me! Alas! O venerable Ne! 1 Tsze- 
kung complained of the inconsistency of this lamentation froin 
one who could not use the master when he was alive, but the duke 
was probably sincere in his grief. He caused a temple to be erected, 
and ordered that sacrifice should be offered to the sage, at the four 
seasons of the year.? 

The emperors of the tottering dynasty of Chow had not the in- 
telligence, nor were they in a position, to do honour to the departed 
philosopher, but the facts detailed in the first chapter of these pro- 
Jegomena, in connection with the attempt of the founder of the Ts‘in 
dynasty to destroy the monuments of antiquity, show how the 
authority of Confucius had come by that time to prevail through 
the empire. The founder of the Han dynasty, in passing through 
Loo, B.c. 194, visited his tomb and offered an ox in sacrifice to 
him. Other emperors since then have often made pilgrimages to 
the spot. The most famous temple in the empire now rises over 
the place of the grave. K‘ang-he, the second and greatest of the 
rulers of the present dynasty, in the 23d year of his reign, there set 
the example of kneeling thrice, and each time laying his forehead 
thrice in the dust, before the image of the sage. 

In the year of our Lord 1, began the practice of conferring hono- 
rary designations on Confucius by imperial authority. The emperor 
P‘ing’ then styled him 一 “The duke Ne, all-complete and illus- 
trious.”* This was changed, in a.p. 492, to—‘The venerable Ne, 
the accomplished Sage. Other titles have supplanted this. Shun- 
che,® the first of the Man-chow dynasty, adopted, in his second year, 
A.D. 645, the style,—“ K‘ung, the ancient Teacher, accomplished and 
illustrious, all-complete, the perfect Sage;"? but twelve years later, 
a shorter title was introduced,—“ K‘ung, the ancient Teacher, the 
perfect Sage.”§ Since that year no further alteration has been made. 

At first, the worship of Confucius was confined to the country of 
Loo, but in a.p. 57 it was enacted that sacrifices should be offered 
to him in the imperial college, and in all the colleges of the principal 


1 Le Ke, I, Pt, I. iii. 43, This eulogy is found at greater length in the 左 i. immediately 
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territorial divisions throughout the empire. In those sacrifices he 
was for some centuries associated with the duke of Chow, the legis- 
lator to whom Confucius made frequent reference, but in a.p. 609 
separate temples were assigned to them, and in 628 our sage dis- 
placed the older worthy altogether. About the same time began the 
custom, which continues to the present day, of erecting temples to 
him,—separate structures, in connection with all the colleges, or ex- 
amination-halls, of the country. 

The sage is not alone in those temples. In a hall behind the 
principal one occupied by himself are the tablets—in some cases, 
the images—of several of his ancestors, and other worthies; while 
associated with himself are his principal disciples, and many who in 
subsequent times have signalized themselves as expounders and ex- 
emplifiers of his doctrines. On the first day of every month, offer- 
ings of fruits and vegetables are set forth, and on the fifteenth there 
is a solemn burning of incense. But twice a year, in the middle 
months of spring and autumn, when the first ting day® of the 
month comes round, the worship of Confucius is performed with 
peculiar solemnity. At the imperial college the emperor himself is 
required to attend in state, and is in fact the principal performer. 
After all the preliminary arrangements have been made, and the 
emperor has twice knelt and six times bowed his head to the earth, 
the presence of Confucius’ spirit is invoked in the words, “Great 
art thou, O perfect sage! Thy virtue is full; thy doctrine is com- 
plete. Among mortal men there has not been thine equal. All 
kings honour thee. Thy statutes and laws have come gloriously 
down. Thou art the pattern in this imperial school. Reverently 
have the sacrificial vessels been set out. Full of awe, we sound our 
drums and bells.”!0 

The spirit is supposed now to be present, and the service proceeds 
through various offerings, when the first of which has been set forth, 
an officer reads the following,!! which is the prayer on the occasion :一 
“ On this....month of this....year, I, A.B., the emperor, offer a sacrifice 
to the philosopher K‘ung, the ancient Teacher, the perfect Sage, and 
say,—O Teacher, in virtue equal to Heaven and Earth, whose doctrines 
embrace the past time and the present, thou didst digest and trans- 
mit the six classics, and didst hand down lessons for all generations! 


3 上 了 丁 日 . 10, 11 See the Fc Pip HH i. 4E 7 —. 
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Now in this second month of spring (or autumn), in reverent obser- 
vance of the old statutes, with victims, silks, spirits, and fruits, I 
carefully offer sacrifice to thee. With thee are associated the philo- 
sopher Yen, continuator of thee; the philosopher Tsang, exhibiter 
of thy fundamental principles; the philosopber Tsze-sze, transmitter 
of thee; and the philosopher Mang, second to thee. May’st thou 
enjoy the offerings.” 

I need not go on to enlarge on the homage which the emperors 
of China render to Confucius. It could not be more complete. It is 
worship and not mere homage. He was unreasonably neglected 
when alive. He is now unreasonably venerated when dead. The 
estimation with which the rulers of China regard their sage, leads 
them to sin against God, and is a misfortune to the empire. 

2. The rulers of China are not singular in this matter, but in entire 
sympathy with the mass of their people. It is the distinction of this 

0 empire that education has been highly prized in 
Confucius. it from the earliest times. It was so before the 
era of Confucius, and we may be sure that the system met with his 
approbation. One of his remarkable sayings was,—“To lead an 
uninstructed people to war is to throw them away.” When he 
pronounced this judgment, he was not thinking of military training, 
but of education in the duties of life and citizenship. A people so 
taught, he thought, would be morally fitted to fight for their govern- 
ment. Mencius, when lecturing to the duke of T‘ang on the proper 
way of governing a kingdom, told him that he must provide the 
means of education for all, the poor as well asthe rich. ‘ Establish,” 
said he, “‘ts‘eang, seu, hed, and heaou,—all those educational institu- 
tions,—for the instruction of the people.” 

At the present day, education is widely diffused throughout 
China. In no other country is the schoolmaster more abroad, and 
in all schools it is Confucius who is taught. The plan of competi- 
tive examinations, and the selection for civil offices only from those 
who have been successful candidates,—good so far as the competition 
is concerned, but injurious from the restricted range of subjects with 
which an acquaintance is required,—have obtained for more than 
twelve centuries. The classical works are the text books. It is 
from them almost exclusively that the themes proposed to determine 


1 Ana, XII 30. 2 Mencius, IL. Pt. I. iii 10, 
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the knowledge and ability of the students are chosen. The whole 
of the magistracy of China is thus versed in all that is recorded of 
the sage, and in the ancient literature which he preserved, His 
thoughts are familiar to every man in authority, and his character 
is more or less reproduced in him. 

The official civilians of China, numerous as they are, are but a frac- 
tion of its students, and the students, or those who make literature 
a profession, are again but a fraction of those who attend school 
for a shorter or longer period. Yet so far as the studies have 
gone, they have been occupied with the Confucian writings. In 
many schoolrooms there is a tablet or inscription on the wall, 
sacred to the sage, and every pupil is required, on coming to school 
on the morning of the Ist and 15th of every month, to bow before 
it, the first thing, as an act of worship. Thus all in China who 
receive the slightest tincture of learning do so at the fountain of 
Confucius. They learn of him and do homage to him at once. I 
have repeatedly quoted the statement that during his life-time he 
had three thousand disciples. Hundreds of millions are his disciples 
now. It is hardly necessary to make any allowance in this statement 
for the followers of Taouism and Buddhism, for, as Sir John Davis 
has observed, “whatever the other opinions or faith of a Chinese 
may be, he takes good care to treat Confucius with respect.”* For 
two thousand years he has reigned supreme, the undisputed teacher 
of this most populous land. 

3. This position and influence of Confucius are to be ascribed, I 
conceive, chiefly to two causes :一 his being the preserver, namely of 

The causes of his the Monuments of antiquity, and the exemplifier 
influence. and expounder of the maxims of the golden age of 
China; and the devotion to him of his immediate disciples and their 
early followers. The national and the personal are thus blended 
in him, each in its highest degree of excellence. He was a Chinese 
of the Chinese; he is also represented, and all now believe him to 
have been, the beau ideal of humanity in its best and noblest estate. 

4. It may be well to bring forward here Confucius’ own estimate 
of himself, and of his doctrines. It will serve to illustrate the 

3 During the present dynasty, the tablet of X 8 帝 Hf, the god of literature, has to a 
considerable extent displaced that of Confucius in schools. Yet the worship of him does not 


clash with that of the other. He is ‘the father’ of composition only. 4 The Chinese, vol. 
TI. p. 45. 
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His own catimate of himecty Statements just made. The following are 
and of his doctrines. some of his sayings. 一 “The sage and the 
man of perfect virtue ;一 how dare I rank myself with them? It 
may simply be said of me, that I strive to become such without 
saticty, and teach others without weariness.” ‘In letters 1 am 
perhaps equal to other men; but the character of the superior 
man, carrying out in his conduct what he professes, is what I have 
not yet attained to.” “The leaving virtue without proper cultiva- 
tion; the not thoroughly discussing what is learned; not being 
able to move towards righteousness of which a knowledge is gain- 
ed; and not being able to change what is not good ;—these are the 
things which occasion me solicitude.”. “I am not one who was 
born in the possession of knowledge; I am one who is fond of anti- 
quity and earnest in seeking it there.” “A transmitter and not a 
maker, believing in and loving the ancients, I venture to compare 
mnyself with our old P‘ang,” 

Confucius cannot be thought to speak of himself in these declara- 
tions more highly than he ought to do. Rather we may recognize 
in them the expressions of a genuine humility. He was conscious 
that personally he came short in many things, but he toiled after 
the character, which he saw, or fancied that he saw, in the ancient 
sages whom he acknowledged; and the lessons of government and 
morals which he laboured to diffuse were those which had 
already been inculeated and exhibited by them. Emphatically he 
was “a transmitter and not a maker.” It is not to be understood 
that he was not fully satisfied of the truth of the principles which 
he had learned. He held them with the full approval and consent 
of his own understanding. He believed that if they were acted 
on, they would remedy the evils of his time. There was nothing 
to prevent rulers like, Yaou and Shun and the great Yu from again 
arising, and a condition of happy tranquillity being realized 
throughout the empire under their sway. 

If in any thing he thought himself “superior and alone,” hay- 
ing attributes which others could not claim, it was in his possessing 
a divine commission as the conservator of ancient truth and rules. 
He does not speak very definitely on this point. It is noted that 


1 All these passages are taken from the VIIth Book of the Analects, See chh. xxxiii; xxxii.; 
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“the appointments of Heaven was one of the subjects on which he 
rarely, touched.”? His most remarkable utterance was that which [have 
already given in the sketch of his Life :一 “When he was put in fear 
in K‘wang, he said, ‘After the death of king Wan, was not the 
cause of truth lodged here in me? If Heaven had wished to let 
this cause of truth perish, then I, a future mortal, should not have 
got such a relation to that cause. While Heaven does not let the 
cause of truth perish, what can the people of Kwang do to me?’”s 
Confucius, then, did feel that he was in the world for a special 
purpose. But it was not to announce any new truths, or to initiate 
any new economy. It was to prevent what had previously been 
known from being lost. He followed in the wake of Yaou and 
Shun, of T‘ang, and king Wan. Distant from the last by a long 
interval of time, he would have said that he was distant from hiin 
also by a great inferiority of character, but still he had learned the 
principles on which they all happily governed the empire, and in 
their name he would lift up a standard against the prevailing law 
lessness of his age. 
5. The language employed with reference to Confucius by his 
disciples and their early followers presents a striking contrast with 
; : ._ his own. I have already, in writing of the 
Estimate of him by his pd . 7 
disciples and their early scope and value of “The Doctrine of the 
screed Mean,” called attention to the extravagant 
eulogies of his grandson Tsze-sze. He only followed the example 
which had been set by those among whom the philosopher went in 
and out. We have the language of Yen Yuen, his favourite, which 
is comparatively moderate, and simply expresses the genuine admira- 
tion of a devoted pupil.1 Tsze-kung on several occasions spoke in a 
different style. Having heard that one of the chiefs of Loo had 
said that he himself—Tsze-kung—was superior to Confucius, he 
observed, “ Let me use the comparison of a house and its encompass- 
ing wall. My wall only reaches to the shoulders. One may peep 
over it, and see whatever is valuable in the apartments. The wall 
of my master is several fathoms high. If one do not find the door 
and enter by it, he cannot see the rich ancestral temple with its 
beauties, nor all the officers in their rich array. But | may assume 


2 Ana. IX. i. 3 Ana. IX. iii. 
1 Ana. IX. x. 
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that they are few who find the door. The remark of the chief was 
only what might have been expected.”? 

Another time, the same individual having spoken revilingly of 
Confucius, Tsze-kung said, “It is of no use doing so. Chung-ne 
cannot be reviled. The talents and virtue of other men are hillocks 
and mounds which may be stept over. Chung-ne is the sun or 
moon, which it is not possible to step over. Although a man may 
wish to cut himself off from the sage, what harm can he do to the 
sun and moon? He only shows that he does not know his own 
capacity. 3 

In conversation with a fellow-disciple, Tsze-kung took a still 
higher flight. Being charged by Tsze-k‘in with being too modest, 
for that Confucius was not really superior to him, he replied, “ For 
one word a man is often deemed to be wise, and for one word he is 
often deemed to be foolish. We ought to be careful indeed in 
what we say. Our master cannot be attained to, just in the same 
way as the heavens cannot be gone up to by the steps of a stair. 
Were our master in the position of the prince of a State, or the chief 
of a Family, we should find verified the description which has been 
given of a sage’s rule:—He would plant the people, and forthwith 
they would be established; he would lead them on, and forthwith 
they would follow him; he would make them happy, and forthwith 
multitudes would resort to his dominions; he would stimulate them, 
and forthwith they would be harmonious. While he lived, he would 
be glorious. When he died, he would be bitterly lamented. How is 
it possible for him to be attained to?” 

From these representations of Tsze-kung, it was not a difficult 
step for Tsze-sze to make in exalting Confucius not only to the level 
of the ancient sages, but as “the equal of Heaven.” And Mencius 
took up the theme. Being questioned by Kung-sun Ch‘ow, one of 
his disciples, about two acknowledged sages, Pih-e and E Yin, whe- 
ther they were to be placed in the same rank with Confucius, he 
replied, “No. Since there were living men until now, there never 
was another Confucius ;” and then he proceeded to fortify his opinion 
by the concurring testimony of Tsae Go, Tsze-kung and Yew Jo 
who all had wisdom, he thought, sufficient to know their master, 
Tsae Go's opinion was, “ According to my vicw of our master, he is 


2 Ana. XIX, xxiii 3 Ana. XIX, xxiv. 4 Ana, XLX. xxv. 
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far superior to Yaou and Shun.” Tsze-kung said, “ By viewing the 
ceremonial ordinances of a prince, we know the character of his 
government. By hearing his music, we know the character of his 
virtue. From the distance of a hundred ages after, I can arrange, 
according to their merits, the kings of a hundred ages;—not one 
of them can escape me. From the birth of mankind till now, there 
has never been another like our master.” Yew Jo said, “Is it only 
among men that it isso? There is the k‘e-lin among quadrupeds ; 
the fung-hwang among birds; the T‘ae mountain among mounds 
and ant-hills; and rivers and seas among rain-pools. Though differ- 
ent in degree, they are the same in kind. So the sages among 
mankind are also the same in kind. But they stand out from their 
fellows, and rise above the level; and from the birth of mankind till 
now, there never has been one so complete as Confucius.” I will 
not indulge in farther illustration. The judgment of the sage's dis- 
ciples, of T'sze-sze, and of Mencius, has been unchallenged by the mass 
of the scholars of China. Doubtless it pleases them to bow down 
at the shrine of the sage, for their profession of literature is thereby 
glorified. A reflection of the honour done to him falls upon them- 
selves. And the powers that be, and the multitudes of the people, 
fall in with the judgment. Confucius is thus, in the empire of 
China, the one man by whom all possible personal excellence was 
exemplified, and by whom all possible lessons of social virtue and 
political wisdom are taught. 

6. The reader will be prepared by the preceding account not to 
expect to find any light thrown by Confucius on the great prob- 

Subjects on which Confucius lems of the human condition and destiny. 
ites coat coe He did not speculate on the creation of 
to the charge of insincerity. things or the end of them. He was not 
troubled to account for the origin of man, nor did he seek to know 
about his hereafter. He meddled neither with physics nor meta- 
physics.!. The testimony of the Analects about the subjects of his 

5 Mencius, IT. Pt. I, ii, 23 一 28. 


1 The contents of the Yih-king, and Confucius’ labours upon it, may be objected in opposition 
to this statement, and I must be understood to make it with some reservation. Six years ago, I 
spent all my leisure time for twelve months in the study of that Work, and wrote out a translation 
of it, but at the close I was only groping my way in darkness to lay hold of its scope and mean- 
ing, and upto this time [ have uot been able to master it so as to speak positively about it. [t 
will come in due time, in its place, in the present Publication, and 1 do not think that what I here 
say of Cunlucius will require much, if any, modification. 
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teaching is the following :一 “ His frequent themes of discourse were 
the Book of Poctry, the Book of History, and the maintenance of 
the rules of Propriety.” “He taught letters, ethics, devotion of 
soul, and truthfulness.” Extraordinary things; feats of strength ; 
states of disorder; and spiritual beings; he did not like to talk 
about.”? 

Confucius is not to be blamed for his silence on the subjects here 
indicated. His ignorance of them was to a great extent his mis- 
fortune. He had not learned them. No report of them had come 
to him by the ear; no vision of them by the eye. And to his 
practical mind the toiling of thought amid uncertainties seemed 
worse than useless. 

The question has, indeed, been raised, whether he did not make 
changes in the ancient creed of China,? but I cannot believe that 
he did so consciously and designedly. Had his idiosynerasy been 
different, we might have had expositions of the ancient views on 
some points, the effect of which would have been more beneficial than 
the indefiniteness in which they are now left, and it may be doubted 
so far, whether Confucius was not unfaithful to his guides. But 
that he suppressed or added, in order to bring in articles of belief 
originating with himself, is a thing not to be charged against him. 

I will mention two important subjects in regard to which there is 
a growing conviction in my mind that he came short of the faith 
of the older sages. The first is the doctrine of God. This name is 
common in the She-king, and Shoo-king. Ze or Shang Te appears 
there as a personal being, ruling in heaven and on earth, the author 
of man’s moral nature, the governor among the nations, by whom 
kings reign and princes decree justice, the rewarder of the good, and 
the punisher of the bad. Confucius preferred to speak of Heaven. 
Instances have already been given of this. Two others may be cited : 
—“‘ He who offends against Heaven has none to whom he can pray ?”4 
“Alas!” said he, “there is no one that knows me.” Tszc-kung said, 
“What do you mean by thus saying that no one knows you?” He 
replied, “I do not murmur against Heaven. I do not grumble 
against men. My studies lie low, and my penetration rises high. 
But there is Heaven ;—that knows me!"s Not once throughout the 


2. Ana. VIT. xvii; xxiv. xx. 8 See Hardwick's ‘Christ and other Masters,’ Part IT. 
pp. 18, 19, with his reference in a note to a passage from Meadows’ ‘The Chinese and their 
Rebellions,’ 4 Ana. ILI. xiii. 5 Ana. XLV. xxxvii. 
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Analects does he use the personal name. I would say that he was 
unreligious rather than irreligious; yet by the coldness of his tem- 
perament and intellect in this matter, his influence is unfavourable 
to the development of true religious feeling among the Chinese peo- 
ple generally, and he prepared the way for the speculations of the 
literati of medieval and modern times, which have exposed them to 
the charge of atheism. 

Secondly, Along with the worship of God there existed in China, 
from the carliest historical times, the worship of other spiritual 
beings,—especially, and to every individual, the worship of departed 
ancestors. Confucius recognized this as an institution to be de- 
voutly observed. ‘He sacrificed to the dead as if they were pre- 
sent; he sacrificed to the spirits as if the spirits were present. 
He said, ‘I consider my not being present at the sacrifice as if I 
did not sacrifice.” The custom must have originated from a belief 
of the continued existence of the dead. We cannot suppose that 
they who instituted it thought that with the cessation of this life 
on earth there was a cessation also of all conscious being. But 
Confucius never spoke explicitly on this subject. He tried to 
evade it. ‘Ke Loo asked about serving the spirits of the dead, 
and the master said, ‘While you are not able to serve men, how 
can you serve their spirits?? The disciple added, ‘I venture to 
ask about death,’ and he was answered, ‘While you do not know 
life, how can you know about death.’’? Still more striking is a 
conversation with another disciple, recorded in the “ Family Say- 
ings.” Tsze-kung asked him, saying, ‘Do the dead have know- 
ledge (of our services, that is), or are they without knowledge?” 
The master replied, “If I were to say that the dead have such 
knowledge, I am afraid that filial sons and dutiful grandsons 
would injure their substance in paying the last offices to the de- 
parted ; and if I were to say that the dead have not such knowledge, 
I am afraid lest unfilial sons should leave their parents unburied. 
You need not wish, Ts‘ze, to know whether the dead have know- 
ledge or not. There is no present urgency about the point. 
Hereafter you will know it for yourself.” Surely this was not the 
teaching proper to a sage. He said on one occasion that he had 


6 Ana, Ul. xii, © 7 Ana, XI. xi, 8 家 BB, AE x, art. BY HA, towards the 
end. 
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no concealments from his disciples.2 Why did he not candidly tell 
his real thoughts on so interesting a subject? I incline to think 
that he doubted more than he believed. If the case were not so, it 
would be difficult to account for the answer which he returned to a 
question as to what constituted wisdom. ‘To give one’s-self ear- 
nestly,” said he, “to the duties due to men, and, while respecting spirit- 
ual beings, to keep aloof from them, may be called wisdom.” At 
any rate, as by his frequent references to Heaven, instead of follow- 
ing the phraseology of the older sages, he gave occasion to many of 
his professed followers to identify God with a principle of reason and 
the course of nature; so, in the point now in hand, he has led 
them to deny, like the Sadducees of old, the existence of any spirit 
at all, and to tell us that their sacrifices to the dead are but an 
outward form, the mode of expression which the principle of filial 
piety requires them to adopt, when its objects have departed this life. 

It will not be supposed that I wish to advocate or to defend the 
practice of sacrificing to the dead. My object has been to point 
out how Confucius recognized it, without acknowledging the faith 
from which it must have originated, and how he enforced it as a 
matter of form or ceremony. It thus connects itself with the most 
serious charge that can be brought against him,—the charge of 
insincerity. Among the four things which it is said he taught, 
“truthfulness” is specified,!! and many sayings might be quoted 
from him, in which “sincerity ”is celebrated as highly and demanded 
as stringently as ever it has been by any Christian moralist; yet he 
was not altogether the truthful and true man to whom we accord 
our highest approbation. There was the case of Mang Che-fan, 
who boldly brought up the rear of the defeated troops of Loo, and 
attributed his occupying the place of honour to the backwardness 
.of his horse. The action was gallant, but the apology for it was 
weak and wrong. And yet Confucius saw nothing in the whole 
but matter for praise.!2 He could excuse himself from seeing an 
unwelcome visitor on the ground that he was sick, when there was 
nothing the matter with him.18 These perhaps were small matters, 
but what shall we say to the incident which I have given in the 
sketch of his Life, p. 80,—his deliberately breaking the oath which 


9 Ana, VII. xxiii, 10 Ana, VI, xx. 11 See above, near the beginning of this paragraph. 
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he had sworn, simply on the ground that it had been forced from 
him? I should be glad if I could find evidence on which to deny 
the truth of that occurrence. But it rests on the same authority as 
most other statements about him, and it is accepted as a fact by the 
people and scholars of China. It must have had, and it must still 
have, a very injurious influence upon them. Foreigners charge, 
and with reason, a habit of deceitfulness upon the nation and its 
government. For every word of falsehood and every act of insincerity, 
the guilty party must bear his own burden, but we cannot but 
regret the example of Confucius in this particular. It is with the Chi- 
nese and their sage, as it was with the Jews of old and their teachers. 
He that leads them has caused them to err, and destroyed the way 
of their paths.!* 

But was not insincerity a natural result of the un-religion of 
Confucius? There are certain virtues which demand a true piety 
in order to their flourishing in the corrupt heart of man. Natural 
affection, the feeling of loyalty, and enlightened policy, may do 
much to build up and preserve a family and a State, but it requires 
more to maintain the love of truth, and make a lie, spoken or acted, 
to be shrunk from with shame. It requires in fact the living re- 
cognition of a God of truth, and all the sanctions of revealed religion. 
Unfortunately the Chinese have not had these, and the example of 
him to whom they bow down as the best and wisest of men, encour- 
ages them to act, to dissemble, to sin. 

7. I goon toa brief discussion of Confucius’ views on government, 
or what we may call his principles of political science. It could not 

His views on be in his long intercourse with his disciples but that he 
government. should enunciate many maxims bearing on character 
and morals generally, but he never rested in the improvement of the 
individual. “The empire brought to a state of happy tranquillity”! 
was the grand object which he delighted to think of; that it might 
be brought about as easily as “one can look upon the palm of his 
hand,” was the dream which it pleased him to indulge in.? He held 
that there was in men an adaptation and readiness to be governed, 
which only needed to be taken advantage of in the proper way. 
There must be the right administrators, but given those, and “ the 
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growth of government would be rapid, just as vegetation is rapid 
in the earth; yea, their government would display itself like an 
easily-growing rush.” The same sentiment was common from the 
lips of Mencius. Enforcing it one day, when conversing with one 
of the petty princes of his time, he said in his peculiar style, “ Does 
your Majesty understand the way of the growing grain? During 
the seventh and eighth months, when drought prevails, the plants 
become dry. Then the clouds collect densely in the heavens, they 
send down torrents of rain, and the grain erects itself as if by a shoot. 
When it does so, who can keep it back?” Such, he contended, 
would be the response of the mass of the people to any true “shep- 
herd of men.” It may be deemed unnecessary that I should specify 
this point, for it is a truth applicable to the people of all nations. 
Speaking generally, government is by no device or cunning crafti- 
ness; human nature demands it. But in no other family of man- 
kind is the characteristic so largely developed as in the Chinese. 
The love of order and quiet, and a willingness to submit to “the 
powers that be”, eminently distinguish them. Foreign writers have 
often taken notice of this, and have attributed it to the influence of 
Confucius’ doctrines as inculcating subordination ; but it existed pre- 
vious to his tie. The character of the people moulded his system, 
more than it was moulded by it. 

This readiness to be governed arose, according to Confucius, from 
“the duties of universal obligation, or those between sovereign and 
minister, between father and son, between husband and wife, between 
elder brother and younger, and those belonging to the intercourse 
of friends.”> Men as they are born into the world, and grow up in 
it, find themselves existing in those relations. They are the appoint- 
ment of Heaven. And each relation has its reciprocal obligations, 
the recognition of which is proper to the Heaven-conferred nature. 
It only needs that the sacredness of the relations be maintained, and 
the duties belonging to them faithfully discharged, and the “happy 
tranquillity” will prevail all under heaven. As to the institutions 
of government, the laws and arrangements by which, as through a 
thousand channels, it should go forth to carry plenty and prosperity 
through the length and breadth of the country, it did not belong to 
Confucius, “the throncless king,” to set them forth minutely, And 
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indeed they were existing in the records of “the ancient sovereigns.” 
Nothing new was needed. It was only requisite to pursue the old 
paths, and raise up the old standards. “The government of W&n and 
Woo,” he said, “is displayed in the records,—the tablets of wood 
and bamboo. Let there be the men, and the government will 
flourish, but without the men, the government decays and ceases. 6 
To the same effect was the reply which he gave to Yen Hwuy when 
asked by him how the government of a State should be administer- 
ed. It seems very wide of the mark, until we read it in the light 
of the sage’s veneration for ancient ordinances, and his opinion of 
their sufficiency. “Follow,” he said, “the seasons of Hea. Ride in 
the state-carriages of Yin. Wear the ceremonial cap of Chow. Let 
the music be the Shaou with its pantomimes. Banish the songs of 
Ch‘ing, and keep far from specious talkers.”? 

Confucius’ idea then of a happy, well-governed State did not go 
beyond the flourishing of the five relations of society which have 
been mentioned; and we have not any condensed exhibition from 
him of their nature, or of the duties belonging to the several parties 
in them. Of the two first he spoke frequently, but all that he has 
said on the others would go into small compass. Mencius has said 
that “between father and son there should be affection; between 
sovereign and minister righteousness; between husband and wile 
attention to their separate functions; between old and young, a 
proper order ; and between friends, fidelity.” Confucius, I apprehend, 
would hardly have accepted this account. It does not bring out 
sufficiently the authority which he claimed for the father and the 
sovereign, and the obedience which he exacted from the child and 
the minister. With regard to the relation of husband and wife, he 
was in no respect superior to the preceding sages who had enunciated 
their views of “propriety” on the subject. We have a somewhat 
detailed exposition of his opinions in the “ Family Sayings.—“ Man,” 
said he, “is the representative of Heaven, and is supreme over all 
things. Woman yields obedience to the instructions of man, and 
helps to carry out his principles. On this account she can deter- 
mine nothing of herself, and is subject to the rule of the three 
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obediences. When young, she must obey her father and elder 
brother; when married, she must obey her husband; when her 
husband is dead, she must obey her son, She may not think of 
marrying a second time. No instructions or orders must issue from 
the harem, Woman's business is simply the preparation and sup- 
plying of wine and food. Beyond the threshold of her apartments 
she should not be known for evil or for good. She may not cross 
the boundaries of the State to accompany a funeral. She may take 
no step on her own motion, and may come to no conclusion on her 
own deliberation. There are five women who are not to be taken 
in marriage :—the daughter of a rebellious house; the daughter of a 
disorderly house; the daughter of a house which has produced 
criminals for more than one generation; the daughter of a leprous 
house; and the daughter who has lost her father and elder brother. 
A wife may be divorced for seven reasons, which may be overruled 
by three considerations. The grounds for divoree are disobedience 





to her husband's parents; not giving birth to a son; dissolute con- 
duct; jealousy (of her husband's attentions, that is, to the other 
inmates of his harem); talkativeness; and thieving. The three con- 
siderations which may overrule these grounds are—first, if, while 
she was taken from a home, she has now no home to return to; 
second, if she have passed with her husband through the three years’ 
mourning for his parents; third, if the husband have become rich 
from being poor. All these regulations were adopted by the sages 

harmony with the natures of man and woman, and to give 
importance to the ordinance of marriage." 

With these ideas—not very enlarged—of the relations of socicty, 
Confucius dwelt much on the necessity of personal correctness of 
character on the part of those in authority, in order to secure the 
right fulfilment of the duties implied in them. This is one grand 
peculiarity of his teaching. I have adverted to it in the review of 
“The Great Learning,” but it deserves some further exhibition, and 
there are three conversations with the chief Ne K‘ang, in which it 
is very expressly set forth. “Ke Ktang asked about government, 
and Confucius replied, ‘To govern means to rectify. If you lead on 
the people with correctness, who will dare not to be correct ?’” “Ke 
K‘ang, distressed about the number of thieves in the State, inquired 
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of Confucius about how to do away with them. Confucius said, ‘If 
you, sir, were not covetous, though you should reward thei to do 
it, they would not steal.’” “Ke K‘ang asked about government, say- 
ing, ‘What do You say to killing the unprincipled for the good 
of the principled?’ Confucius replied, ‘Sir, in carrying on your 
government, why should you use killing at all? Let your evinced 
desires be for what is good, and the people will be good. The 
relation between superiors and inferiors is like that between the 
wind and the grass. The grass must bend, when the wind blows 
across it.’ 1 

Example is not so powerful as Confucius in these and many other 
passages represented it, but its influence is very great. Its virtue is 
recognized in the family, and it is demanded in the church of 
Christ. ‘ A bishop "一 and I quote the term with the simple mean- 
ing of overseer— must be blameless.” It seems to me, however, 
that in the progress of society in the West we have come to think 
less of the power of example in many departments of State than 
we ought to do. It is thought of too little in the army and the 
navy. We laugh at the “self-denying ordinance,” and tle “new 
model” of 1644, but there lay beneath them the principle which 
Confucius so broadly propounded,—the importance of personal 
virtue in all who are in authority. Now that Great Britain is the 
governing power over the masses of India, and that we are coming 
more and more into contact with tens of thousands of the Chinese, 
this maxim of our sage is deserving of serious consideration from 
all who bear rule, and especially from those on whom devolves the 
conduct of affairs. His words on the susceptibility of the people to 
be acted on by those above them ought not to prove as water spilt 
on the ground. 

But to return to Confucius.—As he thus lays it down that the 
mainspring of the well-being of society is the personal character of 
the ruler, we look anxiously for what directions he has given for 
the cultivation of that. But here he is very defective.‘ Self-adjust- 
ment. and purification,” he said, “with careful regulation of his dress, 
and the not making a movement contrary to the rules of propriety ; 
—this is the way for the ruler to cultivate his person.”!? This is 
laying too much stress on what is external ; but even to attain to this 
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is beyond unassisted human strength. Confucius, however, never 
recognized a disturbance of the moral elements in the constitution 
of man. The people would move, according to him, to the virtue 
of their ruler as the grass bends to the wind, and that virtue would 
come to the ruler at his call. Many were the lamentations which 
he uttered over the degeneracy of his times; frequent were the 
confessions which he made of his own shortcomings. It seems strange 
that it never came distinctly before him, that there is a power of 
evil in the prince and the peasant, which no efforts of their own 
and no instructions of sages are effectual to subdue. 

The government which Confucius taught was a despotism, but of 
a modified character. He allowed no “jus divinum,” independent of 
personal virtue and a benevolent rule. He has not explicitly stated, 
indeed, wherein lies the ground of the great relation of the governor 
and the governed, but his views on the subject were, we nay assume, 
in accordance with the language of the Shoo-king :—“ Heaven and 
Earth are the parents of all things, and of all things men are the 
most intelligent. The man among them most distinguished for in- 
telligence becomes chief ruler, and ought to prove himself the parent 
of the people.”!3 And again, “ Heaven, protecting the inferior people, 
has constituted for them rulers and teachers, who should be able to 
be assisting to God, extending favour and producing tranquillity 
throughout all parts of the empire.” The moment the ruler ceases 
to be a minister of God for good, and does not administer a government 
that is beneficial to the people, he forfeits the title by which he holds 
the throne, and perseverance in oppression will surely lead to his 
overthrow. Mencius inculcated this principle with a frequency and 
boldness which are remarkable. It was one of the things about 
which Confucius did not like to talk. Still he held it. It is eon- 
spicuous in the last chapter of “The Great Learning.” Its tendency 
has been to check the violence of oppression, and maintain the self- 
respect of the people, all along the course of Chinese history. 

I must bring these observations on Confucius’ views of govern- 
ment to a close, and I do so with two remarks. First, they are 
adapted to a primitive, unsophisticated state of society. He is a good 
counsellor for the father of a family, the chief of a clan, and even 
the head of a small principality. But his views want the comprehen- 
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sion which would make them of much service in a great empire. 
Within three centuries after his death, the government of China pass- 
ed into anew phase. The founder of the Ts‘in dynasty conceived the 
grand idea of abolishing all its feudal Kingdoms, and centralizing 
their administration in himself. He effected the revolution, and 
succeeding dynasties adopted his system, and gradually moulded it 
into the forms and proportions which are now existing. ‘There hus 
been a tendency to advance, and Confucius has all along been trying 
to carry the nation back. Principles have been needed, and not 
“ proprieties.” The consequence is that China has increased beyond 
its ancient dimensions, while there has been no corresponding 
development of thought. Its body politic has the size of giant, while 
it still retains the mind of a child. Its hoary'age is but senility. 
Second, Confucius makes no provision for the imtereourse of his 
country with other and independent nations. He knew indeed of 
none such. China was to lim “The middle Kingdom,’ “The 
multitude of Great States,"!6 “ All under heaven.”!7 Beyond it were 
only rude and barbarous tribes. He does not speak of them bitterly, 
as many Chinese have done since his time. In one place he contrasts 
them favourably with the prevailing anarchy of the empire, saying, 
“The rude tribes of the east and north have their princes, and are 
not like the States of our great land which are without them.”!5 
Another time, disgusted with the want of appreciation which he 
experienced, he was expressing his intention to go and live among 
the nine wild tribes of the east. Some one said, “They are rude. 
How can you do such a thing?” His reply was, “If a superior man 
dwelt among them, what rudeness would there be?”!® But had he 
been an emperor-sage, he would not only have influenced them by 
his instructions, but brought them to acknowledge and submit to 
his sway, as the great Yu did.*? The only passage of Confucius’ 
teachings from which any rule can be gathered for dealing with 
foreigners, is that in the ‘* Doctrine of the Mean,” where “indulgent, 
treatment of men from a distance” is laid down as one of the nine 
standard rules for the government of the empire?! But “the men 
are understood to be pin and leu? simply,— 
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from a distance’ 
“‘ouests,” that is, or officers of one State secking employment in 
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another, or at the imperial court; and “visitors,” or travelling 
merchants. Of independent nations the ancient classics have not 
any knowledge, nor has Confucius. So long as merchants from 
Europe and other parts of the world could have been content to 
appear in China as suppliants, seeking the privilege of trade, so 
long the government would have ranked them with the barbarous 
hordes of antiquity, and given them the benefit of the maxim 
about “indulgent treatment,” according to its own understanding 
of it. But when their governments interfered, and claimed to treat 
with that of China on terms of equality, and that their subjects 
should be spoken to and of as being of the same clay with the Chinese 
themselves, an outrage was committed on tradition and prejudice, 
which it was necessary to resent with vehemence. 

I do not charge the contemptuous arrogance of the Chinese 
government and people upon Confucius; what I deplore, is that he 
left no principles on record to check the development of such a 
spirit. His simple views of society and government were in a mea- 
sure sufficient for the people while they dwelt apart from the rest. of 
mankind, His practical lessons were better than if they had been left, 
which but for him they probably would have been, to fall a prey to 
the influences of Taouism and Buddhism, but they could only subsist 
while they were left alone. Of the earth earthy, China was sure to 
go to pieces when it came into collision with a Christianly-civilized 
power. Its sage had left it no preservative or restorative elements 
against such a case. 

It is a rude awakening from its complacency of centuries which 
China has now received. Its ancient landmarks are swept away. 
Opinions will differ as to the justice or injustice of the grounds on 
which it has been assailed, and I do not feel called to judge or to 
pronounce here concerning them. In the progress of events, it could 
not be but that the collision should come; and when it did come, it could 
not be but that China should be broken and scattered. Disorganiza- 
tion will go on to destroy it more and more, and yet there is hope 
for the people, with their veneration of the relations of society, with 

‘their devotion to learning, and with their habits of industry and 
sobriety ;—there is hope for them, if they will look away from all 
their ancient sages, and turn to Him, who sends them, along with 
the dissolution of their ancient state, the knowledge of Himself, the 
only living and true God, and of Jesus Christ whom He hath sent. 
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8. I have little more to add on the opinions of Confucius, Many 
of his sayings are pithy, and display much knowledge of character ; 
but as they are contained in the body of the Work, I will not 
occupy the space here with a selection of those which have struck 
myself as most worthy of notice. The fourth Book of the Analects, 
which is on the subject of jin, or perfect virtue, has several utter- 
ances which are remarkable. 

Thornton observes :一 “It may excite surprise, and probably in- 
credulity, to state that the golden rule of our Saviour, ‘Do unto 
others as you would that they should do unto you,’ which Mr. Locke 
designates as ‘the most unshaken rule of morality, and foundation 
of all social virtue,’ had been inculcated by Confucius, almost in the 
same words, four centuries before.”! I have taken notice of this 
fact in reviewing both “The Great Learning,” and “The Doctrine of 
the Mean.” I would be far from grudging a tribute of admiration to 
Confucius for it. The maxim occurs also twice in the Analects. In 
Book XV. xxiii., Tsze-kung asks if there be one word which may 
serve as a rule of practice for all one’s life, and is answered, “Js not 
reciprocity such a word? What you do not want done to yourself do 
not do to others.” The same disciple appears in Book V. xi., telling 
Confucius that he was practising the lesson. He says, ‘“ What I do 
not wish men to do to me, I also wish not to do to men;” but the 
master tells him, ‘ Ts‘ze, you have not attained to that.” It would 
appear from this reply, that he was aware of the difficulty of obeying 
the precept; and it is not found, in its condensed expression at least, 
in the older classics. The merit of it is Confucius’ own. 

When a comparison, however, is drawn between it and the rule laid 
down by Christ, it is proper to call attention to the positive form of 
the latter, —‘“‘ All things whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so to them.” The lesson of the gospel commands 
men to do what they feel to be right and good. It requires them to 
commence a course of such conduct, without regard to the conduct 
of others to themselves. The lesson of Confucius only forbids men 
to do what they feel to be wrong and hurtful. So far as the point of 
priority is concerned, moreover, Christ adds, “This is the law and 
the prophets.” The maxim was to be found substantially in the 
earlier revelations of God. 


1 History of China, vol. L. p. 209. 
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But the worth of the two maxims depends on the intention of 
the enunciators in regard to their application. Confucius, it seems 
to me, did not think of the reciprocity coming into action beyond 
the circle of his five relations of society. Possibly, he might have 
required its observance in dealings even with the rude tribes, which 
were the only specimens of mankind besides his own comtrymen of 
which he knew anything, for on one occasion, when asked about per- 
fect virtue, he replied, “It is, in retirement, to be sedately grave ; 
in the management of business, to be reverently attentive; in inter- 
course with others, to be strictly sincere. Though a man go among 
the rude uncultivated tribes, these qualities may not be neglected.”2 
Still, Confucius delivered his rule to his countrymen only, and only 
for their guidance in their relations of which I have had so much 
occasion to speak. The rule of Christ is for man as man, having to 
do with other men, all with himself on the same platform, as the 
children and subjects of the one God and Father in heaven. 

How far short Confucius came of the standard of Christian bene- 
volence, may be seen from his remarks when asked what was to be 
thought of the principle that injury should be recompensed with 
kindness. He replied, “ With what then will you recompense kind- 
ness? Recompense injury with justice, and recompense kindness with 
kindness."3 The same deliverance is given in one of the Books of 
the Le Ke, where he adds that “he who recompenses injury with 
kindness is a man who is careful of his person.” Ch‘ing Heuen, the 
commentator of the second century, says that such a course would be 
“incorrect in point of propriety.” This “propriety ” was a great 
stumbling-block in the way of Confucius, His morality was the 
result of the balancings of his intellect, fettered by the decisions of 
men of old, and not the gushings of a loving heart, responsive to 
the promptings of Heaven, and in sympathy with erring and feeble 
humanity. 

This subject leads me on to the last of the opinions of Confucius 
which I shall make the subject of remark in this place. A com- 
mentator observes, with reference to the inquiry about recompensing 
injury with kindness, that the questioner was asking only about 
trivial matters, which might be dealt with in the way he mentioned, 


2 Analects, XII xix, 3 Ana, XXV.xxxvi, 4 it) il, Fe Gl pore. 5 非 
fig < IE: 
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while great offences such as those against a sovercign or a father, 
could not be dealt with by such an inversion of the principles of 
justice.® In the second Book of the Le Ke there is the following 
passage:—‘ With the slayer of his father, a man may not live 
under the same heaven; against the slayer of his brother, a man 
must never have to go home to fetch a weapon; with the slayer of 
his friend, a man may not live in the same Ntate. 7 The lex talionis 
is here laid down in its fullest extent. The Chow Le tells us ofa 
provision made against the evil consequences of the principle, by the 
appointment of a minister called “The Reconciler 3 The provision 
is very inferior to the cities of refuge which were set apart by Moses 
for the manslayer to flee to from the fury of the avenger. Such 
as it was, however, it existed, and it is remarkable that Confucius, 
when consulted on the subject, took no notice of it, but affirmed the 
duty of blood-revenge in the strongest and most unrestricted terms. 
His disciple Tsze-hea asked him, “ What course is to be pursued in 
the case of the murder of a father or mother?” He replied, “The 
son must sleep upon a matting of grass, with his shield for his 
pillow ; he must decline to take office; he must not live under the 
same heaven with the slayer. When he meets him in the market- 
place or the court, he must have his weapon ready to strike him.” 
“ And what is the course on the murder of a brother?” “The sur- 
viving brother must not take office in the same State with the slayer ; 
yet if he go on his prince’s service to the State where the slayer is, 
though he meet him, he must not fight with him.” “And what is 
the course on the murder of an uncle or a cousin?” “In this case 
the nephew or cousin is not the principal. If the principal on whom 
the revenge devolves can take it, he has only to stand behind with 
his weapon in his hand, and support him.”? 

Sir John Davis has rightly called attention to this as one of the 
objectionable principles of Confucius. The bad effects of it are 
evident even in the present day. Revenge is sweet to the Chinese. 
J have spoken of their readiness to submit to government, and wish 
to live in peace, yet they do not like to resign even to government 
the “inquisition for blood.” Where the ruling authority is feeble, 


6 See notes in loe,, p. 152. 7 ie at, I, Pt. I. v.10, s He ne. 4 Zz 十 
四 ,pz. 1 一 5 9 fie all U-Pt. 1, ii 24, See also the Be BH, AS PU, HF TT 


py : 10 The Chinese, vol. LL. p. 41. 
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as it is at present, individuals and clans take the law into their own 
hands, and whole districts are kept in a state of constant feud and 
warfare. 

But I must now leave the sage. I hope I have not done him 
injustice; but after long study of his character and opinions, I 
am unable to regard him as a great man. He was not before his 
age, though he was above the mass of the officers and scholars of 
his time. He threw no new light on any of the questions which 
have a world-wide interest. He gave no impulse to religion. He 
had no sympathy with progress. His influence has been wonderful, 
but it will henceforth wane. My opinion is, that the faith of the 
nation in him will speedily and extensively pass away. 


SECTION ITI. 


HIS IMMEDIATE DISCIPLES. 


Sze-ma Ts‘een makes Confucius say :一 “The disciples who received 
my instructions, and could comprehend them, were seventy-seven 
individuals, They were all scholars of extraordinary ability.”! The 
common saying is, that the disciples of the sage were three thousand, 
while among them there were seventy-two worthies. I propose to 
give here a list of all those whose names have come down to us, as 
being his followers. Of the greater number it will be seen that we 
know nothing more than their names and surnames. My principal 
authorities will be the “ Historical Records,” the “ Family Sayings,” 
“The Sacrificial Canon for the Sage’s Temple, with Plates,” and the 
chapter on “The Disciples of Confucius” prefixed to the “ Four 
Books, Text and Commentary, with Proofs and Mlustrations,” In 
giving a few notices of the better-known individuals, I will endeavour 
to avoid what may be gathered from the Analects. 

1. Yen Hwuy, by designation Tsze-yuen (Jf [@], # -F Fil). He 
was a native of Loo, the favourite of his master, whose junior he 
was by 30 years, and whose disciple he became when he was quite a 
youth. “After I got Hwuy,” Confucius remarked, “the disciples 
came closer to me.” We are told that once, when he found himself 
on the Nung hill with Hwuy, Tsze-loo, and Tsze-kung, Confucius 
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asked them to tell him their different aims, and he would choose 
between them. Tsze-loo began, and when he had done, the master 
said, “It marks your bravery.” Tsze-kung followed, on whose 
words the judgment was, “They show your discriminating elo- 
quence.” At last came Yen Yuen, who said, “I should like to find 
an intelligent king and sage ruler whom I might assist. I would 
diffuse among the people instructions on the five great points, and 
lead them on by the rules of propriety and music, so that they 
should not care to fortify their cities by walls and moats, but would 
fuse their swords and spears into implements of agriculture. They 
should send forth their flocks without fear into the plains and forests. 
There should be no sunderings of families, no widows or widowers. 
For a thousand years there would be no calamity of war. Yew 
would have no opportunity to display his bravery, or Ts‘ze to display 
his oratory.” ‘The inaster pronounced, “How admirable is this 
virtue |” 

When Hwuy was 29, his hair was all white, and in three years 
more he died. He was sacrificed to, along with Confucius, by the 
first emperor of the Han dynasty. The title which he now has in 
the sacrificial Canon,—“ Continuator of the Sage,” was conferred in 
the 9th year of the emperor, or, to speak more correctly, of the 
period, Kea-tsing, A.D. 1530. Almost all the present sacrificial tithes 
of the worthies in the temple were fixed at that time. Hwuy’s place 
is the first of the four Assessors, on the east of the sage.? 

2. Min Sun, styled Tsze-k‘een, (Pi) 44. FF BE). He was a 


native of Loo, 15 years younger than Confucius, according to Sze-ma 


2 Ihave referred briefly, at p. 92, to the temples of Confucius. The principal hall, called 大 
成 Rig. or ‘Hall of the Great and Complete One,’ is that in which is his own statue or the 
tablet of his spirit, having on each side of it, within a screen, the statues, or tablets, of his ‘four 
Assessors.’ On the east and west, along the walls of the same apartment are the two 序 ， the 
places of the 十 二 持 ， or ‘twelve Wise Ones,’ those of his disciples, who, next to the ‘ Assessors,” 
are counted worthy of honour. Outside this apartment, and running in a line with the two 序 ， 
but along the external wall of the sacred inclosure, are the two xe, or side-galleries, which I have 
sometimes called the ranges of the outer court, In each there are 64 tablets of the disciples and 
other worthies, having the same title, as the Wise Ones, that of 先 , or ‘Ancient Worthy,’ or 
the inferior title of 先 tk. ‘Ancient Scholar.” Behind the principal hall is the 尝 py ined ey, 
sacred to Confucius’ ancestors, whose tablets are in the centre, fronting the south, like that of 
Confucius, On cach side are likewise the tablets of certain ‘ancient Worthics,’ and ‘ancient 
Scholars,’ 
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Ts‘een, but 50 years younger, according to the “ Family Sayings,” 
which latter authority is followed in “The Annals of the Empire.” 
When he first came to Confucius, we are told, he had a starved look,t 
which was by-and-by exchanged for one of fulness and satisfaction? 
Tsze-kung asked him how the change had come about. He replied, 
“T came from the midst of my reeds and sedges into the school of the 
master. He trained my mind to filial piety, and set before me the 
examples of the ancient kings. I felt a pleasure in his instructions, 
but when I went abroad, and saw the people in authority, with their 
umbrellas and banners, and all the pomp and circumstance of their 
trains, 1 also felt pleasure in that show. These two things assaulted 
each other in my breast. I could not determine which to prefer, 
and so I wore that look of distress. But now the lessons of our 
master have penetrated deeply into my mind. My progress also has 
been helped by the example of you my fellow-disciples. I now know 
what I should follow and what J should avoid, and all the pomp of 
power is no more to me than the dust of the ground. It is on this 
account that I have that look of fulness and satisfaction.” Tsze-k‘een 
was high in Confucius’ esteem. He was distinguished for his purity 
and filial affection. His place in the temple is the first, east, among 
“The Wise Ones,” immediately after the four assessors. He was first 
sacrificed to along with Confucius, as is to be understood of the 
other “ Wise Ones,” excepting in the case of Yew J6, in the 8th year 
of the style K‘ae-yuen of the sixth emperor of the Tang dynasty, 
A.D. 720. His title, the same as that of all but the Assessors js 一 
“The ancient Worthy, the philosopher Min.” 

3. Yen Kang, styled Pih-new (ff J} 4 4 [al, 百 ] 牛 )， He 
was a native of Loo, and Confucius’ junior only by seven years. 
When Confucius became Minister of Crime, he appointed Pih-new’ 
to the office, which he had himself formerly held, of commandant 
of Chung-too. His tablet is now fourth among “The Wise Ones,” 
on the west. 

4. Yen Yung, styled Chung-kung (PE #. # (ip 4). He was of 
the same clan as Yen Kang, and 29 years younger than Confucius. 

_He had a bad father, but the master declared that was not to be 
counted to him, to detract from his admitted excellence. lis place 
is among “The Wise Ones,” the second, east. 
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5. Yen K‘ew, styled Tsze-yew (fl 58. 4# -F 4). He was related 
to the two former, and of the same age as Chung-kung. He was 
noted among the disciples for his versatile ability and many acquire- 
ments. Tsze-kung said of him, “ Respectful to the old, and kind to 
the young; attentive to guests and visitors ; fond of learning and skill- 
ed in many arts; diligent in his examination of things :一 these are 
what belong to Yen K‘ew,” It has been noted in the life of Confucius 
that it was by the influence of Tsze-yew that he was finally restored 
to Loo. He occupies the third place, west, among “The Wise ones.” 

6. Chung Yew, styled Tsze-loo and Ke-loo ( 仲 由 , 字 子 路 ,又 字 
滁 路 )，JHe was a native of Pen (+f) in Loo, and only 9 years 
younger than Confucius. At their first interview, the master 
asked him what he was fond of, and he replied, ‘My long sword.” 
Confucius said, “If to your present ability there were added the 
results of learning, you would be a very superior man.” “Of what 
advantage would learning be to me?” asked Tsze-loo. “There is a 
bamboo on the southern hill, which is straight itself without being 
bent. If you cut it down and use it, you can send it though a rhino- 
ceros’ hide ;—what is the use of learning?” “ Yes,” saidthe master; —- 
“but if you feather it aud point it with steel, will it not penetrate 
more deeply ?” Tsze-loo bowed twice, and said, “I will reverently re- 
ceive your instructions.” Confucius was wont to say, “ From the 
time that I got Yew, bad words no more came to my ears.” For 
some time Tsze-loo was chief magistrate of the district of P‘oo ip 
where his administration commanded the warm commendations of 
the master. He died finally in Wei, as has been related above, p. 87. 
His tablet is now the fourth, east, from those of the Assessors. 

7. Tsae Yu, styled Tsze-go (32 =F, 44 -F- FR). He was a native 
of Loo, but nothing is mentioned of his age. He had “a sharp 
mouth,” according to Sze-ma Ts‘een. Once, when he was at the 
court of Ts‘oo on some commission, the king Ch‘aou offered him an 
easy carriage adorned with ivory for his master. Yu replied, “My 

‘anaster is aman who would rejoice in a government where right 
principles were carried out, and can find his joy in himself when that is 
not the case. Now right principles and virtue are as it were in a 
state of shimber. His wish is to rouse and put them in motion. 
Could he find a prince really anxious to rule according to them, he 
would walk on foot to his court, and be glad to do so. Why need 
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he receive such a valuable gift as this from so great a distance?” 
Confucius commended this reply ; but where he is mentioned in the 
4\nalects, Tsze-go does not appear to great advantage. He took ser- 
vice in the State of Ts‘e, and was chief magistrate of Lin-tsze, where 
he joined with T‘een Chang in some disorderly movement,! which 
led to the destruction of his kindred, and made Confucius ashamed 
of him. His tablet is now the second, west, among ‘ The Wise Ones.” 

8. Twan-muk Ts‘ze, styled Tsze-kung (sig AC UY of FD (al, F 
¥{]), whose place is now third, east, from the Assessors. He was a 
native of Wei (f), and 31 years younger than Confucius. He had 
great quickness of natural ability, and appears in the Analects as 
one of the most forward talkers among the disciples. Confucius 
used to say, “ Fromm the time that I got Ts‘ze, scholars from a distance 
came daily resorting to me.” Several instances of the language 
which he used to express his admiration of the master have been 
given in the last section. Here is another :一 The duke King of Ts‘e 
asked T'sze-kung how Chung-ne was to be ranked as a sage. “I do 
not know,” was the reply. “I have all my life had the heaven over 
my head, but I do not know its height, and the earth under my feet, 
but I do not know its thickness. In my serving of Confucius, I am 
like a thirsty man who goes with his pitcher to the river, and there 
he drinks his fill, without knowing the river’s depth.” He took leave 
of Confucius to become commandant of Sin-yang (信阳 34); when 
the master said to him, “In dealing with your subordinates, there 
is nothing like impartiality; and when wealth comes in your way, 
there is nothing like moderation. Hold fast these two things, and do 
not swerve from them. To conceal men’s excellence is to obscure 
the worthy; and to proclaim people’s wickedness is the part of a 
mean man. To speak evil of those whom you have not sought the 
opportunity to instruct, is not the way of friendship and harmony.” 
Subsequently Tsze-kung was high in office both in Loo and Wei, 
and finally died in Ts‘e. We saw -how he was in attendance on 
Confucius at the time of the sage’s death. Many of the disciples 
built huts near the master’s grave, and mourned for him three years, 
but Tsze-kung remained sorrowing alone for three years more. 

9. Yen Yen, styled Tsze-yew (= {[é “¢ -F Hf), now the 4th in 
the western range of “The Wise Ones.” He was a native of Woo 
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($&), 45 years younger than Confucius, and distinguished for his 
literary acquirements. Being made commandant of Woo-shing, he 
transformed the character of the people by “ proprieties ” and music, 
and was praised by the master. After the death of Confucius, Ke 
K‘ang asked Yen how that event had made no sensation in Loo like 
that which was made by the death of Tsze-ch‘an, when the men laid 
aside their bowstring rings and girdle ornaments, and the women 
laid aside their pearls and ear-rings, and the voice of weeping was 
heard in the lanes for three months. Yen replied, “The influences 
of Tsze-ch‘an and my master might be compared to those of over- 
flowing water and the fattening rain. Wherever the water in its 
overflow reaches, men take knowledge of it, while the fattening rain 
falls unobserved.” 

10. Puh Shang, styled Tsze-hea (小 fq 4 -F HB). It is not 
certain to what State he belonged, his birth being assigned to Wei 
(ij), to Wei ($f), and to Win (jf). He was 45 years younger 
than Confucius, and lived to a great age, for we find him, B.c. 406, 
at the court of the prince Wan of Wei (#4), to whom he gave copies 
of some of the classical Books. He is represented as a scholar ex- 
tensively read and exact, but without great comprehension of mind. 
What is called Maou’s She-king (3€ 3) is said to contain the views 
of Tsze-hea. Kung-yang Kaou and Kuh-léang Ch‘ih are also said 
to have studied the Ch‘un Ts‘ew with him. On the occasion of the 
death of his son he wept himself blind. His place is the 5th, cast, 
among “The Wise Ones.” 

11. Twan-sun Sze, styled Tsze-chang (Ma 3% bit. 4 -F- HR), has 
his tablet, corresponding to that of the preceding, on the west. He 
was a native of Ch‘in (pi), and 48 years younger than Confucius. 
Tsze-kung said, ‘ Not to boast of his admirable merit; not to signify 
joy on account of noble station; neither insolent nor indolent; 
showing no pride to the dependent :—these are the characteristics of 
Twan-sun Sze.” When he was sick, he called Shin Ts‘eang to him, 
and said, “We speak of his end in the case of a superior man, and of 
his death in the case of a mean man. May I think tbat it is going 
to be the former with me to-day ?” 

12. Tsing Sin [or Ts‘an], styled Tsze-yu (FB “HF -F KH, [cl., 
-F §il]). He was a native of south Woo-shing, and 46 years younger 
than Confucius. In his 16th year he Was scht by his father into 
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Ts‘oo, where Confucius then was, fo learn under the sage. Excepting 
perhaps Yen Hwuy, there is not a name of greater note in the Con- 
fucian school. Tsze-kung said of him, “ There is no subject which he 
has not studied. His appearance is respectful. His virtue is solid. 
His words command credence. Before great men he draws himself 
up in the pride of self-respect. His eyebrows are those of longevity.” 
He was noted for his filial piety, and after the death of his parents, 
he could not read the rites of mourning without being led to think 
of them, and moved to tears. He was a voluminous writer. Ten 
Books of his composition are said to be contained in the “ Rites of the 
elder Tae” (AC 3 if). The classic of Filial Piety he is said to 
have made under the eye of Confucius. On his connection with 
“The Great Learning,” see above, Ch. mt. Sect. n. He was first 
associated with the sacrifices to Confucius in A.D. 668, but in 1267 
he was advanced to be one of the sage’s four Assessors. His title— 
“Exhibiter of the Fundamental Principles of the Sage,” dates from 
the period of Kea-tsing, as mentioned in speaking of Yen Hwuy. 

13. Tan-t‘ae Méé-ming, styled Tsze-yu (ff DR AA FE FF). 
He was a native of Woo-shing, 39 years younger than Confucius, 
according to the “Historical Records,” but 49, according to the 
“Family Sayings.” He was excessively ugly, and Confucius thought 
meanly of his talents in consequence, on his first application to him. 
After completing his studies, he travelled to the south as far as the 
Yang-tsze. Traces of his presence in that part of the country are still 
pointed out in the department of Soo-chow. He was followed by 
about three hundred disciples, to whom he laid down rules for their 
guidance in their intercourse with the princes. When Confucius 
heard of his success, he confessed how he had been led by his bad 
looks to misjudge him. He, with nearly all the disciples whose names 
follow, first had a place assigned to him in the sacrifices to Confucius 
in A.D. 739. The place of his tablet is the second, east, in the outer 
court, beyond that of the “ Assessors ” and ‘‘ Wise Ones.” 

14. Corresponding to the preceding, on the west, is the tablet of 
Fuk Puh-ts'e styled Tsze-tseen (3% [al., ## and fF, all—fk] HR FF, 
“= -F fi). He was a native of Loo, and, according to different 
accounts, 30, 40, and 49 years younger than Confucius. He was 
commandant of Tan-foo (#4. 4% 34), and hardly needed to put forth 
any personal effort. Wo-ma K‘e had been in the same office, and 
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had succeeded by dint of the greatest industry and toil. He asked 
Pul-ts‘e how he managed so easily for himself, and was answered, 
“T employ men; you employ men’s strength.” People pronounced 
Fuh to be a superior man. He was also a writer, and his works are 
mentioned in Lew Hin’s catalogue. 

15. Next to that of Méé-ming is the tablet of Yuen Héen, styled 
Tsze-sze ( 原 害 , 字 子 思 ) a native of Sung, or, according to Ch‘ing 
Heuen, of Loo, and younger than Confucius by 36 years. He was 
noted for his purity and modesty, and for his happiness in the prin- 
ciples of the master amid deep poverty. After the death of Confucius, 
he lived in obscurity in Wei. In the notes to Ana. VI. iii., I have 
referred to an interview which he had with Tsze-kung. 

16. Kung-yay Chang [al., Che], styled Tsze-Ch‘ang [al., Tsze-che], 
(AWG £& [al., #1 FF K, [al, F Z)), has his tablet next to 
that of Pih-ts‘e. He was son-in-law to Confucius. His nativity is 
assigned both to Loo and to Ts‘e. 

17. Nan-kung Kwé, styled Tsze-yung (7 4 桥 [al., 3H, and, 
in the “Family Sayings,” £6] (T‘aou) J, 学 子 容 ), has the place at 
the east next to Yuen Héen. It is a question much debated whether 
he was the same with Nan-kung King-shuh, who accompanied Con- 
fucius to the court of Chow, or not. On occasion of a fire breaking 
out in the palace of duke Gae, while others were intent on securing 
the contents of the Treasury, Nan-kung directed his efforts to save 
the Library, and to him was owing the preservation of the copy of 
the Chow Le which was in Loo, and other ancient monuments. 

18. Kung-seih Gae, styled Ke-ts‘ze [al., Ke-ch‘in] (Ab FF &e. FF 
K [al., FEPT]). His tablet follows that of Kung-yay. He was a na- 
tive of Loo, or of Ts‘e. Confucius commended him for refusing to 
take office with any of the Families which were encroaching on the 
authority of the princes of the States, and for choosing to endure the 
severest poverty rather than sacrifice a tittle of his principles. 

19. Tsing Téen, styled Seih (# jg [al., BA) 4 PA). He was the 
father of Tsing Ts‘an. His place in the temples is the hall to Con- 
fucius’ ancestors, where his tablet is the first, west. 

20. Yen Woo-yaou, styled Loo (4 fit 4% “F BR). He was the 
father of Yen Hwuy, younger than Confucius by six years. His 
sacrificial place is the first, east, in the same hall as the last. 

21. Following the tablet of Nan-kung Kwé is that of Shang Keu, 
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styled Tsze-muh (fj E. “2 -F AK). To him, it is said, we are in- 
debted for the preservation of the Yih-king, which he received from 
Yonfucius. Its transmission step by step, from Keu down to the 
Han dynasty, is minutely set forth. 

22. Next to Kung-seih Gae is the place of Kaou Ch‘ae, styled 
Tsze-kaou and Ke-kaou (7 4 “fF HK ([al., FRX ; for FE moreover, 
we find #4, and #2)), a native of Ts‘e, according to the “Family 
Sayings,” but of Wei, according to Sze-ma Ts‘een and Ch‘ing Heuen, 
He was 30 (some say 40) years younger than Confucius, dwarfish 
and ugly, but of great worth and ability. At one time he was 
criminal judge of Wei, and in the execution of his office condemned 
a prisoner to lose his feet. Afterwards that same man saved his 
life, when he was flying from the State. Confucius praised Ch‘ae 
for being able to administer stern justice with such a spirit of 
benevolence as to disarm resentment. 

23. Shang Keu is followed by Tseih-teaou K‘ae [prop. K‘e], styled 
Tsze-k‘ae, Tsze-j5, and Tsze-sew (ir BE BH [pr. BY), 4 FF BA. HE. 
and -F- (ff), a native of Ts‘ae (#&), or, ace. to Heuen, of Loo. We 
only know him as a reader of the Shoo-king, and refusing to go into 
office. 

24. Kung-pih Leaou, styled Tsze-chow (4S {ff ff. 4 F JH). He 
appears in the Analects XIV. xxxiii., slandering Tsze-loo. It is 
doubtful whether he should have a place among the disciples. 

25. Sze-ma Kang, styled T'sze-new ( 司 马 #f “# -F 44), follows 
Tseih-teaou K‘ae. He was a great talker, a native of Sung, and a 
brother of Hwan T‘uy, to escape from whom seems to have been the 
labour of his life. 

26. The place next Kaou Ch‘ae is occupied by Fan Seu, styled 
Tsze-ch‘e (Aft 211, 4 -F jf), a native of T's‘e, or, acc. to others, of 
Loo, and whose age is given as 36 or 46 years younger than Con- 
fucius. When young, he distinguished himself in a military com- 
mand under the Ke family. 

27. Yew Ji styled Tsze-j (44 $5 FF ZF). He was a native 
of Loo, and his age is stated very variously. He was noted among 
the disciples for his great memory and fondness for antiquity. After 
the death of Confucius, the rest of the disciples, because of the 
likeness of Js voice to the Master's, wished to render the same 
observances to him which they had done to Confucius, but on 
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T-ang Sins demurring to the thing, they abandoned the purpose. 
The tablet of Tsze-j is now the bth, east, among “The Wise Ones,” 
to which place it was promoted in the 3d year of Kéen-lung of the 
present dynasty. This was done in compliance with a memorial 
from the president of one of the Boards, who said he was moved by a 
dream to make the request. We may suppose that his real motives 
were—a wish to do justice to the merits of T'sze-j5, and to restore 
the symmetry of the tablets in the “ Hall of the Great and Complete 
One,” which had been disturbed by the introduction of the tablet of 
Choo He in the preceding reign. 

28. Kung-se Ch‘ih, styled T'sze-hwa (A JG oh. Sf FF BE), a na- 
tive of Loo, younger than Confucius by 42 years, whose place is 
the 4th, west, in the outer court. He was noted for his knowledge 
of ceremonies, and the other disciples devolved on him all the 
arrangements about the funeral of the Master. 

29. Woo-ma She [or K‘e], styled Tsze-K‘e (7G ft [ al, HA). 
F i [al., FF Ht ]), a native of Chitin, or, ace. to Ch'ing Heuen, 
of Loo, 30 years younger than Confucius. His tablet is on the 
east, next to that of Sze-ma King. It is related that on one 
occasion, when Confucius was about to set out with a company of 
the disciples on a walk or journey, he told them to take umbrellas, 
They met with a heavy shower, and Woo-ma asked him, saying, 
“There were no clouds in the morning, but after the sun had risen, 
you told us to take umbrellas. How did you know that it would 
rain?” Confucius said, “The moon last evening was in the 
constellation Peih, and is it not said in the She-king, ‘When the 
moon is in Peih, there will be heavy rain?’ It was thus I knew 
it.” 

30. Léang Chen [al., Le], styled Shuh-yu (32 iii (al. 鲁 ] 字 Bt 
#4), occupies the eizhth place, west, among the tablets of the outer 
court. He was a man of Ts‘e, and his age is stated as 29 and 39 
years younger than Confucius, ‘The following story is told in con- 
nection with him.—When he was thirty, being disappointed that he 
had no son, he was minded to put away his wife. “Do not do so,” 
said Shang Keu to him. “I was 38 before I had ason and my inother 
was then about to take another wife for me, when the Master pro- 
posed sending me to Ts‘e. My mother was unwilling that I should 
go, but Confucius said, ‘Don’t be ausious. 上 eu will have five sous 
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after he is forty.’ It has turned out so, and I apprehend it is your 
fault, and not your wife's, that you have no son yet.” Chen took 
this advice, and in the second year after, he had a son. 

31. Yen Hing [al., Sin, Lew, and Weil, styled Tsze-lew (4 ¥ [al. 学 ， 
Hi, and i), 学 + f5p), oceupies the place, east, after Woo-ma She. 
He was a native of Loo, and 46 years younger than Confucius. 

32. Leang Chen is followed on the west by Yen Joo, stvled Tsze- 

Loo [al., Tsze-tsing and Tsze-yu] (f¥. Fi [al., TE) SF B (al, FE 
and -F- 4}, a native of Loo, and 50 years younger than Confucius. 

33, Yen Hing is followed on the east by Ts‘aou Seuh, styled 

Tsze-seun (8 a, “= F fi), a native of Ts‘ae, 50 years younger 
than Confucius. 

34. Next on the west is Pih K‘éen, styled Tsze-seih, or, in the 
current copies of the “ Family Sayings,” Tsze-k‘ae (ff BB. FF FF 
{al., F Af] or F 4), a native of Loo, 50 years younger than Con- 
fucius. 

35. Following Tsze-seun is Kung-sun Lung [al.; Ch‘ung], styled 
Tsze-shih (AY $& HE (el. HEL 字 子 石 ) whose birth is assigned by 
different writers to Wei, ‘I's‘oo, and Chaou (jff7). He was 53 years. 
younger than Confucius. We have the following account:—‘* Tsze- 
kung asked Tsze-shih, saying, ‘Have you not studied the Book of 
Poetry?’ Tsze-shih replied, ‘What leisure have I to do so? My 
parents require ine to be filial; my brothers require me to be sub- 
missive; and my friends require me to be sincere. What leisure 
have I for anything else?” ‘Come to my Master,’ said Tsae-kung, 
Sand learn of him,’” 

Sze-ma Ts‘een here observes :一 “Of the thirty-five diseiples which 
precede, we have some details. Their age and other particulars 
are found in the Books and Records. It is not so, however, in 
regard to the fifty-two which follow.” 

36. Yen Ke, styled Tsze-ch‘an [al. Ke-ch‘an and Tsze-ta], (ff 
FE, fF HE (al. FE HE and F §%]), a native of Loo whose place 
is the eleventh, west, next to Pib K’éen. 

37. Kung-tsoo Kow-tsze or simply Tsze, styled Tsze-che (4 


HH 2 % [or simply 2), “= F Z), a native of Loo. His tablet is 


the 23d, east, in the outer court. 
38. Ts‘in Tsoo, styled Tsze-nan (4& jill, FF 4), a native of 


Ts‘in. His tablet precedes that of the last, two places. 
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39. Tseih-teaou Ch‘e, styled Tsze-léen ( #y HEW [al., 侈 ] 字 
-F &K), a native of Loo. His tablet is the 13th, west. 

40. Yen Kaou, styled Tsze-Keaou (Hf fi 4 -F BB). Accord- 
ing to the “ Family Sayings,” he was the same as Yen K‘ih ( 刻 , or 
#4) who drove the carriage, when Confucius rode in Wei after the 
duke and Nan-tsze. But this seems doubtful. Other authoritics 
make his name Ch‘an (gf), and style him Tsze-tsing ( #7). His 
tablet is the 13th, east. 

41. Tseih-teaou T‘oo-foo [al,. Ts‘ung], styled Tsze-yew, Tsze-k‘e 
and Tsze-win], Ar life HE 3¢ (al. 4), FF AG or F HK [al., F 
and 子 3{]) a native of Loo, whose tablet precedes that of Tseih- 
teaou Ch‘e. 

42. Jang Sze-ch‘ih, styled Tsze-t‘oo, or Tsze-ts‘ung (BM (al. FR) 
BW a, FF FE (al. F FE)), a native of Tsin. Some consider 
Jang-sze ( 9% HMl]) to be a double surname. His tablet comes after 
that of No. 40. 

43. Shang Tsih, styled Tsze-ke and Tsze-sew (fq YS: “fF 2 
{al., 子 秀 ]),a native of Loo. His tablet is immediately after that 
of Fan Seu, No. 26. 

44. Shih Tso [al., Che and Tsze]-shuh, styled Tsze-ming ( 石 作 
{al., 之 and -F-]- iy. fF W)). Some take Shih-tsd (4 {f) as a 
double surname. His tablet follows that of No. 42. 

45. Jin Puh-ts‘e, styled Seuen ({£ Ae FH, “F BE), a native of Tsoo， 
whose tablet is next to that of No. 28. 

46. Kung Leang Joo, styled Tsze-ching (AA fk ¥§ [al., #2), F -F- 
JE), a native of Ch‘in, follows the preceding in the temples. The 
“Tsze-ching was a man of worth and 
bravery. When Confucius was surrounded and stopt in P‘oo, Tsze- 
ching fought so desperately, that the people of P‘oo were afraid, and 
let the Master go, on his swearing that he would not proceed to Wei.” 

AT. How [al., Shih] Ch‘oo [al., K‘éen], styled Tsze-le (a/., Le-che], 
(后 Cal., 44) JE [以 , BB FF H al, HZ), a native of Ts‘e, 
having his tablet the 17th, east. 

48. Ts‘in Yen, styled K‘ac (4% ff. 4 Bi), a native of Ts‘ae. He 
is not given in the list of the ‘ Family Sayings,” and on this account 
his tablet was put out of the temples in the 9th year of Kea-tsing. 
It was restored, however, in the second year of Yung-ching, a.v. 
1724, and is the thirty-third, east, in the outer court. 


“Sacrificial Canon” says :一 
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49, Kung-hea Show, styled Shing [and Tsze-shing], (ABE [al 
oF], fF HE [and -F F#€]), a native of Loo, whose tablet is next that 
of No. 44. 

50. He Yung-téen for simply Téen,] styled Tsze-seih [al., Tsze- 
keae, and Tsze-k‘eac], (Fa FF HE [or #4], FHF EF [el F f¥ and 
F x) ), a native of Wei, having his tablet the 18th, east. 

51. Kung Kéen-ting (al, Kung Yew], styled Tsze-chung (A JW 
[al., BS) 定 [al., A Al], HF Hh, (al, FA, and 3B). His nativity 
is assigned to Loo, to Wei, and to Tsin (#). He follows No. 46. 

52. Yen Tsoo [al Seang], styled Séang, and Tsze-seang (3 WL 
[al., 相 ] FE, and - 3B), a native of Loo, with his tablet follow- 
ing that of No. 50. 

53. Heaou Tan [al., Woo], styled Tsze-kéa (Bf) Hf [al., Bll], 字 
F FH), a native of Loo. His place is next to that of No. 51. 

54. Keu [al., Kow] Tsing-keang [and simply Tsing] styled Tsze- 
keang [al., Tsze-keae and Tsze-ming], (4 [al., 4) and $4] IF 5 
[and simply FF), 4 FF GB (al., F FR, and -F w]), a native of Wei, 
following No. 52. 

55. Han [al., Tsae]-foo Hih, styled Tsze-hih [al., Tsze-sd and Tsze- 
soo], (44 [al., $2) 4¢ 4, ¢ -F # [al., F H. and -F F)), a native 
of Loo, whose tablet is next to that of No. 53. 

56. Ts‘in Shang, styled Tsze-p‘ei [al., P‘ei-tsze, and Puh-tsze], (4 
eH FF A (al, A 2%, and HK 2%)), a native of Loo, or, accord- 
ing to Ch‘ing Heuen, of Ts‘oo. He was 40 years younger than 
Confucius. One authority, however, says he was only 4 years 
younger, and that his father and Confucius’ father were both cele- 
brated for their strength. His tablet is the 12th, east. 

57. Shin Tang, styled Chow (Fl Bg “# Jj). In the “Family 
Sayings” there is a Shin Tseih, styled Tsze-chow (FH jy “# -F Jil). 
The name is given by others as T‘ang (党 and {€&), and Tsuh (@§), 
with the designation Tsze-tsuh ( 子 #4). These are probably the 
same person mentioned in the Analects as Shin Ch‘ang (HE A). 
Prior to the Ming dynasty they were sacrificed to as two, but in A.D. 
1530, the name of Tang was expunged from the sacrificial list, 
and only that of Ch‘ang left. His tablet is the 31st, east. 

58. Yen Che-puh, styled Tsze-shuh [or simply Shuh], ($j Z #% 
“fF AM [or simply #£]), a native of Loo, who occupies the 29th 


place, east. 
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59. Yung K‘e, styled Tsze-k‘e [a/., Tsze-yen], (36 ie [or Wr] 字 
F Hit or -F- wil, [al., F HH1}), a native of Loo, whose tablet is the 
20th, west. 

60. Hien Shing, styled Tsze-k‘e [al., Tsze-hwang], (县 1% °F itt 
[al., 子 横 ]), a native of Loo. His place is the 22d, east. 

61. Tso Jin-ying, [or simply Ying], styled Hing and Tsze-hing 
(AE A Ss [or simply $$], 4 FF and -F 47), a native of Loo. His 
see follows that of No. i, 


Yen Keih, styled Yin [al., Tsze-sze], (J T&R [or 和 级] HF VA 
kad 子 思 ] a native of Ts‘in. His tablet is the 24th, east. 


63. Ching Kwd, styled Tsze-t‘oo (#} 国 , 字 子 徒 ), a native of 
Loo. This is understood to be the same with the Sé% Pang, styled 
Tsze-ts‘ung (6 Fh “Ff -F Fk), of the “Family Sayings.” His tablet 
follows No. 61. 

64. Ts‘in Fei, styled Tsze-che (ZB FE FH F Z), a native of Loo, 
having his tablet the Bist, west. 

65. She Che-chang, styled Tsze-hing [al., chang], 施 之 常 , 字 
F 4% [al., FF), a native of Loo. His tablet is the 30th, east. 

66. Yen K‘wae, styled Tsze-shing, (SMG. FF #), a native 
of Loo. His tablet is the next to that of No. 64. 

67. Poo Shuh-shing, styled Tsze-keu (26 4X FE [in the “Family 
Sayings” we have #€, an old form of 3], “= F Hi), a native of 

-‘Ts‘e. Sometimes for Poo (36) we find Shaou (4A). His tablet is 
the 30th, west. 

68. Yuen K‘ang, styled Tsze-tseih (Jf Jt =F -F Fi), a native of 
Loo. Sze-ma Ts‘een calls him Yuen K‘ang-tseih, not mentioning 
any designation. The “Family Sayings” makes him Yuen K‘ang 
( 抗 )， styled Tseih. His tablet is the 23d, west. 

69. Y3 Kae [al., Hin], styled Tsze-shing, (44 HK [al., WK), 字 子 
静 ), a native of Loo. His tablet is the 25th, east. 

70. Léen Kéé, styled Yung and Tsze-yung [al., Tsze-ts‘aou], 
(fie BR FAR and -F- jf [el， 子 曹 ]), a native of Wei, or of Ts‘e. 
His tablet is next to that of No. 68. 

71. Shuh-chung Hwuy [a/., K‘wae], styled Tsze-k‘e (At Ath @ [al., 
per), 字 子 期 )，a native of Loo, or, according to Ch‘ing Heuen, 
of Tsin。 He was younger than Confucius by 54 years. It is said 
that he and another youth, called K‘ung Seuen (FL fit), attended by 
turns with their pencils, and acted as amanuenses to the sage, and 
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when Ming Woo-pih expressed a doubt of their competency, Con- 
fucius declared his satisfaction with them. He follows Léen Kéé in 
the temples. 

72. Yen Ho, styled Yen (ffi ti. 24 fi}), a native of Loo. The 
present copies of the “Family Sayings” do not contain this name, 
and in A.D. 1588 Yen was displaced from his place in the temples. 
His tablet, however, has been restored during the present dynasty. 
It is the 35d, west. 

73. Teih Hih, styled Ché [al., Tsze-ché and Ché-che] (4k 3. 
TF (al., F PF and FF) ), a native of Wei, or of Loo. His tablet 
is the 26th, east. 

74. Kwei [al., Pang] Sun, styled Tsze-léen [al., Tsze-yin] (Sf [al., 
Fh) SE. FF GK [al., F fK)), a native of Loo. His tablet is the 
27th, west. 

75. K‘ung Chung, styled Tsze-mvs (FL Ht. “Ff FR). This was 
the son, it is said, of Confucius’ elder brother, the cripple Ming-p‘e. 
His tablet is next to that of No. 73. His sacrificial title is “The 
ancient Worthy, the philosopher Méé.” 

76. Kung-se Yu-joo [al., Yul, styled Tsze-shang (Ay pg £8 dn [al., 
$8, HF -F- “b), a native of Loo. His place is the 26th, west. 

77. oreo ‘Téen, styled Tsze-shang (AS DH RK [or #4], FFL 
Lal.,  faf]), a native of Loo. His tablet is the 28th, east 

78. Kin Chang [al., Laou], styled Tsze-k‘ae (42 9§ [al., 牢 ] FF 
Bij), a native of Wei. His tablet is the 29th, west. 

79. Ch'in Kang, styled Tsze-k‘ang [al., Tsze-k in] (Jt: FF Ft 
[al, F fF] ), a native of Ch‘in. See notes on Ana. I. x. 

80. Héen Tan [om " Tan- foo, and Fung], styled T+ze-seang (IR FE 
{al., FF 4¢, and #4), 34 FF $%)), a native of Loo. Some suppose that 
this is the same as No, 53. ‘The advisers of the present dynasty in 
such matters, however, have considered them to be different, and in 
1724, a tablet was peaked to Heen Tan, the 34th, west. 

The three preceding names are given in the “ Family Sayings.” 

The research of scholars has added about twenty others. 

81. Lin Fang, styled Tsze-ktew (PK RE 字 子 印 )， a native of 
Loo. ‘The only thing known of him is from the Ana. III. iv. His 
tablet was displaced under the Ming, but has been pid: by the 
present, dynasty. It is the first, west. 


82. Keu Yuen, styled Pih-yuh Gis ER of {ff Fé), an officer of 
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Wei, and, as appears from the Analects and Mencius, an intimate 
friend of Confucius. Still his tablet has shared the same changes 
as that of Lin Fang. It is now the first, east. 

83. and 84. Shin Ch‘ang (Ff 4), and Shin T'ang (Ff 3). See 
No. 57. 

85. Muh Pei ( 牧 J¥), mentioned by Mencius, VII. Pt. IT. xxxvii. 
4. His entrance into the temple has been under the present 
dynasty. His tablet is the 34th, east. 

86. Tso-k‘ew Ming or Tso K‘ew-ming (4 & 5A) bas the 32d 
place, east. His title was fixed in a.p. 1530 to be— The Ancient 
Scholar,” but in 1642 it was raised to that of “Ancient Worthy.” 
To him we owe the most distinguished of the annotated editions of 
the Ch‘un Ts‘ew. But whether he really was a disciple of Confucius, 
and in presonal communication with him, is much debated. 

The above are the only names and surnames of those of the 
disciples who now share in the sacrifices to the sage. Those who 
wish to exhaust the subject, mention in addition, on the authority 
of Tso-k‘ew Ming, Chung-sun Ho-ke (fi) $% taf ), a son of 
Ming He (see p. 63), and Chung-sun Shwo (if $& jit), also a son 
of Ming He, supposed by many to be the same with No. 17; Joo 
Pei, (7 7E), mentioned in the Analects XVII. xx., and in the Le 
Ke, XVIII. Pt. IL. ii, 21; Kung-wang Che-k‘ew (AS [9 3) and 
Tseu Téen ( 序 #4), mentioned in the Le Ke, XLI. 7; Pin-mow Kéa 
(4 4), mentioned in the Le Ke, XVII. iii. 16; K‘ung Seuen 
(FL ig) and Hwuy Shuh-lan (HA 4€ fH), on the authority of the 
Family Sayings; Chang Ke (‘hy 2), mentioned by Chwang-tsze ; 
Keith Yu (#4) #), mentioned by Gan-tsze (4 -F-); Leen-yu (fff 
#5), and Loo Tseun (44 8), on the authority of 3 # Fy HF ; and 
finally Tsze-fuk Ho (F Ak tif), the Tsze-fuk King-pih ( 子 服 + 44) 


of the Analects, XLV. xxxviii. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL WORKS WHICH HAVE BEEN 
CONSULTED IN THE PREPARATION OF THIS VOLUME, 


SECTION I. 
CHINESE WORKS, WITH BRIEF NOTICES, 


+ = Gt HR, “The Thirteen King, with Commentary and 
Explanations,” This is the great repertory of ancient lore upon 
the Classics. On the Analects, it contains the “Collection of Ex- 
planations of the Lun Yu,” by Ho An and others (see p. 19), and 
“The Correct Meaning,” or Paraphrase of Hing Ping (see p. 20), 
On the Great Learning and the Doctrine of the Mean, it contains the 
comments and glosses of Ch‘ing Heuen, and Kung Ying-ti (Fi 
FH 32) of the Tang dynasty. 

Hr HN Be ws YY HE BA As, “A new edition of the Four Books, 
Punctuated and Annotated, for Reading.” This work was published 
in the 7th year of T‘aou-kwang (1827) by a Kaou Lin (fy HK). It 
is the finest edition of the Four Books which I have seen, in point 
of typographical execution, It is indeed a volume for reading. It 
contains the ordinary “Collected Comments” of Choo He on the 
Analects, and his “ Chapters and Sentences” of the Great Learning 
and Doctrine of the Mean. The editor's own notes are at the top 
and bottom of the page, in rubric, 

pu gE FF AS HE WEB, “The Proper’ Meaning of the Four 
Books as determined by Choo He, Compared with, and Hlustrated 
from, other Commentators.” This is a most voluminous work, pub- 
lished in the tenth year of K‘éen-lung, a.p, 1745, by Wang Poo- 
ting (-E 4 FH), a member of the Han-lin College, On the Great 
Learning and the Doctrine of the Mean, the “Queries” (BK Ff) of 
Choo He are given in the same text as the standard commentary. 

DU SE RE zt SE HB, The Four Books, Text and Commentary, 
with Proofs and Illustrations.” The copy of this Work which I 
have was edited by a Wang Ting-ke (和 正 廷 楼) in the 3d year of 
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Kéa-k‘ing, a.p. 1798. Tt may be called a commentary on the com- 
mentary. ‘The research in all matters of Geography, History, 
Biography, Natural Flistory, &e., is immense. 

PU Fe Se FE hit BE,“ A Collection of the most important Com- 
ments of Scholars on the Four Books.” By Le P‘ei-lin (4% jit #R) 5 
published in the 57th year of K‘ang-he, a.p. 1718. This Work is 
about as voluminous as the [f€ Z, but on a different plan, Every 
chapter is preceded by a critical discussion of its general meaning, 
and the logical connection of its several paragraphs. This is followed 
by the text, and Choo Hes standard commentary. We have then a 
paraphrase, full and generally perspicuous. Next, there is a selection 
of approved comments, from a great variety of authors; and finally, 
the reader finds a number of critical remarks and ingenious views, 
differing often from the common interpretation, which are submit- 
ted for his examination. 

PO Fe ee ct i A, “A Supplemental Commentary, and Literary 
Discussions, on the Four Books.” By Chang K‘éen-t‘aou (al., Teih- 
gan] (fe BA [Mg [a/., Bh AE]), a member of the Han-lin college, in 
the early part, apparently, of the reign of K‘en-lung. The work is 
on a peculiar plan, The reader is supposed to be acquainted with 
Choo He's commentary, which is not given ; but the author generally 
supports his views, and defends them against the criticisms of some 
of the early scholars of this dynasty. His own exercitations are of 
the nature of essays more than of commentary. It isa book for the 
student who is somewhat advanced, rather than for the learner. 
I have often perused it with interest and advantage. 

YU) Se SEAS ay, “The Four Books, according to the Commentary, 
with Paraphrase.” Published in the 8th year of Yung Ching, a.v. 
1730, by Ung Fuh [ul., Kh-foo] (#y @ [al FE H]). Every page 
is divided into two parts. Below, we have the text and Choo He's 
commentary, Above, we have an analysis of every chapter, fol- 
lowed by a paraphrase of the several paragraphs. To the paraphrase 
of each paragraph are subjuined critical notes, digested from a 
great variety of scholars, but without the mention of their names, 
A list of 116 is given who are thus laid under contribution. In 
addition, there are maps and illustrative figures at the commence- 
ment; and to each Book there are prefixed biographical notices, 
explanations of peculiar allusions, &c. 
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yr Me VO SE tah + Mit 4% Hil fe, “The Four Books, with a com- 
plete Digest of Supplements to the Commentary, and additional 
Suggestions. A new edition, with Additions.” By Too Ting-ke 
( 杜 ERE). Published a.p. 1779. The original of this Work 
was by Ting Lin (都 林 )，a scholar of the Ming dynasty. It is 
perhaps the best of all editions of the Four Books for a learner. 
Each page is divided into three parts. Below, is the text divided 
into sentences and members of sentences, which are followed by 
short glosses. The text is followed by the usual commentary, and 
that by a paraphrase, to which are subjoined the Supplements and 
Suggestions. The middle division contains a critical analysis of 
the chapters and paragraphs; and above, there are the necessary 
biographical and other notes, 

PU Zw AR Sf, “The Four Books, with the Relish of the Radi- 
cal Meaning.” This is a new Work, published in 1852. It is the 
production of Kin Ching, styled Ts‘ew-t‘an (42 3% 3 9K WH), an 
officer and scholar, who, returning, apparently to Canton province, | 
from the North in 1836, occupied his retirement with reviewing his 
literary studies of former years, and employed his sons to transcribe 
his notes. The writer is fully up in all the commentaries on the 
classics, and pays particular attention to the labours of the scholars 
of the present dynasty. To the Analects, for instance, there is prefix- 
ed Keang Yung’s History of Confucius, with criticisms on it by 
the author himself. Each chapter is preceded by a critical analysis, 
Then follows the text with the standard commentary, carefully 
divided into sentences, often with glosses, original and selected, 
between them. To the commentary there succeeds a paraphrase, 
which is not copied by the author from those of his predecessors. 
After the paraphrase we have Explanations (ff). The Book is 
beautifully printed, and in small type, so that it is really a multum 
in parvo, with considerable freshness. 

Hoa © VU 3% MM, “A Paraphrase for Daily Lessons, Explaining 
the Meaning of the Four Books.” This work was produced in 1677, by 
a multitude of the members of the Han-lin college, in obedience to an 
Imperial rescript. The paraphrase is full, perspicuous, and elegant. 

4p $2 Je] Dy Or As HA ER at HE SR: Se aK Pt HE 
2t 3 Bit HF AK TM Bt FEB These works form together a superb 


edition of the Five King, published by imperial authority in the 
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reigns of K‘ang-he and his successor, Yung-ching. They contain 
the standard views (fi) ; various opinions (pit); critical decisions of 
the editors (48); prolegomena; plates or cuts; and other apparatus 
for the student. 

毛 西 河 先生 人 全集,“The Collected Writings of Maou Se-ho.” 
See prolegomena, p. 20. The voluminousness of his Writings is 
understated there. Of 经 集 , or Writings on the Classics, there are 
236 sections, while his 文集 , or other literary compositions, amount 
to 257 sections. Tis treatises on the Great Learning and the Doe- 
trine of the Mean have been especially helpful tome, He is a great 
opponent of Choo He, and would be a much more effective one, if 
he possessed the same graces of style as that “prince of literature.” 

PU BE HIE (SR HR, “A collection of Supplemental Observations on 
the Four Books.” The preface of the author, Ts‘aou Che-shing 
(WZ FP), is dated in 1795, the last year of the reign of 
K‘éen-lung. The work contains what we may call prolegomena on 
each of the Four Books, and then exeurstis on the most difficult and 
disputed passages, The tone is moderate, and the learning displayed ? 
extensive and solid. The views of Choo He are frequently well de- 
fended from the assaults of Maou Se-ho. I have found the Work very 
instructive. 

pis ‘BE |] 4%, “On the Tenth Book of the Analects, with Plates.” 
This Work was published by the author, Keang Yung (7I. 未 ), in 
the 21st year of K‘éen-lung, a.p. 1761, when he was 76 years old. 
It is devoted to the illustration of the above portion of the Analects, 
and is divided into ten Sections, the first of which consists of wood- 
cuts and tables. The second contains the Life of Confucius, of which 
I have largely availed myself in the last Chapter. The whole is a 
remarkable specimen of the minute care with which Chinese scholars 
have illustrated the Classical Books. 

DO ap FE Sas UO Be AS a Bt: VG Eh at PE Eh = 
4. We may call these volumes—‘ The Topography of the Four 
Books; with three Supplements.” The Author's name is Yen Jé-keu 
([25] #¢ HR). ‘The first volume was published in 1698, and the second 
in 1700. I have not been able to find the dates of publication of 
the other two, in which there is more biographical and general 
matter than topographical. The author apologizes for the inap- 
propriateness of their titles by saying that he could not help calling 
thein Supplements to the Topography, which was his “ first love.” 
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Sa i RE fi7, “ Explanations of the Classics, under the Imperial 
dynasty of Tsing.” See above, p. 20. The Work, however, was 
not published, as I have there supposed, by Imperial authority, but 
under the superintendence, and at the expense (aided by other 
officers), of Yuen Yuen ( 阮 7), Governor-general of K‘wang-tung 
and K‘wang-se, in the 9th year of the last reign, 1829. ‘The publica- 
tion of so extensive a Work shows a public spirit and zeal for 
literature among the high officers of China, which should keep 
foreigners from thinking meanly of them. 

FL FF Be HE, “ Family Sayings of Confucius.” Family is to be 
taken in the sense of Sect or School. In Lew Hin’s Catalogue, in the 
subdivision devoted to the Lun Yu, we find the entry :—* Family 
Sayings of Confucius, 27 Books,” with a note by Yen Sze-koo othe 
Tang dy nastv,—“ Not the existing Work called the Family Sayings.’ 
The original Work was among the treasures found in the wall of Con- 
fucius’ old house, and was deciphered and edited by K‘ung Gan-kwo. 
The present Work is by Wang-suh of the Wei (3) dynasty, 
grounded professedly on the older one, the blocks of which had 
suffered great dilapidation during the intervening centuries. It is 
allowed also, that, since Suh’s time, the Work has suffered more than 
any of the acknowledged Classics. Yet it is a very valuable frag- 
ment of antiquity, and it would be worth while to incorporate it 
with the Analects. My copy is the edition of Le Yung ( 李 容 ) 
published in 1780, 

HD Ja i #4 [G] 4, “Sacrificial Canon of the Sages Temples, 
with Plates.” This Work, published in 1826, by Roo Yuen, styled 
Seang-chow (fifi 3, “F HH Ff), is a very pains-taking account of all 
the Names sacrificed to in the temples of Confucius, the dates of their 
attaining to that honour, &c, There are appended to it Memoirs of 
Confucius and Mencius, which are not of so much value. 

+ -F 4 &, “The complete Works of the Ten 7'sze.” See Mor- 
rison’s Dictionary, under the character 子 . 1 have only had occasion, 
in connection with this Work, to refer to the writings of C hwang-tsze 
(HE F-) and Lag-tsze (列子 )，My copy is an edition of 1804, 

FE te 2% FE Di Ae KR EAE, “A Cyclopadia of Surnames, or 
Biographical Dictionary, of het ramous Men and Virtuous Women 
of the successive Dynasties.” This is a very notable work of its cl ass ; 


published in 1793, by #344}, and extending through 157 chapters 
or Books. 
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OC JRE Si 43. “ General Examination of Records and Scholars.” 
This astonishing Work, which cost its author, Ma Twan-lin (£5 tig 
BR), twenty years’ labour, was first published in 1321. Remusat 
says——“ This excellent Work is a library in itself, and if Chinese 
literature possessed no other, the language would be worth learning 
for the sake of reading this alone.” It does indeed display all but 
incredible research into every subject connected with the Govern- 
ment, History, Literature, Religion, &e., of the empire of China. The 
author's researches are digested in 348 Books. I have had occa- 
sion to consult principally those on the Literary Monuments, em- 
braced in 76 Books, from the 174th to the 249th. 

$84 37 BK 3H 4S. “A Continuation of the General Examination of 
Records and Scholars.” This Work, which is in 254 Books, and 
nearly as extensive as the former, was the production of Wang K‘e 
(E Yf), who dates his preface in 1586, the 14th year of Wan-lcih, 
the style of the reign of the 14th emperor of the Ming dynasty. Wang 
K‘e brings down the Work of his predecessor to his own times. He 
also frequently goes over the same ground, and puts things in a 
clearer light. I have found this to be the case in the chapters on the 
classical and other Books. 

二 十 三 史 ,“The twenty-three Histories.” These are the im- 
perially-authorized records of the empire, commencing with the 
“Historical Records,” the work of Sze-ma Ts‘een, and ending with 
the History of the Ming dynasty, which appeared in 1742, the 
result of the joint labours of 145 officers and scholars of the present 
dynasty. The extent of the collection may be understood from 
this, that my copy, bound in English fashion, makes fifty-five 
volumes, each one larger than this. No nation has a history so 
thoroughly digested ; and on the whole it is trustworthy. In pre- 
paring this volume, my necessities have been confined mostly to the 
Works of Sze-ma Ts‘een, and his successor, Pan Koo (班固 ), the 
Historian of the first Han dynasty. 

HE 4¢ #e a ZS “The Annals of the Empire.” Published by im- 
perial authority in 1803, the 8th year of Kea-k‘ing. This Work is 
invaluable to a student, being, indeed, a collection of chronological 
tables, where every year from the rise of the Chow dynasty, B.c. 
1121, has a distinct column to itself, in which, in different com- 
partments, the most important events are noted. Beyond that date, 
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itascends to the commencement of the cycles in the Glst year of 
Hwang-te, giving-not every year, but the years of which any 
thing has been mentioned in history. From Hwang-te also, it 
ascends through the dateless ages up to P‘wan-koo, the first of 
mortals. 

AE 4& gE we ZS. “The Boundaries of the Empire in the successive 
Dynasties.” This Work by the same author, and published in 1817, 
does for the boundaries of the empire the same service which the 
preceding renders to its chronology. 


SECTION II. 
TRANSLATIONS AND OTHER WORKS. 


Coxrucius SINARUM PHILOSoOPHUS ; sive Scientia Sinensis Latine 
Exposita. Studio et opera Prosperi Intorcetta, Christiani Herdritch, 
Francisci Rougemont, Philippi Couplet, Patrum Societatis JESU. 
Jussu Ludovici Magni. Parisiis: Mpc~xxxvii. 

‘Tur Works or Coyructus; containing the Original Text, with a 
Translation, Vol. I. By J. Marshman. Serampore: 1809. 

Tur Four Books, Translated into English, by Rev. David Collie, 
of the London Missionary Society. Malacca: 1828. 

LINVARIADLE Mivtev, Ouvrage Moral de Tseu-sse, en Chinois et 
en Mandchou, avec une Version litterale Latine, une Traduction 
Francoise, &e., &e. Par M. Abel-Rémusat. A Paris: 1817. 

Lx Ta Hio, ov La Graxpe Erupe: Traduit en Frangois, avec 
une Version Latine, &e. Par G. Pauthier, Paris: 1837, 

Y-Kixe, Antiquissimus Sinarum Liber, quem ex Latina Inter- 
pretatione P. Regis, aliorumque ex Soe. Jesu PP. edidit Julius 
Mohl. 1839: Stuttgartie et Tubinge. 

Memorres concernant L’Histoire, Les Sciences, Les Arts, Les 
Meurs, Les Usages, &c., des Chinois. Par les Missionnaires de 
Pekin. <A Paris: 1776—1814. 

Histoire GENXERALE pe La CHINE; ou Annales de eet Empire, 
Traduites du Tong-Kien-Kang-Mou. Par le feu Pere Joseph-Annie- 
Marie de Moyriac de Mailla, Jesuite Francois, Missionnaire a Pekin. 
A Paris: 1776—1785. 
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NoTITIA Lixau® Stixicm. Auctore P. Premare. Malacew: cura 
Academie Anglo-Sinensis. © MbpCCCXXxi. 

Tne CHINESE Revosrrory. Canton, China. 20 vols. 1832— 
1851. 

Dicrionnainr pes Noms, Anciens et Modernes, des Villes et Arron- 
dissements de Premier, Deuxieme, et Troisieme ordre, compris dans 
L'Empire Chinois, &e, Par Edouard Biot, Membre du Conseil de la 
Societé Asiatique. Paris: 1842. 

Tue Curnese. By John Francis Davis, Esq., F.R.S,, &c. In two 
volumes. London: 1836. . 

CHINA: its State and Prospects. By W. H. Medhurst, D.D., of 
the London Missionary Society, London: 1838. 

L'Univers: Histoire et Description des tous les Peuples. Chine, 
Par M. G. Pauthier. Paris: 1838. 

History or Curna, from the earliest Records to the Treaty with 
Great Britain in 1842. By Thomas Thornton, Esq,, Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. In two volumes. London: 1844. 

Tue MIDDLE Kincpom: A Survey of the Geography, Government, 
Education, Social Life, Arts, Religion, &e., of the Chinese Empire, 

3y S. Wells Williams, LL.D. In two volumes, New York and 
London: 1848. 

Tut Rericious Conprrion or THE Cuinese. By Rev. Joseph 
Edkins, B. A., of the London Missionary Society. London: 1859, 

CHRIST aNd OTHER Masters. By Charles Hardwick, M.A., 
Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. Part IIL. 
Religions of China, America, and Oceanica, Cambridge: 1858, 


CONFUCIAN 


ANALECTS. 


BOOK I. HEO URH. 


Sl 
su 


CHAPTER I. 1. The Master said, “Is it not pleasant to learn 
with a constant perseverance and application ? 
2. “Is it not pleasant to have friends coming from distant 


quarters ? 


3. “Is he not a man of complete virtue, who feels no discompo- 
sure though men may take no note of him?” 


Tirrg oF THE work. — 3 BB, * Discourses 


and Dialogues ;’ that is, the discourses or dis- 
cussions of Confucius with his disciples and 
others on various topics, and his replies to their 
inquiries. Many chapters, however, and one 
whole book, are the sayings, not of the sage 
himself, but of some of his disciples. The 
characters may also be rendered ‘ Digested Con- 
versations,’ and this appears to be the more 
ancient signification attached to them, the ac- 
count being, that, after the death of Confucius, 
his disciples collected together and compared 
the memoranda of his conversations which they 
had severally preserved, digesting them into the 
twenty books which compose the work. Hence 


the title— ey Be. ‘ Discussed Sayings,’ or ‘ Di- 
ions,’ Sh. 三 

gested Conversations.’ Sce 论 Bn at Ki 
FF I have styled the work ‘Con- 

fucian Analects,’ as being more descriptive of its 
character than any other name I could think of. 
Heavixe or ths Boox.— * 
The two first characters in the book, after the 
introductory—‘The Master said,’ are adopted 


as its heading. This is similar to the custom 
of the Jews, who name many books in the Bible 
from the first word in them. —~, ‘The 
first ;’ that is, of the twenty books composing 
the whole work. In some of the books we find 
a unity or analogy of subjects, which evidently 
guided the compilers in grouping the chapters 


together. Others seem devoid of any such 
principle of combination. The sixteen Danes 
of this book are occupied, it is said, with the 
fundamental subjects which ought to engage 
the attention of the learner, and the great mat- 


ters of human practice. The word 学 ， * learn,’ 


rightly occupies the forefront in the studies of 
a nation, of which its educational system has Bo 
long been the distinction and glory. 

1, THe WHOLE WORK AND ACHIRVEMENT OP 
THE LEARNER, FIRST PERFECTING HIS KNOW- 
LEDGE, THEN ATTRACTING BY HI8 FAME LIKE- 
MINDED INDIVIDUALS, AND FINALLY COMPLETB 


IN HIMSELF, 1, F. at the commencement, indi- 


rm ‘a son,’ is also the common 
designation of males,—especially of virtuous 
men. We find it, in conversations, used in the 
same way as our ‘Sir.’ When it follows the sur- 
name, it is equivalent to our ‘Mr.,’ or may be ren- 
dered ‘the philosopher,’ ‘the scholar,’ ‘the officer,” 
&c. Often, however, it is better to leave it un- 
translated. Whenit precedes the surname, it in- 
dicates that the person spoken of was the master 
5 


of the writer, as 子 子 ， ‘my master, the 


philosopher Ke Standing single and alone, as in 


the text, it denotes Confucius, the philosopher, or, 
rather, the master. If we render the term by Con- 
fucius, as all preceding translators have done, 
we miss the indication which it gives df the 
handiwork of his disciples, aud the reverence 


cates Confucius, 
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HF fai 


Cuapter II. 


# 
EH, 
prt ye 

iff 





1. The philosopher Yew said, “They are few who, 


being filial and fraternal, are fond of offending scattid their supe- 


riors. 


There have been none, who, not liking t to offend against their 


superiors, have been fond of stirring up confusion. 


2. 


“The superior man bends his attention to what is radical. 


That being established, all practical courses naturally grow up. 


which it bespeaks for him. 
mentators, is explained by ai ‘to read chant- 
ingly,’ ‘to discuss,’ Choo Ile interprete it by 效 ， 
‘to imitate,’ and makes its results to be 明 


善 而 复 4 ‘the understanding of all ex- 


eellence, and the bringing back original good- 
ness.” Subsequent scholars profess, tor the most 
part, great admiration of this explanation. It 
is an illustration, to my mind, of the way in 
which Choo He and his followers are continually 


being wise above what is written in the classical 
books. is the rapid and frequent motion of 
the wings of a bird in flying, used for ‘to re- 
peat,’ ‘to practise.’ 2% is the obj. of the third 
pers. pronoun, and its antecedent is to be found 


in the pregnant meaning of Hh. 不 亦 is ex- 
plained by EF Jf, ‘is it not?’ Seo PY gE 
‘ack hl EF 百 - Tobring out the force of ‘also’ 


in 齐 ， some say thus :一 The occasions for plea- 


sure are many, is this not also one?’ at read yud, 
as always when it has the 4th tone marked, stands 
for i What is leerned becomes by prac- 
tice and application one’s own, and hence arises 
complacent pleasure in the mastering mind. 
a as distinguished from , Jsh, in the next 
par., is the internal, individual, feeling of plea- 
sure, and the other, its external manifestation, 
implying also companionship. 2. By. proper 
ly, ‘ fellow-students;’ but, generally, individuals 
of the same class and character, like-minded, 


3. Hw I translate here—‘a man of complete 


virtue.’ Literally, it is—‘a princely man.’ Sce 
on , above, It is a technical term in Chin, 


moral writers, for which there is no exact cor- 


respondency in English, and which cannot be 
xcudered always in thy same way, Sce Morri- 


&,,j in the old com- | son's Dictionary, char. 





cz Its opposite is 小 


人 ， ‘a small, mean, man.’ 人 不 知 ， ‘Men 


do not know him,’ but anciently some explain- 
ed—‘men do not know,’ that is, are stupid un- 
der his teaching, The interpretation in the 
text is doubtless the correct one. 


2, FILIAL PIETY AND FRATKRNAL SUBMISSION 
ARE THE FOUNDATION OF ALL VIRTUOUS PRAG- 


tice. 1. Yew, named Ft, and styled FF 
and ft, a native of 8. was famed 
among the other disciples of Confucius for his 
strong memory, and love for the doctrines of an- 
tiquity. In personal appearance he resembled the 
sage. See Mencius, III. Pt. IL. iv. 13. 有 子 is 


‘Yew, the philosopher,’ and he and Tsing Ts‘an 
(or Sin) are the only two of Confucius’ disci- 
ples who are mentioned in this style in the 
Lun Yu. This has led to an opinion on the 
part of some, that the work was compiled by 
their disciples. ‘This may not be sufficiently sup- 
ported, but I have not found the pec ullarity 
pointed out satisfactorily explained, ‘The tablet 
of Yew's spirit is now in the same apartment 
of the sage’s temples as that of the sage him- 
self, occupying the Gth place in the castern 
range of ‘the wise ones.’ To this position it 
was promoted in the 3d year of K‘een-lung 
of the present dynasty. A degree of activity 
enters into the meaning of 篇 in B 人 ,= 
‘playing the man,’ ‘as men, showing themselves 
filial,” &e. , here= th. ‘to be submissive as 
a younger brother,’ is in the low.3d tone. With 
its proper signification, it was anciently in the 
2d tone. fff) =‘and yet,’ different from its sim- 
ple conjunctive use=‘and,’ in the prec. ch. 四 


a verb, ‘to love,’ in the up. 3d tone, diff. from 
the same char. in the 2d tone, an adj.=* good,’ 


ig up. 2d tone,=‘few.’ On the idiom 一 未 
= A , see Premare’s gram. p. 156, 2, 
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Ha hh AB aaA YH 
Ki BHA =F HF Zh 
4A Si Ha TF ALAR, 
a SW ih 4 Ae 54 BE, 


Filial piety and fraternal submission !—are they not the root of all 
benevolent actions ?” 

CHAPTER III. The Master said, “Fine words and an insinuating 
appearance are seldom associated with true virtue.” 

Cuarter IV. The philosopher Tsing said, “I daily examine 
myself on three points :—whether, in transacting business for others, 
1 nay have been not faithful ;—whether, in intercourse with friends, 
I may have been not sincere;—whether I may have not mastered 


and practised the instructions of my teacher.” 


has a less intense singnification here 
than in the last chap. I translate—‘The supe- 
rior man,’ for want of a better term. » ‘the 
root,’ ‘what is radical,’ is here said of filial and 
fraternal duties, and 4. ‘ways’ or ‘courses,’ of 
all that is intended by BT) , below. 
The particles 也 者 resume the discourse 
about E in and introduce some further 


description of them. See Prem., p. 158. 

in the lower Ist tone, is half interrogative, an 
answer in the affirmative being implied. 仁 is 
explained here as ‘the principle of love,” ‘the 
virtue of the heart.’ Mencius sys 一 仁 也 者 


也 ， ‘ is man,’ in accordance with which, 
Julien translates it by Anmanitas. Benevolence 
often comes near it, but, as has been said before 
of , Wwe cannot give a uniform rendering 
of this term. 

3. FAR APPEARANCES ARE SUSPICIOUS, ID 


= ,一 see Shoo-king, II. iii. 2, I, ‘skill 
in workmanship;’ then, ‘skill,’ ‘cleverness,’ 
generally, and sometimes with a bad meaning, as 
here, =‘ artful,’ ‘hypocritical.’ 4 ‘a law,’ ‘an 
order,’ also ‘good,’ and here lke Th, with a 


bad meaning,=‘ pretending to be good.’ fi, 
‘the manifestation of the feelings in the colour 
of the countenance,’ is here used for the appear- 
ance generally. 

4. How tir PHILDOSOPHER Tsang DAILY EX- 
AMINED HIMSELF, TO GUARD AGALNST HIS BEING 


GUILTY OF ANY IMPOSITIOX。 7'sdng, whose name 
was eS (Ts‘an, now commonly read Sin,) and 


his designation 子 , was one of the principal 
disciples of Confucius. A follower of the sage 
from his 16th year, though inferior in natural 
ability to some others, by his filial picty and 
other moral qualitica, he entircly won the 
Master’s esteem, and by persevering attention 
mastered his doctrines. Confucius employed 


him in the composition of the » or 
‘Classic of Filial Piety.’ The authorship of the 

‘The Great Learning,’ is also ascribed 
to him, though incorrectly, as we shall see, Ten 
books, moreover, of his composition are pre- 
served in the Le-ke. Lis spirit tablet among the 
sage’s four assessors, occupying the first place 
on the west, has precedence of that of Menciua. 
省 ， read sing, ‘toexamine.’ — 44 is naturally 
understood of ‘three times,’ but the context and 
consent of commentators make us assent to the 
interpretation—‘on three points,’ x}. ‘the 
body,” ‘one’s personality i; EY =myself. RB 
is in low, 8d tone,=‘for. So, frequently, below. 
yal from 中 » ‘middle,’ ‘the centre,’ and 
WAS ‘the heart,’=loyalty, faithfulness, action 
with and from the heart. Ws see ch. 1. 友 ， 


‘two hands joined,’ denoting union. B 友 ， 


‘friends.’ Aa 8 is very enigmatical, 
The ffanslation follows Choo He. 


explgined quite differently :—‘whether I have 
given instruction in what I had not studied and 
practised?’ I¢ docs scem more correct to take 


= 
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CHAPTER V. The Master said, “To rule a country of a thousand 
chariots, there must be reverent attention to business, and sincerity; 
economy in expenditure, and love for men; and the employment of 
the people at the proper seasons.” 

Cuarter VI. The Master said, “A youth, when at home, should 
be filial, and, abroad, respectful to his elders. He should be earnest 
and truthful. He should overflow in love to all, and cultivate the 
friendship of the good. When he has time and opportunity, after 
the ee of these things, he should employ them in polite 
studies.” 

CHAPTER VII. Tsze-hea said, “If 本 withdraws his mind 
from the love of beauty, and applies it as sincerely to the love of 
the virtuous; if, in serving his parents, he can exert his utmost 


44 actively, ‘to give instruction,’ rather than 

passively, ‘to receive instruction.’ See 四 苗 
GBF, Xv. 17. 

5. FoNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES FOR THE GO- 


VERNMENT OF A LARGE STATE, His used for x, 
“to rule,’ ‘to lead,’ and is marked in the 3d tone, 


F. ‘younger brothers and sons,’ taken together, 
syouths, a youth. The 2d BY is for 4%, as 
in ch. 2. A 出 ， ‘coming in, going out,’=at 
home, abroad. dL is explained by Choo He 
by i. ‘wide,’ ‘ widely ;’ its proper meaning is 


todistinguish it from 37, the noun, which was an- 


ciently read with the 2dtone. It is diff. from 治 ， 
which refers to the actual business of govern- 
ment, while is the duty and purpose thereof, 
apprehended by the prince. The standpoint of 
the principles is the prince's mind. He. in low. 


3d tone, ‘a chariot,’ diff. from its meaning in 
the Ist tone, ‘to ride.’ A country of 1000 cha- 
riots is one of the largest fiefs of the empire, 
which could bring such an armament into the 


field. The last. principle,—fifi 民 以 时 ， 


means that the people should not becealled from 
their husbandry at improper seasons, t0*tlo ser- 
vice on military expeditions and public works. 

6, Rutes ror THE TRAINING OF THE YOUNG: 
—DUTY FIAGT AND THEN ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 5] 


‘the rush or overflow of water.’ 力 ， “strength,” 


here embracing the idea of deisure. N, not 
literary studies merely, but all the accomplish- 
ments of a gentleman also :—ccremonies, music, 
archery, horsemanship, writing, and numbers, 
7. TszE-HEA'S VIEWS OF THE SUBSTANCE OF 
LEARNING. ‘l'aze-hea was the designation of 
~ 痪 ， another of the sage’s distinguished 
disciples, and now placed 5th in the eastern range 
of ‘the wise ones,” He was greatly famed for 
his learning, and his views on the She-king and 
the Chun 7’s‘ew are said to be preserved in the 


comm. of 毛 ,mao 公 羊 fay ond BY Ya 
Wye He wept himself blind on the death of 


his son, but lived to a great age, and was much 
esteemed by the people and princes of the time. 


With regard to the scope of this chapter, there 
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strength, if, in serving his prince, he can devote his life; if, in his in- 
tercourse with his friends, his words are sincere:—although men 
say that he has not learned, I will certainly say that he has.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 1. The Master said, “If the scholar be not grave, 
he will not call forth any veneration, and his learning will not be solid. 

2. ‘Hold faithfulness and sincerity as first principles. 

3. “Have no friends not equal to yourself. 

4. “When you have faults, do not fear to abandon them.” 

CHAPTER IX. The philosopher Tsang said, “ Let there be a care- 
ful attention to perform the funeral rites to parents, and let them be 
followed when long gone with the ceremonies of sacrifice ;—then the 
virtue of the people will resume its proper excellence.” 


is some truth in what the comm. Woo, 5y2., says, F has here its lightest meaning,=a student, 


一 that Tsze-hea'a words may be 页 to de- is 
preciate learning, while those of the Master in | "ne who wishes to be a hewn-taze. ’ 
the prec. ch. hit exactly the due medium. The | of the Han dynasty, in the Ist half of the 2d 


2d BF is» concrete noun, Written in full, | century, took [ij], in the sense of ‘obscured,’ 


3 ‘dulled,’ and interprets— Let him learn, and he 
» it is composed of the characters for a min- | will not fall into error.’ ‘The received interpreta- 
tster, and a precious shell. It conveys the 


ideas of talents and worth in the concrete, but it tion, as in the transl is better, 2. 7988 
is not easy to render it uniformly by any one | Verb, ‘to hold to bechief.’ Itis often used thus. 


8. The object of friendship, with Chinese mora- 
term of another language. The 1st Re isa verb, | lists, is to improve one’s knowledge and virtue ; 


=='to treat as a Agen.’ has a diff. meaning —hence, this secmingly selfish maxim. 
from that in the 8d ch, Tere it means ‘sensual 9. THe GOOD EFFECT OF ATTENTION ON TUE 
pleasure.’ Literally rendered, the first sentence | PART OF PRINCES TO THE OFFICES TO THE DEAD: 


would be, ‘esteeming properly the virtuous, | __ ‘ » 
and changing the love of woman,’ and great ce RpmeMRrION om, Tanne FEN, # 3 


fault is found by some, as in 四 ae , | death, and ji. ‘distant,’ have both the force 
XI. 1, with Choo He’s interpretation which | of adjectives,=‘the dead,’ and ‘ the departed,’ of 
I have followed ; but there is a in chy his | ‘the long gone.’ and 38 mean, ‘to be care- 
adherents say, that the passage is not to be un- > pe aes & 3 

derstood us if the individual spoken of had ever fal of,’ ‘to follow, but their application wad 
been given to pleasure, but simply signifies the | the translation. 厚 ， ‘thick,’ in opposition to 
sincerity of his love for the virtuous. ES 4 here is. ‘thin ;’ metaphorically, good, excellent. The 
=Ze, ‘to give to,’ ‘to devote.’ force of at ‘to return,’ is to shew that thig 

8. ParxcIFLE8 OF SELE-CULTIVATION. 1, # virtue ig naturally proper to the people. 
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1. Tsze-k‘in asked Tsze-kung, saying, “ When our 


master comes to any country, he does not fail to learn all about its 
government. Does he ask his information? or is it given to him?” 

2. Tsze-kung said, “Our master is benign, upright, courteous, 
temperate, and complaisant, and thus he gets his information. The 
Master’s mode of asking information !—is it not different from that 
of other men?” 

CHAPTER XI. The Master said, “While a man’s father is alive, 
look at the bent of his will; when his father is dead, look at his 
conduct. If for three years he does not alter from the way of his 


father, he may be called filial.” 


10. CHARACTERIBTICB or Conrucivs, axp 
THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE PRINCES OF THE TIME. 


1, Tsze-k‘in, and Tsze-k‘ang Ot» are desig- 


nations of 陈 Tr. one of the minor disciples of 
Confucius. His tablet occupies the 28th place, 
on the west, in the outer hall of the temples, 
A good story is related of him. On the death 
of his brother, his wife and major-domo wished 
to bury some living persons with him, to serve 
him in the regions below. The thing being re- 
ferred to Tsze-k‘in, he proposed that the wife 
and steward should themselves submit to the 
immolation, which made them stop the matter, 


Tsze-kung, with the double surname 端 I 


and named BB occupies a higher place in the 


Confucian ranks, and is now the third on the 
eayt, among ‘the wise ones.’ He is conspicuous 
in this work for his readiness and smartness in 
reply, and displayed on several occasions prac- 


tical and political ability. KR. ‘a general de- 
sign ation for males,’=a man, de 子 一 Com 


mon designation for a teacher or master. 是 


Fi, ‘this country’=any country. 欠 ， ‘must,’ 
=edoes not fail to. The antecedent to both the 
之 is the whole clause 间 其 政 . Obs. the 
diff. in Ad, up. 2d tone,= to give,’ and often a 
preposition, ‘ with,’ ‘to,’ and Ba, low. Ist tone, 
as inch. 2, 2 The force of 其 FH is well 
enough expressed by the dash in English, the 
previous indicating a pause in the discourse, 
which the #, ‘it,’ resumes, 

11. Ox rrrur purr. 4F isin the low. 34 
tone, explained by 行 TAK, ‘traces of walking,’ 
=conduct. It is to be understood that the way 
of the father had not been very bad. An old 
interpretation, that the three years are to be 


understood of the three years of mourning for 
the father, is now rightly rejected. : 
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The philosopher Yew said, “In practising the 
rules of propriety, a natural ease is to be prized. 
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In the ways pre- 


scribed by the ancient kings, this is the excellent quality, and in 
things small and great we tollow them. 


2. “Yet it is not to be observed in all cases. If one, knowing 
how such ease should be prized, manifests it, without regulating it 
by the rules of propriety, this likewise is not to be done.’ 


CHAPTFER XIII. The philosopher Yew said, “When agreements 
are made according to what is right, what is spoken ean be made 
good. When respect is shown according to what is proper, one 
keeps far from shame and disgrace. When the parties upon whom 
a man leans are proper persons to be intimate with, he can make 
them his guides and masters.” 


CHAPTER XIV. The Master said, “He who aims to be 8 man 
of complete virtue, in his food does not seek to gratify his appetite, 


12. IN CEREMONIRS A NATURAL EASE IE TOBE 
PRIZED, AND YET TO BE SUBORDINATE TO THE 
END OF CKREMONIES,—THE REVERENTIAL OBSER- 


VANCE OF IFROPHIETY。 1, (2 is not easily ren- 
dered in another language. There underlies it 


the idea of what is proper. Itis Bf <7 Fy, ‘the 


fitness of things,’ what reason calls for in the 
performance of duties towards superior beings, 
and between man and man. Our term ‘cere- 


monics’ comes ricar its meaning here. 道 is 
here a name for iia: as indicating the courses or 


ways to be pursued by men。 In 小 大 四 之 ， 
the antecedent to 之 is not Fa], but nme or 
道 . 2. Obs. the force of the Af ‘also,’ in the 
last clause, and how it affirms the general prin- 
ciple enunciated in the first paragraph. 


13, To SAVE FROM FUTURE REPENTANCE, WB 
MUST BE CARBFUL IN OUR First steps, A diff, 
view of the scope of this ch. is taken by Ho An, 
It illustrates, according to him, the difference 
between being sincere and righteousness, be- 
tween being respectful and propricty, and how 
a man’s conduct may be venerated. The later 
view commends itself, the only diffieulty being 


with VE Re. ‘near to,’ which we must accept 
as a meiosis for 合 , ‘agreeing with.’ 狗 
= 和信 Hy), ‘a covenant,’ ‘agreement.’ if, up, 
3d tone, ‘to keep away from.’ The force of the 

==‘he can go oa to make them his masters,’ 
R being taken as an active verb. 


14. WITH WHAT MIND ONE AIMING TO BE A 
Keun-Taze PURSU8S HIS LEARNIXG， He may 


be well, even luxuriously, fed and lodged, but, 
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nor in his dwelling-place does he seck the appliances of ease; he is 
earnest in what he is doing, and careful in his speech; he frequents 
the company of men of principle that he may be rectified :—such 
a person may be said indeed to love-to learn.” 

CHAPTER XV. 1. Tsze-kung said, “What do you pronounce 
concerning the poor man who yet does not flatter, and the rich man 
who is not proud?” The Master replied, “They will do; but they 
are not equal to him, who, though poor, is yet cheerful, and to him, 
who, though rich, loves the rules of propriety.” 

2. Tsze-kung replied, “It is said in the Book of Poetry, ‘As 

ou cut and then file, as you carve and then polish. 一 The meaning 
is the same, I apprehend, as that which you have just expressed.” 

3. The Master said, “With one like Tsze, I can begin to talk 
about the Odes. I told him one point, and he knew its proper 
sequence.” 


vt 
霹 


ane 


with his higher aim, these things are not his 
seeking, — $i 求 . A nominative to 可 i 
must be supposed,—all this, or such a person. 
The closing particles, 也 EB. give emphasis 
to the preceding sentence,=-yes indeed. 

15. AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE SUCCESSIVE 
STEPS IX BELF-CULTIVATION. 1. Tsze-kung had 
been poor, and then did not cringe. He became 
rich, and was not proud. He asked Confucius 
about the style of char. to which he had at- 
tained. Conf. allowed its worth, but sent him to 


higher attainments. ifa- here,=‘and yet.’ 何 
加， ‘what as?'=‘what do you say— what is 
to be thought,—of this?’ Obs. the force of the 
未 ， ‘not yet. 2. The ode quoted is the first of 
the songs of Wei (#27), praising the prince 


Woo, who had dealt with himself as an ivory- 
worker who first cuts the bone, and then files 


it smooth, or a lapidary whose hammer and chisel 
are followed by all the appliances for smoothing 
and polishing. See the She-king, I. v. Ode I. st. 


2. In H Hf & fh, the antecedent to 其 
is the passage of the ode, and that to 其 is the 
reply ‘of Confucius. Eich see Premare, p. 
156. 8. Intorcetta and his co-adjutors translate 
thie par. as if iB were in the 2d person. But 
the Chin, comm. pnt it in the 3d, and correctly. 
Premare, on the char, th, says, ‘ Fere semper 

die nominibus tis. Sic in libro Lun 
Yu, Confucius suis discipulis, Yeou, 
Keou, Hoei, vel ipsos alloquens, dicit 由 也 ， 
求 也 ， je] . With the example in IIL. 
17, before us, it is not to be denied that the 


before 也 ia sometimes in the 2d person, 
no it is in the 3d, and the force of the 
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CHAPTER XVI. The Master 
mers not knowing me; I will be 


tH =auoad. BB 也 ， quoed Tsze. 已 使， 
nearly 一 也 ， 已 ， in ch, 14. 已 ， the final part. 


(see Prem. p. 185}, is thus marked with a tone, 
to distinguish it from 已 ， ‘self,’ as in next ch. 
The last clause may be given—‘Tell him the 


past, and he knows the future,’ but the connec- 
tion determines the meaning as iu the transltion. 


BF. as in ch. 10, is a particle, a mere 2b. Hy. 


as it is called, ‘a helping’ or supporting sound. 
16. PERSONAL ATTAINMENT SHOULD BE OUR 


9 


ANALECTS., 

’ 芹 。 
said, “I will not be afflicted at 
afflicted that I do not know'men.” 
citer Att. Comp, ch. 1. p, 3. Obs, the trans- 
position in Fy, I, which is more elegant than 


BI 已 would be. 已 ,， ‘self,’ the person de- 
pending on the context. We cannot translate 


‘do not be afflicted,’ because AY is not used 
imperatively, like 勿 . A nominative to a 
has to be assumed,- Zi , ‘I or a F. ‘the 
suffgjpr man.’ 
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CHAPTER I. The Master said, 
by means of his virtue, may be 


Eh fh 7 Ia 


第 篇 
“He who exercises government 
compared to the north polar star, 


which keeps its place and all i stars turn towards it.” 


HEADING OF THIS Boox.— fi EX 
This second book contains twenty four chapters, 
and is named 篇 ,Thbe practice of govern- 
ment.’ That is ihe object to which learning, 
treated of in the last book, should lead, and 
here we have the qualities which constitute, 
and the character of the men who administer, 
good government, 

L Te INFLUENCE OF VIRTUE IN A RULER. 


Lis explained by #8. but the old comm. say 


物 得 Wu +E 38 #4 之 德 ， ‘what creatures 


get in order to their birth is called their virtue,’ 


while Choo He makes it= FJ 道 而 有 得 


— | AS ‘the practice of truth aud acquisition 
thereof in the heart.’ Choo's view of the com- 
parison is that it sets forth the illimitable 
influence which virtue in a ruler exercises with- 
out his using any effort. This is extravagant, 
His opponents say that virtue is the polar star, 
and the various departments of government the 
other stars, ‘This is far-fetched. We must be 
content to accept the vague utterauce without 


minutely determining its meaning. At Tre is, 
no doubt, ‘the north polar star,’ anciently be- 
lieved to coincide exactly with the place of the 
real pole, 共 is up. 2d tone, beet for Ht, ‘to 
fold the hands in saluting,’ here=‘to turn 
respectfully towards.” 
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Cuarrer II. The Master said, “In the Book of Poetry are 
three hundred pieces, but thé design of them all may be embraced 
in one sentence—‘Have no deprav ed thoughts.’” 

Cuavrer III. 1. The Master said, “If the people be led by 
laws, and uniformity sought to be given them by punishments, they 
will try to avoid the punishment, but have no sense of shame. 

2. “If they be led by virtue, and uniformity sought to be given 
es by the rules of propriety, they will have the sense of shame, 
and moreover ie become good.” 

Cuarrer IV. 1. The Master said, “At fifteen, I had my mind 
bent on sy 
2. “At thirty, I stood firm. 

3. “At forty, I had no doubts. 


2, THE PURE DESIGN OF THE Book or 
Poetry. The number of compositions in the 
She-king is rather more than the round number 


here given. 


selves.’ Obs. the diff. of 且 and 而 in p. 1. 


Ti = ‘but; = ‘moreover.’ 


4. CoNFucivs’ OWN ACCOUNT OF HIS GRADUAL 
PROGRESS AND ATTAINMENTS, Chin. comm, are 


=— 何 ， fone sentence, 


‘ a 8 
其 ， to cover,’ ‘to embrace." Fa AE te TY, 


see She-king, LV, ii. 1. st. 4. The sentence there 
is indicative, and in praise of the duke He, 
who had no depraved thoughts. The sage would 
seem to have been intending his own design in 
¢ompiling the She, Individual pieces are cal- 
culated to have a diff. effect. 

3. How EDLERKS SHOULD PREFER MORAL AP- 


PLIANCES. 1, 性， as in I, 5. 之 ， ‘them,’ ref. 


to EB below. 政 ， as oppos, to 德 ,=lavws 


and prohibitions, , ‘corn earing evenly ;’ 
hence, what is level, equal, adjusted, and here 
with the corresponding verbal force. Bk ; 
‘The people will avoid,’ that is, avoid breaking 
the laws thro, fear of the punishment, 


has the signif. of ‘to come to,’ and ‘to correct,’ 
from either of which the text may be explained, 
—‘will come to good,” or ‘will correct them- 


2. 


perplexed with this ch, Holding of re 


that AE 而 aI rae 安 而 行 行 » ‘he 


was born with knowledge, and AB <4 was 
right with entire ease,’ they say that he here 
conceals his sagehood, and puts himself on the 
level of common men, to set before them # 
stimulating example. We may believe that 
the compilers of the Analecta, the sage’s imme- 
diate disciples, did not think of him so extrava- 
gantly as later men have doue. It is to be 
wished, however, that he had been more definite 


and diffuse in his account of himself. 1. 有 ， 


in low. 3d tone,=‘and.’ The ‘learning,’ to 


which, at 15, Conf. gave himself, is to be under- , 


stood of the subjects of the ‘Superior Learning.” 
See Choo He's preliminary essay to the Ta 
Hé6, 2. The ‘standing firm’ probably indicates 
that he no more needed to bend his will 'B. 
The ‘no doubts’ may have been concéniinge 
what was proper iu all circufystances*dnd 
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4. “At fifty, I knew the decrees of heaven. 
5. “At sixty, my ear was an obedient organ for the reception of 


truth. 


6. “At seventy, I could follow what my heart desired, without 


transgressing what was right”. 


CHAPTER V. Ming E asked what filial piety was. The Master 
said, “It is not being disobedient.” 

2. Soon after, as Fan Chee was driving him, the Master told him, 
saying, ‘Ming-sun asked me what filial piety was, and I answered 


him,—‘not_ being disobedient.” 
3. Fan Ch‘e said, 


“What did you mean?” The Master replied, 


“That parents, when alive, should be served according to propriety; 
that, when dead, they should be buried according to propriety; and 
that they should be sacrificed to according to propriety.” 


events. 4, ‘The decrees of Heaven,’=the things 
decreed by Heaven, the constitution of things 
making what was proper to be so. 5. ‘The 
ear obedient’ is the mind receiving as by 


intuition the truth from the ear. 6. 
instrument for determining the square.’ mS 


> ‘an 


hi] xh, ‘without transgressing the square.’ 

5， 了 ILIAL PIETY MUST BE SHOWN ACCORDING 
TO THE RU! KS OF PROPRIETY. 1. Mang E was 
@ great officer of the state of Loo, by name 
Ho-ke ( 何 4), and the chief of one of the 
three great families by which in the time of 
Conf. the authority of that state was grasped. 
Those families were descended from three 
brothers, the sons by a concubine of the duke 
Hwan (B. C. 710-693), who were distinguished 


at first by the prenomens of 仲 ， HL and 





季 . To these was subsequently added the 
character HR ‘grandson, to indicate their | 


princely descent, and 4h BSS HL Bs and 


became the respective surnames of 


the families. 4th FR was changed into m 
BS by the father of Mang E, on a principle 
of humility, as he thereby only claimed to be 
the eldest of the inferior sons or their repres- 
entatives, and avoided the presumption of 
seeming to be a younger full brother of the 
reigning duke. 6h ‘mild and virtuous,’ was 
the posthumous honorary title given to Ho-ke. 
On F. see I.1.1. Fan, by name ZA, aud 
designated 2EF, was a minor disciple of 
the sage. Conf. repeated his remark to Fan, 
that he might report the explanation of it to 
his friend Mang E, or Mang-sun, and thus 
prevent him from supposing that all the sage 
intended was disobedience to parents. 
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CHAPTER VI. Ming Woo asked what filial piety was. - The Master 
said, “Parents are anxious lest their children should be sick.” 

Cuaprer VII. Tsze-yew asked what filial piety was. The Mas- 
ter said, “The filial piety of now-a-days means the support of one’s 
parents. But dogs and horses likewise are able to do something in 
the way of support;—without reverence, what is there to distinguish 
the one support given from the other?” 

CHAPTER VILL Tsze-hea asked what filial piety was. The Mas- 
ter said, “The difficulty is with the countenance. If, when their 
elders have any troublesome affairs, the young take the toil of them, 
and if, when the young have wine and food, they set them before 
their elders, is THIS to be consdered filial piety?” 


6, THE ANXIETY OF PARENTS ABOUT THEIR | inferior to a superior. In low, 2d tone, it=‘to 


CHILDREN AN ARGUMENT FOR PILIAL PIETY. 
This engmatical sentence has been interpreted 


in two ways. Choo He takes piff (= not in 
the sense of ‘only,’ but of ‘thinking anxiously.’- 
‘Parents have the sorrow of thinking anxiously 
about their-i. e their children’s—being unwell. 
Therefore children should take care of their 
persons,’ The old comm. again take fiff in the 


sense of ‘only.’—‘Let parents have only the sor- 
row of their children’s illness. Let them have 
no other occasion for sorrow. This will be fili- 
al piety.’ Mang Woo (the hon. epithet,=‘Bold 
and of straightforward principle,’) was the son 
of Mang E, and by name He: merely indi- 
cates that he was the eldest son. 

How THERE MUST BE REVERENCE IN FILIAL DU- 
tr. Tsze-yew was the designajion of F lz 


& native of , and distinguished among the 


disciples of Conf. for his knowl. of the rules of 
propriety, and for his learning. He is now 4th 


on the west among ‘the wise ones.’ is in low, 
3d tone,<=‘to minister support to," the act of an 





nourish,’ ‘bring up,’ Choo Ile gives a different 
turn to the sentiment.—' But dogs and horses 
likewise manage to get their support.’ The 


other and older interpr. is better. 至 K 
‘Coming to,"=as to, guoad. 别 + Up. 4th tone, ‘to 
discriminate,’ ‘distinguish.’ In low. tone, 别 


=‘to leave,’ ‘separate from.’ 
8. TB DUTIES OF FILIAL PIETY MUST BE PBR- 


FORMED WITH A CHEERFUL COUNTENANCE. fa. 
here, nearly analogous to I. 3. 事 followed by 
aw, 一 the ‘troublesome affairs’ in the transl. BY 
子 ， asin I,6. The use of the phrase here ex- 
tends filial duty to elders generally,—to the ae 


KX as well as to the ae ff. We have in 


| transl. to supply their respective nom. to the 


two , Tead fsze, ‘rice,’ and then, food 


| aS 先 上 生 asa = fd 先 EF (earlier 


| born=elders) ARE 2. 合 ， low. Ist tone, = Bil, 
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CHAPTER IX. The Master said, “I have talked with Hwuy 
for a whole day, and he has not made any objection to any thing 工 


© 


said;-as if he were stupid. He has retired, and I have examined 
his conduct when away from me, and found him able to illustrate 


my teachings. 


Hwuy!—He is not stupid.” 


Cuaprer X.1. The Master said, “See what a man does, 


2. “*Mark his motives. 


© 


3. ‘Examine in what things he rests. 


4. “How can a man conceal his character! 

5. “ How can a man conceal his character!” 

CHAPTER XI. The Master said, “Ifa man keeps cherishing his 
old knowledge, so as continually to be acquiring new, he may be a 


teacher of others.” 


‘then,’ a transition particle. To these diff. in- 
terrogatories about filial duty, the sage, we are 
told, made answer according to the character of 
the questioner, as each one needed instruction. 

9. THE QUIET RECEPTIVITY OF THE DISCIPLE 


Hwor. Yen Hwuy Gi] 回 ), styled F Ha 


was Confucius’ favourite disciple, and is now 
honoured with the first place east among his 


four assessors in his temples, and with the title of 


48 a way. ‘The second sage, the philoso- 


pher Yen.’ At 20 bis hair was entirely white, 
anid at 33 he dicd to the excessive grief of the 


sage. The subject of 退 is je]. and that of 

省 (as in 1. 4.) is =. 其 私 ， ‘his privacy,’ 
> 

not meaning his conduct in secret, but only his 

way when not with the master. 亦 ‘also,’ takes 


up 如 是 一 He was so, and also so. 回 也 ， 


see TI. 15. 
10, How TO DETERMINE THE CHARACTERS OF 


MEN. 1, 以 is explained as FF, or 行 用 ， 


‘does.’ The same, tho’ not its comm. meaning, 


is the first given to it in the Dict. For the 
noun to which the three 甘 refer, we must 
—-~ 


go down to 人 in the 4th par. There isa 


climax in 所 以 ， 所 由 (‘what from’), and 
所 安 ， and a corresponding one in the verbs 


i: i. and $2. 4, JF, gen. a final particle, 


in low. 1st tone, is here in up. Ist., an interroga- 
tive,=how? Its interrog. force blends with the 


exclamatory of at the end. 


1]. TO BE ABLE TO TRACH OTHERS ONE MUST 
FROM HIS OLD STORES BE CONTINUALLY DEVEL- 


OPING THINGS NEW. 18 is exp, in the Dict. by 


Waa and, with ref. to this very pass, it is said, 
‘one's old learning being thorough, again constant- 
ly to practise it, is called . Mod. comm. say 


that the ‘new learning is in the old.’ The idea 
probably is that of assimilating old acquisitions 
and new, the mind’s harmonizing them. Comp. 


中 庸 , xxv. 1. 
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The Master said, “The accomplished scholar is 
not an utensil.” 

Cuarter XIII. Tsze-kung asked what constituted the supe- 
rior man. The Master said, “He acts before he speaks, and after- 
wards speaks according to his actions.” 

CHAPTER XIV. The Master said, “The superior man is catho- 
lic and no partizan. The mean man isa partizan and not catholic.” 

CHAPTER XV. The Master said, “ Learning without thought is 
labour lost; thought without learning is perilous.” 

CHAPTER XVI. The Master said, ‘The study of strange doctrines 


is injurious indeed !” 


12, Twa GENEBRAL APTITUDE or THE Kevn- 
tszx. This is not like our Eng. saying, that 
‘such a man is a machine,’—a blind instrument. 
A utensil has its particular use. It answers 
for that and no other. Not so with the superi- 
or man, who is ad omnia puratus, 

13. How with THE SUPERIOR MAN WORDS 
FOLLOW actions. The reply is literally; —‘He 
first acts his words and afterwards follows them.’ 
A translator's diffic. is with the latter clause. 


What is the antecedent to rad It would seem 


to be # FF, but in that case there is no room 


‘for words at all. Nor is there according to the 
old comm. In the interpretation I have given, 
Choo He follows the famous Chow Leen-k‘e, 


Fil BE 溪 ) 


14. THe DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE 及 EUX- 
TSZE AND THE SMALL MAN. 比 ， here low, 3d | 





tone, ‘partial,’ ‘partizanly.’ The sent. is this— 
‘With the Keun-tsze, it is principles not men; 
with the small man, the reverse.’ 

15. IN LEARNING, READING AND THOUGHT 


MUST BE COMBINED, » ‘anet,’ used also in 
the sense of ‘not,’ as an adverb, and here as 
an adj. The old comm. makes 殉 ， ‘perilous,’ 


simply=‘wearisome to the body.’ 
16. STRANGE DOCTRINES ARE NOT TO BE 


STUDIED. 攻 ， often ‘to attack,’ as an enemy, 


here=‘to apply one’s-self to,’ ‘to study.” Wa 
‘correct;’ then, ‘beginnings,’ ‘first principles ;’ 
here=‘doctrines.’ 已 ，as ir I 14、 In 


Conf, time Buddhism was not in China, and we 
can hardly suppose him to intend Taouism. 
Indeed, we are ignorant to what doctrines he re- 
ferred, but his maxim is of gen. application. 
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The Master 


what knowledge is? When you know a thing, 
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said, “Yew, shall I teach you 
to hold that you 


know it; and when you do not know a thing, to allow that you do 


not know it;—this is knowledge.” 
Tsze-chang was learning with a view to 


CHAPTER XVIII. 1. 
official emolument. 


2. “The Master said, “Hear much and 


put aside the points of 


which you stand in doubt, while you speak cautiously at the same 
time of the others:—then you will afford few occasions for blame. 
See much and put aside the things which seem perilous, while you 


are cautious at the same time in carrying the others into 
—then you will have few occasions for repentance, 


ractice: 
hen one 


gives few occasions for blame in his words, and few occasions for 
repentance in his conduct, he is in the way to get emolument,” 


17, THERE SHOULD BE NO PRETENCE IN THE 
PROFESSION OF KNOWLEDGE, OR THE DENIAL OF 


IGNORANCE. HH: by surname 4th, and gener- 
ally known by his designation of T'sze-loo 


( 子 路 ), was one of the most famous disciples 
of Confucius, and now occupies in the temples 
the 4th place east in the sage’s own hall. He was 
noted for his courage and forwardness, a man 
of impulse rather than reflection, Conf. had 
foretold that he would come to an untimely 
end, and so it happened. He was killed through 
his own rashness in a revolution in the state of 
Wei. The tassel of his cap being cnt off when 
he received his death-wound, he quoted a say- 
ing—‘The superior man must not die without 
his cap,’ tied on the tassel, adjusted the cap, 


and expired. This action— ek es ne 4, 
is much lauded. Of the six A, the Ist and 
6th are knowledge subjective, the other four 
are knowledge objective. The first 知 之 = 


5 之 之 道 . In the other two cases, 之 = 


‘any one thing.’ 篇 = 以 B: ‘to take to be,’ ‘to 
consider,’ ‘to allow,’ oe, thus marked with a 
tone, is used for tk. ‘you.’ 

18. THR END IN LEARNING SHOULD RE ONE'S 
OWN IMPROVEMENT, AND NOT EMOLUMENT. 1, 


Tsze-chang, named Bin: with the double sur- 


name ia Be a native of Ch'in (BAD. was not 
undistinguished in the Confucian school. Tsze- 
kung praised him as a man of merit without 
boasting, humble in a high position, and not 
arrogant to the helpless. From this ch., how- 
ever, it would appear that inferior mot. did 


sometimes rule him. =‘was learning,’ i. e., 


at some particular time. For: ‘to seek 
for.” 2, FI is explained in the comm. as in 
transl.,— fe BB i but this mean, of it is 
not found in the Dict. ik 在 其 中 ， 


*Emolument is herein, i ¢,. it will come without 
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asked, saying, ‘‘ What should be 
Confucius 


replied, “ Advance the upright and set aside the crooked, then the 


people will submit. 
right, then the people will not sub 
CHAPTER XX. 


Advance the crooked and set aside the up- 


mit.” 


Ke K‘ang asked how to cause the people to 


reverence their ruler, to be faithful to him, and to urge themselves 
to virtue. The Master said, “Let him preside over them with 


gravity;—then they will reverence him. 
kind to all;—then they will be faithful to him. 


Let him be filial and 
Let him advance 


the good and teach the incompetent;—then they will eagerly seek 


to be virtuous.” 
CHAPTER XXI. 1. 


Some one addressed Confucius, saying, “Sir, 


why are you not engaged in the government?” 


secking; the individual is on the way to it. The | 
lesson is that we are to do what is right, and not | 
be anxious about temporal concerns. 

19. How a PRINCE BY THE RIGHT BMPLOY- 
MENT OF HIS OFFICERS MAY SECURE THE REAL 
SUBMISSION OF HIS suUBJECTS. Gae was the 


honorary epithet of , duke of Loo (B.C, 
494-367). Conf. died in his 16th year. Accord. 
to the laws for posthumous titles, i denotes 
‘the respectful and benevolent, early cut off.’ 
HE 公 ='The to-be-lamented duke.’ gt, 
up. 3d tone,= TA ‘to set aside.’ Be is partly 
euphonious, but also indicates the plural. FL 

百 ， ‘The philosopher K‘ung replied.’ 
Here, for the first time, the sage is called by his 
surname, and, 对 is used, a8 indicating the 
reply of an inferior to a superior. 


20, EXAMPLE IN SUPERIORS 18 MORE POWER- 
FUL THAN FoKCE. Kvang, ‘easy and pleasant, 


people-soother,’ was the honorary epithet of 
Ke-sun Fei (AED. the head of one of the three 
great families of Loo; see ch. 5. His idea is 
seen in fii. ‘to cause,’ the power of force; that 


of Conf. appears in Rl, ‘then,’ the power of 


的 s 4 

influence. In 以 Pap 以 is said to= Hit, 
‘together with,’ ‘mutually.’ , ‘to advise,” 
‘to teach,’ has also in the Dict, the meaning— to 
rejoice to follow,’ which is its force here, BB 


3, ‘the practice of goodness,’ being under- 


stood. 
21. Conrucius’ EXPLANATION OF HIS NOT 


BEING IN ANY OFFICE. 1. 或 aH 孔子 .一 The 


surname indic. that the questioner was not a 
disciple. Conf. had his reason for not being in 
office at the time, but it was not expedient to 
tell. He replied therefore, as in par. 2.2. See 
Shoo-king xxii, }. But the text is neither cor- 
rectly applicd nor exactly quoted. The old 


— 
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2. The Master said, “What does the Shoo-king say of filial 
ey ?—‘ You are filial; you discharge your brotherly duties. ¢ These 
qualities are displayed in government.’ This then also constitutes 
the exercise of government. Why must there be THAT to make one 
be in the government.” 

CHAPTER XXII. The Master said, “I do not know how a man 
without truthfulness is to get on. How can a large carriage be 
made to go without the cross bar for yoking the oxen to, or a small 
carriage without the arrangement for yoking the horses?” 

CHAPTER XXIII. 1. ‘Tsze-chang asked whether the affairs of 
ten ages after could be known. 

2. Confucius said, “The Yin dynasty followed the regulations 
of the Hea: wherein it took from or added to them may be known. 
The Chow dynasty has followed the regulations of the Yin: where- 
in it took from or added to them may be known. Some other may 
follow the Chow, but though it be should be at the distance of a 
hundred ages, its affairs may be known.” 


inter. read in one sentence B HE HE 
filial piety! nothing but filial piety!’ Choo He, 
however, pauses at if, and commences rightly 
the quotation with HE eo A western may 
think that the philosopher might have made 


a happier evasion. Be 其 i) 篇 政 ， the 
ist 篇 = 以 仿 ， and tt referring to the 


thought in the man’s question, that office was 
necessary to one's being in government. 


22. THe NECESSITY TO A MAN OF BEING TECTH- 
FUL AND SINCERE, 更 and HL are explained 
in the Dict. in the same way—‘the cross bar at 
the end of the carriage pole.’ 


:0 | 


| ETY ARE UNCHANGEABLE, 1. 


h But there was a | 
difference. Choo He says, ‘In the light carriage ， 


the end of the pole curved upwards, and the 
crose bar was suspended from a hook.’ This 
would give it more elasticity. 

23. THt GREAT PRINCIPLES GOVERNING 80CT- 


{ht may be taken 


as an age=‘a century,’ or as a generation=30 


| years, which is its radical meaning, being form- 


ed from three tens and one ( and -一 ) Both 


meanings are in the Diet. Conf. made no pre- 
tension to supernatural powers, and all comm, 
are agreed that the things here asked about 
were not what we would call contingent or in- 
different events. He merely says that the great 
principles of morality and relations of society 
had continued the same and would ever do so, 


{ly =F. 2. The Hea, Yin, and Chow are 
now spoken of as the 一 代 ， ‘The three 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 1. The Master said, “For a man to sacrifice 
to a spirit which ie not belong to him is flattery.” 
2. To see what is right and not to do it is want of courage.” 


changes,’ i. ¢., the three great dynasties. The first 
Emperor of the Hea was ‘The great Yu,’ B. C. 
2204, of the Yin, Ttang, B. C. 1765, and of 
Chow, Woo, B. C, 1121. 

24, NEITHER IN SACRIFICE NOR IN OTHER 


of which a man may say that they are his, are 
those only of his ancestors, and to them only he 
may sacrifice. The ritual of China provides for 


sacrifices to three classes of objects— 天 mit. 


PRACTICE MAY A MAN DO ANYTHING BUT WHAT 


18 RIGHT. gl. A wh =| KR, ‘The ve A | 


spirit (i. ¢., of the dead) is called A” The 归 


地 ait A i, ‘spirits of heaven, of the 
earth, of men.’ This ch. is not to be extended 
to all the three. It has reference only to the 
manes of departed men. 


BOOK II. PA YIH. 
Bs 
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CHAPTER I. Confucius said of the head gf the Ke family, who had 
eight rows of pantomimes in his area, “If he can bear to do this, 


what may he not bear to do?” 


HEADING OF THIS Boox.— /\ 
The last book treated of the practice of govern- 
ment, and therein no things, accoiding to Chi- 
nese ideas, are more important than ceremonial 
rites and music. With those topics therefore, 
the twenty six chapters of this book are occupi- 
ed, and ‘eight rows,’ the principal words in the 
first chapter, are adopted as its heading, 

1, CONXPUCIUS INDIGNATION AT THE USURPA- 


TION OF IMPERIAL RITES. 2 R, by contraction 


or TR: see IT. 5. 兵 and 姓 are now 


used without distinction, meaning ‘surname,* 
only that the KK of a woman ix always spo- 


! families of one surname. a Ke 
| family,’ with ‘special reference to its head, ‘The 


AR 第 一 .; ken of, and not her ik. Originally the Ke 


appears-to have been used to denote the branch 
‘The Ke 


Ke as we should say. , ‘a row of dancers,” 


or’‘pantormimes rather, who kept time in the 
temple services, in the ME, the front space be- 


fore the rnjged portion in the principal hall, 
moving or} andishing feathers, flags, or other 
articles. iye his ancestral temple, the Emperor 
had 8 rows, éach row consisting of eight men, 
a duke or prince had 6, and a great officer only 
4. For the Ke, therefore, to use S rows was a 
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CHAPTER II. 


vessels were being removed, at the conclusion of the sacrifice. 
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The three families used the yuna ode, while the 


The 


Master said, ‘“‘ Assisting are the princes ;一 the emperor looks pro- 
found and grave :—what application can these words have in the 
hall of the three families?” 

CHAPTER III. The Master said, “If a man be without the virtues 
proper to humanity, what has he to do with the rites of propriety ? 
If a man be without the virtues proper to humanity, what has he 


to do with music ?” 

CHAPTER IV, Lin Fang asked 
attended to in ceremonies. 

2. 


usurpation, for tho’ it may be argued, that 
to the ducal family of Loo imperial rites were 
conceded, and that the offshoots of it (II. 5) 
might use the same, still great officers were 
confined to the ordinances proper to their rank. 


Fe] is used here, as frequently, in the sense— 


t 
“to speak of.’ Conf. remark may also be trans- 
lated, ‘If this be endured, whit may not be 
endured?’ And this is probably che correct in- 
terpretation, for there is force in tur observations 


of the author of the 四 = ia at. that 


this remark and the followjng must be assigned 

to the sage during the short time that he held 
high office in Loo, 

2. AGAIN AGAINST USURPED RITES. =R 

. ‘Those belonging to the three families.’ 


They assembled together, as being the di acend- 
ants of duke Hwan (JI. 5), in one temple, To 


this temple belonged the a3 in the last ch., 
which is called EK fe. because circnmetan- 
ces had concurred to make the Ke the chief of | 
the three families ; see 四 Br. gt. viii. 7. 
For the Yung ode. see She-king, IT = Ode. IL st, 
7. It was, properly, sung in the im) vrial temples 


4s 
of the Chow dynasty, at the 徽 ， *the clearing 
away,’ of the sacrificial apparatus, and contains 


the lines quoted by Confucius, which of course 
were quite inappropriate to the circumstances 


what was the first thing to be 


The Master said, ‘‘A great question indeed !” 


of the three families. R~—up. 4th tone, with- 


out an aspirate. HP. —ep. 3d tone, ‘assistant,’ 
‘assisting.’ 

8. CEREMONIES AND MUSIC VAIN WITHOUT 
VIRTUE, 仁 ， see 工 2， Idomt know how to 
render it here, otherwise than in the transla, 


Comm. define it—\%) 之 全 fila, ‘the entire 


virtue of the heart.’ As referred to fe: it 
indicates the feeling of reverence; as referred 
to Mi (g®), it indicates harmoniousness, 

4. THE OBJECT OF CEREMONIES SHOULD RE。 
GULATE THEM:—AGAINST FORMALISM. 1. Lin 
Fang, styled 乒 was aman of Loo, sup- 


posed to have been a disciple of Conf., and 
whose tablet is now placed first, on the west, in 


the outer court of the temples. He is known 
only by the question in this ch, Acc. to Choo 


He, As here is not 根 本 ， ‘the radical idea,’ 
‘the essence ;’ but as #yJ, ‘the beginning,’ op- 
posed to 末 .=: the first thing to be attended to.” 
3. ia has not the gen. meaning of the char. in 
the Ist par. As opposed to 36 (up. Ist tone), 


it must indicate the festive or fortunate (He) 
ceremonies,—capping, marriage, and sacrifices. 
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3. In festive ceremonies, it is better to be sparing than extravagant. 
Tn the ceremonies of mourning, it is better that there be deep sorrow 
than a minute attention to observances.” 


Cuaprer V. 


The Master said, “The rude tribes of the east and 


north have their princes, and are not like the States of our great 


land which are without them.” 

Cnarrer VI. 
the Teae mountain, 
save him from this?” 
“Alas! will you say that the T‘ae 
Lin Fang?” 

P read ec low 3d tone. Choo He explains it 
by ya asin Mencius— J} tt fA ws. ‘to 
cleanse and dress the fields,’ and interprets as 
in the transl. ‘The old comm. take the meun- 
inz—Fl 易 ， ‘harmony and ease,’ i ¢., not 
being overmuch troubled, 

5b. The 
Bo were the barbarians on the east of China, 


and HK: those on the north, See ns at 
+ 制 ， iii, 14. The two are here used for 
the barbarous tribes about China generally. 


if 鼻 is a name for China because of the 
multitude of ite people Ci)» and its greatness 
=}, ‘The flowery and great,’ is 


(BD. Eis 夏 Choo Je 


pill a common designation of it. 


takes An as simply=4))J, and hence the senti- 
ment in the transl. Ho An's comm. is to this 
effect :-— The rude tribes with their princes are 


still not equal to China with itsanarchy.’ 7, 
read as, and=filE. 


vaee 


Tus axancuy OF Conrucivs’ TIME, 


§. ON TITE FOLLY OF USURPED SACRIFICES. he 
is said to be the name appropriate to sacrifices 





The chief of the Ke family was about to sacrifice to 
The Master said to Yen-yew, ‘Can you not 
He answered, “T cannot.” Confucius said, 


mountain is not so discerning as 


to mountains, but we find it applied also to sac- 
rifices to God. The Tae mountain is the first 
of the ‘five mountains’ (Fy 
celebrated in Chinese literature, and have always 
received religious honours. It was in Loo, or 
rather on the borders between Loo and ‘T's‘e, 


), which are 


about 2 miles north of the present «istrict city 


of TSae- gan (AS Ze, in the department of 
‘T'se-nan ( 注 南 ) in Shan-tung. According 


to the ritual of China, sacrifice could only be 
offered to these mountains hy the emperor, and 
princes in whose States any of them happened 
to be. For the chief of the Ke family, there- 
fore, to sacrifice to the Tae mountain, was a 


great usurpation, ee asin Il, 7=Tk. and is 


as in IL. 8= Hy. or we may take it ns 一 不 区 ， 


‘Ilave you said,’ &. 泰山 = 泰 ! ly inl. 
‘The spirit of the Tac mountain.’ Lin Fang,— 
see ch. 4, from which the reason of this refe- 
rence ta him may be understood, Yen Yew, 
named (fe), and by designation =F 
one of the disciples of Conf., and is now third, 
in the hall, on the west. He entered the ser- 
vice of the Ke family, and was a mano? ability 
and resources. 
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CHAPTER VII. The Master said, “The student of virtue has no 


contentions. 


If it be said he cannot avoid them, shall this be in 


archery? But he bows complaisan tly to his competitors ; thus he ascends 


the hall, descends, and exacts the forfeit of drinking. 


tion, he is still the Keun-tsze.” 


In his conten- 


CHAPTER VIII. 1. Tsze-hea asked, saying, “What is the meaning 


of the passace—‘The pretty dimples of her artful smile! 


The well 


defined black and white of her eye! The plain ground for the colours?” 
2. The Master said, “The business of laying on the colours fol- 
lows the preparation of the plain ground.” 


talk about the odes with him” 


7. THE SUPERIOR MAN AVOIDS ALL CONTENTI- 


ous STRIVING。 Here # F=f 德 之 


人 ， ‘the man who prefers virtue.’ dis 也 
射 乎 lt。 ‘if he must, shall it be archery? 
, according to Choo He, extend over all 


+i 
the verbs, Ff. T: ihe 下 is marked in the 


3d tone, anciently appropriate to it as a verb. 
ik. up. 3d tone, ‘to give to drink,’ here=to 
exact from the vanquished the forfeit cup. In 
Conf. time there were three principal exercises 
of archery:—the great archery, under the eye 
of the Emperor, the guests’ archery, which 
might be at the imperial court or at the visits 
of the princes among themselves, and the fes- 
tive archery, for amusement. The regulations 
for the archers were substantially the same in 
them all, and served to prove their virtue, in- 
stead of giving occasion to quarreling. There 
is no end to the controversies among comm. 6n 
minor points. 

8. CEREMONIFS ARE SECONDARY AND ORNA- 


3. “Ceremonies then are a subsequent cr The Master said, 
“Tt is Shang who can bring out my meaning! N 


ow I can begin to 


MENTAL. 1, The sentences quoted by Tsze-hea 


are from a 3 诗 ， one of the poems which 
Conf. did not admit into the She-king. The 
two first lines, however, are found in it, I. v. 3. 
The disciple’s inquiry turns on the meaning of 
以 篇 in the last line, which he took to 
mean—‘The plain ground is to be regarded as 
the colouring.’ 2. Conf., in his reply, makes 
# a verb, governing FR = ‘comes after the 
plain ground.’ 3. i %, Tsze-hea’s re- 
mark is an exclamation rather than a question, 
起 子 者 ， ‘He who stirs me upy 一 “了 ec who 
brings out my meaning.’ On the last sentence, 
see I. 15.—The above interpretation, especially 
as to the meaning of 6G 素 ， after 
Choo He, is quite the opposite of that of the 
old interpreters. Their view is of course 
strongly supported by the author of 四 Es 


Be gt. vir, 3. 
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Cuarter IX. The Master said, “I am able to describe the ceremo- 
nies of the Hea dynasty, but Ke cannot sufficiently attest my words. 
I am able to describe the ceremonies of the Yin dynasty, but Sung 
cannot sufficiently attest my words. They cannot do so because of the 
insufficiency of their Se and wise men. If those were sufficient, 
I could adduce them in support of my words.” 

CHAPTER X. The Master said, “At the great sacrifice, after the 
pouring out of the libation, I have no wish to look on.” 

CHAPTER XI. Some one asked the meaning of the great sacrifice. 
The Master said, “I do not know. He who knew its meaning would 


° 


9, THE DECAY OF THE MONUMENTS OF ANTI- | by the Emperor. The individual sacrificed to 
quiry. Of Hea and Yin, see Il. 23, In the | in it was the remotest ancestor from whom the 
small state of Ke (originally what is now the | founder of the reigning dynasty traced his des- 
district of the same name in K‘ae-fung dep. in | cent. As to who were his assessors in the sac- 
Ho-nan, but in Conf. time a part of Shan-tung), | rifice and how often it was offered;—these are 
the sacrifices to the emperors of the Hea dyn- | disputed points. See K‘ang-he’s dict. char. 


asty were maintained by their descendants. So 

with the Yin NA Sung, a part of the ifs: Comp. alto 四 rg 改 $i vir. 8, and 

present Ho-nan, But the Da literary monu- py = Hit fp a I, 18. An imperial rite, 
> : . its use in Loo was wrong (see next ch.), but 

ments’ of those countries, and their (=B. there was something in the service after the 

so in the Shoo-king, v. vii. 5, et al.) ‘wise men’ | early act of libation inviting the descent of the 

had become few. Had Conf. therefore delivered | spirits, which more particularly moved the 


all his knowledge about the two dynasties, 4 十 一 1 i 
he would have exposed his truthfulness to | “"8° of Conf. 而 往 以 Bi ae: me 


suspicion, #2, in the sense of ae: ‘to witness,’ tt in I. 16. 

and, at the end, ‘to appeal to for evidence.’ The 11. THE PROFOUND MEANING OP THE GREAT 

old comm. however take fg¥ in the sense of ty, | 84cRtFice. This ch. is akin to 1. 21. Conf. 
ae . . * | evades replying to his questioner, it being con- 

"to complete,’ and interpret the whole different- trary to Chinese propriety to speak in a country 


ly.—We see from the chapter how in the time | of the faults of its government or rulers. If he 
of Confucius many of the records of antiquity : s f th ‘ 
had perished. had entered into an account of the ihe sacri- 


10. ‘THE SAGES DISSATISFACTION AT THE | fice, he must have condemned the use of an 
WANT OF PROPRIETY OF AND IN CEREMONIES. | imperial rite in Loo. at ‘explanation,’=mean- 


Wij is the name belonging to diff ifi 
ie pp nara Delong ng fo ch arent eacxincets ing. The antecedent to the second + is the 


but here indicating the 大 化 ， ‘great sacri- | whole of the preceding clause :一 :The relation 
fice,” which could properly be celebrated only | to the empire of him who knew its Imeaning ;一 
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Cuarrer XII. 1. He sacrificed to the dead, as if they were present. 
He sacrificed to the spirits, as if the spirits were present. 
2. The Master said, “I consider my not being present at the 


sacrifice, as if I did not sacrifice.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 1. Wang-sun Kea asked, saying, “What is the 
meaning of the saying, ‘It is better to pay court to the furnace than 


to the south-west corner'?” 
2 The Master said, “Not so. 
has none to whom he can pray.” 


that would be as to look on this,’ Bs inter- 
jective, more than interrogative. 7R— Me ‘to 


see. 由 ‘under heaven,’ nn ambitions de- 


signation for the Chinese empire, as 4 sixeupirn 
and orbis were used by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, 

12. Conructus’ OWN SINCERITY IN SACRIFI- 


OING. 1. SK here is historical and not to be 
translated in the imperative. We have to sup- 


ply an object. to the first , viz. 先 mH the 
dead, his forefathers, as contrasted with mil in 


the next clause,=all the ‘spirits’ to which in 
his official capacity he would have to sacrifice. 


2, Obs, Sit in low 3d tone, ‘to be present at,’ 
‘to take part in.’ 


13. ‘THAT THERE 18 NO RESOURCE AGAINST 
THE CONSEQUENCES OF VIOLATING THE RIGIIT, 


1. Kea was a great officer of Wei fp and 


having the power of the state in his hands in- 
sinuated to Confucius that it would be for his 


advantage to pay court to him. The Fi, or 
south west corner, was from the structure of 
aucient houses the cosiest nook, and the place 
of honour. Choo He explains the proverb hy 


He who offends against Heaven 


reference to the customs of sacrifice. The fur- 
nace was comparatively a mean place, but when 
the spirit of the fnrnace was sacrificed to, then 
the rank of the two places was changed for the 
time, and the proverb quoted was in vogue. 
But there docs not seem much force in this ex- 
planation. The door, or well, or any other of the 
five things in the regular sacrifices, might take 
the place of the furnace. The old explanation 
which makes no reference to sacrifice is sim- 


pler. Ll might be the more retired and hon- 


ourable place, but the was the more import- 
ant for the support and comfort of the household. 
The prince and his immediate attendants might 
be more honourable than such a minister as Keay 
but more benefit might be got from him. 
from woman and eyebrows,=‘to ogle,’ ‘to flat- 
ter.’ 2. Confucius’ reply was in a high tone. 
Choo He says, Fel 理 也 ， ‘Heaven means 
principle.’ But why should Heaven mean prin. 
ciple, if there were not in such a use of the 


term an instinctive recognition of a supreme 
government of intelligence and righteousness? 


We find 天 explained in the Hf PR at by 
高 高 在 上 者 ， ‘The lofty one who is 


‘on high,’ 
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CHAPTER XIV. The Master said, “Chow had the advantage of 


viewing the two past dynasties. How complete and elegant are its’ 


regulations! I follow Chow.” 


CHAPTER XV. The Master, when he entered the grand temple, 
asked about every thing. Some one said, “Who will say that the son 
of the man of Tsow knows the rules of propriety. He has entered the 
grand temple and asks about every thing.” The Master heard the 
remark, and said, ‘This is a rule of propriety.” _ 

CHAPTER XVI. The Master said, “In archery it is not gowg 
through the leather which is the principal thing;—because people’s 
strength is not equal. This was the old way.” 


14. Tue coMPLETENESS AND ELEGANCE OF 
THE INSTITUTIONS OF THE CHOW DYNasTY. By 


the ij we are specially to undersand the 
founders of the power and polity of the dynas- 
ty—the kings Wan and Woo, and the duke of 
Chow. The two past dynasties are of course 
the Hea and the Shang or Yin. 5 4 is an adj. 


15. CONFUCIUS IN THE GRAND TEMPLE. 大 (= 
大 ) jai was the temple dedicated to the duke 


of Chow ( 周 DB), and where he was worship- 


ped with imperial rites. The thing is supposed 
to have taken place, at the begin. of Conf, offi- 
cial service in Loo, when he went into the tem- 
ple with other officers to assist at the sacrifice. 
He had studied all about ceremonies, and was 
famed for his knowledge of them, but he thought 
it a mark of sincerity and earnestness to make 
minute inquiries about them on the occasion | 


aiep was the name of the town in 
Loo of which Conf. father had been governor, 
who was known therefore as ‘the man of Tsow.’ 
We may suppose that Conf. would be styled as 
in the text, only in his early life, or by very 
ordinary people. 
16. How THE ANCIENTS MADE ARCHERY A DIS- 
CIPLINE OF VintuE. We are not to understand 


射 不 主 皮 of all archery among the an- 


cients. The char, are found in the t& ng: 


Hh St, par. 315, preceded by the char. ma 


There were trials of archery where the strength 
was tested. Probably Conf. was speaking of 


spoken of. RR 


the ne 4t of his times, when the strength , 


which could go through the 皮 ， +skin”oF lea- 
ther, in the middle of the target, was esteemea 
more than the skill which could hit it. 


| 
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Cuarrer XVII. 1. Tsze-kung wished to do away with the o 


ing of a sheep connected with the 
each month. 
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inauguration of the first day “of 


2. The Master said, “Tsze, you love the sheep; I love the 


ceremony.” 


Cuapter XVIII. The Master said, 


“The full observance of the 


rules of propriety in serving one’s prince is accounted by people to 


be flattery.’ 


Cuarter XIX. The duke Ting asked how a prince should employ 
his ministers, and how ministers should serve their prince. Con- 
fucius replied, “A prince should employ his ministers according to 
the rules of propriety; ministers should serve their prince with 
faithfulness. ” 

CHAETER XX. The Master said, “The Kwan Ts‘eu is expressive 
of enjoyment without being licentious, and of grief without being 


hurttully excessive.” 

17. How conFuctys CLEAVED TO ANCIENT 
mires. 1. The emperor in the last month of the 
year gave out to the princes a calendar for the 
Ist days of the 12 months of the year ensuing. 
This was kept in their ancestral temples, and on 
the lst of every month, they offered a sheep 
and announced the day, requesting sanction for 
the duties of the month. This idea of request- 
fing sanction is indicated by 
4th tone, The dukes of Loo neglected now their 
part of this ceremony, but the sheep was still 
offered:—a meaningless formality, it *"emed to 
‘Teze-kung. Conf., however, thought that while 
guy part of the cer, was retained, there was a 
better chance of restor. the whole. » up, 3d 


“tone, an act. verb, ‘to put away.’ It is disputed | 


whether fig: in the text, mean a living sheep, or 


de. read kuh, up. | 





She-king, and may be translated. — 


a sheep killed but not roasted. 2. 9¥*, in the 


sense of 爱 异 ， ‘to grudge,” it is said. But 
this is hardly necessary. 

18. How PRINCES SHOULD BE SERVED:—~ 
AGAINST THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES, 

19. THE GULDING PRINCIPLES IN THE RELA~ 


, ‘Greatly 
anxious, tranquillizer of the people,’ was the 
posthumous epithet of nS prince of Loo, B.C, 
508-494. yy 之 何 ， ‘As it what,” 之 re 


ferring to the two pointe inquired about, 
20. Tue PRAISE OP THE FIRST OF THE ODES, 


is the name of the first ode in the 


‘The mur- 
See She-king, Li. 1. 


TION OF PRINCE AND MINISTER, 


muring of the ts‘eu,’ 
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CHAPTER XXI，The duke Gae asked Tsae Go about the altars 
of the spirits of the land. Tsae Go replied, “The Hea sovereign 
used the pine tree; the man of the Yin used the cypress; and the 
man of the Chow used the chestnut tree, meaning thereby to cause 
the people to be in awe.” 

2. When the Master heard it, he said, “Things that are done, it 
is needless to speak about; things that have had their course, it is 
needless to remonstrate about; things that are past, it is needless to 
blame.” 

OHAPTER XXII. The Master said, “Small indeed was the capa- 
city of Kwan Chung!” 

2. Some one said, “Was Kwan Chung parsimonious?” “Kwan,” 
was the reply, “had the San Kwei, and his officers performed no 


NS 
T 


A 


ait 
HEE 


double duties; how can he be considered parsimonious?” 


21. A RASH REPLY oF TSARE Go ABOUT TRE 
ALTARS TO THE SPIRITS OF THE LAND, AND LA- 


MENT or Coxrucius THEREON, 5 AR, vee 
Il. 19. Tsae Go, by name 子 ， and styled F 

; Was an eloquent disciple of the sage, a 
native of Loo, His place is the second west 
among ‘the wise ones.’ jit: from 示 ， Ke, 
‘spirit or spirits of the carth,’ and +: ‘the 


soil,’ means 土地 和 神 二 ， ‘the resting place or 


altars of the spirits of the land or ground.’ Go 
simply tells the duke that the founders of the 
several dynasties planted such and such trees 
about those altars. The reason was that the 


soil suited such trees, but as BR, ‘the chestnut 
tree,’ the tree of the existing dynasty, is used 
in the sense of MB, ‘to be afraid,’ he suggested 
a reason for its planting which might lead the 
duke to severe measures against his people to 
be carried into effect at the altars. Comp. 
Shoo-king, IV. ii. 5, ‘I will put you to death 


before the jit: B 后 K is the Great Yuy 





called = to distinguish him from his pre- 
decessers, the fie and 质 ， to distinguish 


him from BE, who was RK while they 
were descended from the same ancestor. See ch. 


1, on Ke. pe 人 and iA. in parallelism 
with EK. must mean the founders of 
those dynasties; why they are simply styled 

; ‘man,’ or ‘men,’ I have not found clearly 


explained, thongh comm. feel it necess. to say 
something on the point. 2. This is all directed 
against Go's reply. He had spoken, and his 
words could not be recalled. 

22. Conrucivs’ opinions or Kwan-cnuna ;一 


AGAINST HIM. 1, Kwan-chung, by name BS 
#. is one of the most famous names in Chin. 
history. He was chief minister to the duke 
桓 of FBR (B.C. 683-540), the first and great 
est of the five p‘a A or Pp leaders of the i 


princes of the empire under the Chow dynasty. - 
In the times of Conf, and Meu., people thought 
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3. “Then, did Kwan Chung know the rules of propriety?” The 
Master said, “The princes of states have a screen intercepting the view 
at their gates. Kwan had likewise a screen at his gate. The princes 
of states on any friendly meeting between two of them, had a stand 
on which to place their inverted cups. Kwan had also such a stand. 
If Kwan knew the rules of propriety, who does not know them ?” 

CHAPTER XXIII. The Master instructing the Grand music-master 
of Loo said, “How to play music may be known, At the commence- 
ment of the piece, all the parts should sound together. As it pro- 
ceeds, they should be in harmony, severally distinct and flowi ing 
without break, and thus on to the conclusion.” 


- 


= 
at 
= 
= 


more of Kwan, than those sages, no hero- | was a stand, made originally of earth and turf. 


: 12. b Kwan usurped the use of it, as he did of the 
aden abies babs mid lov。 器 ace TI. 12, but screen. This showed him to be as regardless 
its signif. here is different, and=our measure or | of prescribed forms, as in par.2 he appears of 


capacity. 2. = ae in the Dict., and the | expense, and he came far short therefore of the 


approved comm. of Choo He, was the name of Confucian idea of the Keun-tsze. 


an extravagant tower built by Kwan. There are 23, ON THE PLAYING OF MUSIC. =, low. 8d 


other views of the phrase, the oldest, and the ;. 
best supported appar., being that it means tone, = 45, “to tell,’ ‘to instruct.’ kit 


BD wives.’ (A woman's marriage is called it %, was the title of the grand music-mas- 
+) The San Kwei and haying no pluralists 
= ter. 《 ie, i 
among his officers proved suff. that he could i 乐 其 可 知 th, ape ey _ 
te . ‘i , | known,’ but the subject is not of the principles, 
not be parsimonious. a up. Ist tone, “how.” | but the performance of music. Observe the 
3. it ‘a tree,’ here in the sense of RR: ‘a am. Premare says, ‘adjectiris addita sensum 
screen,’ the screen of a prince, usurped by | auget et exprimit modum.’ It is our ly or like, 
Kwan, who was only entitled to the fi of a -F vin * blended-like.’ tt up. 3d tone, 


great officer. 好 up. 3d tne= 好 会 ， ‘a | the same as 给 = 放 ， ‘let go,’ i. proceed- 


friendly meeting.’ The Ht from + and 4 >| ing, swelling on. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. The border-warden at E requested to be intro- 
duced to the Master, saying, ‘When men of superior virtue have come 
to this, I have never been denied the privilege of seeing them.” The 
followers of the sage introduced him, and when he came out from the 
interview, he said, “My friends, why are you distressed by your 
master’s loss of office? The empire has long been without the principles 
of truth and right; Heaven is going to use your master as a bell with 
its wooden tongue.” 

CHAPTER XXV. The Master said of the Shaou that it was perfect- 
ly beautiful and also perfectly good. He said of the Woo that it 
was perfectly beautiful but not perfectly good. 

CHAPTER XXVI. The Master said, “High station filled without in- 
dulgent generosity; ceremonies performed without reverence; mourn- 
ing conducted without sorrow;—wherewith should I contemplate 


such ways?” 


24. A STRANGER’S VIEW OF THE VOCATION oP | tongue, shaken to call attention to announce- 
CoxFgcrgs. E was a small town on the borders | ments, or along the ways to call people together. 
of Wei, referred toa place in the present dis, | Heaven would employ Conf. to proclaim and 


of fil 阳 ， dep. BA $f. Honan prov. Conf, | call men’s attention to the truth and right GED. 
was retiring from Wei, the prince of which 25, THE COMPARATIVE MERITS OF THE MUSIC 
could not employ him. This was the Be (up. | op SHUN axp Woo. was the name of the 


8d tone), =Je 位 . The lst and 8d A are | music made by Shun, perfect in melody and 


sentiment. 武 was the music of king Woo, 
=? ‘ os y 
Fe Jowv 8 te= 通 使 得 见 ， to | also perfect in melody, but breathing the mar- 


introduce,’ or ‘to be introduced.’ 之 in HF tial air, indicative of its author, 

. 26. THe DISREGARD OF WHAT 18 ESSENTIAL 
之 至 KR 斯 也 ， has its prop. poss. power, | YITLATES ALL seRvicEs. The meaning of the 
一 In the case of a Keun-tsze’s coming to this.’ | ch. turns upon 何 以 = 何 A: or 以 何 


$i: low, 3d tone, ‘to attend upon.” 二 一 者 ， ‘wherewith.’ 窗 is ess, to rulers, Sid to 


Tw . 4 i - | a . 
F » hth three sons, or ‘gentlemen,’=‘ my | coremonies, and Fe to mourning, If they be 
friends.’ The same idiom occurs elsewhere. The | wanting, one has no standpoint to view what 


ee was a metal bell with a wooden are only shams or semblances. 
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CHAPTER 1. The Master said, 


constitute the excellence of a neighbourhood. 


be wise?” 


Cuarter II. The Master said, 
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“Tt is virtuous manners which 
If a man in select- 


ing a residence, do not fix on one where such prevail, how can he 


“Those who are without virtue, 


cannot abide long either in a condition of poverty and hardship, or 
in a condition of enjoyment. The virtuous rest in virtue; the wise 


desire virtue.” 


Heapixo or THI18 Boox.— 仁 第 py. 
‘Virtue in a neighbourhood—No, 1V,’—Such is | 
the title of this fourth Béok, which is mostly occu- | 
pied with the subject of 4—. To render that term 
invariably by benevolence, would by no means 
suit many of the chapters, See II.1,2. Virtue, 
as a gencral term, would answer better. The 
embodiment of virtue demands an acquaintance 
with ceremonies and music, treated of in the 
last book; and this, it is said, is the reason why 
the one subject immediately follows the other, 

1, RuLe ror THE SELECTION OF A RESIDENCE. 


According to the 有 周 ine: 5 families made a 
HH. and 5 a 里 ， which we might style, 


therefore, a hamlet or village, There are other 
estimates of the number of its component 


houscholds. i. up, 2d tone, a verb, ‘to dwell 








in.’ aI, up, 3d tone, is the same as 智 ， ‘wise,’ 


‘wisdom,’ So, not unfrequently, below. Friend- 
ship, we have seen, is for the aid of virtue (I. 8, 
3), and the same should be the object desired 
in selecting a residence. 

2. ONLY TRUE VIRTUE ADAPTS A MAN FOR THE 


VARIED CONDITIONS OF LIFE.’ a}, ‘to bind,’ is 


used for what binds, as an oath, a covenant; 
and here, the metaphor being otherwise directed, 
it denotes a condition of poverty and distress, 


Fil. ‘gain,’ ‘ profit,’ used as a verb,= $y, ‘to 
desire,’ ‘to covet.’ 安 仁 ， ‘to rest in virtue,’ 
being virtuous without effort. Fil 仁 ， ‘to 
desire virtue,’ being virtuous because it is the 
best policy. Obs. how 者 following 仁 and 
$41 makes those terms adjectives. 不 可 ， 
‘may not,’= JR BE. ‘cannot.’ The inability 
is moral. 
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CHAPTER III. The Master said, “It is only the truly virtuous 
man, who can love, or who can hate, others.” 

Cuarter IV. The Master said, “If the will be set on virtue, 
there will be no practice of wickedness.” . 


CHAPTER V. 


1. The Master said, “Riches and honours are what 


men desire. If it cannot be obtained in the proper way, they should 
not be held. Poverty and meanness are what men dislike. If it 
cannot be obtained in the proper way, they should not be avoided. 

2. “Ifasuperior man abandon virtue, how can he fulfil the 
requirements of that name? 

3. “The superior man does not, even for the space of a single 
meal, act contrary to virtue. In moments of haste, he cleaves to it. 
In seasons of danger, he cleaves to it.” 


3. ONLY IN THE GOOD MAN ARE EMOTIONS OF 
LOVE AND HATRED RIGHT. This ch, containing 
an important truth, is incorporated with the 


传 ， x. 15. HF ana BB (read woo) 


are both verbs, up. 3d tone. 
4, ‘THE VIRTUOUS WILL PRESERVES FROM ALL 


WICKEDNESS. = 诚 ， not merely—‘if,’ but 


‘if really.’ Comp, the apostle’s sentiment, 1. 
John, iii. 9, ‘Whosoever is born of God doth 
not commit sin.’ 

5. Tue DEVOTION OF THE KEUN-TSZE TO 


VIRTUE。 1. For the antecedent to 之 in the 
recurring 得 rat we are to look to the foll. 
verbs, 处 (up. 2d tone) and 去 . We might 


translate the first 有 以 道 FE ZZ, ‘if they 


cannot be obtained, &c.,’ but this would not suit 
the second case, 其 道 ， ‘the way,’ i.e, the 





proper way. If we supply a nom. to EB and 
+, it must be #4 Fj —He will not ‘abide 
in,’ nor ‘go away from,’ riches and honours. 2. 
Ba, read woo, up. 1st tone, ‘how.’ Ry *name,” 


7a 
not reputation, but the name of a keun-tsze, 


which he bears. 3. $% 食 之 闻 ，'The 
space in which a meal can be finished ;’ 造 次 


(interch, with =I FR and a ih 


known expressions, the former for haste and 
confusion, the latter for change and danger, 
but it is not easy to trace the attaching of those 


meanings to the characters. i. ‘to fall down,’ 
and ih: the same, but the for. with the face up, 


the other with the face down. a 於 是 ， 


Comp. Horace’s ‘ Omnis in hoc sum,’ 


are well- 
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CHAPTER VI. 


who loved virtue, or one who hated what was not virtuous. 
who loved virtue, would esteem nothing above it. 
ractise virtue in such a way that he 


what is not virtuous, would 
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1. The Master said, “I have not seen a person 


He 
He who hated 


would not allow any thing that is not virtuous to approach his 


person. 


2. “Is any one able for one day to apply his strength to virtue? 
I have not seen the case in which his strength would be insufficient. 

3. “Should there possibly be any such case, I have not seen it.” 

CHAPTER VII. The Master said, “The faults of men are char- 
acteristic of the class to which they belong. By observing a man’s 
faults, it may be known that he is virtuous,” 


6. A LAMENT BECAUSE OF THE RARITY OF THE 
LOVE OF VIRTUE; AND ENCOURAGEMENT TO PRAC- 
Tise VIETUE。 1, The first four 者 belong to 


the verbs 好 and 如， and give them the force 
of participles. In AE 者 ， 者 belongs 
o 不 仁 ,mm 不 仁者 -不 仁之 事 . 
Commonly, 者 ='e or thosa who,’ but some- 
times also 一 that or those things which. uf 
=}. ‘to add to.’ Morr., char. fa translates 


the sentence wrongly—‘He who loves virtue 
and benevolence can have nothing more said in 


his praise.’ 3, Fe here is BeBe ‘a particle 
of doubt,’ 未 之 有 ， a transpos., as in I. 26, 


7. A MAN 18 NOT TO BE UTTERLY CONDEMNED 
BECAUSE HE HAS FAULTS, Such is the senti- 
ment found in this ch in which we may say, 
however, that Conf. is liable to the charge 


brought against Tsze-hea, I. 7, 人 之 过 也 


stands absolutely,—‘As tothe faults of men.’ 各 


= 各 人 ， and 於 = 和 从 一 'Eaeh man follows 
his class.’ Obs. the force of 3}, ‘what goes 
beyond.” The faults are the excesses of the 
general tendencies. Comp. Goldsmith’s line, 
‘Aud even his failings leant to virtue’s side.’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. The Master said, “If a man in the morning hear 
the right way, he may die in the evening without regret.” 


CHAPTER IX. The Master said, “A scholar, whose mind is set 


on truth, and who is ashamed of bad clothes and bad food, is not fit 
to be discoursed with.” 


CHAPTER X. The Master said, “The superior man, in the world, 
does not set his mind either for any thing, or against any thing; 
what is right he will follow.” 


Cnarter XI. The Master said, “The superior man thinks of 
virtue; the small man thinks of comfort. The superior man thinks 
of the sanctions of law; the small man thinks of favours which he 


may receive.” 


8. Tae IMPORTANCE OF KNOWING THE RIGHT 
war. One is perplexed to translate 道 here. 


Choo defines it 一 党 然 之 理 cthe 


principles of what is right in events and things.’ 
Better is the expl. in 四 书 D4 at 
ell BR 性 之 道 ， :省 is the path’—i. e., 


of action— which is in accordance with our 
nature.’ Man is formed for this, and if he die 
without coming to the knowledge of it, his 
death is no better than that of a beast. One 
would fain recognize, in such sentences as this, 
a vague apprehension of some higher truth or 
34. than Chi, sages have been able to propound. 
一 Ho An takes a diff. view of the whole ch., 
and makes it a lament of Confucius that he was 
likely to die without hearing of right principles 
prevailing in the world.—‘ Could I once hear of 
the prevalence of right principles, I could die 
the same evening.’ 

9. Tne PURSUIT OF TRUTH SHOULD RAISE A 


MAN ABOVE BEING ASHAMED OF POVERTY, 


,一 :to be discoursed with,’ i. e., about 道 ， or 


‘truth,’ which perhaps is the best translation 
of the term in places like this. 
10, Ricgureousness 18 THE HULE OF THB 


KEvN-TSZE'8 PRACTICE. 看 子 之 云 云 ， 
‘The relation of the keun-tsze to the world,” 
i. e., to all things presenting themselves to him. 


, Tead feih, is explained by Hi +. ‘to set 
the mind exclusively on.’ We may take the 
last clause thus :—‘his is the according with, 


and keeping near to EB: low. 3d tone 一 从 OF 


#4) righteousness.’ This gives each char. its 
signification. 
ll. THe DIFFERENT MINDINGS OF THE SUPE- 


RIOR AND THE SMALL MAN. te is here emphatic, 
==‘ cherishes and plans about.’ + ‘earth,’ ‘the 


ground,’ is here defned 一 所 gE 之 安 ， ‘the 


rest or comforts one dwells amidst." May it 
not be used somewhat in our sense of earthly ? 
—‘thinks of what is earthly.’ 
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CHAPTEB XII, The Master said, “He who acts with a constant 
view to his own advantage will be much murmured against.” 

CHAPTER XIII, The Master said, “Is a prince able to govern his 
kingdom with the complaisance proper to the rules of propriety, 


what difficulty will he have? 


complaisance, what has he to do with the rules of 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The Master said, “A man shou 


f he cannot govern it with that 
ear i 


id say, 1 am not 


concerned that I have no place, I am concerned how I may fit my- 
self for one. I am not concerned that I am not known, I seek to be 


worthy to be known,” 


Cuapter XV. 1. The Master said, “Sin, my doctrine is that of an 
all-pervading unity.” The disciple Tsing replied, “Yes.” 


2. The Master went out, an 


12, Tuk Co¥sEQUENCE OF SELFISH CONDUCT. 

, up. 2d tone,= 4%, ‘to accord with,’ ‘to 

lie alongside- 一 ' He who acts along the line of 
gain.’ 

13. THE INFLUENCE IN GOVERNMENT OF CERE- 

MONIES OBSERVED IN THEIR PROPER SPIRIT. 


ng F 4 是 二 是 一 ,Le they are a 
hendiadys., Fie ict 之 it ‘the sincer. and 


subs. of cer,’ the spirit af it, as we should say. 


Comp. 和 in I, 12. E716. ‘to govern.’ 
This mean. is found in the Dict. 如 | 何 ， 


aee ITT. 3. 
14. ApvisiNG To 8ELe-cuTIVATION. Comp. L 


16. Here, as there, 不 not being imper. we 
must supply a nominative. 位 ， ‘a place,’ i. ¢. 


the other disciples asked, saying, 
| an official situation, A 以 iL is to be come 


pleted 所 以 立 平 其 位 . 
15，CoxFUCIUS' pocTRINE THAT OF A PERVAD- 
Inc unity, ‘This chap. is said to be the moat 


| profound in the Lun Yu. 1. = 道 一 一 以 


之 一 To myself it occurs to translate, 


“my doctrines have one thing whjch goes thro. 
| them,” bug such an expos, has not been approv- 


| ed by any Chin, comm. -一 JJ Bp 之 are 


made to contain the copula and predicate of 


| 吾 道 ,ma 2 ices $5 18 A 

‘refere to all affairs and all things.’ The 2d par. 
| shows us clearly enough what the one thing or 
unity intended by Conf. was. It was the heart, 
man’s nature, of which all the relations and du- 
ties of life are only the development and outgo- 
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,What do his words mean?” Tsing said, “The doctrine of our mas- 
ter is to be true to the principles of our nature and the benevolent 
exercise of them to others,—this and nothing more.” 

CHAPTER XVI. The Master said, “The mind of the superior man 
is conversant with righteousness; the mind of the mean man is 
conversant with gain.” 

CHAPTER XVII. The Master said, “When we see men of worth, 
we should think of equalling them; when we see men of a contrary 
character, we should turn inwards and examine ourselves.” 

CHAPTER XVIII. The Master said, “In serving his parents, a 
son may remonstrate with them, but gently ; when he sees that they 
do not incline to follow his advice, he shows an increased degree 
of reverence, but does not abandon his purpose; and should they 
punish him, he does not allow himself to murmur.” 


ings. 中 and AR, which seem to be two things, 


MAX, , ‘to understand.’ K is here 
to be dwelt on and may be compared with the 


are both formed ee XD; ‘the heart,’ ik being 
中 ， ‘middle,’ ‘centre,’ and 
FAS and ae of 如 ‘as,’ and XD. The ‘cen- 
tre heart’=I, the ego, and the ‘as heart’=the I 
in sympathy’ with others. 1 is duty-doing, 
on a consideration, or from the impulse, of one’s 
aH is duty doing, on the principle of 
reciprocity. The ch. is important, showing that 


Conf, only claimed to unfold and enforce duties 
indicated by man’s mental constitution. He 


was simply a moral philosopher, Obs. Hf, up, 
2d tone,=‘yes.’ Some say that PA 人 must 
mean Tsang’s own disciples, and that had they 
been those of Couf., we should have read 弟 | 加 


¥-. The criticism can't be depended on. 而 已 


次 is a very emphatic—‘and nothing more.’ 


16. How RIGHTEOUSNESS AND SELFISHNESS 
DISTINGUISH THE SUPERIOR MAN AND THE SMALL 


compounded of 


own self; 


Hebrew eth. 


17. THE LESSONS TO BE LEARNED FROM OB- 
SERVING MEN OF DIFFERENT CHARACTERS. Of 


the final particles F& and +f}, it is said, 二 


+ Ki 有 pe 警醒 意 ， ‘they have 


something of a repressive, expansive, warning 
force.’ 


18. How A SON MAY REMONSTRATE WITH HIS 
baal 3; 

PARENTS ON THEIR FAULTS. See the ist aU 

XIL i. 15. #8, up. Ist tone, ‘mildly,=the 


\ 气 , 怡 色 , FEB of he 内 则 : 
K - 


= is the will of the parents. 
Wm or. ‘again increasing his filial rever- 


ence,’ the ite Oh te of the Py Ri. 


mS KE is not abandoning his purpose of re- 
' monstranee, and not as 包 im says in the 
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CHAPTER XIX. The Master said, “While his parents are alive, 


the son may not go abroad to a distance. 


If he does go abroad, he 


must have a fixed place to which he goes.” 


CHAPTER XX. The Master said, 


“Tf the son for three years does 


not alter from the way of his father, he may be called filial.” 


CHAPTER XXI. The Master said, “The years of parents may by 
no means not be kept in the memory, as an occasion at once for joy 


and for fear.” 


CHAPTER XXII. The Master said, “The reason why the ancients 
did not readily give utterance to their words, was that they feared 
lest their actions should not come up to them.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. The Master said, “The cautious seldom err.” 


comment given by Ho An, * RM i 4S HE meaning of unforgetting thoughtfulness.’ 


意 ， ‘not daring to go against the mind of his 
parents.’ =‘toiled and pained,’ what the 


A 则 says, $e 之 ia fi ‘should they 
beat him till the blood flows.’ 

19, A 808 OUGHT NOT TO GO TO A DISTANCE 
WHERE HE WILL NOT BE ABLE TO PAY THE DUE 


SERVICES TO HIS PARENTS. 7] 一 一 一 定 各 a 


fixed direction or quarter,’ whence he may be 
recalled, if necessary. 

20. A REPETITION OF PART OF I. LI. 

21. WHAT EFFECT THE AGE OF PARENTS 


SHOULD HAVE ON THEIR CHILDREN. A, it is 


said, conveys here 盒 R 不 忘 意 . ‘the 


22. THe VIRTUE OF THE ANCIENTS SEEN IN 
THEIR SLOWNESS TO SPEAK. Obs. the force of 
the two Z%.—! The not coming forth of the 
words of the ancients was shame about the 
not coming up to them of their actions.’ 

23. 上 ADVANTAGE OF caution. Collie's version, 
which I have adopt., is here happy. #4) see chi, 
2. The ‘binding’ here is of one’s-self, self-re- 
straint,=‘caution.’ 和 失 之 ， ‘loses it,’ 之 re- 
ferring to whatev. bus. the cautious may be en- 
gaged in. 之 ， foll. an act. verb, often makes it 
neuter; at least, a neuter verb renders the ex- 
pression best in English. 
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Cuarter XXIV. The Master said, “The superior man wishes to 
be slow in his words and earnest in his conduct.” 

CHAPTER XXV. The Master said, “Virtue is not left to stand 
alone. He who practises it will have neighbours.” 

Cuarren XXVI. Tsze-vew said, “In serv ing a prince, frequent 
remonstrances lead to disgrace. Between friends, frequent reproofs 
make the friendship distant.” 


24. RerE or THE Keun-Tszk ABOUT HIS | of virtue to be left to stand alone.’ Fg see ch. 
WORDS AND ACTIONS, id 


25. THe vintcovs ARE sot LEFT aLoxn;— | 1; here, generally, for friends, associates of like 


mind, 
AN ENCOURAGEMENT TO VIRTUE. I: ‘father- 
26. A LESSON TO COUNSELLORS AND FRIENDS. 


lees ;' here--solitary, friendless. 德 不 I= fh, up. 4th tone, read shd, ‘frequently,’ under- 
(Hi HE FL AZ HB, ‘it is not the nature | stood here in ref, to remonstrating or reproving. 


BOOK VY. KUNG-YAY CHANG. 
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Chiresi I. 1, The Master said of Kung-yay Ch‘ang that he might 
be wived; although he was put in bonds, “he had not been guilty of 
any crime. Accordingly, he gave him his own daughter to wife. 

2, Of Nan Yung he said that if the country were well governed, he 


Heapine OF THIS BOOK, 一 公 iG 长 第 quently turns on their being possessed of that 

‘ jm, or perfect virtue, which ix so conspicuous 

t.- Kung-yay Ch‘ang, the surname and name | in the laxt book, this is the reason, it is said, 

of the first individual spoken of in it, heads this | why the one immediately follows the other. Av 

book, which is chiefly occupied with the judg- | Tsze-kung appears in the book several times, 

ment of the sage on the character of several of | some have fancied that it was compiled by his 
his disciples and others. As the decision tre- | disciples. 
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would not be out of office, and if it were ill governed, he would escape 


punishment and disgrace, 
elder brother to wife. 


He gave him the daughter of his own 


CHAPTER II, The Master said, of Tsze-tseen, “Of superior virtue 


indeed is such a man! 


If there were not virtuous men in Loo, how 


could this man have acquired this character?” 


CHAPTER IIT. Tsze-kung asked, 


“What do you say of me, Tsze? 


The Master said, “You are an utensil.” “What utensil?” “A gemmed 


sacrificial utensil.” 


1. Cox¥ucius IN MARRIAGE-MAKING WAS 
GULDED BY CHARACTER, AND NOT BY FORTUNE. 
1, Of Kung-yay Ch‘ang, tho’ the son-in-law of 
Conf,, nothing certain is known, and his tablet is 
only 3d on the west, among the 和 weade. Silly 
legends are told of his being put in prison from 
his bringing suspicion on himself by his knowl. 
of the language of birds, Choo He approves the 


interpr. of ee as mean, ‘a black rope,’ with 
which criminals were anciently bound ( 强 ) in 
prison. z, and in par, 2, up. 3d tone, ‘to wive,” 


‘to give to to wife.’ » in both par.,=‘a 
daughter.’ 2. Nan Yung, another of the dis- 
ciples, is now 4th, east, in the outer hall. The 
discussions about who he was, and whether he 


is to be identified with 南宫 ; 7) and several 


other aliases, are very perplexing. See 


i 
BAC GEE. 1. 10,11, ana HEAPS BP 1.24. jg. ‘to 


lay, or be laid aside,’ here, i. ¢., from office. By, 
‘to put to death,’ has also the lighter meaning 
of ‘disgrace. We cannot tell whether Cont. 
is giving his impress, of Yung's char., or refer- 
ring to events that had taken place. 

2. Tur Kevy-rsze FDRNED sv IntRRcovRsE 


2. 


witn OTHER Kevun-taze, ‘T'sze-tseen, by sur- 


name nA (=e. and said to be 9. th and 


named x Tif appears to have been of some 


note among the disci. of Conf., both as an 
administrator and writer, tho’ his tablet is now 
only 2d west, in the outer hall. What chiefly 
disting. him, as appears here, was his cultivation 
of the fnendship of men of ability and virtue, 


| 车 人 is more than ‘this man.’ It is 5 
此 及 ‘a man such as this.’ See the at 


Hf in loc. The first is ‘this man;’ the 
second, ‘this virtue.’ The paraphrasts complete 


the last clause thus: 一 斯 将 何 所 取 
以 成 斯 德 Ff, ‘what friends could this 


man have chosen to complete this virtue?’ 

3. Wuereto TsZF-KUXG HAD ATTAINED. See 
I. 10, If. 12. The Hifi, were vessels richly 
adorned, used to contain grain-offerings in the 
Imper. ancestral temples. Under the Hea dyn., 
they were called , and Ji, under the Yin. 
See the Le Ke, XIV. 27. While the sage did 
not grant to Tsze that he was a Keun-tsze (11, 


12), he made him ‘a vessel of honour,’ valuable 
and fit for use on high occasions. 
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is not ang with his tongue.” 
2. The Master said, 
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“Yung is truly virtuous, but he 


HT 


“What is the good of being ready with the 


tongue? They who meet men with smartnesses of speech, for the 


most part procure themselves hatred. I know not whether he be 

truly virtuous, but why should he show readiness of the tongue?” 
CHAPTER V. The Master was wishing Tseih-teaou K‘ae to enter on 

official employment. He replied, “I am not yet able to rest in the 


assurance of THIS.” The Master was pleased. 


CHAPTER VI. The Master said, 


will get upon a raft, and float about on 


“My doctrines make no way. I 
the sea. He that will ac- 


company me will be Yew, I dare to say.” Tsze-loo hearing this was 


4. Or Yer Yunc. Reapiness With THE 
TONGUE NO PART OF VIRTUE. 1. fy HE styled 


, has his tablet the second, on the east 


of Conf, own tablet, among ‘the wise ones.’ His 
father was a worthless character (see VI. 4), 


but he himself was the opposite. means 
‘ability,’ generally, then ‘ability of speech,” 
often, though not here, with the bad sense of 
artfulness and flattery. 2. Conf. would not 


grant that Yung was [a but his not being & 
was inhis favour rather than otherwise. [J 站 
(read ez See Dict.), ‘amartnesses of speech.’ } 

is here ‘why,’ rather than ‘how.’ The first ie 


用 仁 is a gen. statement, not having, like 
the sec., special reference to Yen Yung. In the! 
sk BAR Sat HE BG FD 
as one sentence;—‘! do not know how the 
virtuous should also use readiness of speech.’ 
This is not so good as the received interpretation. 
5. TsEIH-TEAOU K‘ar’s OPINION OF THE 
QUALIFICATIONS NECESSARY TO TAKING OFFICE, 
Tseih-teaou, now 6th, on the east, in the out. 
hall, was styled F- 车 . His name originally ， 





was Be changed into BA. on the accession 
of the Emperor xz 县 ， A. D. 155, whose 
name was also Bix. The diff. in the ch. is with 


斯 一 what does it refer to ? and with 信 一 
what is its force? Inthe ch. about the dis- 
ciples in the 家 PB, it is*aid that Kae was 
reading in the Shoo-king, when Conf. spoke to 
him about taking office, and he pointed to the 
book, or some particular in it, saying, 
‘Iam not yet able to rest in the assurance of 


( 信 = 和 氛 知 BE 见 ) this.” Tt may have 
been so. Obs. the force of the Z% ;—‘There is 
as yet my want of faith of this.’ 

6. Coxrucius PROPOBING TO WITHDRAW 
RON THE WORLD:—A LESSON TO T5ZE-L00. 
‘Tsze-loo supposed his master really meant to 


‘leave the world, and the idea of floating along 


the coasts, pleased his ardent temper, while he 
was delighted with the compliment paid to 
himself, But Conf. only expressed in this way 
his regret at the backwardness of men to re- 


ceive his doctrines, $e 所 取 材 is diff. of 


interpretation. Choo He takes 材 as being for 
R ‘to cut out clothes,’ ‘to estimate, discrimi- 
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“Yew is fonder of daring than I 


does not exercise his judgment upon matters.” 


CHAPTER VII. 1. Ming Woo asked about Tsze-loo, whether he 


was perfectly virtuous. 


The Master said, “I do not know.” 


2. He asked again, when the Master replied, “In a kingdom of a 
thousand chariots, Yew might be employed to manage the military 


levies, but I do not know whether 


3. “And what do you say of K‘ew?” 
ul families, or a house of a hundred chariots, K‘ew 
as governor, but I do not know whether he is 


city of a thou 

might be enfp 

perfectly virtuous.” 
全“ 六 


he be perfectly virtuous.” 
he Master replied, “In a 


hat do you say of Chih?” The Master replied, “With his 


sash girt and standing in a court, Ch‘ih might be employed to con- 


verse with the visitors and guests, 
is perfectly virtuous.” 
nate,’ and hence the mean. in the transl. An old 
comm., wh SF, keeping the mean. of » OX 
pio BE Bt I HA HE Bf: =n 
meaning is not to be found in the raft,’ An- 
other old writer makes 材 =H. and putting 
a stop tA expl.—‘ Yew is fond of daring ; He 
cannot go beyond himself to find my meaning.’ 
fa, here=:‘TI dare to say.’ 

7. Or Tszz-L00, Tszz-yew,anp Tsze-HWwa. 


but I do not know whether he 


1. He BR fp See 6. 2 HES BM, 


see I. 5. tt. properly, ‘revenues,’ ‘taxes,’ but 
the quota of soldiers contributed being regul. 
by the amt. of the rev., the term is used here 


for the forces, or military levies. 3. 求 see II. 


6. 4 He 之 家 ， in opp. to 于 乘 之 国 ， 
was the secondary fief, the ‘territory appropri- 
ated to the highest nobles or officers in a 3] or 


state, suppos. also to comprehend 1000 fami- 
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CHAPTER VIII. 1. The Master said to Tsze-kung, 
you consider superior, yourself or Hwuy?” 

2. Tsze-kung replied, “How dare I compare myself with Hwuy? 
Hwuy hears one point and knows all about a subject; I hear one 
point and know a second.” 

3. The Master said, “You are not equal to him, 
you are not e ual to him.” 

CHAPTER IX. 1, Tsae Yu being asleep during the day time, the 
Master said, “Rotten wood cannot be carved; a wall of dirty earth 
will not receive the trowel, This Yu!—what is the use of my re- 
proving him ?” 

2. The Master said, “ At first, my way with men was to hear 
eae words, and give ‘them credit for their conduct. Now my way 
is to hear their words, and look at their conduct. It is from Yu 
that I have learned to make this change.” 


lies. B 之 =, ‘To be its governor.’ This is a | mean, of 闻 一 以 Ri, as in the transl. 3. 


“Which do 


I grant you, 


pee. idiom. 4. Ch‘ih, surnamed 公 py, and 


styled , having now the 14th place, 
west, in the out. hall, was famous among the 
disciples for his knowl. of rules of cer., and 
those especially relating to dress and inter- 


ff, low, lat tone. Bi and 客 may be 


distinguished, the former indicating neighbour- 
ing princes visiting the court, the lat, ministers 
and officers of the state present as guests. 

8 SnPERIORITY or YENX Hwvuy to Tsze- 


KUNG. 2. wy, ‘to look to,’ ‘to look up to,’ here 
= fh, ‘to compare with,’ ‘One’ is the begin. of 
numbers, and ‘ten’ the, completion; hence the 


course, 


Bid = 27, ‘to allow,’ ‘to grant to.’ Ho An gives 


here the comm. of 包 威 , about A. D. 50), 


who interprets strangely,—‘I and you are both 
not equal to him,’ saying that Conf. thus com- 
forted Tsze-kung. 


9. Tus IDLENESS OF Tsan YU AND ITS RE- 

. 了 ‘ vat? 
rroor. 1. h 子 Bil, In the case of Yu! 
Bid has here the foree of an exclam.; so, below, 

, a strong term, to mark the severity of the 


reproof. 2 A is superfluous. The char, 


were probably added by a transcriber. If not, 
they should head another chapter. 
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CHAPTER X. The Master said, “I os at seen a firm and 
unbending man.” Some one replied, “There is Shin Ch‘ang.” 
“Ch‘ang,” said the Master, ‘is under the influence of his passions; 
how can he be pronounced firm and unbending?” 

CHAPTER XI. Tsze-kung said, Bp hat I do not wish men to do to 
me, I also wish not to do to men,” The Master said, “Tsze, you 
have not attained to that,” 

CHAPTER XII. Tsze-kung said, “The Master’s personal displays 
of his principles, and ordinary 'y descriptions of them may be heard, 
His discourses about man’s nature, and the way of Heaven, cannot 
be heard,” 

10, UNDENDING VIRTUE CANNOT COEXIST WITH | the sent. here is said to be that of Ay, ‘reci- 


INPULGENCE OF THE Passions. Shin Chiang aa . . 
(there are several aliuses but they are disputed,) | Procity,’ and 仁 ， ‘benevolence,’ or the highest 


was one of the minor disciples, of whom little | virtue, appar, in the adv. yy and ane. the ona 


or nothing i known. He wet styled 村 iii: prohibitive, and the other a simple, unconstrain- 
aul his place is 3ist, east, in the out, ranges. | ed, negation, ‘he golden rule of the Gospel 


fall) is to be understood with reference to vir- | i8 higher than both,—‘Do ye unto others as 
ye would that others should do unto you.’ 
tne. 微 is i 所 UF. ‘what the passions 


at IN a or “to add upon,’ 
love,’ ‘lusts,’ B 得 are said to= 是 ， AS 加 ae me: 


l2. Tue GRapvat WAY IN WHICH Coyrucins 
and not 不 BE- Ihave transl. accordingly, | coympsicateD HIS pocTRINES. So the lesson 

11. THe piericunty or ATTAISING to THE | Of this ch. is summed up, but there is hardly 
KOT WISHING TO Do TO OTHERS AS WE wisn | another more perplexing fo a tranal. x A. is 


THEM NOT TO DO FO va. It is said—t) 74 the comm, name for essays, elegant literary 
草 sé, compositions, Of course that mean. is out of the 


tHE 我 之 不 及 ， ‘this ch. shows that | question, Whatever is figured and brilliant is 
the no J (freed. from selfishness) is not easily a: whatever ia orderly and defined is i. Tho 


Peached.’ In the 中 ii » XIUL 3 it is said— eomm., aceordingly, make 文 to be the deport- 


peck a i FR BAAR Dy ht as 人 ， | ment and manners of the sage, and 章 his 


‘what you do not like when done to yourself, yi : : é 
d not do to others.’ The diff. between it and | ordin. discourses, but fig] is an inapprop. term 
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CHAPTER XIII. When Tsze-loo heard anything, if he had not 
yet carried it into practice, he was only afraid lest he should hear 
something else. 

CHAPTER XIV. Tsze-kung asked saying, “On what ground did 
Kung-win get that title of wan?” The Master said, “He was of an 
active nature and yet fond of learning, and he was not ashamed to 
ask and learn of his inferiors|—On these grounds he has been styled 
WAN.” 

CHAPTFER XV. The Master said of Tsze-ch‘an that he had four 
of the characteristics of a superior man:—in his conduct of himself, 
he was humble; in serving his superiors, he was respectful; in nour- 
ishing the people, he was kind; in ordering the people, he was just.” 


= 
= 


with reference to the former. These things, how- | 子 国 ， an officer of the state of Wei, and a 
ever, were level to the cap, of the disci. generally, contempor. of Conf, Many of his actions had 


and they had the benefit of them. As to his 。 上 
1 9 = . oift 村 been of a doubtful char., which made Tsze-kung 
views about man's nature, the gift of Heaven, stumble at the applica. to him of so hon. an 


ane 人 oe er tte - epithet. But Conf. shows that, whatever he 

receive them, and “Teze-kung is supposed to | ight otherwise be, he had those rigs 

have expressed himself thus, after being on some which justified bis being 80 hi oar and i 站 

oceasion so privileged. rule for posth, titles in China has been, and is, 
very much—‘De mortnis nil nisi bonwn. 

13. Tie ARDOUR OF TRZE-LOO IN PRACTISING | 15, ‘Lue EXCELLENT QUALITIES oF TszE- 


tHe Master's instructions. The concl. 唯 cman. Tsze-ch‘an, named 公 BF was 
后 


we 有 Fal is to be completed 唯 id a the chief min. of the state of Ching (请 )》 the 


有 所 Fig]. as in the translation, ablest perhaps, and most upright, of all the 
| statesmen among Conf. contemporaries. The 


14, AN EXAMPLE OF THE PRINCIPLE ON | gage wept when he heard of his death. The old 
WHICH HONORARY POSTHUMOUS TITLES WERE 





interpret. take in the sense cf ‘employ- 


: : ing,’ but it seems to express more, and=‘ order- 
‘accomplished,’ was the posthum, title given to ing,’ ‘regulating.’ 


CONFERRED, xX » corresponding nearly to our 


Cd 
ow 
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CHAPTER XVI. The Master said, “Gan P‘ing knew well how to 
maintain friendly intercourse. The acquaintance might be long, but 
he showed the same respect as at first.” 

CHAPTER XVII. The Master said, “Tsang Win kept a large tortoise 
in a house, on the capitals of the pillars of which he had hills made, 
with representations of duckweed on the small pillars above the 
beams supporting the rafters—Of what sort was his wisdom?” 

CHAPTER XVIII. 1. Tsze-chang asked, saying, “The minister 
Tsze-win, thrice took office, and manifested no joy in his counte- 
nance. Thrice he retired from office, and manifested no displeasure. 
He made it a point to inform the new minister of the way in which 
he had conducted the government ;—what do you say of him?” “The 
Master replied, “He was loyal.” “Was he perfectly virtuous?” “I 
do not know. How can he be pronounced perfectly virtuous ?” 


16. How To MAINTAIN FRIENDSHIP. ‘Fa- | Tsang was taken by his descendants as their 
miliarity breeds contempt,’ and with contempt | surname. ‘This is mentioned to shew one of 
friendship ends. It was not so with Gan Ping, | the ways in which surnames were formed among 
another of the worthies of Confucius’ times. He 

. ee 1 
was a prin. minister of Ts‘e (Fi), by mame | because the state of that name was famous for 


aR. P‘ing (=‘ Ruling and averting calamity’) | its tortoises. is used as an act. verb, JB. 


waa his posth. title. If we were to render 4h, | The #i=#E 3 斗 Ait, ‘the capitals of the 


the name would be ‘Gan P*ing, secundus.’ Obs, | pillars.’ The may be seen in any Ch. house. 


the anteced. to 之 8 人 . There being no ceilings, the whole structure of 
the roof is displayed, and these small pillars 
| are very conspicuous, The old interpr. make 
Tsang Win (win is the hon, epithet, and 4th, see | the keep. such a tortoise an act of usurpa. on 


last ch.) had been a great off. in Loo, and left a | the part of Tsang Wan, Choo He finds the 
reputation for wisdom, which Conf. did not think | point of Conf. words in the keeping it in such 


a style. 
was deserved. His full name was x ER re. 


18, THE PRAISE OF PERFECT VIRTUE 18 NOT TO 
He was descended from the duke ss (B.C. 


BE LIGHTLY accorvED. 1. Ling yin, lit., ‘good 
794 767), whose son was styled 子 IR: This J of Tsoo FE. Ft is still applied to officers; 


the Chinese. ‘a large tortoise,’ so called, 





17. Tue surerstition or Tsang Wan. 





corrector,’ was the name given to the chief min. 
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2. Tszechang proceeded, “When the officer Ts‘uy killed the 
prince of Ts‘e, Ch‘in Win, though he was the owner of forty horses, 
abandoned them and left the country. Coming to another state, he 
said, ‘They are here like our great officer, Ts‘uy,’ and left it. He 
came to a second state, and with the same observation left it also ;一 
what do you say of him?” The Master replied, “He was pure.” 
“Was he perfectly virtuous?” “I do not know. How can he be 
pronounced pertectly virtuous?” 

CHAPTER XIX. Ke W&n thought thrice, and then acted. When 
the Master was informed of it, he said, “Twice may do.” 

CHAPTER XX. The Master said, ‘ When good order prevailed in 
his country, Ning Woo acted the part of a wise man. When his 
country was in disorder, he acted the part ofa stupid man. Others 
may equal his wisdom, but they cannot equal his stupidity.” - 


oH 


e.g, the prefect of a department is called | 
. Taze-win, surnamed es d named on . 
Keg F m . 7 ane meme” times,’ but some say it= — =, ‘again and 


ay AN e (‘suckled by a tiger’), had | again.’ Comp. Robert Hall's remark,—In mats 
been noted for the things mentioned by Tsze- | ters of conscience first thoughts are best.’ 
chang, but the sage would not concede that he 20. ‘Tue UNCOMMON BUT ADMIRABLE STUPI- 
was therefore fe. 2. 48 was a great officer | pity or Ning Woo. Ning Woo ( 武 ， hon. ep. 
of ‘T's‘e. Gan P‘ing (ch. 16), distinguished himself | Sce IT. 6), was an officer of Wei in the times of 
on the occasion of the murder (B. C. 547) here | Wan, (B. C. 685-627), the second of the five 
referred to. Chin Watt was likewise an officer | p‘a. (III. 22). In the fitst part of his official 
Pet ie i Sle life, the state was quict and prosperous, and he 
of Ts'e. 之 FH 之 oe & verb, = 人 往 . 乘 ， ‘wisely’ noduittett himself of his duties. After- 
low. 3d tone, as in I. 5, but with a diff. meaning, | wards came confusion. The prince was driven 
‘a team of four horses.’ 


19. Promrr precision coop. Win was the 


posth. title of 2B FT 45 0 faithful and disin- 


terested officer of Loo, —, up. 8d tone, ‘three 








| from the throne, and Ning Yu A was his 


name) might, like othet wise men, have retired 
trom the danger, But he ‘foolishly,’ as it seem- 
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CHAPTER XXJ. When the Master was in Ch‘in, he said, “ Let me 


return! Let me return! 


The little children of m 


school are am- 


bitious and too hasty. They are accomplished and complete so far, 
but they do not know how to restrict and shape themselves.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


The Master said, “Pih-e and Shuh-ts‘e did not 


keep the former wickednesses of men in mind, and hence the resent- 
ments directed towards them were few.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


The Master said, “Who says of Wei-shang 


Kaou that he is upright ? One begged some vinegar of him, and he 
begged it of a neighbour and gave it him.” 


ed, chose to follow the fortunes of his prince, 
and yet adroitly brought it about in the end, 
that the prince was reinstated and order re- 
stored, 

21. Tue anxiety or ConFucivs ABOUT THE 
TRAINING OF HIS DISCIPLES, Confucius was thrice 
in Ch'in, It must have been the 3d time, when 
he thus expressed himself. He was then over 
60 years, and being convinced that he was not 
to see for himself the triumph of his principles, 
he became the more anxious about their trans- 
mission, and the train. of the disci. in order to 
that. Such is the com. view of the ch. Some 
say, however, that it is not to be understood of 
all the disciples. Comp. Mencius, VII. ii. 87. 


= is 之 小 F. an affectionate way of 
speaking of the disciples. FF. ‘mad,’ also, ‘ex- 
travagant,’ ‘highminded.’ The SE are natu- 
rally 简 ， hasty and careless of minutie. 35 


然 ， ‘ accomplished-like.’ i, see ch. 12. 成 
oe ‘something complete.’ AX. see ch. 6, but 
its applica. here is somewhat diff. The anteced. 
to z is all the preced. description. 

22. Tus GrNEROsITY oF Prm-E AND Sucu- 
THE, AND ITS EFFECTS. These were ancient 
worthies ef the closing period of the Shang 


dynasty. Comp. Mencius, II.i.2,9, et al. They 
were brothers, sons of the king of Koo-chuh 7114 


Ff» named respectively 多 and RX. E and 
Ts‘e are their hon. epithets, and {8 and HL 


only indicate their relation to each other as 
elder and younger. Pih-e and Shuh-ts‘e, how- 
ever, are in effect their names in the mouths 
and writings of the Chinese. Koo-chuh was a 


small state, included in the pres. depart. of Ik 


, in Pih-chih-le. Their father left his king- 


dom to Shuh-ts‘e, who refused to take the 
place of his elder brother. Pih-e in turn de- 
clined the throne, so they both abandoned it, 
and retired into obscurity. When king Woo 
was taking his measures against the tyrant 
Chow, they made their appearance, and remon- 
strated against his course. Finally, they died 
of hunger, rather than live under the new dy- 
nasty. They were celebrated for their purity, 
and aversion to men whom they considered 
bad, but Conf. here brings out their gencrosity. 


¥ ‘ 
4 EL J Fp — HJ YA “even 
ments thereby were few.’ 
23, SMALL MEANNESSES INCONSISTENT WITH 
TUPRIGHTNES8， It is implied that Kaou gave 
the vinegar as from himeelf. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. The Master said, “Fine words, an insinuating 
appearance, and excessive respect ;—Tso-k‘ew Ming was ashamed of 
them. I also am ashamed of them. To conceal resentment against 
a person, and appear friendly with him;— Tso-k‘ew Ming was 
ashamed of such conduct. I also am ashamed of it.” 

CHAPTER XXV. 1. Yen Yuen and Ke Loo being by his side, the 
Master said to them, ‘Come, let each of you tell his wishes.” 

2. Tsze-loo said, “I should like, having chariots and horses, and 
light fur dresses, to share them with my friends, and though they 
should spoil them, I would not be displeased.” 

3. Yen Yuen said, “I should like not to boast of my excellence, 
nor to make a display of my meritorious deeds.” 

4. Tsze-loo then said, id should like, sir, to hear your wishes.” 
The Master said, “ They are, in regard to the aged, to give them rest; 
in regard to friends, to show them sincerity; in ead to the young, 
to treat them tenderly.” 

24. Praise OF sincerity, anv OF Tso-K'EWw 
MIXG. 巧 言 合 ff; see 工 3, xp | 


‘excessive respect,’ EE being in 8d tone, read 


25. THe DIFFERENT wisnHEes oF 了 EX YvEN, 
= 
Tsze-Loo, axp ConFuctvs, 1, Bs = 


i=-} 志 ， ‘why not each tell your will?’ 2. A 


tsex. Some of the old comm., keeping the usual | 


tone and meaning of ; interpret the phrase 


of movements of the ‘feet’ to indicate respect. 
The discussions about Tso-k‘ew Ming are end- 


less, See 捧 余 at, I. 30. It is sufficient 


for us to rest in the judgment of the comm. 程 ， 
that "he was an ancient of reputation.’ It is 


not to be received that he was a disciple of | 


Conf. E was the name of Conf. The Chinese 
decline pronouncing it, always substituting mow 
CH, ‘such an one,’ for it. 


student is apt to translate—‘I should like to 
| have chariots and horses, &c,' but s is the 
import. word in the par., and under the regi- 
men of Ra. K up. 8d tone, ‘to wear.’ Sev- 
| eral writers carry the reg. of Ba on to Zz: and 
removing the comma at FH, read tt 做 to- | 
gether, but this constr. is not so good. 3. In 
Ho An's compilation 学 is interpr.— not 
to impose troublesome affairs on others.’ Choo 
i He's view is better. Comp. the Yih-king, & 
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CHAPTER XXVI. The Master said, “It is all over! I have not 


Ni seen one who could perceive his faults, and inwardly accuse 
imself.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. The Master said, “In a hamlet of ten families, 
there may be found one honourable and sincere as I am, but not 
so fond of learning.” 


Be L ik. 10. 4. (a= fl S 以 信 ， ‘To | brings himself before the bar of his conscience.” 
on 


The remark affirms a fact, inexplicable on Conf. 
be with them with sincerity.'—The Master and of Ls : 


ie eee 和 上 view of the nature of man. But perhaps such 
the disci., it is said, agreed in being devoid of | an exclamation should not be pressed too closely. 


selfishness. Hwuy’s, however, was seen in a 27. Tue HUMBLE CLAIM oF Conrvucius FoR 
higher style of mind and object than Yew’s. 

In the sage, there was an unconsciousness of self, | #!™SELF. 虽 (人 聚 会 之 称 也 ) 
and without any effort, he propos. acting in | is ‘the designation of the place where men are 
regard to his classification of men just as they | collected together,’ and may be applied from a 


ought severally to be acted to. hamlet upwards to a city. 目 = 忠 ig. 
26. A LAMENT OVER MEN'S PRRSISTENCE IN | «honourable, ‘substantial.’ Confucius thus did 


Error. The f. has an exclamat. force. not claim higher natural and moral qualities 


aa ’ ; than others, but sought to perfect himself b 
‘to litigate’ 内 自 设 A, ‘one who | leaming ” oe Es 7 
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CHAPTER I. 1. The Master said, “There is Yung!—He might 
occupy the place of a prince.” 

2, Chung-kung asked about Tsze-sang Pih-tsze. The Master said, 
“He may pass. He does not mind small matters.” 

3. Chung-kung said, “If a man cherish in himself a reverential 
feeling of the necessity of attention to business, though he may be eas 
in small matters, in his government of the people, that may be ak 
lowed. But if he cherish in himself that easy feeling, and also carry 
it out in his practice, is not such an easy mode of procedure ex- 
cessive ?” 

4. The Master said, “ Yung’s words are right.” 

: =o i 
qizanor or russ noox “FE tH, $45 ZS: | horn ira of che toh, he 
stands as the title of the book Its subjects are is a og Lon gial ghey ing ie care 
much akin to those of the preceding book, and | sentafions of the empire, governing towards the 


therefore, it is said, they are in juxtaposition. | bright region, was taken from this.” 2. Obs, 


1. ‘Te cnaracters or Yen 了 LNG anp Tsze- | a 
Saxo PrH-TSZE，AS REGARDS THEIR ADAPTATION Chung-kung was the designation of Yen Yung, 


FOR GOVERNMENT. 1. 可 使 南 i ‘might | see V. 4. fii has here substantially the same 


be employed with his face to the south.’ In | meaning as in V. 2 一 不 | ‘not troubling,’ 
China, the emperor sits facing the south. So | j, ¢,, one’s self about small matters, With ref. 
did the princes of the states in their several | to that place, however, the Dict., after the old 


courts in Conf, time. An explan. of the practice ae ’ 
: Se recor 三 comm., explains it by 大 ， ‘great.’ 3. Of Taze- 
is attempted in the Yih-King, at 封 ch. 9, sang Pih-tsze, we know nothing certain but 


Bf 也 者 明 也 ， 万 wH A 相 Ky what is here stated, Choo He seems to be wrong 

pproving the identifica. of him with a Tsze- 
南 方 之 封 也 ， @ 人 南 面 而 ae Hoo. 届 i sto dwell in respect,’ to 
BE KT. WH im Vat BE FALL | have the mind imbued with it. a = Bi 事 


也 ， ‘The diagram Le conveys the idea of inl. 5, 
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CHAPTFR IT, 
learn. 
to learn. 
Unfortunately, his appointed time 
there is not such another. JT haven 
to learn as he did.” 

CHAPTER III. 1. 
the disciple Yen requested g 
“Give her a foo.” 
Master, Yen gave her five ping. 

2. The Master said, “When G 
had fat horses to his 


2. THE RARITY OF A TRUE LOVE TO LEARN. 
Hwvy’s 8vrenIORITY TO THE OTHER DISCIPLES. 


In A i 回 者 ， 者 一 that 一 'There was 
that Yen Hwuy.’ ‘He did not transfer his 
anger,’ 7. ¢, his anger was no tumultuary 
passion in the mind, but was excited by some 
specific cause, to which alone it was directed. 


短 命 aE 次 ,= ‘He died an early death,’ 


but 命 conveys also the idea in the transl. 


The two last clauses are completed thus Le 


AH SUG outas ant fi BE AF 
Fal fos HE A | 


Discrimination or Conrucivs IN RE- 


WARDING OR SALARYING OFFICERS. 1, 使 ， up. | 
$d tone, ‘to commission,’ or ‘to be commissioned.’ 
Choo He says the commission was a private one 
from Confucius, but this is not likely. The old in- | 
terpretation makes it a public one trom the court | 
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The duke Gae asked which of the disciples loved to 
Confucius replied to him, “There was Yen Hwuy; HE loved 
He did not transfer his anger; he did not repeat a fault. 


was short and he died; and now 
ot yet heard of any one who loves 


Tsze-hwa being employed on a mission to Ts‘e, 
rain for his mother. 
Yen requested more. “Give her an yu, 


The Master said, 
” said the 


h‘ih was proceeding to Ts‘e, he 
I have heard 


of Loo; see JY BE Bie GH mr. 9. FE -F, 


‘The disciple Yen’; see IIT, 6. Yen is here styled 


F. like 有 子 ， in I, 2, but only in narrative, 


not as introducing any wise utterance. A 


foo contained 6 tow ( 5S ), and 4 shing ( 升 ), or 64 


shing. The Yu contained 160 shing, and the ping 
16 ha (fp. or 1600 shing. A shing of the present 


day is about }thless than an English pint. 2. The 
之 in 7 Fy] 之 refers to what follows. 3, In 


He An’s edition, another chapter commences 
here. Yuen Sze, named = is now the third, 
east, in the onter hall of the temples. He was 
noted for his pursuit of truth, and carelessness of 
worldly advantages. After the death of Conf., he 
withdrew into retirement in Wei. It is related 
that ‘Teze-kung, high in official station, came 
one day in great style to visit him. Sze received 
him in a tattered coat, and ‘Tsze-kung asking 
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that a superior man helps the distressed, but does not add to the 
wealth of the rich.” 

3. Yuen Sze being made governor of his town by the Master, he 
gave him nine hundred measures of grain, but Sze declined them. 

4. The Master said, “Do not decline them. May you not give 
them away in the neighbourhoods, hamlets, towns, and villages?” 

CHAPTER IV. The Master, speaking of Chung-kung, said, “If 
the calf of a brindled cow be fe and horned, although man may 
not bbe: to use it, would the spirits of the mountains and rivers put 
it aside?” 

Cuarter V. The Master said, “Such was Hwuy that for three 
months there would be nothing in his mind contrary to perfect vir- 
tue. The others may attain to this on some days or In some months, 








but nothing more.” 


him if he were ill, he replied, ‘I have heard that 
to have no money is to be poor, and that to 
study truth and not be able to find it is to be 
ill” This answer sent Tsze-kung away in 
confusion. The 900 measures (whatever they 
were) was the proper allowance for an officer of 


Sze’s station. 7 之 ae. See V. 7, though 


it is not easy to give the 之 the same reference 


here as in that passage. 4, According to ancient 
statutes, a fin, a fe, a heang, and a tang, have 
each their specific number of component fami- 
lies, but the meaning is no more than— the 


poor about you.’ ap makes. the remark=‘ may 


you not, &c.’ 

4, THe VICES OF A FATHER SHOULD NOT DIS- 
CREDIT AVIRTUODS son, The father of Chung- 
kung (see V. 2) was a man of bad character,’ and 
some would have visited this upon his son, 
which drew forth Conf. remark, ‘The rules of 
the Chow dyn. required that sacrific. victims 
abould be red, and have good horns, An ani- 





mal with those qual., tho’ it might spring from 
one not possessing them, would certainly not 
be unacceptable on that account to the spirits 


sacrificed to. I translate F by ‘calf, but it 
is not implied that the victim was young. , 
up. 2d tone,=#&, *to lay aside,’ ‘to put away,’ 


I @ w-Ht ae SF 


SUPERIONITY or Hwuy TO THE OTHER 
DiscirLes, It is impossible to say whether we 
should translate here about Hwuy in the past 


| or present tense. ig here is not BP 背 ， ‘to 


oppose,’ but ws. ‘to depart from.’ H Bi 


2B, ‘come to it,’ i.e, the line of perfect virtue, 
‘in the course of aday, or a month.’ FY A may 
also be, ‘for aday or a month.’ So in the RE 
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CHAPTER VI. Ke K‘ang asked, “Is Chung-yew fit to be employ- 


ed as an officer of government?” 


The Master said, “ Yew is a man 


of decision; what difficulty would he find in being an officer of 
government?” K‘ang asked, “Is Tsze fit to be employed as an 
officer of government?” and was answered, “Tsze is a man of intelli- 
gence; what difficulty would he find in being an officer of govern- 
ment?” And to the same question about K‘ew the Master gave 
the same reply, saying, ‘“ K‘ew is a man of various ability.” 
Carter VII. The chief of the Ke family sent to ask Min Tsze- 
k‘een to be governor of Pe. Min Tsze-k‘een said, “‘ Decline the offer 
for me politely. If any one come again to me with a second invi- 
tation, I shall ‘8 obliged to go and live on the banks of the Wan.” 


6. THs QUALITIES or Tsze-Loo, T8zE-KUNG, 
AND T'SZE-YEW, AND THEIR COMPETENCY TO AS- 


BIST IN GOVERNMENT. The prince is called 篇 
政 者 ， ‘the doer of government; his minis- 
ters and officers are styled FE 政 FF, ‘the 


followers of government.’ 也 Bd and 何 有 


are set, the one expression against the other, the 
former indicating a doubt of the competency of 
the disciples, the latter affirming their more 
than competency. 

7. Mix Tsze-K‘kEN REFUSES TO SERVE THE 
Ke vanity. The tablet of Tsze-k'een (his name 


) is now the first on the east among 
*the wise ones’ of the temple. He was among 


was 


the foremost of the disciples. Conf. praises his 
filial piety, and we see here, how he could stand 
firm in his virtue, and refuse the proffers of 
powerful but unprincipled families of his time. 


使 = 使 人 来 44, in the transl, and in 
a Cfow, low. 8d tone) 我 者 ， we must simi- 
larly understand, 8 来 443 我 者 . 网 
read Pe, was a place belonging to the Ke family. 
Its name is still preserved in Re pita in the 
depart. of ¥ , in Shan-tung. The Wan 


stream divided Ts‘e and Loo. Tsze-k‘een threat- 
ens, if he should be troubled again to retreat 
Ts‘c, where the Ke family could not reach 
im. 
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Cuarrer VIII. Pih-new being sick, the Master went to ask for 
him. He took hold of his hand through the window, and said, “It 
is killing him. It is the appointment of Hearen, alas!) That such 
a man should have such a sickness! That such a man should have 
such a sickness!” 

CHAPTER LX. The Master said, “ Admirable indeed was the vir- 
tue of Hwuy! With a single baimnboo dish of rice, a single gourd dish 
of drink, and living in his mean narrow lane, while others. could not 
have endured the distress, he did not allow his j joy to be affected by 
it. Admirable indeed was the virtue of Hwuy !’ 

CHAPTER X. Yen K‘ew said, “It is not that I do not delight 
in your doctrines, but my strength i is insufficient.” The Master 
said, “Those whose strength is insufficient give over in the middle 
of the way, but now you limit yourself.” 


8. LaMENT or Coxrucius OVER THE MORTAL | verb t 7, ‘It is killing him,’ . low. 1st 
SICKNESS OF Pin-new. Vih-new, ‘elder or ot 


er ee: ~ tone, generally an initial particle=‘ now,’ It is 
uncle New,’ was the denomination of Fy. Fat. e * ur 


SALT hese We * 


here final, and-=‘ alas! 
who had an honourable place among the dis- 9. ‘Tub HAPPIX 
ciples of the sage. In the old interpr., his sickness 
is said to have been na PE ‘an evil disease,’ 


vy 





or HwvuY INDEPENDENT 
OF POVERTY. The Ff, was simply a piece of 
the stem of a bamboo, and the = half of a 


by which name leprosy, called , is intended. 
y whic Prosy, ca et Ha 全 入 gourd cut into two. &: See IL. 8. The eulogy 


though that char. is now employed for ‘itch. 
Suffering from such a disease, Pih-new would | turns much on # in tt Mi, as opposed to 
not see people, and Confucius took his hand } 
through the window. A differ. explanation of | # ae. ‘his joy,’ the delight which he had 
that circumstance is given by Choo He. He says 
that sick persons were usually placed on the 
north side of the apartment, but when the prince 
visited them, in order that he might appear to | 
them with his face to the south (see ch. 1), they 
were moved to the south. On this occasion, 
Pih-new’s friends wanted to receive Conf, after | ， 

‘ Paghi hie pie > Give over in the middle of the way, <¢, they 
this royal fashion, which he avoided by not | go as long and as far as they can, they are 


entering the house, t appears as an act. | pursuing when they stop, 


in the doctrines of his master, contrasted with 
the grief others would have felt under such 
poverty. 

10. A HIGH AIM AND PERSEVFRANCE PROPER 
TO A STUDENT， Conf. would not admit K‘ew's 
apology for not attempting more than he did. 
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The Master said to Tsze-hea, “Do you be a scho- 


lar after the style of the superior man, and not after that of the 


mean man. 
Cuaprer XII. 


ter said to him, 


Tsze-yew being governor of Woo-shing, the Mas- 
“Have you got good men there?” 


He “answered, 


“There is Tan-t‘ae Méé-ming, who never in ws alking takes a short 


cut, and never comes to my office, 
Cnaprer XIII. 
of his merit. 


not that I dare to be last. 


11. How LEARNING SHOULD BE PURSUED. | 


F and ay 人 here=adjectives, qualifying 


The ee F it is said, learns B 已 ， 


for his own real improvement and from duty ; 


the 小 A learning 人 篇 人 ， ‘for men,’ with a 
View to their opinion, and for his own material 
benefit. 

12. Tne CHARACTER OF Tan-T'AE Mre-Mina. 
The ch. shows, according to Chinese comm., the 
advantage to people in authority of their having 
good men about them. In this way after their 
usual fashion, they seek for a profound meaning 
in the remark of Conf. ‘l'an-t‘ae Méé-ming, who 


was styled , has his tablet the 2d east 


outside the hall. The accounts of him are 
very conflicting. Ace. to one, he was very good- 
looking, while another says he was so bad-look- 
ing that Conf. at first formed an unfavourable 
opinion of him, an error which he afterwards 
confessed on Méé-ming’s becoming eminent. He 


The Master said, 
Being in the rear on an occasion of flight, when they 
were about to enter the gate, he whipt up his horse saying, 
My horse would not advance.” 


excepting on public business.” 
“ Mang Che-fan does not boast 


‘Tt is 


travelled southwards with not a few followers, 
and places near Soo-chow and elsewhere retain 


names indicative of his presence. B 尔 平 ， 


three particles coming together are said to 
indicate the slow and deliberate manner in 


which the sage spoke, ve AA 者 ， Comp. 
tii le] 者 in ch. 2. 室 js said to= 公 堂 . 


13. THe virtus OF Mano CHE-PAN IN CON- 
CEALING HI8 MERIT. But where was his virtue 
in deviating from the truth? And how could 
Conf. commend him for doing so? These ques- 
tions have never troubled the commentators. 


Mang Che-fan, named i, was an officer of 


Loo. The defeat, after which he thus distin- 
guished himself was inthe lith year of duke 
Gae, B. C. 483. To lead the van of an army is 


called Rit to bring up the rear is Re. In re- 
treat, the rear is of course the place of honour, 


4% see V. 25, 4. 
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CHAPTER XIV. The Master said, “Without the specious speech 
of the litanist T‘o, and the beauty of the prince Chaou of Sung, it is 
difficult to escape in the present age.” 

CHAPTER XV. The Master said, “Who can go out but by the 
door? How is it that men will not walk according to these ways?” 

CHAPTER XVI. The Master said, “Where the solid qualities are 
in excess of accomplishments, we have rusticity; where the accomplish- 
ments are in excess of the solid qualities, we have the manners of 
a clerk. When the accomplishments and solid qualities are equally 
blended, we then have the man of complete virtue.” 

CHAPTER XVII. The Master said, “Man is born for uprightness. 
If a man lose his uprightness, and yet live, his escape from death is 
the effect of mere good fortune.” 


14, THE DEGFNERACY OF THE AGE ESTEEM- | moral sense ;—not deep doctrines, but rules of 
ING GLIBNESS OF TONGUE AND BEAUTY OF PERSON, | life. 


wt ‘to pray,’ ‘prayers;’ here, in the concrete, 16. THE BQUAL BLENDING OF SOLID EXCEL- 
tie ioe’ with the penvere ta: thie ar LENCE AND ORNAMENTAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN 
cestral temple. I have coined the word fitanist to | 4 COMPLETE CHARACTER. » ‘an historian,’ 
come as near to the meaning as possible. This | an officer of importance in China. The term, 
To was an officer of the state of Wei, styled | however, is to be understood here of ‘a clerk,’ 
fQ{. Prince Chaon had been guilty of incet | teivene in 8 public olen ome that is of 
with his sister Nan-teze (see ch. 26), and after- | ”17 Ti saa 
wards, when she was married to the duke Ling 2, SPE WITROUT ULE O Nae noe Taos. 


Wei. 1 ed 5 LIFE, AND CANNOT BE CALCULATED oN, ‘No 
of Wee erred aw an ofr thee, cA | more wrious warning than thin ys gn comm, 
: ; i i ‘was ever addressed to men by Confucius.” 

beauty of person. 而 is a simple connective, | A distinction is made by Choo He and others 


=f, and the 不 is made to belong to both | between the two 生 ， that the Ist is 始 A, 
clauses. This seems the correct construction, | ‘birth,’ or ‘the beginning of life,’ and the 2d is 


tho’ unusual. The old comm. construe differ- ‘preservation in life.’ 
ently:—‘If a man have not the speech of T’o, 生 六 . 人 二 生 
though he may have the beauty of Chaou, &c.,’ 也 ,The being born of man is upright,” 


making the degeneracy of the age all turn on | which may mean either that man at his birth is: 
its fondness for specious talk. This can’t be upright, or that he is born for uprightness, I 


right. : ‘ 
15, A LAMENT ovER THE WAYWARDNEss or | Prefer the latter view. a 之 生 th, The 
MEN'S CONDUCT, 斯 道 ， ‘These ways,’ in a | living without it,’ if we take 32 | = 无 ， or ‘to’ 
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CHAPTER XVIII. The Master said, “They who know the truth 
are not equal to those who love it, and they who love it are not 
equal to those who find pleasure in it.” 

CHAPTER XIX. The Master said, “To those whose talents are 
above mediocrity, the highest subjects may be announced. To 
those who are below mediocrity, the highest subjects may not be 
announced.” 

CHAPTER XX. Fan Ch‘e asked what constituted wisdom. The 
Master said, “To give one’s-self earnestly to the duties due to men, 
and, while respecting spiritual beings, to keep aloof from them, ma 
be called wisdom.” ‘ite asked about perfect virtue. The Master sai 
“The man of virtue makes the difficulty to be overcome his first busi- 
ness, and success only a subsequent consideration ;—this may be 


called perfect virtue.” 
民 之 义 。= 人 省 之 宜 ， ‘what is 


defame it,’ if 7 = We long here as else- | 
where for more perspicuity and fuller develop- | right according to the principles of humanity.’ 
= view. egy ohare Rone streceiee | With some hesitation, I have assented to this 

ere for expression, but only finds it imperfectly. | |; 1 . 

Without uprightness the end of man’s existence | eve though 了 _ a 
is not fulfilled, but his preservation in such case , tude,’ ‘the people,’ and the old interpr. explain— 
is not merely a fortunate accident. ‘Strive to perfect the righteousness of the peo- 
18. DivFeRENT STAGES OF attainment. The ple’ We may suppose from the second clause 
that Fan Ch‘e was striving after what was un- 
common and superhuman, For a full exhi- 


four 之 have all one reference, which must be 

3H or , the subject spoken of. al 

道 理 bition of the phrase 鬼神 ， see 中 iE XVL 
Here it==‘spiritual beings,’ maxes and others. 


19. TEACHERS MUST BE GUIDED IN COMMUNI- 
CATING KNOWLEDGE BY THE SUSCEPTIVITY OF 


THE LEARNERS. In [7 上 ， 上 is read up. 2d 
tone, a verbal word, and not the prep. ‘upon,’ 


eo the 下 in 以 下 isaleo verbal asin UL 


7. The ; ‘or mediocre people,’ may have 
all classes of subjects announced to them, I 


suppose. 
20. CHIEF ELEMENTS IN WISDOM AND VIRTUE, | 
| 


The modern comm. take R here as= 人 ， and 


, up. 3d tone. 3 之 ， ‘Keep at a distanco 
from them,’ not ‘keep them at a distance.’ The 
sage’s advice therefore is—‘attend toswhat are 
plainly human duties, and do not be supersti- 
tious.’ , and are, as frequently else- 
where, verbs, ‘put first,’ ‘put last.’ The old 
interpreters take them differently, but not so 
well 
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water; the virtuous find pleasure in hills. 
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The Master said, “The wise find pleasure in 


The wise are active; the 


virtuous are tranquil. The wise are joyful, the virtuous are long- 


lived.” 


Cuaprer XXII. The Master said, “Ts‘e, by one change, would 
come to the state of Loo. Loo, by one change, would come to a state 
where true principles predominated.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


The Master said, “A cornered vessel without 


corners.—A strange cornered vessel! A strange cornered vessel !” 
CHAPTER XXIV. Tsae Goasked, saying, “A benevolent man, 
though it be told him,—‘ There is a man in the well,’ will go in after 


him, I suppose.” Confucius said, 


21. CoNTRASTS OF THE WISE AND THE VIR- 


tvous, The two first are read ngaou, low. 


8d tone,= BZ. HF ‘to find pleasure in.’ The 


wise or knowing are active and restless, like 
the waters of a stream, ceaselessly flowing and 
advancing. ‘The virtuous are tranquil and firm, 
like the stable mountains. The pursuit of 
knowledge brings joy. The life of the virtuous 
may be expected to glide calmly on and long. 
After all, the saying is not very comprehensible. 

22. Tite CONDITION OF THE STATES 了 8:E AND 
Loo. ‘Ts‘e and Loo were both within the pre- 
sent Shan-tung. Ts‘e lay along the coast on 


the north, embracing the present dep. of 青 


and other territory. Loo was on the south, the 
larger portion of it being formed by the pre- 


sent dep. of IH. At the rise of the Chow 


dynasty, king Woo invested 太 IN wy, ‘the 
great duke Wang,’ with the ii of Ts‘e, 


while his successor, king Shing, constituted the (| lence. 





“Why should he do so? A supe- 


son of his uncle, the famous duke of Chow, 
prince of Loo, In Conf. time, Ts‘e had degen- 


crated more than Loo. 道 is 先 = ®t = 


i Re 之 道 ， ‘the entirely good and admi- 


rable ways of the former kings.’ 

23, Tug NAME WITHOUT THE REALITY I8 FOLLY. 
This was spoken (see the at HO with ref. to 
the governments of the time, retaining ancient 
names without ancient principles. The fh, 
was a drinking vessel; others say @ wooden 
tablet. ‘The latter was a later use of the term. 
It was made with corners as appears from the 
composition of the character, which is formed 


from $4, ‘a horn,’ ‘a sharp corner.’ In Conf. 


time, the form was changed, while the name 
was kept. 

24, THE BENEVOLENT EXERCISE THEIR RENE~ 
VOLENCE WITH PRUDENCE. Tsac Go could see no 
limitation to acting on the impulses of benevo- 
We are not to suppose with modern 
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rior man may be made to go to the well, but he cannot be made to go 
down into it, He may be imposed upon, but he cannot be befooled.” 
CHAPTER XXV. The Master said, “The superior man, exten- 
sively studying all learning, and keeping himself under the restraint of 
the rules of propriety, may thus likewise not overstep what is right.” 
CHAPTER XXVI. The Master having visited Nan-tsze, Tsze-loo 
was displeased, on which the Master swore, saying, “ Wherein I have 
done improperly, may Heaven reject me! saan Heaven reject me!” 
CHAPTER XXVII. The Master said, “ Perfect is the virtue which 
is according to the Constant Mean! Rare for a long time has been 
its practice among the people.” 
comm. that he wished to show that benevolence | 26, Conructus VINDICATES HIMSRLF FOR VISIT- 


; nthe. - _ | ING THE UNWORTHY Nan-tszk. Nan-tsze was 
was impracticable. Hf belongs to the whole fob the wife of the duke of Wei, and sister of prince 
lowing clause, especially to the mention of a well. | Chaou mentioned ch. 14. Her lewd character 
‘The second is for ‘ # 一 也 indicate ied ary a and hence beg wes dis- 

. ar ee rah eased, thinking an interview with her was 
some doubt in Go's mind. Obs. the Aophal force Gaara to the Master. Great pains are 
of ir and 4. taken to explain the incident. ‘Nan-tsze,’ saya 

25. THR HAPPY EFFECT oF LEARNING awp | One, ‘sought the interview from the stirrings of 

Re 3 her natural conscience.’ ‘It was arule,’ says an- 

FROPRIETY COMBINED. a F has here its | other, ‘that officers in a state should visit the 
lighter meaning,=*‘ the student of what is right | prince’s wife.’ ‘Nan-tsze,’ argues a third, ‘had 


1 true.’ ; t all influence with her hasband, and Confucius 
vegies ray 之 oe #) 之 Rn wished to get currency by her means for his doc- 


refer to BY, but comparing IX. 10, 2—¥4) FB | trine” Whether AK is to be understood in the 
“cS 
以 iG we may assent to the observa. that | sense of ‘to swear,’=42F, or ‘ to make a declara- 


ss 
我 指 已 身 ， ‘I refers to the learner's own | tion ao is much debated. Evidently, the 
person.’ See note on IV. 23. ‘the boundary | thing is an oath, or solemn protestation against 


of a field; then, ‘to overstep that boundary.’ | the suspicions of Tsze-loo. 


#. as in V. 26, but the force here is more 27. THe DEFECTIVE PRACTICE OF THE PEOPLE 
ab!’ than ‘alas!’ in Conructus’ Ties. See 中 庸 ， Ti. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 1. Tsze-kung said, “Suppose ae case of a 
man extensively conferring benefits on the people, and able to assist 
all, what would you say of him? Might he be called perfectly vir- 
tuous?” The \ Mi aster said, ‘ Why speak only of virtue in connec- 
tion with him? Must he not have the qualities of a sage? Even 
Yaou and Shun were still solicitous about this. 

2. “Now the man of perfect virtue, wishing to be established 
himself, seeks also to establish others; wishing to be enlarged himself, 
he seeks also to enlarge others. 

3. “To be able to judge of others by what is nigh in ourselves ;— 
this may be called the art of virtue.” 


» 


28, THE TRUE NATURE AND ART OF VIRTUE. 
There are no higher sayings in the Analects 


than we have here. 1. 施 ， up 3d tone, ‘to con- 


fer benefits.’ i. 一 乎 is said to be ‘a 
particle of doubt and uncertainty,’ but it is 
rather the interrogative affirmation of opinion. 
Tsze-kung appears to have thought that great 
doings were necessary to virtue, and propounds 
a case which would transcend the achievements 


of Yaou and Shun. From such extravagant 
views the Master recalls him. 2. This is the 


位 者 之 人 #2. ‘the mind 


of the perfectly virtuous man’ as yoid of all sel- 
fishness, 3. It is to be wished that the idea 


intended by 能 近 取 By. had been more 


clearly expressed, Still we seem to have here 
a near approach to a positive enunciation of 
‘the golden rule.’ 


description of 
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BOOK VII. SHUH URH. 


Cuarter I. The Master said, 
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“A transmitter and not a maker, 


believing in and loving the ancients, I venture to compare myself 


with our old P‘an 
CHAPTER II. 


The Master said, “The silent treasuring up of 


knowledge; learning without satiety; and instructing others with- 
out being wearied :—what one of these things belongs to me?” 

CHAPTER III. The Master said, “The leaving virtue without 
proper cultivation; the not thoroughly discussing what is learned; 
not being able to move towards righteousness of which a knowledge 
is gained; and not being able to change what is not good :—these 
are the things which occasion me solicitude.” 


Heapixe OF THI8 BOOK.—} fA 


transmitter, and ——Book VII.’ We have in 
this book much information of a personal char- 
acter about Confucius, both from his own lips, 
and from the descriptions of his disciples. The 
two preceding books treat of the disciples and 
other worthies, and here, in contrast with them, 
we have the sage himself exhibited, 

1, CoNFUCIUS DISCLAIMS REING AN ORIGINA- 


TOR OR MAKER. t= fi ras 而 也， ‘simply 


to hand down the old.’ Comm. say the master’s 
language here is from his extreme humility. 
But we must hold that it expresses his true 
sense of his pusition and work. Who the indi- 
vidual called endearingly ‘our old P‘ang’ was, 
can hardly be ascertained. Choo He adopts 
the view that he was a worthy officer of the 
Shang dynasty. But that individual's history is 


a mass of fables. Others make to be 


Laou-tsze, the founder of the Taou sect, and 
others again make two individuals, one this 


Laou-tsze, and the other that 
2. Conrucius’ HUMBLE ESTIMATE OF HIM- 
SELF. ae here by most scholars read che, up. 


8d tone, ‘to remember.’ 之 refers, it is said, to 
理 ， ‘principles,’ the subjects of the silent ob- 


servation and reflection. 何 有 V2 R ee. 


cannot be—‘ what difficulty do these occasion 


me?’ but= fay 者 能 有 ZY 我 ,ms in 


the transl. ‘The language,’ says Choo He, ‘is 
that of humility upon humility.’ Some insert, 
in their expl., 此 处 before 何 — Besides 
these, what is there in me?’ But this is quite 
arbitrary. The profession may be inconsistent 
with what we find in other passages, but the 
inconsistency must stand rather than violence 
be done to the language. Ho An gives the sin- 
gular exposition of (about A, D. 
150—200)—‘ Other men have not these things, [ 
only have them.’ 

8. Coxrucius’ ANXIETY ABOUT HIS SELF-CUL- 
TIVATION :—ANOTHER HUMBLE ESTIMATE OF HIM- 
SELF. Here aguin, comm, find only the expres- 
sions of humility, but there can be no reason why 
we should not admit that Confucius was anxious 
lest these things, which are only put forth as 
possibilities, should become in his case actual 
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CHAPTER IV. When the Master was unoccupied with business, 
his manner was easy, and he looked pleased. 


CHAPTER V. 


The Master said, “Extreme is my decay. Fora 


long time, I have not dreamed, as I was wont to do, that I saw the 


duke of Chow.” 


CHAPTER VI, 1, 
path of duty. 


The Master said, ‘Let the will be set on the 


2. “Let every attainment in what is good be firmly grasped. 
3. “Let perfect virtue be accorded with. 
4, “Let relaxation and enjoyment be found in the polite arts.” 


facts. ath is in the sense explained in the Dict. 
by the terms 4 and x, ‘practising,’ ‘ex- 


amining,’ 

4. Tus maxner oF Conrtcius WHEN Unoc- 
CUPIED， The first clause, which is the subject 
of the other two, is literally—‘The master’s 
dwelling at ease.” Obs. iH. up. 8d tone; KR 


up. lst tone; 如 ， as in III, 28. 

5, How THB DISAPPOINTMENT OP Conrvctvs’ 
HOPHS AFFECTED BYBN His DREAMS. 有 周 公 
(Chow-kung)is now to all intents a proper name, 
but the characters mean ‘the duke of Chow.’ 
Chow waa the name of the seat of the family 
from which the dynasty so called sprang, and 
on the enlargement of this territory, king Wan 


divided the original seat between his sons EI 


(Tan) and HE (Shih). Tan was Chow kung, in 


wisdom and politics, what his elder brother, the 
first emperor, Woo, was in arms, Confucius 
had longed to bring the principles and institu- 
tions of Chow-kung into practice, and in his 
earlier years, while hope animated him, had 
often dreamt of the former sage. The orig. ter- 
ritory of Chow was what is now the dis. of K‘e- 


shan ay 山 ), dep. of Fung-tseang ( 局 ¥H» 


in Shen-se. 





6. RULES FOR THS PULL MATURING OF CHAR. 
ACTER, 2, 德 might be translated virtue, but 
仁 =: perfect virtue’ following, we require an 
other term. 4. ism ‘to ramble for amusement,’ 
here=‘ to seek recreation.’ Br, see note on 文 ， 


in 工 6，A full enumeration makes ‘six arts,’ 
vis., ceremonies, music, archery, charioteering, 
the study of characters or language, and figures 
or arithmetic, The ceremonies were ranged in 
five classes: lucky of sacrifices, unlucky or the 
mourning cer, military, those of host and 
guest, and festive. Music required the study of 
the music of Hwang-te, of Yaou, of Shun, of 
Yu, of T'ang, and of Woo. Archery had a five- 
fold classification. Charioteering had the same. 
The study of the characters required the exa- 
mination of them, to determine whether there 
predominated in thelr formation resemblance to 
the object, combination of ideas, indication of 
properties, a phonetic principle, a principle of 
contrariety, or metaphorical Fall niece acy 
Figures were managed according to nine rules, 
as the object was the measurement of land, ca- 
pacity, &c, These six subjects were the busi- 
ness of the highest and most liberal education, 
but we need not suppose that Conf. had them 
all in view here, 
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CHAPTER VII. The Master said, “From the man bringing his 
bundle of dried flesh for my teaching upwards, I have never refused 
instruction to any one.” 

CHAPTER VIII. The Master said, “I do not open up the truth 
to one who is not eager to get knowledge, nor help out any one who 
is not anxious to explain himself. When I have presented one 
corner of a subject to any one, and he cannot from it learn the other 
three, I do not repeat my lesson.” 

CHAPTER IX. 1. When the Master was eating by the side of a 

mourner, he never ate to the full. 
_ 2. He did not sing on the same day in which he had been weep- 
ing. 
eon X. 1. The Master said to Yen Yuen, “When called 
to office to undertake its duties; when not so called, to lie retired; 
—it is only I and you who have attained to this.” 


7, Tue REApINEss or Conrvcivs To IDMPART | he did not teach where his teaching was likely 


insreuction, It was the rule anciently that 
when one party waited on another, he should 
carry some present or offering with him. Pupils 
did so when they first waited on their teacher, 
Of such offerings, one of the lowest was a 


bandle of ie ‘dried flesh.’ The wages of a 


teacher are now called 人 金 ， ‘the money of 
the dried flesh.’ However small the offering 
brought to the sage, let him only see the indica- 
tion of a wish to learn, and he imparted his 
instructions, 以 上 ， may be translated ‘ up- 
wards,” i, ‘to such a man and others with 
larger gifts,’ 上 being up. 2d tone, or the char. 
many be understood in the sense of ‘attending 
my instructions, with its usual tone. I prefer 
the former interpretation, 

8. Conroctus REQUIRED A REAL DESIRE AND 
ABILITY IN HIS Disciples, The last ch. tells of 
the sage’s readiness to teach, this shows that 





to prove of no avail. 4. in the comm. and 


dict. is explained [I HK =F tii AC HE 


53, ‘the appearance of one with mouth wish- 
ing to speak and yet not able todo s0. This 
being the meaning, we might have expected 
the character to be HE. » ‘to turn,’ is ex- 


plained 81 AB gE SHE “wing rouna 
for mutual testimony,’ 不 各 = 不 复 有 
告 ， ‘I tell him nothing more,’ 

9. ConPucits’ SYMPATHY WITH MOURNERS. 
The weeping is understood to be on oceasion of 
offering his condolences to a mourner, which 
was ‘a rule of propriety.’ 

10. Tae atrarsmexts OF Hwvy LIKE THOSE 
or Coxrucius, THE EXCESSIVE BOLDNESS OF 


Tsz5-Loo. 1. In 用 之 ， B 之 ， 之 is ex- 
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the conduct of the armies of a 


great state, whom would you have to act with you? ” 


3. 


The Master said, “I would not have him to act with me, who 


will unarmed attack a tiger, or cross a river without a boat, dying 
without any regret. My associate must be the man who proceeds 
to action full of solicitude, who is fond of adjusting his plans, and 
then carries them into execution.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
to be successful, though I 


The Master said, 


“Tf the search for riches is sure 


should become a groom with whip in 


hand to get them, I will do so. As the search may not be successful, 
I will follow after that which I love.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


The things in reference to which the Master 


exercised the greatest caution were—fasting, war, and sickness. 


plained by 我 ， but we have seen that 之 foll. 
active verbs imparts to them a sort of neuter 


signification. 用 之 ='used. 
glected.’ 2, A Keun, acc, to the Jaq iif, con- 


sisted of 12,500 men. The imperial forces con- 
sisted of six such bodies, and those of a great 


state of three. 3. Fe RK 河 , see She- 
king, II. ii. 1, st. 5. a does not indicate timidi- 


ty, but solicitude.—Tsze-loo, it would appear, 
was jealous of the praise conferred on Hwuy, 
and pluming himself on his bravery, put in for 
a share of the Master’s approbation. But he 
only brought on himself this rebuke. 

11. THe UNCERTAINTY AND FOLLY OF THE 
PORSUIT OF RICHES, It occurs to a student to 
understand the first clause—‘If it be proper to 
search for riches,’ and the third—‘I will do it.’ 
But the transl. is acc. to the modern comm., and 
the conclusion agrees better with it. In expl. | 


之 ='e- 





Hh ig 之 +, some refer us to the attendants 


who cleared the street with their whips when 
the prince went abroad, but we need not seek 


any particular allusion of the kind. Obs. jff]j= 
xt, ‘if,’ and then, 加 ='since. 一 An objection 
to the pursuit of wealth may be made on the 
ground of righteousness, or on that of its un- 


certainty. It is the latter on which Confucius 
here rests, 


12. WHAT TIHINRG8 Coxrvcrvs WAS PARTICU- 
LARLY CAREFUL ABOUT. 7K. read Chae, and= 


RE. ‘to fast,’ or, rather, denoting the whole re- 
ligious adjustment, enjoined before the offer- 
ing of sacrifice, and extending over the ten days 
previous to the great sacrificial seasons. 

means ‘to equalize’ (see IT, 3), and the effect of 


those previous exercises was pis 让 ys 以 
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did not think,” he said, 
excellent as this.” 
OHAPTER XIV. 1. Yen Yews 
of Wei?” Tsze-kung said, “Oh! 
2, 
Pih-e and Shub-ts‘e?” 
ter. 
Master again replied, ‘ 


“that 
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When the Master 
Shaou, and for three months did not know the taste of flesh. 


He went in accordingly, and said, 
“They were ancient worthies,” 
“Did they have any repinings because of their course?” 
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music could have been made so 


O 


was in 


Ts‘e, 


aid, “Is our Master for the prince 
I will ask him.” 

“What sort of men were 
said the Mas- 
The 


ad b hey sought to act virtuously, and they did 
so; what was there for them to repine about?” 


On'this, Tsze-kung 


went out and said, “Our Master is not for him.” 


致 HK, ‘to adjust what was not adjusted, to 


produce a perfect adjustment.’ Sacrifices pre- 
sented in such a state of mind were sure to be 
table. Other people, it is said, might be 
less in refer. to sacrifices, to war, and to 
sickness, but not so the sage. 

13. Tue EFFECT OF MUSIC ON ConFUCcIUS, 
The shaou, see II. 25. This incident must have 
happened in the 36th year of Conf., when he fol- 
lowed the duke Ch‘aou in his flight from Loo to 


Ts‘e. As related in the Ba BE) ‘Historical Re- 
cords,’ before thecharacters 一 月 ywWehave & 


之 ， ‘he learned it three months,’ which may 
relieve us from the necessity of extending the 
three months over all the time in which he did 
not know the taste of his food. In Ho An's 


compilation, the 不 知 is expl. by 48 忘 ， 

“he was careless about and forgot.’ The last 

clause is also explained there 一 'I did not think 

, this music had reached this country of 
s‘e. 


14. CoxFucius DID NOT APPROVE OF A 80N 
OPPOSING His FATHER. 1. The eldest son of 
duke Ling of Wei had planned to kill his mother 
eee mother), the notorious Nan-tsze (VI, 26). 
‘or this he had to flee the country, and his son, 


on the death of Ling, became duke ( | Ds 


and subsequently opposed his father’s ec 
to wrest the sovereignty from him. This was 
the matter argued among the disciples,—Was 


Confucius for (篇 low. 8d tone), the son, the 


reigning duke? 2. In Wei it would not have 
been acc. to propriety to speak by name of its 
ruler, and therefore Tsze-kung put the case of 
Pih-e and Shuh-ts‘e, see V. 22, They having 
given up a throne, and finally their lives, rather 
than do what they thought wrong, and Con- 
fucius fully approving of their conduct, it was 
plain he could not approve of a son’s holding 
by force what was the rightful inheritance of 


the father. 求 = im 得 仁 ， ‘They sought 
for virtue, aud they got virtue ;’ i.e. such was 
the character of their conduct. 
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Cuarter XV. The Master said, “With coarse rice to eat, with 
water to drink, and my bended arm for a’pillow;—I have still joy 
in the midst of these things. Riches and honours acquired by unright- 
eousness are to me as a floating cloud.” 

CHAPTEB XVI. The Master said, “If some years were added to 
my life, I would give fifty to the study of the Yim, and then | might 
come to be without great faults.” 

CHAPTER XVII. The Master's frequent themes of discourse were 
—the Odes, the History, and the maintenance of the Rules of pro- 
priety. On all these he frequently discoursed. 








15. Tue soy or Comrucius INDEPENDENT OF 
OUTWARD CIRCUMSTANCES. £K low. 2d tone, ‘a 


meal,’ also, as here, a verb, ‘to eat,’ Rk: up. 3d 
tone, ‘to pillow,’ ‘to use as a pillow.’ Critics 
call attention to , making the sentiment= 
“My joy is everywhere, It is amid other circum- 
stances. It is also here.’ MEET BABY 
unrighteousness I might get riches and honours, 
but such riches and honours are to me as a 
floating cloud. It is vain to grasp at them, so 
uncertain and unsubstantial.’ 

16. Tue VALLE WHICH Cosrucius SET UPON 
THE STUDY OF THE Yur. Choo He supposes that 
this was spoken when Conf, was about seventy, 
as he was ip his 68th year when he ceased his 
wanderings, and settled in Loo to the adjust- 
ment and compilation of the Yih and other 
king. If the remark be referred to that time, 


an error may well be found in Jy. +, for 


he would hardly be speaking at 70 of haying 
50 years added to his life. Choo also mentions 
the report of a certain individual that he had 


seen a copy of the Lun Yu, which read 假 for 
Ini: aud yx for = Ameuded thus, the mean- 


ing would be—‘If I had some more years to finish 
the study of the Yih, &.’ Ho An interprets 
the chapter quite differently. Reterring to the 
saying, IL 4, 4, ‘At fifty, 1 knew the decrees of 
heaven,’ he supposes this to have been spoken 
when Conf. was 47, and explains—‘In a few 
years more I will be fifty, and have finished 
the Yih, when J may be without great faults,” 
—One thing remains upon both views :—Con- 
fucius never claimed, what his followers do for 
him, to be a perfect man. 


17. Coxrucivs’ MosT COMMON TOPICS. 蔬 ， 
‘The History,’ i.e. the historical documents 
which he eompiled into the Shoo-king that has 


come down to us in a mutilated condition. a 


also, and much less Fish must not be under- 
stood of the now existing She-king and Le-ke, 
Choo He explains SHE (low, 2d tone) by 常 ， 
‘constantly,’ The old interpr. Ching, explains 
it by FE ‘correctly,’—‘ Conf. would speak of the 
Odes, &., with attention, to the correct enun- 
ciation of the characters.’ This docs not seem 
| 80 good, 
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The duke of Shé asked Tsze-loo about Con- 


fucius, and Tsze-loo did not answer him. 

2. The Master said, “‘ Why did you not say to him,—He is simply 
a man, who in his eager pursuit of knowledge forgets his food, who 
in the joy of' its attainment forgets his sorrows, and who does not 
perceive that old age is coming on?” 

CHAPTER XIX. The Master said, “I am not one who was born 
in the possession of knowledge; I am one who is fond of antiquity, 
and earnest in seeking it there.” 

CHAPTER XX. The subjects on which the Master did not talk, 
were—extraordinary things, feats of strength, disorder, and spiritual 


beings. 


18, Confucius’ DESCRIPTION OF HIS CHAR- 


ACTER, AS BEING SIMPLY A MOST EARNEST LEAR- | 
wer. 1, HE (read sh) was a district of Tsoo ， 


(Ff), the governor or prefect of which had 
usurped the title of kung. Its name is still 
preserved in a district of the dep. of 南 B. 


in the south of Ho-nan. 2. >— sometimes 
finishes a sentence (Premare, ‘claudit orationem’), 
as here. The 评 after it= Ff, imparting to all 
the preceding description a meaning indicated 
by our simply or only. 

19, Coxructus’ KNOWLEDGE NOT CONNATE, 
BUT THE RESULT OF HIS STUDY OF ANTIQUITY, 
Here again, acc. to comm., is a wonderful in- 
stance of the sage’s humility disclaiming what 


he really had. The comment of Fr 和 靖 ， 


subjoined to Choo He’s own, is to the effect 
that the knowledge born with a man is only 


% 





of things, history, &c., must be learned. This 
would make what we may call connate or 
innate knowledge the moral sense, and those 
intuitive principles of reason, on and by which 
all knowledge is built up. But Confucius could 
not mean to deny his being possessed of these. 
‘I love antiquity;' ie, the ancients and all 
their works. 

20. Sunsects avorpep ny Conrcciva Ix CON- 
VERSATION, fa: ‘confusion,’ meaning rebellious 
disorder, parricide, regicide, and such crimes, 


Choo He makes wih here== Af} wh 造 化 
之 还 ， ‘the mysterious, or spiritual opera- 
tions apparent in the course of nature,’ = 
Fj (died A. D. 266), as given by Ho An, simply 


says— FA mh 之 事 ， ‘the affairs of spiritual 


beings.’ For an instance of Conf. avoiding such 


and 理 ， while ceremonies, music, names | a subject, see XL. 11， 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
others, they may serve me as my 
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The Master said, “When I walk along with two 


teachers. I will select their good 


qualities and follow them, their bad qualities and avoid them.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
that is in me. 


CHAPTER XXIII. The Master 


that I have any concealments? I conceal nothing from you. T 


The Master said, ‘“ Heaven produced the virtue 
Hwan T‘uy—what can he do to me?” 


said, “Do you think, my Migs ek 
rere 


is nothing which I do that is not shown to you, my disciples;—that 


way.” 


is m 
Castries XXIV. There were four things which the Master 
taught,—letters, ethics, devotion of soul, and truthfulness. 


21. How A MAN MAY FIND INSTRUCTORS FOR 
HIMSELF. 47, ‘Three men walking; 
but it is implied that the speaker is himself one 
of them. The comm. all take in the sense 


of ‘to distinguish,’ ‘to determine.’—‘I will de- 
termine the one who is good, and follow him, 
&c,’ I prefer to understand as in the transla- 


tion, » ‘change them,’ i. ¢., correct 
them in myself, avoid them. 


22, 


Conrucius CALM IN DANGER, THROUGH 
THE ASSURANCE OF MAVING A DIVINE MISSION, 
Acc. to the historical accounts, Conf. was pass- 
ing through Sung in his way from Wei to 
Ch'in, and was practising ceremonies with his 
disciples under a large tree, when they were set 
sae by emissaries of Hwan Tuy, a high officer 
of Sung. These pulled down the tree, and 
wanted to kill the sage. His disciples urged 
him to make haste and escape, when he calmed 
their fears by these words. At the same time, 
he disguised himself till he had got past Sung. 
This story may be apocryphal, but the saying 
remains,—a remarkable one. 


28. CoxFUCcI08 PRACTISED NO CONCEALMENT 
WITH HIS DISCIPLES, 一 一 子 ， see IIL 24. 


Hid is explained by Choo He by Jy, ‘to show,” 


as if the meaning were, ‘There is not one of 
my doings in which I am not showing my doc- 


trines to you.’ But the common signif. of 


本 
may be retained, as in Ho An,—‘ which is not 
given to, shared with, you.’ To what the con- 
cealment has reference we cannot tell. Observe 


the force of 者 foll. by 也 at the end;—'To 


have none of my actions not shared with you, 
—that is I, Hew.’ 


24. Tu sussects or ConFructus TEACHING. 


以 四 教 ， ‘took four things and taught.’ 


There were four things which—not four ways 
in which—Confucius taught. D4 here=our use 


of letters. 行 = 人 丛 日 FA. ‘what is daily 
used in the relations of life.’ Jt-&-— 


| 之 x > ‘not a single thought not ex- 
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CHAPTER XXV. 1. The Master said, “A sage it is not mine to see; 
could I see a man of real talent and virtue, that would satisfy me.” 

2. The Master said, ‘A good man it is not mine to see; could I 
see a man possessed of constancy, that would satisfy me. 

3. “Having not and yet affecting to have, empty and yet affect 
ing to be full, straitened and yet affecting to be at ease:—it is diffi- 
cult with such characteristics to have constancy.” 

CHAPTER XXVI. The Master angled,—but did not use a net. 
He shot,—but not at birds perching. 

Cuarter XXVII. The Master said, “There may be those who 
act without knowing why. Ido not do so. Hearing much and 
selecting what is good and following it, seeing much and keeping it 
in memory,:—this is the second style of knowledge.” 


hmastet? $25 — A — EZ FR, ‘not 
a single thing without jts reality.’ These are 
the explanations in the 四 人 得 - I 
confess to apprehend but vaguely the two latter 
subjects as distinguished from the second. 

25. THE PAUCITY OF TRUE MEN IX, AND THE 


PRETENTIOUSNESS OF, CONFUCIUS’ TIME. 子 8 


par. 2, is supposed by some to be an addition tothe 
text. That being so, we have in the ch. a climax 
of character:—the man of constancy, or the 
aingle-hearted, stedfast man; the good man, 
who on his single-heartedness has built up his 
virtue; the Keun-tsze, the man of virtue in large 
proportions, and intellectually able besides ; and 


the sage, or highest style of man. , from 
耳 ， 口 , and =f, ‘ear, mouth, and good,'= 


intuitively apprehensive of truth, and correct in 
utterance and action. Comp. Mencius, VIL. ii. 24, 





26. Tur numamity or Conructus. is 


properly the large rope attached to a net, by 
means of which it may be drawn so as to sweep 
a stream. ‘to shoot with a string tied to 
the arrow, by which it may be drawn back 
again.’ , applied to such shooting, lower 4th 
tone, shih. Confucius would only destroy 
what life was necessary for his use, and in 
taking that he would not take advantage of 
the inferior creatures, This ch. is said to be 
descriptive of him in his early life. 

27. AGAINST ACTING HEEDLESSLY. Paou 
Heen, in Ho An, says that this was spoken with 
ref. to heedless compilers of records, Choo He 


makes 作 之 simply= 4 3, ‘to do things,’ 
‘to act.’ The paraphrasts make the latter 
part descriptive of Confucius—‘I hear much, 
&c.’ This is not necessary, and the transl. had 
better be as indefinite as the original. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 1. It was difficult to talk with the people of 
Hoo-heang, and a lad of that place having had an interview with 
the Master, the disciples doubted. 

2. The Master said, “I admit people’s approach to me without 
committing myself as to what they may do when they have retired. 
Why must one be so severe? If aman purify himself to wait upon 
me, I receive him so purified, without guaranteeing his past conduct.” 

CHAPTER XXIX. The Master said, “Is virtue a thing remote? 
I wish to be virtuous, and lo! virtue is at hand.” 

CHAPTER XXX. 1. The minister of crime of Ch‘in asked whether 
the duke Ch‘aou knew propriety, and Confucius said, “ He knew 
propriety.” 


28. Tue READIYES8 or Cowrucius TO MEET 29. VIRTUE 18 NOT FAR TO SEEK. eR: after 
APPROACHES TO HIM THOUGH .MADE BY THR UN- 


tccucy. UcIn FR His. the $% appears to be if, implies the negative answer to be given. 


80. How Conrucivs ACKNOWLEDGED HI8 ER- 
like our local termination ham.—'The people of aes z crag 
Hoo-ham,’ Ite site is now sought in th aig. | BOR, 1， Ch‘in, one of the states of China in 


Conf. time, is to be referred probably to the pre- 
ferent places. 2, Choo He would here trans- | sent department of Chin-chow in Ho-nan pro- 


pose the order of the text, and read 人 i | vince. 司 ba was the name given in Chin 
已 Te Te immediately after 子 Ff. He | and Tsoo to the minister elsewhere called 
also supposes some characters lost in the sen- 司 es, which terms Morrison and Medhurst 


tence PE tif 甚 . This is hardly necessary. | translate—‘criminal judge.’ But judge does 
A, asi She ¢ re | not come up to his functions, which were legis- 
HH, as inV. 8, 3= 许 ， to allow,’ ‘to concede | lative ax well as executive, He was the advi- 
to’ ‘ ser of his sovereign on all matters relating to 
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2. Confucius having retired, the minister bowed to Woo-ma K‘e 
to come forward, and said, “I have heard that the superior man is 
not apartizan. May the iy ey man bea partizan also? The prince 
married a daughter of the house of Woo, of the same surname with 


himself, and called her,—‘ The elder lady Tsze of Woo’. 


If the 


prince knew propriety, who does not know it?” 
3. Woo-ma K‘e reported these remarks, and the Master said, “I 
am fortunate! IfI have any errors, people are sure to know them.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


son who was singing, if he 5 
the song, while he accompanie 


When the Master was in company with a per- 
well, he would make him repeat 
it with his own voice. 


CHAPTER XXXII. The Master said, “In letters I am perhaps 
equal to other men, but the character of the superior man, carrying out 
in his conduct what he professes, is what I have not yet attained to.” 


crime. See the ine KE 司 SE. 
Ch‘aou was the hon. ep. of Chow i). duke of 


Loo, B.C. 541-509. He had a reputation 
for the knowledge and observance of ceremo- 
nies, and Conf, answered the minister’s ques- 
tion accordingly, the more readily that he was 
speaking to the officer of another state, and was 
bound, therefore, to hide any failings that his 
own sovereign might have had, 2. With all 
his knowledge of proprieties, the duke Ch‘aou 
had violated an import. rule,—that which for- 
bids the intermarriage of parties of the same 
surname, The ruling houses of Loo and Woo 
were branches of the imperial house of Chow, 
and consequently had the same surname—Ae 


a. To conceal his violation of the rule, 
Ch'aou called his wife by the surname Teze( 子 ) 
as if she had belonged to the ducal house of 
Sung. FY, up. ad tone BB. 8. Conf. takes 
the criticism of bis questioner very lightly. 


8]. Te coop ?ELLOW8HIP or Coxrccivs. 
On this chapter, sce the 合 


which states very distinctly the interpretation 
which I have followed, making only two sing- 


ings and not three. 74], lower 3d tone, here=e 
‘to sing in unison with.’ 

33. ACKNowLEpGMaNT OF CoMFUCIUS IN R8- 
TIMATING HIMSELF. here occasions some diffl- 
culty. Ho An takes it, as it often is, SRE, and 


explains, ‘I am not better than others in letters.’ 
In the dict., with ref. to this pass., it is ex- 


plained by Bie so that the meaning would be— 
‘By effort, I can equal other men in letters.’ 
Choo He makes it Se Re a ‘particle of doubt,’ 
‘perhaps,’ But this is formed for the occasion, 


身 行 君子 ， ‘an-in-person-acting keun-tsze,” 
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Cuarter XXXIII. The Master said, “The sag 
rfect virtue ;—how dare I rank myself with them 
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and the man of 
It may simply 


e said of me, that I strive to become such without satiety, and 


teach others without weariness.’ 


just what we, the disciples, cannot 


CHAPTRR XXXIV. The Master being ve 


leave to pray for him. He said, 
Tsze-loo replied, “It may. 


been made to the spirits of the 


Kung-se Hwa said, “ This is 
imitate you in.” 
sick, Tsze-loo asked 


“May ene a thing be done?” 


In the Prayers it is said, ‘Prayer has 


upper and lower worlds.’” The 


Master said, “My praying has been for a long time.” 


83, Wat Coxyncivs DECLINED To BE CONX- 
SIDERED, AND WHAT HE CLAIMED. 车 and 柳 


are said to be correlatives, in which case they= 
our ‘although’ and ‘yet.’ More naturally, we 


may join $F directly with I A A, and 

take $f) esmour ‘but.’ 7 fay, vce ch. 18, 2. 
, added to J~ Ff, incresses its em- 

phasis,==«'just this and nothing more.’ 

34. COMPUCIUB DECLINES TO BE PRAYED FOR. 
疾病 together mean ‘very sick.” 有 诸 ， 
ES is interrogative, as we find it frequently in 
Mencius. zk 《To Write a eulogy, and confer 


the posthumous honorary title ;’ also, ‘to eulo- 
gize in prayer,’ i. e to recite one's excellencies 
as the ground of supplication. Tsze-loo must 
have been referring to some well known collec- 


tion of such prayers. In Jt fy, fp seoms 


rather to be an expletive than the pronoun. 
上 下 =heaven and earth, 种 being the 
approp. desig. of the spirits of the former, and 
Wi of the latter.—Choo He says, ‘ Prayer is 
the expression of repentance and promise of 
amendment, to supplicate the help of the spirits. 
If there may not be those things, then there is 
no need for praying. In the case of the sage, 
he had committed no errors, and admitted of no 
amendment. In all his conduct he had been in 
harmony with the spiritual intelligences, and 
therefore he said,—my praying has been for a 
long time.” We may demur to some of these 
expressions, but the declining to be prayed for, 
and concluding remark, do indicate the satisfac- 
tion of Confucius with himself. Here, as in 
other places, we wish that our information 
about.him were not so stinted and fragmentary. 
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CHAPTFEBR XXXV. The Master said, “Extravagance leads to 
insubordination, and parsimony to meanness. It is better to be mean 


than to be insubordinate.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. The Master said, “The superior man is 
satisfied and composed; the mean man is always full of distress.” 


CHAPTER 


VII. The Master was mil 


and yet dignified; 


majestic, and yet not fierce; respectful, and yet easy. 


85. MBANNESS NOT 80 BAD AS INSUBORDINA- 
TIoN. Bs read shun, like 3h and with the same 
meaning. 

36. CoNnTRAST IN THEIR FEELINGS BETWREN 
THE KEUN-TSZE AND THE MEAN MAN, JA, ‘a 


level plain’ used adverbially with #R,—*light- 


somely.’ This is its force here. 长 = 常 时 ， 


‘constantly,’ 
387, How YARIOU8 £LEMENTS MODIFIED ONE 
ANOTHER IN THE CHARACTER OF ConFUcius, 





BOOK VIII. T‘AE-PIH. 
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Cuarrer I. The Master said, “T‘ae-pih may be said to have 


reached the highest point of virtuous action. 


hrice he declined 


the empire, and the people in ignorance of his motives could not ex- 
press their approbation of his conduct.” 


THE HEADING oF THIS 200K. — Fe 44 第 


八 ‘ T‘ae-pih, Book eighth.’ As in other cases, 
the first words of the book give name to it. The 
subjects of the chapter are miscellaneous, but it 
begins and ends with the character and deeds 
of ancient sages and worthies, and on this ac- 
count it follows the seventh chapter, where we 
have Confucius himeelf described. 


1, THE BXCEEDING VIRTUE oF T‘aE-PIn. T*ae~ 
pih was the eldest son of king Tae Fe 


the grandfather of Wan, the founder of the 
Chow dynasty. Tae had formed the intention 
of upsetting the Yin dyn., of which T‘ae-pih 
disapproved. T‘ae moreover, because of the 
sage virtues of his grandson Ch‘ang ( E4 ) who 


afterwards became king Wan, wished to hand 
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1. The Master said, “Respectfulness, without the 
becomes laborious bustle ; carefulness, without the 


rules of propriety, becomes timidity; boldness, without the rules of 
propriety, becomes insubordination; straightforwardness, without 


the rules of propriety, 


becomes rudeness. 


9. “When those who are in high stations perform well all their 


duties to their relations, the people are aroused to virtue. 
old friends are not neglected by them, 


from meanness.” 
CHAPTER IIL. 


him the disciples of his school, and said, 
t is said in the Book of Poetry, ‘We should be appre- 


as if on the brink of a deep 


my hands. 
hensive and cautious, 


The philosopher Tsang 


When 
the people are preserved 


being sick, he called to 
“ Uncover my fect, uncover 


gulf, as if 


treading on thin ice,’ and so have I been. Now and hereafter, I know 
my escape from all injury to my person, O ye, my little children.” 


down his principality to his 3d son, Ch‘ang’s 
father. Tae-pih observing this, and to escape 
opposing his father’s purpose, retired with his 
second brother among the barbarous tribes of 
the south, and left their youngest brother in 
possession of the state. The motives of his 
conduct ‘T‘ae-pih kept to himself, 0 that the 


people 不 得 而 称 之 ， ‘could not find how 
to praise him.’ There is a difficulty in making 
out the refusal of the empire three times, there 
being different accounts of the times and ways 
in which he did so. Choo He cuts the knot, by 
making ‘thrice '=‘ firmly,’ in which solution we 
may acquiesce, ‘There is as great difficulty to 
find out a declining of the empire in T*ae-pih’s 
withdrawing from the petty state of Chow. It 
may be added that king Woo, the first emperor of 
the Chow dyn., subsequently conferred on ‘T*ae- 
pih the posthumous title of Chief of Woo 


(4), the country to which he had withdrawn, 


and whose rude inhabitants gathered round 
him. His second brother succeeded him in the 
government of them, and bence the ruling house 
of Woo had the same surname as the imperial 


house of Chow, that namely of Tsze (Ff See 


vir. 90. 也 已 次 


preceding decelaration。 Comp. L. iM 


give emphasis to the 





9. ‘THE VALUE OF THE RULES OF PROFRIPTY 5 
AXD OF EXAMPLE IN THOSE IN HIGH STATIONS, 1, 
We must bear in mind that the ceremonies, or 


| rules of propriety, spoken of in these books, are 


not mere conventionalities, but the ordinations 
of man's moral and intelligent nature in the 


line of what ia proper. x, ‘to strangle,’ is here 
explained by Chow He by 4. YJ. Ho An, after 


| Ma Yung (early part of 2d century), makes it 


= , ‘sarcasm.’ 2, There does not seem 


any connection between the for. paragraph and 
this, and hence this is by many considered to 
be a new chap., and assigned to the philosopher 


Tsing. 君 子 ， diff, here from its previous 


usage, having reference more to the 位 or 
station of the individuals indicated, than to 


their 德 or virtue. HK $4; = 48 bt 2G ZE. 
‘old ministers and old intimacies’ thi often 


a verb, ‘to steal ;’ here an adj., ‘mean.’ 

8. ‘Tue PHILO8OPHER Tsano’s FILIAL PIETY 
BEEN IN ILIS CARE OF HIS PERSON, We get our 
bodies perfect from our parents, and should so 
preserve them to the last. This is a great 
branch of filial piety with the Ch.. and this ch. 
is said tu lustrate how Tstng-tsze had made 
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CHAPTER IV. 
went to ask how he was. 
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. The philosopher Ts&ng being sick, Mang King 


2. Tsing said to him, “ When a bird is about to die, its notes are 


mournful; when a man is about to die, his words are good. 

3. “There are three principles of conduct which the man of high 
rank should consider specially important:—that in his deportment 
and manner he keep from violence and heedlessness; that in regulat- 
ing his countenance he keep near to sincerity ; and that in his words 
and tones he keep far from lowness and impropriety, As to such 
matters as attending to the sacrificial vessels, there are the proper offi- 


cers for them.” 


this his life-long study. He made the disci. 
uncover his hands and feet to show them in 


what preservation those members were, #4 Zz 
一 see the She-king, IL, v..st. 6, In ffi 4, we 
must take jfjj= J. The whole clause indi- 
cates, comm, say, not so much Tsting’s satis- 
faction in the preservation of his person, as the 
anxiety which he had had, and would continue 
to have, if life were prolonged, in preserving it. 
4. THe PHILOSOPHEE TSANG’ DYING COUNSELS 
TO A MAN OF HIGH RANK. 1. ig was the hon. 
epi. of 仲 又 本， a great officer of Loo, and 
son of Mang-woo, II. 6. From the conclusion 
of this chapter, we may suppose that he de- 
evended to small matters below his rank. 


refers to Ie. 2. is in 子 F 百 ， ine 
timates that Tsing commenced the conversation, 
3. 动 ， iE: and 出 are all verbs governing 
the nouns following. Aid is read like 背 ， and 
with the same meaning, ‘to rebel against,’ ‘to 
be contrary to,’ that here opposed being 道 ， 
‘the truth and right.’ os was a bamboo dish with 
astand, made to hold frults and seeds at sacrifive; 
B was like it, and of the same size, only made 
of wood, and used to contain pickled vegetables 
and gauces. 4 F is used as in ch, 2,—In 
Ho An’s compilation, the three clauses, begin, 

337, are taken differently, and='thus he 


will not suffer from men’s being violent and in. 
sulting, &c., &c.’ I prefer the modern view. 
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CHAPTER V. The philosopher Tsing said, “Gifted with ability, 
and yet putting questions to those who were not so; possessed of 
ae 4 and yet putting questions to those possessed of little; having, 
as though he had not; full, and yet counting himself as empty; 
offended against, and yet entering into no altercation :—formerly I 
had a friend who pursued this style of conduct.” 

CHAPTER VI. The philosopher Ts&ng said, “Suppose that there 
is an individual who can be entrusted with the charge of a young 
orphan prince, and can be commissioned with authority over a state 
of a hundred /e, and whom no emergency however great can drive 
from his principles:—is such a man a superior man? He is a supe- 
rior man indeed.” 


Cuarter VII. 1. The philsopher Ts&ng said, “The scholar may 


> 
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not be without breadth of mind and vigorous endurance. 


burden is heavy and his course is 


5. TH ADMIRABLB SIMPLICITY AND FREEDOM 
FROM EBGOTISM OF A FRIEND OF THE PHILOSOPHER 
Tsaxc. This friend is supposed to have been 
Yen Yuen. , ‘imprisonment by means of 
wood,’ ‘stocks.’ ‘The Dict., after the old interpr., 
explains it with reference to this passage, by 


$f; 也 ， 报 也 ‘altercation,’ ‘recompensing.’ 
tit 事 kK 斯 ， lit., ‘followed things in this 


way. 
6. A COMBINATION OF TALENTS AND VIRTUE 


， TIXG a Kxv » ok 之 
CONSTITUTING A KEUN TSZDP。 a R A 


‘an orphan of six cubits.” By a comparison of 
& passage in the Chow Le and other references 
to the subject, it weems to be established that 





His 
long. 


‘of six cubits’ is here equivalent to ‘of 15 years,” 
and that for every cubit more or less we should 


add or deduct five years, See the a at tem. 


where it is also said that the ancient cubit was 
shorter than the modern, and only=7.4 in., so 
that 6 cubits=4.44 cubits of the present day. 
But this estimate of the ancient cubit is proba- 
bly still too high. King Wan, it is said, was 
10 cubits high, ‘i. ¢., 7.4 modern cubits or more 


than 8} English feet. H 里 之 命 ， see 
Men. V. ii. 2. fa amounts nearly toa question, 
也 一 Yes indeed.’ 

7. Tue NECESSITY TO THE SCHOLAR OF COM- 
PASS AND VIGOUR OF MIND, +: ‘a learned 


and is answered by 
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“Perfect virtue is the burden which he considers it is his to 


sustain ;—is it not heavy? Only with death does his course stop ;一 


is it not long?” 
CHAPTER VIII. 

mind is aroused. 
2. 

established. 
3. 


1. The Master said, “It is by the Odes that the 
“It is by the Rules of propriety that the character is 


“Tt is from Music that the finish is received.” 


Cuapter IX. The Master said, “The people may be made to 
follow a path of action, but they may not be made to understand it.” 


CHAPTER X. The Master said, 


and is dissatisfied with poverty, 


So will the man who is not virtuous, w 


of him to an extreme.” 


man,’ ‘a scholar,’ but in all ages learning has 
been the qualification for, and passport to, 
official employment in China, hence it is also a 
general designation for ‘an officer.’ 任 ， low. 
3d tone, a noun,=‘an office,’ ‘a burden borne ;’ 
with the Ist tone, it is the verb ‘to bear.’ 

8. THE EFFECTS OF POETRY, PROPRIETIES, AND 
music. These three short sentences are in form 
like the four, 75 JA 374, &., in VIL 6, but 
must be interpreted differently, There the first 
term in each sentence is a verb in the impera- 
tive mood ; here it is in the indicative. There 
the KR is to be joined closely to the 1st charac- 
ter and here to the 3d. There it 一 our prepos. to; 
here it=ty. The terms i a, have 
all specific reference, 

9. WHAT MAY, AND WHAT MAY NOT BE AT- 
TAINED TO WITH THE PEOPLB. According to 


2. i 


“The man who is fond of daring 
will sea to insubordination. 
nen you carry your dislike 


' Choo He, the first 之 is 理 之 所 当然 一 


| duty, what principles require, and the second is 
BS Bip A YR, ‘the principle of duty” 
| He also takes 可 and mS 可 as= BE and 
| 不 BE- If the meaning were so, then the 
sentiment would be much too broadly expressed, 
See py = 改 gt. XVI. 15. As often in 
other places, the =F gives the meaning hore 
| happily ; viz., that a knowledge of the reasons 
| and principles of what they are called to do 


| need not be required from the people 一 不 可 


正之 民 . 


10，DrrFERENXT CAUSES OF INSUBORDINATION 
一 人 LESSON TO RULERS. 
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CHAEFTER XI. The Master said, “Though a man have abilities as 
admirable as those of the duke of Chow, yet if he be proud and 
niggardly, those other things are really not worth being looked at.” 

CHAPTER XII. The Master said, “It is not easy to find a man 
who has learned for three years without coming to be good.” 

CHAPTER XIII. 1. The Master said, “With sincere faith he 
unites the love of learning; holding firm to death, he is perfecting 
the excellence of his course. 

2. “Such an one will not enter a tottering state, nor dwell in a 
disorganized one. When right principles of government prevail in 
the empire, he will show himself; when they are prostrated, he will 
keep concealed. 

3. “When a country is well governed, poverty and a mean con- 
dition are things to be ashamed of. When a country is ill governed, 
riches and honour are things to be ashamed of.” 


11. THe WoRTHLESsNBSS OF TALENT WITH- 


the whole a lamentation over the rarity of the 
out virtur, ‘The duke of Chow ;一 see VII. 


disinterested pursuit of learning. But we are 
not at liberty to admit alterations of the text, 


5. 其 fe, ‘the overplus,’ ‘the superfluity,’ 
referring to the ‘talents,’ and indicating that 
ability is not the 本 ， or root of character, not 
what is essential. 也 已 ， asin ch. 1. 

12. How QUICKLY LEARNING LEADS TO GOOD. 
This is the interpretation of K‘tung Gan-kwo, 
who takes ay in the sense of 3. Choo He 
takes the term in the sense of ie: ‘emolu- 


ment,’ and would change 3 into me making 


unless, as received, it be absolutely unintelli- 
gible. 

13. THE QUALIFICATIONS OF AN OFFICER, 
WHO WILL ALWAYS ACT RIGHT IN ACCEPTING 
AND DECLINING OFFICE. 1, This par. is to be 
taken as descriptive of character, the effecta of 
whose presence we have in the next, and of its 
absence in the last. 2. Fa, in oppos to ps. 
read heen, low. 3d tone. The whole ch. seema 
to want the warmth of gercrous principle and 
feeling. In fact, I doubt whether its parts bear 
the relation and connection which they are sup- 
posed to have. 
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CHAPTER XIV. The Master said, “He who is not in any parti- 
cular office, has nothing to do with plans for the administration of 
its duties.” 

CHAPTER XV. The Master said, “When the music-master, Che, 
first entered on his office, the finish with the Kwan Ts‘eu was mag- 
nificent ;—how it filled the ears !” 

CHAPTER XVI. The Master said, “Ardent and yet not upright; 
stupid and yet not attentive; simple and yet not sincere :—such 
persons I do not understand.” 

CHAPTER XVII. The Master said, “Learn as if you could not 
reach your object, and were always fearing also lest you should lose it.” 

CHAPTER XVI. The Master said, “‘ How majestic was the man- 
ner in which Shun and Yu held possession of the empire, as if it 
were nothing to them!” 


14. Evry MAN SHOULD MIND BIS OWN BUSI- 
wes. So the sentiment of this ch. is gener- 
alized by the paraphrasta, and perhaps cor- 
rectly, Its letter, however, has doubtless oper- 
ated to prevent the spread of right notions about 
political liberty in China. 

15. THe PERAISBR OF THE MUSIC-MasTER CHR. 
Neither Morrison nor Medhurst gives what ap- 


pears to be the meaning of in this ch 


K‘ang-he's dict. has it— 9 之 卒 - =| 


SSE MSO 


NESS HSS 


4 


16. A LAMENTATION OVBR MORAL BRROR 


ADDED TO NATURAL DEFECT. # * 知 之 ， 
‘I do not know them,’ that is, say comm., na- 


tural defects of endowment are generally asvo- 
ciated with certain redeeming qualities, as has- 
tiness with straightforwardnesas, &c. In the 

rties Conf. had in view, those redeeming qua- 
Tities were absent, He did not understand 
them, and could do nothing for them. 


17. WITH WHAT BARNESTNESS AND CONTIN- 


il. ‘The last part in the musical services is 
called hean.’ The programme on those occa- 
sions consisted of four parts, in the last of which 
anumber of pieces from the fung or national 
songs was sung, commencing with the Awan- 
ts‘eu. The name dvan was also given to a sort 
of refrain, at the end of each song.—The old 
interpreters explain differently, — ‘when the 
music-master Che first corrected the confusion 
of the Kwan-ts‘eu,’ dc, 


UOUSNESS LEARNING SHOULD BE PURSUED. 


18 THe Lorty cHaRACTFR oF SHUN AND 
Yo. Shun received the empire from Yaou, B. C. 
2254, and Yu received it from Shun, B. C. 2204. 
The throne came to them not by inheritance. 
They were called to it by their talents and 
virtue. And yet the possession of empire did 


not affect them at all. 不 $8.1 did not 
concern them,’ wae as if nothing to them. Ho 
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CHAPTER XIX. 1. The Master said, “Great indeed was Yaou as 
a sovereign! How majestic was he! It is only Heaven that is grand, 
and only Yaou corresponded to it. How vast was his virtue! The 
people could find no name for it. 

2. “How majestic was he in the works which he accomplished ! 
How glorious in the elegant regulations which he instituted !” 

Cuaprer XX. 1. Shun had five ministers, and the empire was 
well governed. 

2. King Woo said, “I have ten able ministers.” 

3. Confucius said, “Is not the saying that talents are difficult 
to find, true? Only when the dynasties of T‘ang and Yu met, were 
they more abundant than in this of Chow, yet there was a woman 
among them. The able ministers were no more than nine men.” 


An takes Bid = — They had the empire | ministers were i, superintendent of works, 


without seeking for it.’ This is not according 
to usage. 

19. Tue PRAISE OF Yaov. 1. No doubt, 
Yaou, as he appears in Chinese annals, is a fit 
object of admiration, but if Confuciue had had 
a right knowledge of, and reverence for, Hea- 
ven, he could not have spoken as he does here. 
Grant that it is only the visible heaven over- 
spreading all, to which he compares Yaou, even 


that is sufficiently absurd, lf 2%, not sim- 


ply=PE Z, ‘imitated it but BE Bd 


WB, ‘could equalize with it’ 2. 其 


= 


成 
劲 -其 所 有 之 成 Boo sm 


achievements of his goverment. 


BB superintendent of agriculture, #7 (88), 
minister of instruction, 省 (a), minister of 
justice, and 7, warden of woods and mar- 
shes, Those five, as being eminent above all 
their compeers, are mentioned. 2, See the Shoo- 
king, V.i. sect. ii. 6. 
i.¢, able ministers.’ In the dict., the first 
meaning given of fal is ‘to regulate,’ and the 


second is just the opposite,—‘to confound,’ 
‘confusion,’ Of the ten ministers, the most dis- 
tinguished of course was the duke of Chow. 
One of them, it is said next par., was a woman, 


Ez. ‘governing, 


| but whether she was the mother of king Wan, 


see | 
V. 12)=the music, ceremonies, &¢., of which he | or his wife, is much disputed. 3. Instead of 


Was the author, 
20. Tit SCARCITY OF MEN OF TALENT, AND 
PRaLsB OF THz LOUSE oF Cuow, 1, Shun’s five 


the usual ‘the master said,’ we have here FL 


| F =f ‘The philosopher K‘ung said.’ This 
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4. “King Wan possessed two of the three parts of the vp ak and 


with those he served the dynasty of Yin. 
of Chow may be said to have reached the highest 

The Master said, “I can fin 
He used himself coarse food and 
towards the spirits. 
isplayed the utmost elegance in his 
He lived in a low mean house, but ex- 


CHAPTFER XXI. 
character of Yu. 
played the utmost filial piety 
garments were poor, but he 
sacrificial cap and apron. 


The virtue of the house 
pone indeed.” 

no flaw in the 
drink, but dis- 


His ordina 


pended all his strength on the ditches and water-channels, I can find 


nothing like a flaw in Yu.” 


ia accounted for on the ground that the words of 
king Woo having been quoted immediately be- 
fore, it would not have done to crown the sage 
with his usual title of ‘the Master.’ The style 
of the whole chapter, however, is different from 
that of any previous one, and we may suspect 
that it is corrupted. is a sort of pro- 
verb, or common saying, which Conf. quotes 


and illustrates. RBS, (Yaou is called 


T'ang, having ascended the throne from the 
marquisate of that name, and Yu became the 


accepted surname or style of Shun.) RK 斯 
B is understood by Choo He as in the 
transl, while the old comm. take exactly the 


opposite view. The whole is obscure. 4. This 
par. must be spoken of King Wan, 


21. Tue praise or Yu, ine read Kéen, up. 


3d toms, ‘a crevice,’ ‘a crack,’ FR = SHE FH] 
BER. ‘Iu Yu, find no crevice so,’ i. 4 I find 


nothing in him to which I can point as a flaw. 

Tid! is interpreted of the spirits of heaven 
and earth, as well as those sacrificed to in the 
ancestral temple, but the saying that the rich 
offerings were filial ( ) would seem to restrict 


the phrase to the latter. The 内 was an apron 
made of leather, and coming down over the 
knees, and the was a sort of cap or crown, 
flat on the top, ‘and projecting before and be- 
hind, with a long fringe on which gems and 
pearls were strung. ‘They were both used in 
*: 
sacrificing. vig Yi: generally the water-chan- 
nels by which the boundaries of the fields were 
determined, and provision made for their irriga- 
tion, and to carry off the water of floods, The 
ie were 4 cubits wide and deep, and arranged 


so as to flow into the al: which were double 
the size. 
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Cuaprer I. The subjects of which the Master seldom spoke 
were—profitableness, and also the appointments of Heaven, and per- 


fect virtue. 
CHAPTER 


Il. 1. Aman of the village of T&-heang said, “ Great 


indeed is the philosopher K‘ung! His learning is extensive, and 


yet he does not render 


his name famous by any particular thing.” 
9. The Master heard the observation, 


and said to his disciples, 


“What shall I practise? Shall I practise charioteering, or shall I 
practise archery? I will practise charioteering.” 


Heaprxo oF THIS Boox.—-F- ' 
‘The Master seldom, No. 9.’ The thirty cha: 
ters of this Book are much akin to those of the 
seventh. They are mostly occupied with the 
doctrine, character, and ways of Confucius him- 
eelf. 

1. Svnsmors se.pom srokun o¥ BY Cox- 


yucrcs. Fi] is mostly taken here in a good 


sense, not as selfish gain, but as it is defined 
under the first of the diagrams in the Yih- 


king. — 3g Zz FA, ‘the harmoniousness of all 


that is righteous;’ that is, how what is right is 
really what is truly profitable. Comp. Mencius, 
Li. 1. Yet even in this sense Conf. seldom 
spoke of it, as he would not have the consid- 
eration of the profitable introduced into con- 


duct at all. With his not speaking of 仁 there 


is a difficulty which I know not how to solve. 
The IVth book is nearly all occupied with it, 
and no doubt it was a prominent topic in Conf. 


teachings. i is not=our fate, unless in the 
primary meaning of that term,—‘fatum est 


quod dit fantur.’ Nor is it decree, or antecedent 
a ay ‘and determination, but the decree em- 
ied and realized in its object. 

2. AmcerMent oy ConFUCIUS AT THE REMARK 
OF AN IGNORANT MAN ABOUT Him. Comm., old 
and new, say that the ch. shows the exceeding 
humility of the sage, educed by his being prais- 
ed, but his observation on the man's remark 
was evidently ironical. 1. For want of another 


word, I render 党 4by village. According to 
the statutes of Chow, ‘five families made a Sk 


four pe a , and five Jeu or 500 families a 


tang.’ Who the villager was is not recorded, 
though some would have him to be the same 


with , the boy of whom it is said in the 


= 5 GE HE Ah IE bi HH BE 


old Confucius was a scholar to Heang Ts.’ The 
man was able to see that Confucius was very 
extensively learned, but his idea of fame, com- 
mon to the age, was that it must be acquired by 
excellence in some one particular art. In hie lips, 


FL F was not more than our ‘ Mr. K‘ung.’ 
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CHAPTER IIL 1. The Master said, “The linen cap is that pre- 
scribed by the rules of ceremony, but now a silk one is worn, fe is 


economical, and I follow the common practice, 


2. 


“The rules of ceremony prescribe the bowing below the hall, 


but now the practice is to bow only after ascending it. That is arro- 
gant. I continue to bow below the hall, though I oppose the com- 
ion practice.” 


Cuarrer IV, There were four things from which the Master 


was entirely free, He had no poke conclusions, no arbitrary 


predeterminations, no obstinacy, an 


no egoism, 


Cuarter Y. I, The Master was put in fear in K‘wang, 


2. He said, “After the death 
of truth lodged here in me? 


3, Roxg COMMON PRACTICES INDIFFERENT AyD 
OTHERS NoT. 1. cap here spoken of was 
that prescribed to be worn in the ancestral 
temple, and made vf very fine linen dyed of a 
deep dark colour, There are long discnasions 
about the number of threads that went into ite 
warp. It had fallen into disuse, and was auper- 
acdod by a simpler one of silk. Rather than be 
singular, Confucius gaye jn to a practice, which 
involved no principle of right, and was eco- 


nomical. 2. Choo He explains the FFT. FE 
平 上 ， thus; “Fn the ceremosial intercourse 
between ministers and their prince, it wae pro- 

tr for them to bow below the raised hall. 


is the prinee declined, on which they ascend- 
ed and completed the homage.’ See this ilue- 


trated in the SE FB. tx oc, The 


prevailing disregard of the firat part of the cer, 
Conf, considered inconsistent with the proper 
distance to be observed between prince and 
minister, and therefore he would be singular in 
adhering to the rule. 

4. Frateries PROM WHICH Conrvcivs was | 


gunk. ff, it is said, ie not prohibitive here, | 


of king Wan, was not the cause 


but simply nogative<- HE, This criticism is 
made to make it appear that it waa not by any 
effort, as and more naturally suggest, 
that Confucius attained to these things, 

5, Conyecigs Assungp If A TIME OF DANGER 
BY HIS CONVICTION OF A DIVINE MIsaion, Cony 
ViL 22, but the adventure to which this 家 
refers is placed in the sage’s history before the 
other, and scems to have occurred in his 57th 
year, not long after he had resigned office, and 
lett Loo, 1, There are different opinions a to 
what state K‘wang belonged to, The most 
likely is that it was a border town of Ching, 
and its site is mow to be found in the dep, of 
K'ue-fusg in Mo-nan, The account is that 
Kwang had suffered from B . an officer of 
Loo, to whom Conf, bere a resemblance. Ashe 
paased by the place moreover, a disciple, tii 刻 ， 
who had been associated with Yang Foo in his 
operations against Kwang, was driving him, 
These circum. made the people think that Conf, 
was their old enemy, so they attacked him, and 


| kept him prisoner for five days, The accounts 


of hix cacape vary, some of them being evidently 
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8. “If Heaven had wished to let this cause of truth perish, then 
I, a future mortal, should not have got such a relation to that cause. 
While Heaven does not let the cause of truth perish, what can the 
people of Kwang do to me?” 

CHAPTER VI. 1. A high officer asked Tsze-kung saying, ‘“ May 
we not say that your Master is a sage? How various is his ability !” 

2. Tsze Kung said, “Certainly Heaven has endowed him un- 
limitedly. He is about a sage. And, moreover, his ability is 
various,” 

8. The Master heard of the conversation and said, “Does the 
high officer know me? When I was young, my condition was low, 
and therefore [ acquired my ability in many things, but they were 
mean matters. Must the superior man have such variety of ability ? 
He does not need variety of ability.” 

4. Laou said, “The Master said, * Having no official employment, 
J acquired many arts.’” 
fabulous. The disciples were in fear. fi would | & OTHE vaRsovs ABILITY or Conrvcirs:— 
indicate that Confuciue himeelf was ao, but | B18 84Q8U00D NoT THRREIN. 1. According to 
thisisdenied. 2. I render by ‘the cause of | the Fang. the k sz was the chief of the 


truth.’ More exactly. it is the truth embodied | six grent officers of state, but the use of the de- 
in literature, ceremonies, &c., and its use in- | signation in Conf.times was confined tothe states 


ato tt 3 h in its principles,’ is attri- | of Woo and Sung, and hence the officer in the 
ead 0 道 ， ER 了 了 | text must have belonged to one of them, See 


buted to Conf. modesty. 在 ZY, ‘in this,’ ref. | the ZEBfE, in loc. ‘The force of 网 ie as ap- 


tohimeclf. 3. There may be modesty in his use | 下 
7 | the t 1, 2. is re hb 
of Af, but he here identifies himself with the | PP Me fant 2 fa Me roepenten to: ty 


line of the great sages, to whom Heaven has in- | Taze-kung with [a]. ‘certainly,’ while yet by the 
trusted the instruction of men. In all the six } use of 将 he gives his answer an air of hesi- 


centuries between himself and king Wain, he | 
does not admit of such another. ¢ 3E 者 ， tancy. at mt ‘Jets him go,’ i.e, does not re- 
strict him at all. The officer had found the 


‘he who dics afterwards,’ =a future mortal. sagehood of Conf. in his various ability ;一 by 
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CHAPTER VII. 
knowledge? I am not knowing. 
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The Master said, “Am I indeed possessed of 


But if a mean person, who ap- 


pears quite empty-like, ask anything of me, I set it forth from one 


end to the other, and exhaust it.” 


CHAPTER VIII. The Master said, “The rune bird does not come; 
the river sends forth no map :一 it is all over with me.” 


CHAPTER IX. When the Master saw 


erson in a mournin 


dress, or any one with the cap and capers and lower garments of ful 
dress, or a blind person, on observing them RN though they 
were younger than himself, he would rise up, and if he had ‘to pass 


by them, he would do so hastily. 


the 双 ， ‘moreover,’ Tsze-kung makes that 
ability only an addit. circum. 8. Conf. explains 
his possess. of various ability, and repudiates 
its being essen. to the sage, or even tothe Aeun- 
eze. 4. Laou was a disciple, by surname K‘in 


(®), and styled Tsze-k‘ae ( 子 BH ), or Tsze- 


chang ( 子 ie). It is supposed that when 


these conversations were being digested into 
their present form, some one remembered that 
Laou had been in the habit of mentioning the 
remark given, and accordingly it was appended 
to the chapter. 子 云 indicates that it wasa 
frequent saying of Confucius. 

7. CoNFUCIUS DISCLAIMS THE KNOWLEDGE 
ATTRIBUTED TO HIM, AND DECLARES HIS 世人 及- 
RESTNESS IN TEACHING. The first sentence here 
was probably an exclamation with reference to 
some remark upon himself as having extraor- 


dinary knowledge. Hy) dt fay 部“'exhi- 
bit ( 痢 = 发 动 ， ‘to agitate,’) its two ends,’ 


#. ¢., discuss it from beginning to end. 

8. For WANT OF AUsPICiovs omens, CoxFu- 
CIUS GIVES UP TNE HOP OF THE TRIUMPH OF 
His poctHings. The fung is the male of a fa- 


phoenix, said to appear when a sage ascends the 
throne or when right principles are going to 
triumph thro’ the empire. ‘Ihe female is cuall- 
ed In the days of Shun, they gambolled 
in his hall, aud were heard singing on mount 
K‘e, in the time of king Wan, The river and 
the map carry us farther back astill,—to the 
time of Fuh-he, to whom a monster with the 
head of a dragon, and the body of a horse, rose 
from the water, being marked on the back so as 
to give that first of the sages the idea of his 


diagrams. Conf. indorses these fables. = 


B R Fe tee V. 26, and obs. how 了 平 


and x are interchanged. 
9. ConFucivs’ SYMPATHY WITH SORROW, RR- 
SPECT FOR RANK, AND PITY FOR MISFORTUNE, 


HG, read tsze, is ‘the lower edge of a garment’ 


and joined with , read fs‘ny, ‘mourning gar- 
ments,’ the two char. indicate the mourning of 
the second degree of intensity, where the edge is 
unhemmed, but cut even, instead of being rag- 
ged, the terms for which are pf a. The 


phrase, however, seems to be for ‘in none: 


bulods bird, which has been called the Chinese | generally. Ay, up, 3d tone, ‘young.’ 
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CHAPTER X, 1, Yen Yuen, tn admiration of the Master's doctrines, 
sighed and said, “I looked up to them, and they seemed to become 
more high; I tried to penetrate them, and they seemed to become 
more firm; I looked at them before me, and suddenly they seemed to 
be behind. 

2. “The Master, by orderly method, skilfully leads men on. He 
enlarged my mind with learning, and taught me the restraints of 
propriety 

3. ‘When I wish to give over the study of his doctrines, I cannot 
do so, and having exerted all my ability, there seems something to 
stand right up before me; but though I wish to follow and lay hold 
of it, I really find no way to do so,” 

CHAPTER XI, 1, The Master being very ill, Tsze-loo wished the 
disciples to act as ministers to him. 

2. During a remission of his {llness, he said, “Long has the con- 
duct of Yew been deceitful! By pretending to have ministers when 
I have them not, whom should I impose upon? Should I impose 
upon Heaven? 


10. Yen YvurN’s ApMIRATION OF HIS MASTER'S ; D 
DOCTRINES, AND HIS OWN PROGRESS IN THEM. = fi 所 由 以 用 其 力 *T have not 
1, ng 然 RR. ‘sighingly sighed.’ 你 and | the means Whereby to use my strength.’ 也 


the other verbs here are to be translated in the | » ‘yea, indeed,’—It was this which made 
past tense, as the ch. seems to give an account | him sigh. 


of the progress of Hwuy's mind. Q55 = 忽 11，CowFucrcs' btsLIKE OF PRETENSION, AND 
SK, ‘suddenly.’ 2. | ih i 5 | fe, ‘to lead fors | CONTBNTMENT WITH HIS CONDITION, 1, 使， 
ward.’ 博 我 x x somp. VI. 23. 8 a ‘was causing,’ or wanted to cause. Conf, had 


7 os * , | been a great officer, and enjoyed the services of 
i= 然 ， an adv, ‘uprightly,’ ‘loftily.’ | ministers, as in a petty court. ‘Tste-loo would 


tt 之 ， “to follow it,’ 站 e., to advance there- | have surrounded him in his great sickness (FE 
upon to it.’ XK in the sense of fk. 末 由 | ja with the illusions of his former state, and 
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3. rMorees er, than that I should die in the hands of ministers, 
is it not ates that I should die in the hands of you, my disciples? 
And though I may not get a great burial, shall I die upon the road ?” 

Cuarrer XII, Tsze- kung said, “There is a beautiful gem here. 
Should I lay it up in a case and keep it? or should L seek for a 
good price and sell it?” The Master said, “Sell it! Sell it! But I 
would wait till the price was offered.” 

CHAPTER XIII. 1. The Master was wishing to go and live 
among the nine wild tribes of the east. 

2. Some one said, “They are rude. How can you do such a 
thing?” The Master said, “Ifa superior man dwelt among them, 
what rudeness would there be?” 

CHAPTER XIV. The Master said, “I returned from Wei to Loo, 
and then the music was reformed, and the pieces in the Imperial 
songs and Praise songs found all their proper place.” 


bronght on himeclf this rebuke. 8. AY =F 


然 ， a conjwaction, ‘letting it be that,’=al- 
though. 
12, How Tne DESIRE FOR OFFICE SHOULD 


BE QUALAFIED BY SELF-RESPRCT, ay is interrog. 
here, as in VII. 25. There being no nominative 
to fed like the ‘I" in the transl, we might 


render, ‘should it be put, &c.’ BR. read hea, 
up. 3d tone, = (fF, ‘price,’ ‘ value.’ The disciple 
wanted to elicit from Conf. why he declined office 


so much, and insinuated the subject in this way. 

13. How RARBARIANS CAN BE CIVILIZED. 
This ch. is to be understood, it is said like V. 
6, not as if Conf. really wished to go among the 
K, but that he thus expressed his regret that 
his doctr. did not find accept. in China, 1. BRS, 
see III. &. There were nine tribes or varieties 


FD) of them, the yellow, white, red, &e. 2. 


如 之 何 ,一 the 之 refers to his purpose to 


go among the E. 
14. Conrucius’ SERVICES IN CORRECTING THE 
MUSIC OF HIS NATIVE STATE AND ADJUSTING THE 
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CHAPTER XV. The Master said, “ Abroad, to serve the high minis- 
ters and officers; at home, to serve one’s father and elder brother; 
in all duties to the dead, not to dare not to exert one’s-self; and not 
to be overcome of wine :—what one of these things do I attain to?” 

CHAPTER XVI. The Master standing by astream, said, “It passes 
on just like this, not ceasing day or night!” 

CHAPTER XVII. The Master said, “I have not seen one who 
loves virtue as he loves beauty.” 

CHAPTER XVIII. The Master said, “ The prosecution of learning 
may be compared to what may happen in raising a mound. If 
there want but one basket of earth to complete the work, and I stop, 


Boox or Poetry. Conf. returned from Wei to 16. How Coxrucius WAS AFFECTED BY A 
Loo in hie G9th year, and died 5 years after, | RUNNING sSTRBAM. What does the if in the 


The HE, (read nga, low. 2d tone), and the 毁 ， 
are the names of two, or rather three, of the divi- 
sions of the She-king, the former being the 
‘elegant’ or ‘correct’ odes, to be used with 
music at imperial festivals, and the praise-songs, 
celebrating principally the virtues of the foun- 
ders of different dynasties, to be used in the 
services of the ancestral temple. 

15, Conxructus’ VERY HUMBLE ESTIMATR OF 
HIMSELF, 
Confucius here disclaims are of a still lower 
char. than those there mentioned. Very re- 
markable is the last, as from the sage. The 


old.interpr. treat 何 有 RK 我 ra as they 
do in VII. 12. aA Se stand together, indicat. 
men of superior rank. If we disting, between 
them, the a may express the princes, high 
officers in the imperial court, and the Sf the 
high officers in the princes’ courts. 


Comp. VII. 2, but the things which | 





transl. refer to? 者 and 如 indicate some- 


thing in the sage’s mind, suggested by the 
ceaseless move. of the water. Choo He makes 


it 天 地 之 化 ,=our ‘course of nature.’ 
In the at ii we find for it » ‘events,” 


‘the things of time.’ Probably Choo He is cor- 
rect. Comp. Menciua, IV. ii. 18. 


17. Tut RARBITT OF A SINCERE LOVE OF YIB- 


TUE. 色 ， as in I. 7. 


18, THAT LEARNERS SHOULD NOT CBASE NOR 
INTERMIT THEIR LABOURS. ‘This is a fragment, 
like many other chapters, of some conversation, 
and the subject thus illustrated must be sup- 
plied, after the mod, comm., as in the transla- 
tion, or, after the old, by ‘the following of vir- 
tue.’ See the Shoo-king, V. v. 9, where the 
subject is virtuous consistency. We might 


expect > in > 地 ， to be a verb, like 篇 
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be compared to throwing 


It ma 
down the earth on the level ground. Tish but one basketful is 
thrown ata time, the advancing with it is my own going forward.” 
CHAPTER XIX. The Master said, “ Never flagging when I set 


forth anythin 
CHAPTER x 

constant advance. 
CHAPTER XXI. 


to him ;—ah! that is Hwuy.” 

The Master said of Yen Yuen, “ Alas! 
I never saw him stop in his progress.” 
The Master said, “There are cases in which the 

blade apres but the plant does not go on to flower! 


I saw his 


There are 


cases where it flowers, but no fruit is subsequently produced !” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
with respect. 


The Master said, ‘A youth is to be regarded 
How do we know that his future will not be equal to 


our present? If he reach the age of forty or fifty, and has not 
made himself heard of, then indeed he will not be worth being re- 


garded with respect.” 


in 8 iL. but a good sense cannot be made 


out by taking it so. SAE. =" tho’ only,’ as many 
take it in VI. 24. The lesson of the ch. is—that 
repeated acquisitions individually small will 
ultimately amount to much, and that the learn- 
er is never to give over. 


19. Hwvuy THe BARNEST STUDERT. 


20. Coxrucius’ royp RECOLLECTION OF Hwour 
a8 A MODEI. STUDENT. This is said to have 


been spoken after Hwuy’s death. NE looks 


as if it were so. The =, ‘not yet,’ would ra- 
ther make us think differently. 

21. Ir 1s TUB UND WHICH CROWNS THE WORK, 

22, How anv wuy A YOUTH SHOULD BR RB- 
GARDBD WITH xasract. The same person is 
spoken of throughout the ch., as is shown by 
the in the last sentence. This is not very con- 
clusive, but it brings out a good enough mean- 
ing. With Conf. remark compare that of John 
Trebonius, Luther’s schoolmaster at Eisenach, 
who used to raise his sa to his pupils on enter- 
ing the echoolroom, and gave as the reasgu— 
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CHAPTER XXIII. The Master said, “Can men refuse to assent 


to the words of strict admonition ? 
because of them which is valuable. 
But it is unfolding their aim which 
If a man be pleased with these words, but does not 


with words of gentle advice? 
is valuable. 


But it is reforming the conduct 
Can men refuse to be pleased 


unfold their aim, and assents to those, but does not reform his con- 
duct, I can really do nothing with him.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. The Master said, “Hold faithfulness and sin- 
cerity as first principles. Have no friends not equal to yourself, 
When you have faults, do not fear to abandon them.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


The Master said, ‘‘ The commander of the forces 


of a large state may be carried off, but the will of even a common 


man cannot be taken from him.” 


‘There are among these boys men of whom God 
will one day make burgomasters, chancellors, 
doctors, and magistrates. Although you do not 
yet see them with the badges of their dignity, 
it is right that you should treat them with re- 


spect.’ ¢& 生 ， ‘after born,’ a youth. See FE, 
上 生 ,Is. 


23, THE HOPELESSNESS OF THE CASE OF 
THOSE WHO ASSENT AND APPROVE WITHOUT RE- 


FORMATION OR SERIOUS THOUGHT. 法 Be 
等， ‘words of law-like admonition.’ BB, is 


the name of the diagram, to which the element 
of ‘wind’ is attached. Wind enters everywhere, 
hence the char, is interpreted by ‘entering,’ 


and also by ‘mildness,’ ‘yielding.’ 58 rad 


得 ， ‘words of gentle insinuation.’ In ee 之 


FS Bi. an anteced. to 之 in readily found 
in the prec. FF but in Br 2 B . such 


an anteced. can only be found in a roundabout 
way. This is one of the cases which shows the 
inapplicability to Chinese composition of our 


strict syntactical apparatus. 未 as in ch. 10. 
24, This is a repetition of part of L 8. 
25. Tae WILL UNsuBpUABLE. 一 军 ， Bee 
VII. 10. fill. read shwae, lower 3d tone, = HE 


if], ‘= general.’ [JL,, ‘mate.’ We find in the 
dict.—‘ Husband and wife of the common peo- 


ple are a pair AR Pl), and the applica. of the 
term being thus fixed, an individual man is 


called JU FE, an individual woman [JL iF. 
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Crarter XXVI_ 1, The Master said, “ Dressed himself in a tate 
tered robe quilted with hemp, yet standing by the side of men dressed 
in furs, and not nshamed ;一 ahl it is Yew whe is equal to this. 

2. “*He dislikes none, he courts nothing ;一 what can he do but 
what is good ?’" 

3. Tsze-loo kept continually repeating these words of the ode, 
when the Master said, “Those things are by no means sufficient to 
constitute perfect excellence." 

CHAPTER XXVH. The Master said, “When the year becomes 
eold, then we know how the pine and the cypress are the last to lose 
their leaves,” 

CHAPTER XXVIII. The Master said, “‘The wise are free from 
perplexities; the virtuous from anxiety; and the bold from fear.” 

HAPTER XXIX, The Master said, “There are some with whom 
we may study in common, but we shall find them unable to go along 
with us to principles. Perhaps we may go on with them to prin- 


26, ‘Pazn-too's BRAVE CONTENTMENT I® PO- 
VERTY, BUT FAILUBP TO SEKK THK NIGHEST AIMS. 
1. On the conatr, of this par., comp. ch, 19. The 
HM is the fox. The F%, read Az, is probably 
the badger, {¢ fa described as nocturnal in its 
fiabits, yielding a soft, warm, fur. It sleeps 
much, and is carnivorous, ‘This last character- 
fistic is not altogether inapplicable to the bad- 


ger. See the 本 草 ， 部 . 2 See the She- 
King, 1. iii. 8. st 4. 3. $% Eb, not ‘all his life,’ 
as frequently, but ‘continually.’ Tsze-loo was a 
man of impulse, with many fine points, but not 
sufficiently reflective. 





27. Mry ARE KNOWN IN TIVES OF ADVERSITY, 
boa Ry. ‘the after-withering,’ a melosis for 


their being evergreens. 
28. SgQuences OF WISDOM, VIRTUR, AND BRAr 


VERY. $ J Fh —this is one of the say- 
ings about virtue, which is only true of pious 
tryst in God, 

29, How pPIFVERRNT IYDIVIDUALS BTOP AT 
DIFVERENT STAGES OY PROGRESS. More literal- 
Iy rendered, this ch. would be—‘It may be pos- 
sible with some parties together to study, but it 
may not yet be possible with them to go on to 


principles, &e.’ fE. the weight of a steel-yard, 


ciples, but we shall find 
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them unable to get established in those 


along with us. Or if we may get so established along with them, we 
shall find them unable to weigh occurring events along with us.” 


.CHAPTER XXX. 1, 
and turn! 


2. The Master said, “It is the want of thought about it. 


is it distant ?” 


then ‘to weigh.’ It is used here with ref. to oc- 
curring events,—to weigh them and determine 
the application of principles to them. In the 


old comm., 权 is used here in opposition to KK. 
the latter being that which is always, and 
everywhere right, the former a deviation from 
that in particular circumstances, to bring things 
right. This meaning of the term here is de- 
nied. The ancients adopted it probably from 
their interpretation of the second clause in the 
next ch., which they made one with this, 

30. Tu NECESSITY OF REFLECTION. 1, This 
is from one of the pieces of poetry, which Conf. 
did not admit into his collection, and no more 
of it being preserved than what we have here, 
it is not altogether intelligible. There are long 


disputes about the 唐 BK. Choo He makes 


it a kind of small plum or cherry tree, whose 
leaves are constantly quivering, even when 


How the flowers of the aspen-plum flutter 
Do I not think of you? But your house is distant. 


How 


there is no wind, and adopting a reading, in a 


book of the Tsin (73) dyn of 1) for fig, 
and changing R into A. he makes out the 
meaning in the transl, The old comm. keep the 
text, and interpret,—‘ How perversely contrary 
are the flowers of the T‘ang-tae!’ saying that 
those flowers are first open and then shut. 
This view made them take 权 in the last ch., 
as we have noticed. Who or what is meant by 
8 in Ai, we cannot tell. The two 


im are mere expletives, completing the rhythm. 
2. With this par. Choo He compares VII. 30.— 
The whole ch, is like the 20th of the last book, 
and suggests the thought of its being an addi- 
tion by another hand to the original compila- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER I. 1. Confucius, in h 
cere, and as if he were not able to 
2. 
court, he spoke minutely on every 
CHAPTER II. 1. When he was 
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ANG TANG. 


is village, looked simple and sin- 
speak, 


When he was in the prince's ancestorial temple, or in the 


point, but cautiously. 
waiting at court, in speaking with 


the officers of the lower grade, he spake freely, but in a straight- 


forward manner; in speaking with 
he did so blandly, but precisely. 
2. 


the officers of the higher ‘grade, 


When the prince was present, his manner displayed respect- 


ful uneasiness ; it was grave, but self-possessed. 


Heapixe or THIS Boox.—3 Bs 第 十 . 


*The village, No 10.” This book is different in 
its character from all the others in the work. 
It contains hardly any sayings of Confucius, 
but is descriptive of his ways and demeanour 
in a variety of places and circumstances. It is 
not uninteresting, but, as a whole, it does not 
heighten our veneration for the sage. We seem 
to know him better from it, and to Western 
minds, after being viewed in his bedchamber, 
his undress, and at his meals, he becomes divest- 
ed of a good deal of his dignity and reputation. 
There is something remarkable about the style. 


Only in one passage is he styled F. ‘The 
Master. He appears either as FL 了 于， ‘The 


philosopher, K‘ung,’ or as 君子 ， ‘The superior 
man.’ <A suspicion is thus raised that the 
chronicler had not the same relation to him as 
the compilers of the other books. Anciently, 
the book formed only one chapter, but it is now 
arranged under seventeen divisions, ‘Those di- 
visions, for convenience in the translation, 1 con- 
tinue to denominate chapters, which is done 
also in some native editions, 

1. DemesNour OF Conrocivs tx 118 VILLAGE, 
AN TRE ANCESTRAL TEMPLE, AND IN THE COURT. 


1. In the dict., quoting from a record of ‘the 
former Han dyn., the His contained 2,500 


families, and the 党 only 500，but the two 


terms are to be taken here together, indicating 
the residence of the Sage’s relatives. His native 
place in Loo is doubtless intended, and perhaps 


the original seat of his family in Sung. 4 
如 is expl. by Wang Suh ‘mild-like,’ and 


by Choo He, as in the transl., thinking proba- 
bly that, with that meaning, it suited the next 


clause better, 2. 便 ， read p‘een, lower lst tone 
=#%, ‘to debate,’ ‘to discriminate accurately.’ 


fii = 耳 . In those two places of high ceremony 


and of government, it became the sage, it is 
said, to be precise and particular. Comp. IT. 15. 


2. Dewgaxour or Coxrecivs AT COCRT 
WITH OTHER OFFICERS, AND BEFORE THE PRINCR. 


1. muy be taken here as a verb, lit-=‘court- 


ing.’ It was the custom for all the officers to 
repair at daybreak to the court, and wait for 


the prince to give them audience. 大 夫 ， 
‘great officer,” waa a general name, applicable 
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Cuarter III, 1, When the prince called him to employ him in 
the reception of a visitor, his countenance appedred to change, and 
his legs to bend beneath him. 

2. He inclined himself to the other officers among whom he stood, 
moving his left or right arm, as their position required, but keeping 
the skirts of his robe before and behind evenly adjusted. 

3. He hastened forward, with his arms like the wings of a bird. 

4. When the guest had retired, he would report to the prince, 
“The visitor is not turning round any more.” 

CHAPTER IV. 1. When he entered the palace gate, he seemed 
to bend his body, as if it were not sufficlent to admit him. 


to all the higher ministers ina court. At the | nuncio, in immediate commun with himeclf, 
imperial court they were divided into three | yas the 上 


wat hi, 【 Gent , ‘ , 
ee ee ee eee 上 ， and below Were ohe or more Ny . Conf, 


中 ， 下 ， but the Various princes had only the | must have been the shing pin, mowing to the 
first and third. Of the first order there were | right as he tratamitted a message to t _ shung 

hree pin, who was att offiver of the higher gratle, and 
Properly Me Li Lea nobles: of :the ra to the left as he Commun, one from him to the 
who were in Loo the chiefs of the ‘three fami- 


who wel 4 shaonw pin, 8, ‘The host having come utit to 
lies.’ Confucius belonged himself to the lower | peceive his visitor, procecded in with bim, it is 


grade, 2. BR ‘the feet moving uneasily,’ on, Shvwrt by all hele. internuhelos in a 

; di i ine, and to his manner in this movement thia 
indicating the respectful anxiety of the mind. par ia generally referred But the uty of'e- 
Sil, low. lat tone, herd appears in the phrase | jny the guest off, the subj. of next par., belonged 


Ba 与 如 也 ， in a new sense. to the shang pin, and could not be perfetined by 


Conf. as merely ashing pine Hence arisea a 
3. Deweasovn of CoxFUCIOS at THE OF- | difficulty, Either it is true that Conf, was at 
FICIAL RECEFTION OF A VisiToR, 1, The visitor 


one time raised to the rank of the highest dig- 
is supposed to be the prince of another state. | nitaries of the state, or he Was temporarily 
On the occasion of two prince’ meeting there 


employed, for his knowl. of cetem,, after the 
was inuch ceremony, The visitor having arrived, | first act in the reception of visitors, to discharge 
remained outside the front gate, and the host 


t o >, i " : 
inside his reception room, which was it the he duties of ove. Assuming this, the 趋 iff 


ancestral temple, Messages passed between is to be explained of some of his movements 
them by means of a mitmber of officers catted | in the reception room. How could he hurry 
és the aida of thie ¥idltos aaa Hy on the forward when walking in file with the other 
’ ’ , 1 | 、 三 
“AN of the host, who formed a zigzag line of sneraunesies eee ie HE fe ae H. 23. 4. 
communication from the ‘tte to the ot en pnt Ws FZ GF ‘would return the commission,’ 
ssed thelr questions ant answers along, till an | » x f 
a nuadios about the visit was thus officially 4 e» he had aes the guest off, according to his 
uty, and reported it. The ways of China, it 
effected. via Be 如 fs exblatwe by fig appears, were much the same anciently as now. 
Be ‘th ot ， 1 A Rhest turns round and bows repeatedly in 
e appearance of turnittg round and | jeaving, and the host can't return to his place, 
inclination.’ I suppose I have expressed the idea | titl these salutations are ended. 
in the transl. 2, ‘This shows Conf. manner when 4. Desteanour or Conrucius IN THE COURT 
engaged in the transmission of the messages 


AT AN AUDIENCE. 1, The imperial court con- 
between the prince and his visitor, ‘he prince's | sisted of five divisions, cach having its peculiar 


, the next was the i‘ 
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2. When he was standing, he did not occupy the middle of the 
Zate-way; when he passed in or out, he did not tread upon the 
threshold. ¢ 

3. When he was passing the vacant place of the prince, his counte- 
nance appeared to change, and his legs to bend under him, and his 
words came as if he Hg had breath to utter them. 

4. He ascended the dais, holding up his robe with both his 
hands, and his body bent; holding in his breath also, as if he dared 
not breathe. 

5. When he came out from the audience, as soon as he had 
descended one step, he began to relax his countenance, and had a 
satistied look. When he had got to the bottom of the steps, he 
advanced rapidly to his place, with his arms like wings, and on 
eccupying it, his manner still showed respectful uneasiness. 

Cuarter V. 1. When he was carrying the sceptre of his prince, 
he seemed to bend his body, as if he were not able to bear its weight. 
He did not hold it higher than the position of the hands in making 
fate, That of a prince of a state consisted on- 


ly of three, Whose gates were named ii, HE 


and 路 . The JX PA is the foo, or first of 
these. The bending his body when passing 
through, high as the gate was, is supposed to 

icate the great reverence which Conf. felt. 


* 不 中 门 -不 中 HA PA, te aia 
mot stand opposite the middle of the gate-way.’ 
Each gate had a post in the centre, called 关 ， by 
Which it was divided into two halves, mppTopriat- 
ed to ingress and egress. The prince only could 
stand in the centre of either of them, and he 
only could trend on the threshold or sill. 3. 
At the early formal audience at day-break, 
when the prince came out of the inner apart- 
ment, and received the homage of the officers, 


is the 位 ， now empty,*which Confucius passes 
in his way to the audience in the inner apart~ 
ment, 4. HK see 1X.9, He is now ascending 


the steps to the a, ‘the dais,’ or raised plat- 


form in the inner apartment, where the prince 
held his council, or gave entertainments, aud 
from which the family rooms of the palace 
branched off. 5. 'The audience is now over, and 
Conf. is returning to his usual place at the for- 


mal audience. K‘ung Gan-kwé makes the 位 
to be the i in par. 8, but improperly. 进 
after B is an addition that has somehow crept 
into the ordinary text. 

5. DemEANOUR OF Coxrucius WHEN EMPLOY- 


he occupied a particular spot called >. This | BD ON a FRIENDLY EMBASSY. L. =. may be 
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in 


a bow, nor lower than their position in giving anything to another. 
His countenance seemed to change, and look apprehensive, and he 
dragged his feet along as if they were held by something to the 


ground. 


2. In presenting the presents with which he wes charged, he wore 


a placid neato 
3. At his private 


audience, he looked highly pleased. 


Cuaprer VI. 1. The superior man did not use a deep purple, 
or a puce colour, in the ornaments of his dress, 
2. Even in his undress, he did not wear anything of a red or red- 


dish colour. 
3. 


In warm weather, he had a single garment either of coarse or 


fine texture, but he wore it displayed over an inner garment. 
4. Over lamb's fur he wore a garment of black; over fawn’s fur 
one of white; and over fox's fur one of yellow. 


translated ‘sceptre,’ in the sense simply of ‘a 
badge of authority.’ It was a precious stone, 
eonferred by the emperor on the princes, and 
differed in size and shape, according to their 
Fank, They took it with them when they at- 
tended the imper. court, and, acc. to Choo He, 
and the old interpr., it was carried also by their 
representatives, as theim voucher, on occasions 


of embassies among themselves. In the Ht 


EPAR: II. 83, however, it is contended, appar, 
on suff. grounds, that the sceptre then employed 
was different from the other. up. Ist tone, 


‘to be equal to,’ ‘able for.” 2. The prec. par. 
describes Conf. manner in the friendly court, 
at his first interview, showing his credentials, 
and delivering his message. ‘That done, he had 
to deliver the various presents with which he 


was charged. This was called B=. 3. 


After all the public presents were delivered, 
the ambassador had others of his own to give, 
and his interview for that purpose was called 


.一 Choo He remarks that there is no 
record of Contucius ever baving been employed 


on such a mission, and supposes that this ch., 
and the preced., are simply summaries of the 
manner in which he used to say duties refer- 
red to in them ought to be discharged. 

6。 Rures or CoxFUCIUE IN REGARD TO THIS 
prEss.—The discussions about the colours here 
mentioned are lengthy and tedious. Iam not 
confident that I have given them all correctly 
in the transl. 1. used here to denote 
Confucius can hardly have come from the hand 


of adisciple. SH= BE By Hays fA, ‘= 
be 


deep azure flushed with carnation.’ 
ff, ‘a deep red;’ it was dipped thrice in a red 


dye, and then twice in a black.’ tii ‘for orna- 
ment,’ i. ¢., for the edgings of the collar and 
sleeves. The kan, it is said, by Choo He, after 
K‘ung Gan-kwé, was worn in fasting, and the 
tsow in mourning, on which account Confucius 
would not use them. See this and the account 


of the colours denied in the Hf iq at: in loc. 
2. There are five colours which go by the name 
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5. The fur robe of his undre 
short. 


6. 
body. 

7. 
badger. 


8. When he put off mourning, 


the girdle. 


eet 
De 


Se 


& 


was long, with the right sleeve 


He required his sleeping dress to be half as long again as his 


When staying at home, he used thick furs of the fox or the 


he wore all the appendages of 


9. His under-garment, except when it was required to be of 
the curtain shape, was made of silk cut narrow above and wide 


below. 


10. He did not wear lamb’s fur, or a black cap, on a visit of 


condolence, 


iL 
and presented himself at court. 


of IE. ‘correct,’ viz., 青 ， 黄 ， Hy ‘=F FA, 


‘azure, yellow, carnation, white, and black ;’ 
others, among which are AL and 柴 ， go by the 
name of 问 ， or ‘intermediate.’ See the 集 


ER. in loc. Conf. would use only the correct 
colours, and moreover, Choo He adds, red and 
reddish-blue are liked by women and girls. 


5 3 IR. his dress, when in private. 3. i and 
i were made from the fibres of a creeping 
plant, the $4. See the She-king, Ii. 2 必 


表 人 而 at 之 ， “he must display and have 


it outwards.’ The interpr. of this, as in the 
transl., after Choo He, tho’ diff. from the old 
comm., seems to be correct. 4. The lamb’s fur 
belonged to the court dress, the fawn’s was worn 
on embassies, the fox's on occasions of sacrifice, 
&c. 5. Conf. knew how to blend comfort and 
convenience. 6. This par., it is supposed, be- 
longs to the next ch in which cave it is not the 


On the first day of the month, he put on his court robes, 


usual sleeping garment of Conf. that is spoken 
of, but the one he used in fasting. fe , low. 3d 


tone, ‘over,’ ‘overplus.’ 7. These are the pa) 


xx of par. 5. 8. The appendages of the girdle 
were, the handkerchief, a small knife, a spike 
for opening knots, &c. 去 ， up. 2d tone, ‘to 
put away.’ 9. ‘The 党 was the lower garment, 


reaching below the knees like a kilt or petti- 
coat, For court and sac, dress, it was made 
curtain like, as wide at top as at bottom. In 
that worn on other occasions, Conf. saved the 
cloth in the way described. So, at least, says 


K‘ung Gan-kwo. er, read shae, up, 3d tone. 
10, Lamb's fur was worn black (par. 4), but 
white is the colour of mourning in China, and 
Conf. would not visit mourners, but in a sym- 
pathizing colour. 11. 吉 月 ， ‘the fortunate 
day of the moon,’ #. e., the first of the month, 


This was Conf. practice, after he had ceased to 
be in office. 
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When fasting, he thought it necessary to have 


his clothes, brightly clean, and made of linen cloth. 
2. When fasting, he thought it necessary to change his food, 
and also to change the place where he commonly sat in the apart- 


ment. 
CHAPTER VIII, 1. 


He did not dislike to have his rice finely 


cleaned, nor to have his minced meat cut quite small, 
2. He did not eat rice which had been injured by heat or damp 


and turned sour, nor fish or flesh which w 
eat what was discoloured, or what was of a b 


thing which was not in season. 


one, He did not 
flavour, nor any- 


3. He did not eat meat which was not cut properly, nor what 
was served without its proper sauce. 
4. Though there might be a nee 人 of meat, he would 
the 


not allow what he took to exceed 


ue proportion for the rice, 


It was only in wine that he laid down no limit for himself, but he 
did not allow himself to be confused by it. - 
5. He did not partake of wine and dried meat, bought in the 


market. 


7. Routes 0BSPRVBD sy Conrucivs WHEN 
Pastine, 1. , Tead chae, up lst tone; see 


VII. 12, The 6th par. of last ch, should come 
in as the 2d here. 2, The fasting was not from 
all food, but only from wine or spirits, and from 


pot herbs. Observe the diff, between ey and 


the former ‘to change,’ the lat. ‘to change 


from,’ ‘to remove,’--The whole ch, may be com- 
pared with Matt, VI. 16-18, 


8. Ruxes oy Conxrvcivs ABOUT HIS Foon. 1. 
is. ‘minced meat,’ acc. to the comm., was 


made of beef, mutton, or fish, uncooked, 100 
shing of paddy were reduced to 30, to bring 


it to the state of 精 rice。 2. 任 ， in the 


dict., is ‘overdone,’ hence 失 =‘ wrong 
in being overdone,’ Some, however, make the 
phrase to mean ‘badly cooked,’ either, under- 
done, or overdone, 4. f= (tsze) 氟 ， ‘the breath 
of the rice,’ or perhaps, ‘the life-sustaining 
power of it,’ but 氟 can hardly be translated 
here. mME= HE, ‘only,’ showing, it is said, 
that in other things he had a limit, but the use 
of wine being to make glad, he could not before- 
hand set a limit to the quantity of it. 6. Lit,, 
‘He did not take away ginger in eating.” 8. 
The prince, anciently (and it is still a custom), 
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6. He was never without ginger when he ate, 


7. He did not eat much. 


8. When he had been assisting at the prince’s sacrifice, he did 


not keep the flesh which he received over night. 


The flesh of his. 


family sacrifice he did not keep over three days, If kept over three 


days, people could not eat it, 


9. When eating, he did not converse, When in bed, he did not 


speak. 


10 Although his food might be coarse rice and vegetable soup, 
he would offer a /ittle of it in sacrifice with a grave respectful air. 
CHAPTER IX, If his mat was not straight, he did not sit on it. 


CHAPTER X, 1, 


When the villagers were drinking together, on 


those who carried staves going out, he went out immediately after, 
2. When the villagers were going through their ceremonies to 
drive away pestilential influences, he put on his court robes and 


stood on the eastern steps. 


Aistributed among the assisting ministers the 
flesh of his sacrifice, Each would only get a 
little, and so it could be used at once, 10. pin 


should be changed into Ws, according to Choo 
He. Ho An, however, retains it, and putting a 
comma after {t, joins it with the two preced, 
specimens of spare diet. The ‘sacrificing’ refers 
toa custom something like our saying grace, 
‘The master took a few grains of rice, or part of 
the other provisions, and placed them on the 
ground, among the sacrificial vessels, a tribute 
to the worthy or worthics who first taught the 
art of cooking. The Buddhist pricsta in their 
monasteries have a custom of this kind, and on 
public occasions, as when K'e-ying gave an 
entertainment tn Hongkong in 1845, something 
like it is sometimes observed, but any such 
ceremony is unknown among the common habits 


of the people. However poor might be his fare, 


Confucius always observed it. HK chae, =F , 


the grave demeanour appropriate to fasting, 

9, Rute or Conrucivs ABOUT HIB MAT, 

10, OTHER ways or ConrUcius IN HIS VIL+ 
LAGE. 1. At sixty, people carried staves. Conf, 


here showed his reapect for age. 斯 has here 
an adverbial force,= fi], 2. There were three 


ceremonies every year, but that in the text 


was called ‘the great no,’ being observed in the 
winter season, when the officers led all the people 
of a village about, searching every house to exe 
pel demons, and drive away pestilence. It was 
conducted with great uproar, and little better 
than a play, but Conf. saw a good old idea in 
it, and when the mob was in his house, he stood 
on the eastern steps (the place of a host receiving 
guests) in full dress. Some make the ateps 
those of his ancestral temple, and his standing 
there to be to assure the spirits of his shrine. 
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CHAPTER XI. 1. When he was sending aa inquiries 


to any one in another state, he bowed twice as 


senger away. 
2. Ke K‘ang having sent him 


received it, saying, “1 do not know it. 


le escorted the mes- 


a present of physic, he bowed and 
I dare not taste it.” 


Cuarrer XII. The stable being burned down, when he was at 
court, on his return he said, “Has any man been hurt?” He did 


not ask about the horses. 
CHAPTER XIII. 1. When the 


prince sent him a gift of cooked 


meat, he would adjust his mat, first taste it, and then give it away to 
others, When the prince sent him a gift of undressed ineat, he would 


have it cooked, and offer it to the spirits of his ancestors. 


When the 


prince sent him a gift of a living animal, he would keep it alive. 


2. 
entertainment, the prince only 
thing. 

ll. Traits OP Conrucius’ INTERCOURSE 


witn OTHERS。 1. The two bows were not to 
the messenger, but intended for the distant 


friend to whom he was being sent. 2. 康 was 


the 季 of IL. 20, et al, Conf. accepted 


the gift, but thought it necessary to let the 
donor know he could not, for the present at 
least, avail himself of it. 


12. How Coxrucivs VALUED NUMAN LIFE: 
A was fitted to accommodate 216 horses. 
See the af 证 ， in loc. It may be used indeed 
for a private stable, but it is more natural to 
take it here for the 国 or state kew. This is 


the view in the RR a 


13. Demeanour or Conrvctus IN RELATION 
To 1s Prince. 1. He would not offer the 
cooked meat to the spirits of his ancestors, uot 


When he was in attendance on the prince and joining in the 


sacrificed. He first tasted every 


| knowing but it might previously have been 
| offered by the prince to the spirits of his. But 
he reverently tasted it, as if he had been in the 
princo’s presence. He ‘honoured’ the gift of 
cooked food, ‘ glorified’ the undressed, and * was 
kind’ to the living animal. 2. The 2 here is 
that in ch. 8, 10. Among parties of equal rank, 
all performed the ceremony, but Conf., with his 
prince, held that the prince sacrificed for all, 
He tasted every thing, as if he had been 2 cook, 
it being the cook’s duty to taste every dish, be- 


fore the prince partook of it, 3. 首 ， upper 3d 


tone, BA 向 , ‘the direction of the head.’ The 


head to the east was the proper position fora 

person in bed; a sick man might for comfort be 

lying differently, but Conf. would not see the 

prince but in the correct position, and also in 

the court dress, so far as ie could accomplish 

it. 4. He would not wait a myment, but let 
| his carriage follow him. 
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3. When he was sick and the prince ‘came to visit him, he had 
his head to the east, made his court robes be spread over him, and 
drew his girdle across them. 

4. When the prince’s order called him, without waiting for his 
carriage to be yoked, he went at once. 


CHAPTER XIV. When he entered the ancestral temple of the 
state, he asked about everything. 

CHAPTER XV. 1. When any of his friends died, if he had no 
relations who could be depended on for the necessary offices, he 
would say, “1 will bury him.” 

2. en a friend sent him a present, though it might be a car- 
riage and horses, he did not bow. 

3. The only present for which he bowed was that of the flesh 
of sacrifice. 

CHAPTER XVI. 1. In bed, he did not lie like a corpse. At 
home, he did not put on any formal deportment. 

2. When he saw any one in a mourning dress, though it might 
be an acquaintance, he would change countenance ; when he saw 
any one wearing the cap of full dress, or a blind person, though 
he might be in his undress, he would salute them in a ceremonious 
manner. 


14, A repetition of ITI. 15. Comp. also ch. 
2. These two passages make the explanation, 
given at IIL. 15, of the questioning being on his 
first entrance on office very doubtful. 

15. Tatts or Confucius 1N THE RELATION 
OF A FRIEND. 1. Ei, properly, ‘the closing 
up of the coffin,’ is here used for all the expenses 


and services necessary tointerment. 2. Between 
friends there should be a community of goods. 


‘The flesh of sacrifice,’ however, was that which 
had been offered by his friend to the spirits of his 
parents or ancestors. That demanded acknow- 
ledgment. 

16. CoxFUCIUS IN BED, AT HOME, HEARING 
THUNDER, &c. 2. Comp. IX. 9, which is here 
SPiec with heightening circumstances, 3. 


is the front bar of a cart or carriage. In 
fact, the carriage of Confucius’ time was 
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3, To any person in mourning he bowed forwafd to the cross- 
bar of his carriage; he bowed in the same way to any one bearing 
the tables of population. 

4, When he was at an entertainment where there was an abun- 
dance of provisions set before him, he would change countenance 
and rise up. 

5. Ona sudden clap of thunder, or a violent wind, he would 
change countenance. 

CHAPTER XVII. 1. When he was about to mount his carriage, 
he would stand straight, holding the cord. 

2. When he was in the carriage, he did not turn his head quite 
round, he did not talk hastily, he did not point with his hands. 

OHAPTER XVIII. 1. Seeing the countenance, it instantly rises. 
It flies round, and by and bye settles. 

2. The Master said, “There is the hen-pheasant on the hill 
bridge. At itsseason! At its season!” Tsze-loo made a motion to 
it. Thrice it smelt him and then rose. 


only what we call a cart, In saluting when | his head quite round. See the Le Ke, Ii. 5. p, 
riding, parties bowed forward to this bar. 4. | 43. 


He showed these signs, with reference to the 
generosity of the provider. 


17, CONFUCIUS AT AND IN HIS CARRIAGE. 1. 
The 和 级 was a etrap or cord, attached to the 
carriage to assist in mounting it. 2. 不 内 
ABA, ‘He did not look round within,’ ie., turn 


18. A fragment, which seemingly has no 
connect. with the rest of the book. Various cor- 
rections of characters are proposed, aud various 
views of the meaning given. Ho An’s view of 
the conclusion is this—‘Tsze-loo took it and 
served it up. The Master thrice smelt it and 


rose,’ Ht, up, 2d tone,= ta . 
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Cuapter I. 1. The Master said, “The men of former times, in 
the matters of ceremonies and music, were rustics, it is said, while 
the men of these latter times, in ceremonies and music, are accom- 

lished gentlemen, 

Roa CIE I have occasion to use those things, I follow the men of 
former times.” 

Cuarrer II. 1. The Master said, “Of those who were with me 
in Ch'in and Ts‘ae, there are none to be found to enter my door.” 

2. Distinguished for their virtuous principles and practice, there 
were Yen Yuen, Min Tsze-k‘een, Yen Pih-new, and Chung-kung; 
for their ability in speech, Tsae Go and Tsze-kung; for their adminis- 


1. Heapixe or tus Boox.— FE, 进 第 subsequently, Fh I tt Ci 子 Xi 中 tk 
—-, ‘The former men—No. XI.’ With XE 先 cA 之 #. But the 2d par. is 


this Book there commences the second part of | qocidedly against this interpretation. sf a 


the Analects, commonly called the Hea Lun 起 

(下 ita There is, however, no classical au- | not to be joined to the succeeding kK ne Mi, 

thority for this division. It contains 25 chap- | but A=quoad. It is supposed that the char- 

ters, treating mostly of various disciples of a ‘ 

the Master, and deciding the point of their Mf as rustics, and their 
successors as keun-tsze, was a style of his times, 

which Conf. quotes ironically. We have in ita 


worthi Min T’sze-K‘een appears in it four 
new instance of the various application of the 


times, and on this account some attribute the 
compilation of it to his disciples. There are 

name keun-tsze. In the 45, it is said, ‘Of 
the words and actions of men intheir mutual 


indications in the style of.a peculiar hand. 
intercourse and in the business of government, 


1. Cowrvcius’ rrererence or THe SIMPLER 

whatever indicates respect is here included in 
ceremonies, and whatever is expressive of har- 
mony is here included in music.’ 

2. Coxrvcius’ REGRETFUL MEMORY OP HIS 
DISCIPLES’ Fipetaty, CHARACTERISTICS OF TEN 
OF THE DISCIPLES. 1, This utterance must have 
been made towards the close of Conf. life, when 


acterizing the 


are, said by Choo He to= 先 ae. 
, the expressions are,—‘ those who first 
anced,’ ‘those who afterwards advanced,’ i. e., 
on the stage of the world. In Ho An, the chap. 
is said to speak of the disciples who had first 
“advanced to office, and those who had advanced 
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trative talents, Yen Yew and Ke Loo; for their literary acquire- 


ments, Tsze-yew and Tsze-hea. 
CHAPTER III. The Master said, 


“Hwuy gives me no assistance. 


There is nothing that I say in which he does not delight.” 


CHAPTER IV. The Master said, 


“ Filial indeed is Min Tsze-k‘een ! 


Other people say nothing of him different from the report of his pa- 


rents and brothers.” 
CHAPTER V. 

a white sceptre-stone. 

elder brother to wife. 


many of his disciples had been removed by 
death, or separated from him by other causes. 
In his 62d year or thereabouts, as the accounts 
go, he was passing, in his wanderings from 
Chin to T's‘ae, when the officers of Ch‘in, afraid 
that he would go on into Tsoo, endeavoured to 
stop his course, and for several days he and 
the disciples with him were cut off from food, 
Both Ch‘in anf Ts‘ae were in the present pro- 
vince of Ho-nan, and are referred to the depart- 


ments of Pi 州 ma Thy ae. 2. This par. 


is to be taken as a note by the compilers of the 
book, enumerating the principal followers of 
Conf, on the occasion referred to, with their dis- 
tinguishing qualities. They are arranged in four 
classes (四 Fp. and, amounting to ten, are 
known as the . The ‘four classes’ and 
“ten wise ones’ are often mentioned in connec- 
tion with the sage’s school. 

8. Hwoy’s sILENT RECEPTION OF THE Mas- 
TERIS Traciines. <A teacher is sometimes 


helped by the doubts and questions of learners, 
which lead him to explain himself more fully. 


Comp. III. 8, 3. for asin I. 1,1, but 
K‘ung Gan-kwé takes it in its usual pronuncia., 
= fiz, ‘to explain.’ 


Nan Yung was frequently repeating the lines about 
Confucius gave him the daughter of his 


4. Tue TILIAL prety or Min TszB-KIERN。 
fil as in VIII. 21, ‘could pick out no crevice 


or flaw in the words, &c." (about A.D. 
200-250) as givenin Ho An, explains—‘men 
had no words of disparagement for his conduct 
in reference to his parents and brothers.’ Thie 
is the only instance where Conf. calls a disci- 
ple by his designation. The use of F- a5 is 


supposed, in the 合 pie to be a mistake of 
the compilers. 


5. Conructvs’ APPROBATION OF NAN Yoxa. 
Nan Yung, see V. 1. =, asin V.19. Ihave 
translated it by ‘frequently,’ but, in the ‘ Fami- 
ly Sayings,’ it is related that Yung repeated the 
lines thrice in one day. A =, see the 
She-king, III. iii. 2, st. 5. The lines there are 
—<A flaw in a white sceptre-stone, may be 
ground away ; but for a flaw in speech, nothing 
can be done.’ In his repeating of these lines, 
we have, perhaps, the ground-virtue of the char. 
for which Yung is commended in V.1. Obs, 
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CHAPTER VI. Ke K‘ang asked which of the disciples loved to 
learn, Confucius replied to him, “There was Yen Hwuy; he 
loved to learn. Unfortunately his ‘appointed time was short, and he 
died. Now there is no one who loves to learn, as he did.” 

Cuarrer VII. 1. When Yen Yuen died, Yen Loo begged the 

iage of the Master to get an outer shell for his son’s coffin. 

2. The Master said, “ Every one calls his son his son, whether he 
has talents or has not talents. There was Le; when he died, he 
had a coffin but no outer shell. I would not walk on foot to get a, 
shell for him, because, following after the great officers, it was not 
proper that I should walk on foot.” 

HAPTER VIII. When Yen Yuen died, the Master said, “ Alas! 
Heaven is destroying me! Heaven is destroying me !” 


6. How Hwor LOYED to rearn. See VI. 2, 
where the same question is put by the duke 
Gae, and the same answer is returned, only in 
a more extended form. 

7. How Coxrucius wonLD Nor SELL 118 CAR- 
RIAGR To HUY A SHELL FoR Yen YURN。 1. A 


多 chronological difficulty belongs here. 
the Tia to the ‘Family Sayings,’ and 


” 


rds,’ must have died several 

fore Confucius’ son, Le. Either the dates 
i are false, or this ch. is spurious.—Yen 
the father of Hwuy, had himself been a dis- 


9 a NG 9 


c text),—this is the idiom noticed in V. 7, 
4 四 







of the sage in former years. 含 





followed by a double objective. In burying, they 
used a coflin, called Lee and an outer shell, with- 


out a bottom which was called A. 2. HE 


大 夫 Zz , lit., I follow in rear of the great 


officers.’ This is said to be an expression of 
humility. Confucius, retired from office, might 
still present himself at court, in the robes of 
his former dignity, and would still be consulted 
on emergencies. He would no doubt have a 
foremost place on such occasions. 

8. Conrucius FELT Hwvuy's DEATH AS IF IT. 
HAD BEEN HIS own. The old interpr. make this” 
simply the exclamation of bitter sorrow. The 
modern, perhaps correctly, make the chief in- 
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Cuaprer IX. 1. When Yen Yuen died, the Master bewailed 
him exceedingly, and the disciples who were with him said, “Sir, 
, your grief is excessive?” 
* 2. “Is it excessive?” said he. 
3. “If I am not to mourn bitterly for this man, for whom should 
I mourn?” 
CHAPTER X. 1. When Yen Yuen died, the disciples wished to 
give him a great funeral, and the Master said, “‘ You may not do so,” 
2. The disciples did bury him in great style. 
3. The Master said, “‘Hwuy behaved towards me as his father. 
I have not been able to treat him as my son, The fault is not mine; 
it belongs to you, O disciples.” ; 
Cuarter XJ. Ke Loo asked about serving the spirits of the dead. 
The Master said, “ While you are not able to serve men, how can 
you serve their spirits?” Ke Loo added, “I venture to ask about 
death?” He was answered, “While you do not know life, how can 
you know about death?” 
and yet we can hardly understand how the 


gredient to be grief that the man was gone to 
whom he looked most for the transmission of 
his doctrines, 

9. CONFUCIUS VINDICATES HI8 GREAT GRIBF 


FoR THE DEATH oy Hwor. 1. aR is the loud 
wail of grief. Moaning with tears is called Yip 
8. Fe 人 -= 斯 人 ，'This man. The third 
definition of Je in the dict. is Ay A Fy 
Bee ‘a term of definite indication,’ 


10. Coxructus’ DISSATISFACTION WITH THE 
GRAND WAY IN WHICH Hwoy was BURIED. 1, 
‘The old interpreters take FA 人 as being the 
disciples of Yen Yuen. This is not natural, 


disciples of Confucius would act so directly 
contrary to his express wishes, Conf. objected 
to a grand funeral as inconsistent with the 


poverty of the family (see ch. 7). 3. We lit, 
‘regarded me,’ but that term would hardly suit 
the next clause. , asin the last ch. This 
pass indeed, is cited in the dict, in illustration 
of that use of the term. 一 = F see ITI, 


4. 
11. Conrucius AVOIDS ANSWERING QUESTIONS 


ABOUT SERVING SPIRITS, AND ABOUT DEATH. pis 
Fill] are here to be taken together, and under- 
stood of the spirits of the dead. This appears 
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CHAPTER XII, 1. The disciple Min was standing by his side, 
looking bland and precise; Tsze-loo, looking bold and soldierly ; Yen 
Yew and Tsze-kung, with a free and straightforward manner. The 
Master was pleased. 

2. He said, “Yew there!—he will not die a natural death.” 

CHAPTER XIII. 1. Some parties in Loo were going to take 
down and rebuild the Long treasury. 

2. Min Tsze-k‘een said, ‘Suppose it were to be repaired after its 
old style ;—why must it be altered, and made anew?’ 


3. The Master said, “This man seldom speaks; when he does, 


he is sure to hit the point.” 


from Confucius using only Lil in his reply, 
and from the opposition between 人 and A. 


is man alive, while Lil igs man dead—a ghost, 


a spirit. Two views of the replies are found in 
commentators. The older ones say—‘ Contucius 
put off Ke Loo, and gave him no answer, because 
spirits and death are obscure and unprofitable 
subjects to talk about.’ With this some modern 
writers agree, as the author of the ie at. but 
others, aud the majority, say‘ Contucius an- 
swered the disciple profoundly, and showed 
him how he should prosecute his inquirics in 
the proper order. The service of the dead must 
be in the same spirit as the service of the living. 
Obedience and sacrifice are equally the expres- 
sion of the filial heart. Death is only the natural 
termination of life. We are born with certain 
gifts and principles, which carry us on to the 
end of our course,’ This is ingenious refining, 
but, after all, Confucius ayoids answering the 
importaut questions proposed to him. 


12, Cowrucivs HAPPY WITH HIS DISCIPLES 
anovt mit. He wanrxs Tszg-Loo. 1. Pal 子 ， 


like fi. 子 ， VI.3, 1. 行 , read hang, low. 3d 
tone, 2, ‘There wanting here the 子 x 
the commencement, some would change the 你 

at the end of the Ist, par. into FJ, to supply the 


blank, $E 由 4fy,,—FE is used with re- 


ference to the appearance and manner of Tsze- 
loo, dR, in the at 并， is taken as=the final 
=. Some say that it indicates some uncer- 
But it was veri- 


ange 
tainty as to the prediction. 
tied; see on LL. 17, 

18. Wise apvice or Mix Sun AGAINST UsE- 
LES88 EXPENDITURE, 1. A not ‘the peor 
ple of Loo,’ but as in the transl.,—certain offi- 
cers, disapprobation of whom is indicated by 


simply calling them A. The full meaning of 
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CHAPTER XIV. 1. The Master said, “What has the harpsichord 
of Yew to do in my door?” 

2. The other disciples began not to respect Tsze-loo. The Master 
said, “ Yew has ascended to the hall, though he has not yet passed. 
into the inner apartments.” 

CHAPTER XV 1. Tsze-kung asked which of the two, Sze or Shang, 
was the superior. The Master said, “Sze goes beyond the due mean, 
and Shang does not come up to it.” 

2. “Then,” said Tsze-kung, “the superiority is with Sze, I 
suppose.” 

3. The Master said, “To go beyond is as wrong as to fall short.” 

CHAPTER XVI. 1. The head of the Ke family was richer than 
the duke of Chow had been, and yet K‘ew collected his imposts for 


him, and increased his wealth. 
FR is collected from the rest of the chapter. 
府 is ‘a treasury,’ as distinguished from # 


“a granary,’ and from 库 ， ‘an arsenal.’ ‘The | 
Long treasury’ was the name of the one in 
question. 2. The use of Ww is perplexing. 
Choo He adopts the explanation of it by the 
old comm, na 一事， ‘ affair,” but with what 


propriety Ido not see. The character means 
‘a string of cowries, or cash,’ then ‘to thread 
together,’ ‘to connect.’ May not its force be 
here,—‘suppose it were to be carried on 一 con- 
tinued—as before’? 3. Fras inch. 9 中 ， up. 
3d tone, a verb, ‘to hit the mark,’ as in shoot- 
ing. 

14. Conrucius’ ADMONITION AND DEFENCE 
or 'T'szk-Loo. 1. The form of the harpsichord 
seems to come nearer to that of the shi than 


any other of our instruments, The = is a 
kindred instrument with the x, commonly 


called ‘the scholar’s lute.’ See the Chinese 
Repository, vol. VILL p. 38. The music made 
by Yew was more martial in its air than befit- 
ted the peace-inculeating school of the sage. 
2. This contains a defence of Yew, and an il- 
lustration of his real attainments, 

15. Companison OF Sze anp SHANG。 Ex- 


CESS AND DEFECT EQUALLY wronc. 1, RB, 
here= 胶 ， ‘to overcome,’ ‘be superior to,’ be- 


ing interchanged with £ in par. 2. We find 
this meaning of the term also in the dictionary. 

16, CoxFUCIUS INDIGNATION AT THE SUPPORT 
OF USURPATION AND EXTORTION BY ONE OP HI8 DIS- 
cirLes, 1. 季 KK see IIL. 1. Many illustra- 
tions might be collected of the encroachments 


of the Ke family, and its great wealth. B 之 


聚 eh; ‘for him collected and ingathered,’ 
i. e., all his imposts. This clause and the next 
imply that Kew was aiding in the matter of 
laying imposts on the people. 2. ‘Beat the 
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My little chil- 


dren, beat the drum and assail him.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 1. 
2. Sin is dull. 

3. Sze is specious. 
4. Yew is coarse, 


Ch‘ae is simple. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 1. The Master said, “There is Hwuy! He has 


nearly attained to perfect virtue. 


He is often in want.” 


2. “Tsze does not acquiesce in the appointments of Heaven, and his 


goods are increased by him. 


Yet his judgments are often correct.” 


CHAPTER XIX. Tsze-chang asked what were the characteristics of 


the Goop man. The Master said, 
of others, but, moreover, he does 


drum and assail him,’—this refers to the practice 
of executing criminals in the market place, and 
by beat of drum collecting the people to hear 
their crimes. Comm., however, say that the 
Master only required the disciples here to tell 

K‘ew of his faults and recover him. 
17, CHARACTERS OF THE FOUR DISCIPLES— 
Cu‘as, Six, Sze, axp Yew. It is supposed a 
is missing from the beginning of this 


ch. Admitting this, the sentences are to be 
translated in the present tense, and not in the 
past which would be required, if the chap. were 
simply the record of the compilers. 1. Ch‘ae, by 
surname 高 ， and styled i (of E there 
are several aliases), has his tablet now the 5th 
west, in the outer court of the temples. He 
was small and ugly, but distinguished for his 
sincerity, filial piety, and justice. Such was 
the conviction of his impartial justice, that in 
a time of peril he was saved by a man, whom 
he had formerly punished with cutting off his 
feet. 3. JP¥, read p'cih, is defined in the dict., 
—practising airs with little sincerity.’—Con- 
fucius certainly does not here flatter his fol- 
lowers. 

18. Hwvuy axp TszE contrastep, In Ho 
An’s compilation, this ch. is joined with the 


“He does not tread in the footsteps 
not enter the chamber of the sage.” 


preceding as one. 1. jie here=3}f, ‘nearly,’ 
‘near to.’ It is often found with 2 follow- 


ing, both terms together being=our ‘nearly.’ 
To make out a meaning, the old comm. supply 


p24 道 ， ‘the way or doctrines of the sages,’ 
and the modern supply 道 ， ‘the truth and 
right.’ yaa up. 3d tone, ‘ emptied,’ Le brought 
to extremity, poor, distressed. Hwuy’s being 
brought often to this state is mentioned mere- 
ly as an additional circumstance about him, in- 
tended to show that he was happy in his deep 


poverty, Ho An preserves the comment of some 
one, which is worth giving here, and ace. to 


which, =] 中 ， ‘empty—hearted,’ free 


from all vanities and ambitions. Then 屋 = 


每 ， ‘always.’ In this sense E EB was the 
formative element of Hwuy's character. 2. 受 ， 
‘to receive,’ here=‘to acquiesce in,’ {a= 度 ， 
‘to form a judgment.’ 

19. Tue Goop max, Comp, VII. 25. By 


人 Choo He understands— fF 美 im K 
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CHAPTER XX. The Master said, ‘If, because a man’s discourse 
appears solid and sincere, we allow him to be a good man, is he really 
@ superior man? or is his gravity only in appearance?” 

CHAPTER XXI. Tsze-loo asked swnether he should immediately 
carry into practice what he heard. The Master said, “There are 
your father and elder brothers to be consulted ;一 why should you 
act on that principle of immediately carrying into practice what you 
hear?” Yen Yew asked the same, ae es he should immediately 
carry into practice what he heard, and the Master answered, “ Imme- 
diately carry into practice what you hear.” Kung-se Hwa said, 
“Yew asked whether he should carry immediately into practice 
what he heard, and you said, ‘There are your father and elder 
brothers to be consulted.’ K‘ew asked whether he should immediately 
carry into practice what he heard, and you said, ‘Carry it immediately 
into practice.’ I, Ch‘ih, am perplexed, and venture to ask you for 
an explanation.” The Master said, “ K‘ew is retiring and slow ; there- 
fore, | urged him forward. Yew has more than his own share of 
energy ; therefore, I kept him back.” 


学 者 ， ‘one of fine natural capacity, but Yuw oF now Coxructus pRALT WITH HIS Dts- 
whe 


SEES OH 
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yin ne thaasandds Boel a ies asi et saad CIPLES ACCURDING TO THEIR CHARACTERS. On 
性 . Sue > : = 
things be a law to himself, and needs not to | T#2¢-loo’s question, comp. V, 18. fil 斯 tT 
foliow in the wake of others, but after all his | sy « ‘ Se (om: i i 
progress will be limited. The text is rather at Hearing ses (roan eioay SeoaeE LE Mo: 28 


enigmatical. Nn 宝 ， comp. ch, 14, 2. at once or not?’ 行 诸 = 行 之 乎 ， like 
20. We MAY Nor HASTILY JUDGE A MAN TO BE A ein in VI 4, Ht A. FE is explained 


ae; ‘ eh,’ 
Goop From mis Discounsy. ff is here ‘speech, by Choo He with ME, ‘to overcome,’ ‘to be 


*conversation. In Ho An, this ch. is joined et ’ <i sa he tet 
to the preceding one, and is said to give addi- ee ts Pasion me car well take it In Ph 
tional characteristics of ‘the good man,’ men- papi Pan ca 7 ballad = Bgl ogy 
tioned on a diff. occasion.—The construction, | ® ete to = ori tL 2 ee iB tonal 
however, on that view is all but inextricable. equivalent to: our’ ‘nglish “one in” tho_tranel. 

21. AN INsTANCE IN TszE-Loo AND Yes | Similarly, the best pure gold is called Ft 金 . 
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The Master was put in fear in K‘wang and 
The Master, on his rejoining him, said, “1 


thought you had died.” Hwuy replied, “While you were alive, how 


should I presume to die?” 
CHAPTER XXIII. 1, 


Ke Tsze-jen asked whether Chung-yew and 


Yen K‘ew could be called great ministers. 
2. The Master said, “I thought you would ask about some ex- 


traordinary individuals, and you only Q 
8. “What is called a great minister, 


k about Yew and K‘ew ! 
s one who serves his prince ae- 








cording to what is right, and when he finds he cannot do so, retires, 


22. Yew Yuen’s atracument TO COoxFUCI0S， 
AND CONFIDENCE IN HIS MISSION， See IX. 5. 
If Hwuy’s answer was anything more than plea- 
santry, we must pronounce it foolish. The 
comm., however, expand it thus :—‘I knew that 
3 would not perish in this danger, and there- 

I would not rashly expose my own life, 
but preserved it rather, that I might continue 
to 
we inquire how Hwuy knew that Conf. would 
not perish, we are informed that he shared his 
master’s assurance that he had a divine mission. 
See VII. 22, IX. 5. 

23. A GREAT minister. Cuuno-rew AND 
Yer KW oxty ORDINARY ministers. ‘The 
paraphrasts sum up the contents thus :—‘ Conf, 
represses the boasting of Ke T'sze-jen, and in- 
dicntes an acquaintance with his traitorous 
Purposes.’ 1. Ke Tsze-jon was a younger brother 


ot Ke Hwan, who was the = KK of ILL 1, 


joy the benefit of your instructions’ If 


Having an ambitious purpose on the dukedom 
of Loo, he was increasing his officers, and having 
got the two disciples to enter his service, he 
boastingly speaks to Conf, about them, 2. 
ee. 以 DW Ze lit, ‘1 supposed you were 
making a question of (=about) extraordinary 
men, and lol it is a question about Yew and 


K‘ew, e=74 ; its force is rather diff. from 
what it has in IL. 8, but is much akin to that in 
IIL. 6. 4. FL. ffi, is explainea 备 臣 数 
而 也 ‘simply fitted to rank among the num- 
ber of officers.’ A often means what is merely 


‘ official.’ A Bl ‘an official paper.’ 具 


臣 ， ‘mere officials,’ 5, ZZ supposes an antece- 





dent, such as + ‘their master’ 
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4. “Now, as to Yew and K‘ew, they may be called ordinary 
ministers.” 

5. Tsze-jen said, “Then they will always follow their chief ;一 
will they?” 

6. The Master said, “In an act of parricide or regicide, they 
would not follow him.” 

Cuarter XXIV. 1. Tsze-loo got Tsze-kaou appointed governor 
of Pe. 

2. The Master said, “ You are injuring a man’s son.” 

3. Tsze-loo said, “There are (there) common people and officers ; 
there are the altars of the spirits of the land and grain. Wh 
must one read books before he can be considered to have learned: 

4. The Master said, “It is on this account that I hate your glib- 
tongued people.” 

CHAPTER XXV. 1. Tsze-loo, Tsing Sih, Yen Yew, and Kung-se 
Hwa, were sitting by the Master. 

2. He said to them, “Though I am a day or so older than you, 
don’t think of that. 


24, How PRRLIMINARY STUDY IS NECESSARY 


TO THE EXERCISE OF GOVERNMENT ;一 人 REPROOF 
or Tszr-Loo. 1. ,一 see VI.7. This com- 


mandantship is probably what Min Sun there 
. Tsze-loo had entered into the service 
of the Ke family (see last ch.), and recommended 


( 使 Tsze-kaou as likely to keep the turbulent 
Pe in order, thereby withdrawing him from his 
studies with the Master. 2. ee. in the sense 
of 害 ， ‘to injure.’ a as in ch. 9,3. It 
qualifies the whole phrase 人 之 了 于 ， aud is 


not to be joined only with J. By denomina- 
ting Tsze-kaou—‘ a man’s son,’ Conf. intimates, 
I suppose, that the father was injured as well. 
His son ought not to be so dealt with. 8. The 
absurd defence of Tsze-loo. It is to this effect: 
—'The whole duty of man is in treating other 
men right, and rendering what is due to spiritual 
beings, and it may be learned practically with- 
out the study you require,’ 4. » ‘on 
this account,’ with reference to Taze-loo’s reply. 

25 Tue aims or Tsze-roo, Tsaxa Sin, 
Yew Yew, axp 人 UNG-8E Hwa, axp Conrecivs’ 
REMARKS ABOUT THEM, Comp. V. 7.25. 1. The 
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“From day to day you are saying, ‘We are not known.’ If 


ee prince were to know you, w 
4. Tsze-loo hastily and lightl 
state of ten thousand chariots; 


hat would you do?” 
y replied, “Suppose the case of a 
let it be straitened between other 


large states; let it be suffering from invading armies; and to this let 
there be added a famine in corn and in all vegetables:—if I were 


intrusted with the government of 


it, in three years’ time I could make 


the people to be bold, and to recognize the rules of righteous con- 


duet.” The Master amiled at hin 


1 


5. Turning to Yen Yew, he said, “ K‘ew, what are your wishes?” 
Kew replied, “Suppose a state of sixty or seventy /e square, or one 


of fifty or sixty, and let me have 
years’ time, I could make plenty 


the government of it ;一 im three 
to abound among the people, As 


to teaching them the principles of propr iety, and music, | must wait 
for the rise of a superior man to do that.” 


disciples mentioned here are all familiar to us 
excepting Tsing Sih. He was the father of 
the more celebrated Tsing Sin, and himself by | 


name Teen (34). The four are mentioned in 
the order of their age, and Teen would have 
answered immediately after Tsze-loo, but that 
Conf, passed him by, as he was occupied with 


his harpsichord. 2. 长 ， up 2d tone, ‘senior.’ 
Many understand oy ae, ‘ye,’ as nom. to the 
first JJ, but it is better with Choo He to take 
以 ie BE, ‘although.’ — 日 ， ‘one day,’ 


seem to indicate the importance which | 
the d attached to the seniority of their | 





Master, and his wish that they should at- 


Wa. 
tach no importance to it. In YB 以 也 


we have a not uncommon invexta’ It= 


| Fy 以 = 8 = ‘don’t consider me to 
be your senior.’ 38. 居 = 平 居 之 时 ， ‘the 


| level, ordinary, course of your lives.’ 4 V 


#- 何 以 BB 用 ae ‘what would you 


consider to be your use?’ i.e, what course of 
action would you pursue? 4. BE : an ady., 


=‘hastily.’ 概 ， ace. to Choo He, =F R, 


ace. to Paou Heen,= 3H. ‘straitened,’ ‘urged,’ 
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6. “What are your wishes, Ch‘ih,” said the Master next to Kung-se 
Hwa, Chih replied, “I do not say that my ability extends to these 
things, but I should wish to learn them. At the services of the 
ancestral temple, and at the audiences of the Princes with the Em- 

eror, I should like, dressed in the dark squaremade robe and 
the black linen cap, to act as a small assistant.” 

7. Last of all, the Master asked T'sang Sih, “Teen, what are your 
wishes?” een, pausing as he was playing on his harpsichord, 
while it was yet twanging, laid the instrument aside, and rose. 
“My wishes,” he said, ‘‘are different from the cherished purposes of 
these three gentlemen.” ‘What harm is there in that?” said the 
Master ; “do you also, as well as they, speak out your wishes.” Teen 
then said, “In ths, the last month of spring, with the dress of the 
season all complete, along with five or six young men who have 
assumed the cap, and six or seven boys, I would wash in the E, 
enjoy the breeze among the rain-altars, and return home singing.” 
The Master heaved a sigh and said, “I give my approval to Teen.” 


In the Chow Le, 500 men make a bf. and 5 he ‘or’ 6. BE 之 一 之 refers to the AG 4, 


SON 
maT 


or 2,500 men, make a 师 . The two terms to- | in P, 5. 会 is the name for occasional or in- 
cidental interviews of the princes with the em- 


peror, what are called ff? belongs to 
occasions when they all presented themselves 
together at court. The Bit {and from its 
colour called 元 ), was a robe of cere- 


mony, so called from its straight make, ita 
component parts having no gathers nor slanting 


cuttings, He 甫 was the name of a cap of 


gether have here the meaning given in the transl. 


B 之 ， ‘managed it.” 比 ， lower 3d tone, 
blends its foree with the fol J%. 方 = 癌 ， 
‘towards.’ 知 F ‘know the quarter to 
which to turn, the way in which to go.’ 5. At 
the beginning of this paragraph and the two fol- 


lowing, we must supply F El. 如 = 或 ， 
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8. The three others having gone out, Tsifng Sih remained behind, 
and said, “What do you think of the words of these three friends?” 
The Master replied, “They any i told each one his wishes.” 

9. Zeen pursued, “ Master, why did you smile at Yew?” 

10. He was answered, “The management of a state demands the 
— of propriety, His words were not humble; therefore I smiled 
at him,” 

11. Teen again said, “But was it not a state which K‘ew proposed 
for himself?" The reply was, * Yes ; did you ever see a territory of 
sixty or seventy Je, or one of fifty or sixty, which was not a state?” 

12, Once more, Teen inquired, “And was it not a state which 
Ch‘ih proposed for himself?” The Master again replied, “ Yes; who 
but princes have to do with ancestral temples, and audiences with 
the E:nperor? If Ch‘ih were to be a small assistant in these services, 
who could be a great one?” 
ceremony, It had different names under dif- 
ferent dynasties, ry means a wan. The cap 
was so named, as ‘displaying the may,’ 7. 


month, to put away eyil influences. b= was 
the name of a sacrifice, accompanied with pray- 
er, for rain, Dancing movements were em- 


者 = 让 ， ‘pausigg,’ ‘stopping.’ So, in the dict. 
$i, an adv., expressing the twanging sound of 
the instrument. 真 ， read moo, low. 3d tone, the 
game as 5. ‘sunset,’ ‘the close of a period of 
time.’ 3; (up. 8d tone) 者 ， ‘eapped men.’ 


Capping was in Chinaa custom similar to the 
assuming the toga vivilis among the Romans. 


Kt took place at 20. 滩 is not ‘to bathe,’ but is 
wsed with reference to some custom of washing 
the hands and clothes at some stream in the 3d | 


ployed at it, hence the name—4ig SES. 11, 


45 Fis to be supplied before pff, and 
Fy before 安 ， Similar supplements must be 
made in the next paragraph.—It does not appear 
whether Teen, even at the last, understood why 
Conf. had langhed at Tsze-loo, and not at the 
others. ‘It was not,’ say the comm.,” ‘because 
Tsze-loo was extravagant in his aims. They 
were all thinking of great things, yet not greater 
than they were able for. T'sze-loo's fault was in 
the levity with which he had proclaimed his 
wishes. ‘Phat was his offence against propriety,” 
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CHAPTER J. J. Yen Yuen asked about perfect virtue. The 
Mascer said, ‘To subdue one’s-self and return to propriety, is perfect 
virtue. If aman can for one day subdue himself and return to pro- 
pricty, all under heaven will ascribe perfect virtue to him. Is the 
practice of perfect virtue from a man himself, or is it from others?” 

2. Yen Yuen said, “I beg to ask the steps of that process.” The 
Master replied, “Look not at what is contrary to propriety ; listen 
not to what is contrary to propriety; speak not what is contrary to 
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de dle make no movement which is contrary to propriety.” Yen 
uen then said, “Though I am deficient in intelligence and vigour, 


I will make it my business to practise this lesson.” 


HEADING OF THIS Boon.— fj Ia 第 十 


=, ‘The twelfth Book, beginning with Yen 
Yuen. It contains 24 chapters, conveying 
leasons on perfect virtue, government, and other 
questions of morality and policy, addressed in 
conversation by Confucius chiefly to his dis- 
ciples. The different answers, given about the 
same subject to different questioners, show well 
how the sage suited his instructions to the 
characters and capacities of the parties with 
whom he had to do. 


1, How To ATTAIN TO PERFECT VIRTUE ?一 人 





CONVERSATION WITH Yen Yurex. 1. In Ho An, | 


克 2, is explained by ¥4 %, ‘to restrain 
the body.’ Choo He defines 克 by ie. ‘to 


overcome,’ and 已 , by 身 之 私 谷 ， “the 


selfish desires of the body” In the 合 San it 


is oid — DE FE BU LE A 18 2, BU TAT 


& ith FF tk Ge A BO, ‘By rere 


is not exactly selfishness, but selfishness is 
what abides by being attached to the body, and 


hence it is said that selfishness is 已 … And 


sein 克 已 非 克 去 其 已 , 乃 克 
去 已 中 之 私欲 也 , 克 已 inor 


subduing and putting away the se/f, but sub- 
duing and putting away the selfish desires ia 
the self’ This ‘selfishness in the self’ is of a 
three-fold character :—first, RR Fi, said by 
Morrison to be ‘a person’s natural constitution 
and disposition of mindy’ it is, 1 think, very much 
the Yuyexds dedewaes or ‘animal man;’ second, 


#, 8 , 局， LZ RK ‘the desires of the 


ears, the eyes, the mouth, the nose ;’ i ¢. the 
dominating influences of the senses; and third, 


8 R: “Thou and I,’ i.¢, the lust of supe- 
rivrity. More concisely, the 6, is said, in the 
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Cuapter IJ. Chung-kung asked about perfect virtue. The Mas- 
ter said, “Jt is, when you go abroad, to behave to every one as if you 
were receiving a great guest; to employ the people as if you were 
assisting at a great sacrifice; not to do to others as you would not 
wish done to yourself; to have no murmuring against you in the 
country, and none in the family.” Chung-kung said, “Though I 
am deficient in intelligence and vigour, I will make it my business 


to practise this lesson.” 
Cuapter III. 1. 


Sze-ma New asked about perfect virtue. 


2. The Master said, “The man of perfect virtue is cautious and 


slow in his speech.” 


BS ZF, w be the 人 Ay) as opposed to the 


道 AS ‘the mind of man’ in opposition to the 
‘mind of reason.’ See the Shoo-king II. ii. 9. 
This refractory ‘mind of man,’ it is said, 

俱 4, ‘is innate,’ or, perhaps, ‘con- 
nate,’ In all these statements, there is an ac- 
knowledgment of the fact—the morally abnormal 
condition of human nature—which underlies the 
Christian doctrine of original sin, With ref. to 
the above three-fold classification of selfish 
desires, the second par. shows that it was the 
second order of them—the influence of the 


senses, which Conf. specially intended. 73 7f@, 
一 see note on , VIII. 2. It is not here 


ceremonies, Choo Iledefnesit 一 天 理 之 季 


WL ‘the specific divisions and graces of hea- 


venly principle or reason.’ This is continually 
being departed from, on the impulse of selfish- 
ness, but there is un ideal of it as proper to man, 
which is to be sought—‘ returned to 一 by over- 


coming that. nt is explained by Choo He by 


Aid, ‘to allow.’ The gloss of the tii 各 is 一 


-人 

=o 仁 ， ‘will praise his perfect virtue.’ 
The whole sentence thus seems to become a 
mere platitude. Perhaps K 下 is only= 
our ‘every body,’ or ‘any body.’ In Ho An, 


kwei is taken in the sense of ‘to return,"— 


‘the empire will return to perfect virtue,’ sup- 
posing the exemplifier to be a prince. In the 
next sentence, which is designed to teach that 
every man may attain to this virtue for himself, 


fin =r’ 2. 其 refers to 克 已 复 in- 
目 = 休 目 ,alist' or ‘index.’ HF is usea 


as an active verb;—‘I beg to make my business 
these words.” 

2, WukrrrIn PERFECT VIRTUE 18 REALIZED: 
一 人 CONVERSATION witit CHUNG-KUNG。 From 


this ch., it appears that reverence (向 ) and re- 
ciprocity (BD, on the largest scale, are perfect 
virtue. R- ordering the people,’ is apt 
to be done with haughtiness, This part of the 


answer may be compared with the apostle’s 
precept—‘ Honour all men,’ only the ‘all men’ 


is much more comprehensive there. 已 所 云 


羡 ' 一 comp. 本 FEF 在 家 ,= abroad,’ 
‘at home.’ Paou Heen, in Ho An, however, 
takes the former as denoting the ‘ prince of a 
state,’ and the lat., ‘the chief of a great offcer’s 
establishment.’ This is like the interpr. of ie 
in last ch.—The answer, the same as that of 
Hwuny in last ch., seems to betray the hand of 
the compiler. 

3. CAUTION IN SPEAKING A CHARACTERISTIC 
OF PERFECT VIRTUR:—A CONVERSATION WITH 
Tsze-new. 1. Tsze-new was the designation ot 


Sze-ma Kang Get alias Ab, whose tablet is 
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“Cautlotis and slow in his speech!” said New ;—“is this what 
The Master said, “ When & man feels 


the difficulty of doing, can he be other than cautious and slow in 


speaking ?” 


Cuaprer IV. 1. Sae-ma New asked about the superior man. 
The Master said, “The superior man has neither anxiety nor fear.” 

2. “Being without anxiety or fear!” said New;—“ does this 
constitute what we call the superict man ?” 

3. The Master said, “When internal examination discovers no- 
thing wrong, what is there to be anxious about, what is there to 
ear?” 

CHAPTER V. 1. Sze-ma New, full of anxicty, said, “ Other men 
all have their brothers, I only have not.” 

2. Tsze-hea said to him, “There is the following saying which I 


have heard :一 


ttow the 7th east in the outer ranges of the dis- 
ciples. He belonged to Sting, and was a brother 
of Hwan Tuy, VIL 22, Their ordinary surname 


‘was Heang ( fa) ), but that of Hwan could also be 


fised by them, as they were descended from the 
duke so called, The office of ‘Master of the 


horse’ ( 司 马 ) had long been in the family, 
and that title appears here as if it were New’s 


surname, 2. W-a HE 出 ， ‘the words 


conting forth with difficulty” 8. $y 7, 


y—comp, on in the note on VII. 10, et al. 


—' Doing being difficult, can speaking be with- 
out difficulty of utterance’ 

4. How THE KsuN-Ts4B WAS NHITHRR AN- 
XIETY NOR FEAR, AND CONSCIOUS RECTITUDE 


FREES FROM THESB, 1, Be is our ‘anxiety,’ 
trouble about coming troubles; ye is ‘fear,’ 
when the troubles have arrived. 2. HK, is ‘a 


chronic illness} here it is understood with refi 
to the mind, shat displaying no symptom of 
disease, 

5. Coxso.ation orrarep ny TSZzE-HERA TO 
‘TSZE-NBW ANXIOUS ABOUT THE PERIL OF HI14 
BROTHER. 1, Taze-new's anxiety wat occasioned 
by the conduct of his eldest brother Hwan Teuy, 
who, he knew, was contemplating rebellion, 


which would probably lead to his death, 兄 
弟 ， ‘elder brothers’ and ‘younger brothers,’ 


but Ts%e-new was himeclf the youngest of his fa+ 


mily. The plirase simply=‘brothers.’ ‘All have 
their brothers,’—i e, all car rest quietly with> 
out anxiety in their relation, 2. It is naturally 
supposed that the author of the obtervation was 


Conf. 4. The Ped at says that the expr:—‘ all 


within the four seas are brothers,’ AEH 


天 as. ‘does not mean that all under heaven 
have the same genealugical register’ Choo He's 
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3 “Death and life have their determined appointment; riches 


and honours depend upon Heaven.’ 
4, “Let the eae man never fail rey to order his 


own conduct, and 


et hiin be respectful to others anc 


observant of 


proray .«-then all within the four seas will be his brothers. What 
1as the superior man to do with being distressed because he has no 


brothers? 


CHAETER VI. Tszechang asked what constituted intelligence, 
7 . . . 
The Master said, “He with whom neither slander that gradually 
soaks into the mind, nor statements that startle like a wound in the 


flesh, are successful, ay be called intelligent indeed. 


Yea, he with 


whom neither soaking slander, nor startling statements, are success- 


ful, may be called far-secing.” 


interpr. is that, when a man so acts, other men 
will love and respect him asa brother, This, no 
doubt, is the extent of the saying, I have found no 
satisfactory gloss on the phrase—‘the four seas.” 
It is found in the Shoo-king, the She-king, and 


the Le-ke. Inthe 8 THE, asott of Lexicon, 


very ancient, which was once reckoned among 
the king, it is explained as a territorial desig- 
nation, the name of the dwelling-place of all 
the barbatous tribes, But the great Yu is 
represented as having made the four seas as 
four ditches, to which he drained the waters 
inundating ‘ the middle kingdom.’ Plainly, the 
ancient conception was of their own country as 
the great habitable tract, north, south, east, and 
west of which were four seas or oceans, be- 
tween whose shores and their own borders the in- 
tervening space was not very great, and occu- 
pied by wild hordes of inferior races. See the 
py = Fe 地 wh II. 24,—Comm, con- 
sider Tsze-hea's attempt at consolation altoge- 
ther wide of the mark, 


6. WHAT CONSTITUTES INTELLIGENCE ;一 人 AD“ 
pressep To Tsze-cuanc. Tsze-chang, it is 
said, was always seeking to be Wise about things 
lofty and distant, and therefore Conf. brings 
him back to things near at hand, which it was 


more necessary for him to attend to. # 润 
之 ae ‘soaking, moistening, slander,’ which 


unperceived sinks into the mind. pez 


i (=and interchanged with DP ‘statements 
of wrongs which startle like a wound in the 
flesh,’ to which in the surprise credence is given. 


He with whom these things 不 行 ,一 are ‘no 
go,’ is imtelligent,—yea, Far-secing. je - 
~ So, Ceo He. The old interpr. differ 


z 
in their view of ee 之 ih. The eth 


says—The skin receives dust which gradually 
accumulates.’ This makes the phrase synony- 
mous with the former, 
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CHAPTER VII. 1. Tsze- kung asked about government. The Mas- 


ter said, “ The requisites of gover rrament are that there be sufficiency 
of food, sufficiency of “military equipment, and the confidence of the 
people in their ruler.” 

2. Tsze-kung said, “If it cannot be helped, and one of these 
must be dispensed with, which of the three should be foregone first ?” 
“The military equipment,” said the Master. 

3. Tsze-kung again asked, “If it cannot be helped, and one of 
the remaining two must be dispensed with, which of them should 
be foregone? 2” The Master answered, “ Part with the food. From 
of old, ‘death has been the lot of all men; but if the people have 
no faith in their rulers, there is no standing for the state. 

CIAPTER VIII. 1. Kih Tsze-shing said, “In a superior man it 
is only the substantial qualities which are ve a should we 
seek for ornamental accomplishments ?” 


7. RequisiTEs IN GOVERNMENT:—a CONVER- | So shall the people have faith in their ruler, 


es Cod ee and will not leave him or rebel.’ On the 3d 
SATION WITH TszE-cuaxc. 1. 兵 primarily par. he sayg 一 :If the people be without food, 


means ‘weapons.’ ‘A soldier,’ the bearer of such | they must die, but death is the inevitable lot 


weapons, is a secondary meaning. ‘There were 7 a 
no standing armies in Conf, time. The term | of men. If they are without 信 ， though they 


is to be taken here, as=‘military equipment,’ ate: asia NS ares bpp — them- 
‘ i » se selves. Itis better for them in such case to 
preparation for war. 信 之 一 之 refers die. Therefore it is better for the ruler to die, 
to 甘 EE, ‘their ruler.’ 3. The difficulty | not losing faith to his people, so that the peo- 
=* ple will prefer death rather than lose faith to 
here is with the concluding clauso— fff 信 him.’ 
4. F 8. SupSTANTIAL QUALITIES AND ACCOMPLISH- 

x UL: Transferring the mean. of 信 from | yexts IN THE KEUN-T8ZP，. 1。 Tsze-shing was 
par, 1, ive naturally seater as in the transl., and = officer of the heaps of Wi des and, distressed = 

一 ‘ the pursuit in the times of what was mere’ 

A it 一 A it Af» “the state will not éxternal, made this not sufficiently well- ae 
stand.’ This i is the view, moreover, of the old dered remark, to which Tsze-kung replied, in, 
interpreters. Choo He and his followers, how- | ave, to Choo He, an equally one-sided manner. 


ever, seck to make much more of 信 . On the | 1. 以 x is thus expanded in the 


1st par. he comments,—‘'The granaries being 
full, and the military preparation complete, at i§— 何 用 文章 乃 8A 子 ， 


then let the influence ‘of instruction proceed. ee use accomplishments in order to make a 
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2. Tsze-kung said, “Alas! Your words, sir, show you to be a 
superior man, but four horses cannot overtake the tongue. 

3. “Ornament is as substance; substance is as ornament. The 
hide of a tiger or leopard stript of its hair, is like the hide of a dog 
or goat stript of its hair.” 

CHAPTER IX 1. The duke Gae inquired of Yew Ja, saying, “The 
year is one of scarcity, and the returns for expenditure are not sufti- 
eient ;一 what is to be done?” 

2. Yew Jo replied to him, “ Why not simply tithe the people.” 

3. ‘With two tenths,” said the duke, “I find them not encugh; 
—how could I do with that system of one tenth?” 

4. Yew Jé answered, “If the people have plenty, their prince will 
not be left to want alone. If the people are in want, their prince 


cannot enjoy plenty alone.” 


Keun-tsze?’ 2. We may interpret this par., as 
in the transl., putting a comma after Bt: So, 
Choo He, But the old interpr. seem to have 
read right on, without any comma, to th, in 
which case the par. would be—‘alas! sir, for 
the way in which you speak of the superior 
man!’ And this ie the most natural construc- 
tion, 3, The mod. comm, seem hypercritical in 
condemning Tsze-kung’s language here. He 
shows the desirableness of the ornamental ac- 
complishments, but does not necessarily put 
them on the same level with the substantial 
qualities, 

9. LIGHT TAXATION THE BEST WAY TO 8E- 
CURE THE GOVERNMENT FROM EMBARRASSMENT 
FOR WANT OF FUNDS, 2. By the statutes of 
the Chow dynasty, the ground was divided 
into allotments cultivated in common by the 
families located upon them, and the produce 
was divided equally, nine tenths being given to 


the farmers, and one tenth being reserved as a 
contribution to the state. This was called the 


law of 徽 ， which term= 通 ， ‘pervading,’ ‘gen- 
eral,’ with ref., apparently, to the system of 
common labour, 3, A former duke of Loo, 
Seuen (B. C. 608-590), had imposed an addi- 
tional tax of another tenth from each family’s 
portion. 4, The meaning of this par. is given 
in the transl. Literally rendered, it is,—‘The 
people having plenty, the prince—with whom 
not plenty? ‘The people not having plenty, 
with whom can the prince have plenty?’ Yew 
J6 wished to impress on the duke that a sym- 
pathy and common condition should unite him 
and his people. If he lightened his taxation to 
the regular tithe, then they would cultivate 
their allotments with so much vigour, that his 


receipts would be abundant. They would be 
able, moreover, to help their kind ruler in any 
emergency. - 
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CHAPTER X, 1. Tsze-chang having asked how virtue was to be 
exalted, and delusions to be discovered, the Master said, “ Hold 
faithfulness and sincerity as first principles, and be moving con- 
tinually to what is right;—this is the way to exalt one’s virtue. 

2. “You love aman and wish him to live; you hate him and wish 
him to die. Having wished him to live, you also wish him to die. 
This is a case of delusion. 

3. “It may not be on account of her being rich, yet you come 
to make a difference.’” 

Cuarrer XI. 1. The duke King, of Ts‘e, asked Confucius about 
government. 

2. Confucius replied, “ There is government, when the prince is 
prince, and the minister is minister; when the father is father, and 
the son is son.” 

3. “Good!” said the duke; “if, indeed; the prince be not prince, 
the minister not minister, the father not father, and the son not 
son, although I have my revenue, can I enjoy it?” 
the sage, 3, See the She-king, II. iv, 4. st. 3, 


10. How To EXALT VIRTUE AND DISCOVER 


DELUSIONS. 1. - iis 4B 80 L8,2. The 
Master says nothing about the He. ‘discrimin- 
ating,’ or ‘discovering,’ of delusions, but gives 
an instance of a twofold delusion. Life and 
death, it is said, are independent of our wishes, 
To desire for a man either the one or the other, 
therefore, is one delusion. And on the change 
of our feelings to change our wishes in reference 


to the same person, is another. 之 = 此 人 . 


Ihave translated according to the meaning in 
the She-king. The quotation may be twisted 
into some sort of accordance with the preced- 
ing par as a case of delusion, but the comm, 
Ching ( 程 ) is probably correct in supposing 
that it should be transferred to XVI. 12, 

11, Goop GovERNMENT OBTAINS ONLY WHEN 
ALL THE RRLATIVE DUTIES ARE MAINTAINED. 1. 
Conf. went to Ts‘e in his 86th year, and finding 
the reigning duke—styled King after his death 
—overshadowed by his ministers, and thinking 


一 But in this Confucius hardly appears to be | of setting aside his eldest son from the succes- 
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CHAPTER XII. 
with half a word settle litigations 
2. Tsze-loo never slept over a 


CHAPTER XIII. 
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1. The Master said, “ Ah! it is Yew, who could 


th 


promise, 


The Master said, “In hearing litigations, I am 


like any other body, What is necessary, is to cause the people to 


have no litigations,” 
o 


CHAPTER XIV, Tsze-chang asked about government, The Master 
said, “ The art of governing is to keep its ajfairs before the mind with- 
out weariness, and to practise them with undeviating consistency,” 

Cuarter XV, The Master said, “By extensively studying all 
learning, and keeping himself under the restraint of the rules of pro- 
priety, one may thus likewise not err from what is right.” 


sion, he shaped his answer to the questicn about 
government accordingly, 3 Bat 和 BR, ‘al- 
though I have the grain,’ 1 ¢,, my revenue, the 
tithe of the produce of the country. 看 得 
mm 食 a ( 食 aR. comp, TT a. xI. 
21), ‘shall I be able to eat it?’—intimating a 


sense of the danger he was expused to from his 
{nuubordinate officers, 


12. WITH WHAT ease 了 5SZB-LOO COTLD sFt- 
TLE LITIGATION8S，1， We translate here—could,’ 
and not~—‘can,’ because Conf, is not refer- 
ring to facts, but simply praising the disciple’s 
character. #8 =4 i ‘half a word.’ 
2. This par. is a note by the compilers, stating 
a fact about Tsze-loo, to illustrate what the 
Master said of him. {a is explained by Choo 
He by 留 ， ‘to leave,’ ‘to let remain.’ Its prim. 
mean, is 一 :to pass anight,’ We have in English, 
as given in the transl., a corresponding idiom.— 
In Ho An, I is taken as 一 

sided words,’ mean. that Tsze-loo could judge 
rightly on hearing half a case. again is ex- 


=, ‘one- 


plained by RR. ‘beforehand.'—‘ Tsze-loo made 
no promises beforehand.’ 
13. To PREVENT BETTER THAN TO DETERMINE 


LiticaTions. See the KB. IV. wz as 
oppos, to ix (prec. ch.) is used of civil causes 
(FF BA EX 2), and the other of criminal 
(FF FE Ay Fgh. Little stress is to be laid 


on the ‘I’ &. 5p 人 simply‘ One man is 
as good as another.’ Much stress is to be laid 
on 使 ， as=‘to influence to.’ 

14, THE ant oF GoveRxNine. E. a8 Oppos. 
to fT. must be an active verb, and is explained 
by Choo He as in the translation. 之 refers 


to 政 ， or, rather, that aspect of govern- 
ment about which Tsze-chang was inquiring. 


fk HE=hy HE 如 —, ‘first and last the 
somes’ VA. =F BH —, ‘externally 


and internally the same,’ 
| “ls. Hampi DIFFSBENT FROMX VL 15. 
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CHAPTER XVI. The Master said, “The superior man seeks to 
perfect the admirable qualities of men, and does not seek to perfect 
their badequalities. The mean man does the opposite of this.” 

CHAPTER XVII. Ke K‘ang asked Confucius about government. 
Confucius replied, “To govern means to rectify. If you lead on the 
people with correctness, who will dare not to be correct?” 

CHAPTER XVIII. Ke K‘ang distressed about the number of thieves 
in the state, inquired of Confucius about how to do away with them. 
Confucius said, “If you, sir, were not covetous, although you should 
reward them to do it, they would not steal.” 

Cuarrer XIX. Ke K‘ang asked Confucius about government, 
saying, “What do you say to killing the unprincipled for the good 
of the principled?” Confucius replied, “Sir, in carrying on your 
government, why should you use killing at all? Let your evnced 


16. Ovposite INFLURNCE UPON OTHERS OF 之 不 HK ‘given the fact of your not being 


THE SUPERIOR MAN AND THE MEAN MAX, 党 __ opts rR 
之 - 赏 民 


19, KILLING NOT TO BE TALKED OF BY RULERS; 
THY £ZFFECT OF THEIR EXAMPLE. In 就 有 
18. THE PEOPLE ARE MADE THTEVES BY THE 4. 就 is an active verb,= FX or 成 就 , 
EXAMPLE OF THEIR RULERS. This is a good in- | ; va Per © 
to complete,’ ‘to perfect. 


stance of Conf, boldness in reproving men in Pere tel A ， 
、 » sense, ey = 
power. Ke K‘ang had confirmed himself as vague sense, not positive virtue, but=‘nature, 


head of the Ke family, and entered into all its ‘character.’ Some for 上 would read f= 
usurpations, by taking off the infant nephew, Im. ‘to add upon,’ but 上 itself must here 


NS 
os 
> 


ambitious.’ 
17. GovBRXMENT MORAL IN 1T8 EXD, AND 
SFFICIENT BY EXAMPLE, 


1 is used in a 


who should have been its rightful chief. AER 
= 不 & ‘did not covet,’ i. e., a position and 


influence to which you have no right. 4 F- | 


have substantially that meaning. 草 as 


风 = 草 ， 加 之 以 风 ， “the grass, having 


the wind upon it.’ 
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The relation 


when the wind blows across it.” 
asked, “ What must the officer be, 


Such 
country ; he will be distinguished 


,也 
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desires be for what is good, and the people will be good. 
6 between superiors and inferiors, is‘like that between the wind and 
ib the grass, The grass must bend, 
CHAPTER XX. 1. Tsze-chang 
人 who ay be said to be distinguished ?” 
is 9. The Master said, “ What is it you call being distinguished?” 
J 3. Tsze-chang replied, “It is to be heard of through the state, to 
| be heard of through the family.” 
所 | 4. The Master said, “That is notoriety, not distinction. 
a 5. “Now, the man of distinction is solid and straightforward, and 
co loves righteousness. He examines people's words, and looks at their 
Se eountenances. He is anxious to humble himself to others. 
a aman will be distinguished in the 


in the family. 


¢ ei 20. THe MAN OF TRUE DISTINCTION, AND THE 
MAN oF NoTonteTr. 1. -f ‘a scholar,’ ‘an 
t o officer.’ The two ideas blend together in China. 
并 wm =i , ‘to reach all round.’ It includes 
$ én the ideas of being influential, and that in- 
j 

vi 


uence being acknowledged. 3. If bre under- 








ad 

stood of ‘an officer,’ then EFS asstimes him to 
~ of aprince of a state, and 在 家 ， 
that he is only the minister of a great officer, 


who is the head of « family. If, however, 士 


6 “Asto the man of notoriety, he assumes the appearance of vir- 


be understood of ‘a scholar,” FIs witl= fy i, 

‘the country,’ ‘people generally,’ and will== 
Y, peop 了 

族 党 ， ‘the circle of relatives and neighbours.” 


5. 也 者 ， seo 12. 下 人 一 下 is the verb, 
The dict. explains it 一 降 也 ， 自 “8 而 


下 也 ， “to descend. From being on high to be- 
come low. But it is here rather more still: aS 


K ‘to come down below ot/er men,’ 
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tue, but his actions are opposed to it, and he rests in this character 
without any doubts about himself. Such a man will be heard of in 
the country; he will be heard of in the family.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 1. Fan-ch‘e rambling with the Master under the 
trees about the rain-altars, said, “‘I venture to ask how to exalt vir- 
tue, to correct cherished evil, and to discover delusions.” 

2. The Master said, ‘Truly a good question ! 

3. “If doing what is to be done be made the first business, and 
success a secondary consideration ;一 is not this the way to exalt vir- 
tue? To assail one’s own wickedness and not assail that of others; 
一 ia not this the way to correct cherished evil? For a morning's 
anger, to disregard one’s own life, and involve that of his parents; 
—is not this a case of delusion?” 


CHAPTER XXII. 1. Fan Ch‘e asked about benevolence. The Mas- 
ter said, “It is to love all nen” He asked about knowledge. The 
Master said, “It is to know all men.” 

2. Fan Ch‘e did not. immediately understand these answers. 


with Fe §¢ & FG, in VI. 20, which also is 


21. How To EXALT VIRTUE, CORRECT VICK, AND 
MScOVER DELUSIONS. Comp. ch. 10. Here, as 


there, under the last point of the inquiry, Conf. 
simply indicates a case of delusion, and perhaps 
that is the best way to teach how to discover 

plusi = see XI. 25 
delusions generally. 1. 3 ap see XI. 25, 
11 ; followed here by », there must be 
reference to the trees growing about the al- 


tars. am formed from ‘heart’ and ‘to conceal,’ 
“us 


s=ssecret vice. 3, 先 事 Aa 4] —comp. 


the report of a conversation with Fan Che. 


—_ thi > hi me @ 

其 黔 ， 已 ， himself,’ ‘his own. A 
morning’s anger’ must be a small thing, but 
the consequences of giving way to it are very 


terrible. ‘The case is one of great delusion. 


22. ABOUT BENEVOLENCE AND WISDOM ;一 
HOW KNOWLEDGE SUBSERVES BENEVOLENCE. Fan 
Ch‘e might weil deem the Master's replies enig- 
matical, and, with the help of Tsze-hea’s ex- 
planations, the student still fluds it difficult to 
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3. The Master said, “Employ the upright and put aside all the 
crooked ;—in this way, the crooked can be made to be upright.” 

4. Fan Ch‘e retired, and seeing Tsze-hea he said to him, “A 
little ago, I had an interview with our Master, and asked him about 
knowledge. He said, ‘Employ the upright, and put aside all the 
crooked ;一 in this way, the crooked can be made to be upright.’ 
What did he mean ?” 

5. Tsze-hea said, “Truly rich is his saying! 

6. “Shun, being in possession of the empire, selected from among 
all the people and employed Kaou-yaou, on which all who were 
devoid of virtue disappeared. T‘ang being in possession of the em- 
pire, selected from among all the people, and employed E-yin, and 
all who were devoid of virtue disappeared.” 

CHAPTER XXIII. Tsze-kung asked about friendship. The Mas- 
ter said, “Faithfully admonish your friend, and kindly try to lead 
him. If you find him impracticable, stop. Do not disgrace yourself.” 


understand the chapter. 1. 仁 here, being 


oppored to, or distinct from, Ff, is to be taken 
as meaning ‘benevolence,’ and not as ‘perfect 
virtue,’ 2, 未 ， ‘not yet,’ Le not immediately, 


8. See II. 19. 4 up. 3d tone, in the dict. 
explained by > ‘formerly.’ 6, Kaou-yaou, 


and E-yin,—see the Shoo-king, IT. iii, and IIT. 
iv. Shun and T'ang showed their wisdom— 
their knowledge of men—in the selection of 
those ministers, That was their employment 
of the upright, and therefore all devoid of virtue 
disappeared, That was their making the crooked 
upright ;—and s0 their love reached to all. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. The philosoher Tsang said, “The superior, man 
on literary grounds meets with his friends, and by their friendship 


helps his virtue.” 
2E read 


23. PrupeNck IN FRIENDSHIP. 


&wh, as in IIL. 7, implying some degree of defe- 以 
literary studics and pursuits, 


rence. = 


HG, as in 1. 3, 1. 


24, Tue PRIEXDSTHIP or tim Kecn-Tsze, 
a, *by means of letters,’ © ¢, common 


BOOK XIII. TSZE-LOO. 


8 1B a a 
<i i 


A, Ze 政 。 


7 AA® 


FB 9 
Fat F 


之 子路 三 路 


CHAPTER I. 1，. Tsze-loo asked about government. The Master 
said, “Go before the people with your example, and be laborious in 


their affairs.” 


2. He requested further instruction, and was answered, “Be 


not weary in these things.” 
CHAPTER II. 1. 


Chung-kung, being chief minister to the head 


of the Ke family, asked about government. The Master said, “ Em- 


HEADpING or THIS Boox.—-F- 路 第 十 


=, ‘Tsze-loo.—Book XIII.’ Here, as in the 
last book, we have a number of subjects touched 
upon, all bearing more or less directly on the 
government of the state, and the cultivation of 
the person. ‘I'he book extends to thirty chap- 
ters. 

1, THE SECRET OF SUCCESS IX GOVERNING 18 
THE UNWEARIED EXAMPLE OP THE RULERS :一 从 
LESSON TO T'sze-Loo. 1. To what understood 


antecedents do the 之 refer? For the first, we 


may suppose R 一 先 =m Bg or wz 
R. ‘precede the people,’ ‘lead the people,’ that 
is, do so by the example of your personal con- 
duct. But we cannot in the second clause, bring 


之 (=B) in the same way under the regimen 


of is = , ‘to be 
laborious for them ;’ that is, to set them the 
example of diligence in agriculture, &c. It is 
better, however, according to the idiom I have 
several times pointed out, to take as giving 
a sort of neuter and general force to the preced- 


ing words, so that the expressions aré=‘exam- 
ple and laboriousness.’—K ‘ung Gan-kw6 under- 
stands the meaning differently:—‘set the peo- 
ple an example, and then you may make them 


labour.’ But this is not so good. 2. ik in 
old copies is i: The mcaging comes to the 


same, 
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ae be services of your various officers, pardon small ee 
Parkes to office men of virtue and talents.” 

2. Chung-kung said, “ How shall I know the men of virtue and 
talent, so that I may raise them to office?” He was answered, 
“Raise to office those whom you know. As to those whom you do 
not know, will others neglect them ?” 

Cnarrer IIL. 1. Tsze-loo said, “The prince of Wei has been 
waiting for you, in order with you to administer the government. 
What will you consider the first thing to be done?” 

2, The Master replied, ‘‘ What is necessary is to rectify names.” 

3. “So, indeed!” said Tsze-loo. “You are wide of the mark, 
Why must there be such rectification ?” 

The Master said, “How uncultivated you are, Yew! A su- 
perior man, in regard to what he does not know, shows a cautious 
reserve.” 


2, Tue DUTIES CHIEFLY To BE ATTENDRD TO 
BY A HEAD MINISTER ;一 人 Lxussox To Yen Yona. 


3, Tu SUPREME IMPORTANCE OF NAMES BE- 
IxG connect, 1, This conversation is assigned 
by Choo He to the 11th year of the duke Gae 


1. 先 有 Fi] —comp. VUI. 4,8. The 有 
司 are the various smaller officers, A head 
minister should assign them their duties, and 
not be interfering in them himeelf. His busi- 
ness is to examine into the manner in which 
they discharge them. And in ret so, he 
a overlook small faults. 2. 


BH comp. Ly JI] BE BB. in Ves, 
though the force of BB here is not so great as 
in that ch. Conf. meaning is, that Chung-kung 
need not trouble himself about a// men of worth. 
Let him advance those he knew. There was no 
fear that the others would be neglected. Comp. 
what is said on ‘ ka®wing men,’ in XL 22. 


of Loo, when Conf. was 69, and he returned 
from his wanderings to his native state. Tsze- 
loo had then been some time in the service of 
the duke Ch‘uh of Wei, who it would appear, 
bad been wishing to get the services of the sage 
himself, and the disciple did not think that hia 
Master would refuse to accept office, as he had 


not objected to Ais doing a0, 2. 名 must have 


here a special reference, which Taze-loo did not 
apprehend. Nor did the old interpr., for Ma 


Yung explains the 正 名 by 正 百 事 
之 Zn *to rectify the names of all things,’ 


On this view, the reply would indeed be ‘wide 
of the mark.’ The answer is substantially the 
same as the reply to duke King of Ts‘e about 
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5. “If names be not correct, language is not in accordance with 
the truth of things. If language be not in accordance with the 
truth of things, affairs cannot be carried on to success. 

6. ‘When affairs cannot be carried on to success, proprieties 
and music will not flourish. When proprieties and music do not 
flourish, punishments will not be properly awarded. When punish- 
ments are not properly awarded, the people do not know how to 
move hand or foot. 

7. ‘Therefore a superior man considers it necessary that the 
names he uses may be spoken appropriately, and also that what he 
speaks may be carried out appropriately. What the superior man 
requires, is just that in his words there may be nothing incorrect.” 

Cuarter IV 1. Fan Ch‘e requested to be taught husbandry, 
The Master said, “I am not so good for that as an old husbandman.” 
He requested also to be taught gardening, and was answered, “I 
am not so good for that as an old gardener.” 


govern. in XII. 11, that it obtains when the 
prince is prince, the father father, &c; that is, 
when each man in his relations is what the name 
of his relation would require. Now, the duke 
Ch'uh held the rule of Wei against his father; 
see VII. 14. Conf., from the necessity of the 
case and peculiarity of the circumstances, al- 
lowed his disciples, notwithstanding that, to 
take office in Wei; but at the time of this con- 
versation, Ch‘uh had been duke for nine years, 
and ought to have been so established that he 
could have taken the course of a filial son with- 
out subjecting the state to any risks. On this 
account, Conf, said he would begin with rec- 
tifying the name of the duke, that is, with re- 
和 airing him to resign the dukedom to his fa- 

er, and be what his name of son required 


him to be. See the HZ at: in boc. This view 


enables us to understand better the climax that 
follows, tho’ its successive steps are still not 


without difficulty. 让 名 乎 一 乎 may be 


taken as an exclamation, or asee‘is it not?" 4, 


天 如 一 关 is used in the same sense as in 


Ul. 18 The pbrase=‘is putting-aside-like,’ 
ie., the sup. man reserves and revolyea what he 
is in doubt about, and does not rashly speak. 6. 
‘Proprieties’ here are not ceremonial rules, but 
=s‘order,’ what such rules are designed to dis- 
play and secure. So, ‘music’ is equivalent to 
‘harmony,’ 1 8d tone, is the verb; x 中 
一 :do not hit the mark,’ 


4. A RULER HAS NOT TO OCCUPY HIM@ELF 
WITH WHAT IS PROPERLY THE BUSINESS OF TR 
PEOFLE。 It is to be supposed that Fan Ch‘e 


it 
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2. Fan Ch‘e having gone out, the Master said, “A small man, 
indecd, is Fan Seu!” 

3. “Ifa superior love propriety, the people will net dare not to 
be reverent. If he love righteousness, the people will not dare not 
to submit to jis example. If he love good faith, the people will not 
dare not to be sincere. Now, when these things obtain, the people 
froin all quarters will come to him, bearing their children on their 
backs. What need has he of @ knowledge of husbandry ?” 


Cuarter V. The Master said, “Though a man may be able to 
recite the three hyndred odes, yet if, when intrusted with a govern, 
mental charge, he knows not how to act, or if, when sent to any 
quarter on a mission, he cannot give his replies unassisted, notwith- 
standing the extent of his learning, of what practical use is it?” 


z 


qwas at this time in office somewhere, and think- 
fing of the Master, as the villager and high offi- 
cer did, IX. 2 and 6, that his knowledge em- 
braced almost every sulgject, te imagined that 
he might get lessons from him on the two sub- 
Sects he specifies, which he might nse for the 


benefit of the people. 1, R is properly the 
4 seed-sowing,’ and [fA], ‘a kitchen-garden,’ but 
they are used generally, as in the transl, 3. cd 
‘the feelings,’ ‘desires,’ but sometimes, as here, 
in the sense of ‘sincerity.’ #ip, often joined 


with 条 





, is a cloth with strings by which a 


Guild is strapped upon the back of its mother | 


or nurse,—This par. shows what people in office 


should leara. Conf. intended that it should be 
repeated to Fan Chre. 
6. LITERARY ACQUIREMENTS USELESS WITH- 


OUT PRACTICAL ABILITY. ay = Fy see il, 
2 allt ‘to croon over,’ as Chinese students dos 
= FR, ‘alone,’ i.e, 
unassisted by the individuals of his suite. 多 ， 
‘many,’ refer. to the 300 odes. 亦 ， ‘alao,’ here 
and in other places,=our ‘yet,’ ‘after all.’ = 
YB it is said, FA, ‘use,’ and $y 


is a mere expletive,— Fa FE Ay Fa, but cach 


term may have its meaning, as in the translation, 


here,=‘to have learned.’ ii 
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The Master said, “ When a prince's personal con- 


duct is correct, his government is effective without the issuing of 


orders. 

but they will not be followed.” 
Cuarrer VII. 

Wei are brothers.” 


CHAPTER VIIL 


If his personal conduct is not correct, he may issue orders, 
The Master said, “The government of Loo and 


The Master said of King, a scion of the ducal 
family of Wei, that he knew the economy of a family well. 


When 


he began to have means, he said, “Ha! here is a collection!” when 
they were a little increased, he said, ‘“ Ha! this is complete!” when he 
. . ? a . bd ” 
had become rich, he said, “Hal this is admirable! 
? ? 


CIHAPTER IX. 1. 
as driver of his carriage. 
9 


When the Master went to Wei, Yen Yew acted 


The Master observed, ‘How numerous are the people!” 


3. Yew said, “Since they are thus numerous, what more shall 
be done for them?” “Enrich them,” was the reply. 


6, [lis PERSONAL CONDUCT ALL IN ALL TO A 
RuLer. <A translator finds it impossible here 
to attain to the terse conciseness of his original. 

7. ‘Tuk SIMILAR CONDITION OF THE STATES OF 
Loo AND Wet, Comp. VI. 22. Loo’s state had 
been from the influence of Chow-kung, and Wei 


was the fief of his brother Fung (Bp, com- 


AL). They 
had, similarly, maintained an equal and brother- 
ly course in their progress, or, as it was in Con- 
fucius’ time, in their degeneracy, That portion 
of the present Ho-nan, which runs up and lies 
between Shan-se and Pih-chih-le, was the bulk 
ot Wei. 

8. Tur CONTENTMENT OF THE OFFICRR Kino, 
AND HIS INDIFFERENCE IN GETTING RICH. King 


monly known as K‘ang-shuh 
了 g 


was a great uticer of Wei, a scion of its ducal ， 


house. 35 居 室 is a difficult expression. 


Literally it is—tdwelt well in his house.’ 

implies that he was a married man, the head of 
a family. The 合 i says the phrase is 
equivalent to 党 家 ， ‘managed his family.’ 


Choo He explains 44 by WA Lies 之 
意 , 一 itis signiticant of indifference and care- 


lessness.’ Our word ‘ha!’ expressing surprise 
and satisfaction corresponds to it pretty nearly. 


The tii a says that the B is not to be un- 
derstood as if King really made these utter- 
ances, but that Conf. thus vividly represents 
how he felt. 
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4. “And when they have been enriched, what more shall be 
done?” The Master said, ‘Teach them.” 


CHAPTFR X. The Master said, “If there were any of the princes 
who would employ me, in the course of twelve months, I should have 


done something considerable. In three years, the government would 
be perfected.” 


CHAPTER XI. The Master said, “‘‘If good men were to govern a 
country in succession for a hundred years, they would be able to 
transform the violently bad, and dispense with capital punishments.’ 
True indeed is this saying!” 

OHAPTER XII. The Master said, “If a truly royal ruler were 
to arise, it would still require a generation, and then virtue would 
prevail.” 

9. A PROPLE NUMEROUS, WELL-OFF, AND EDU- U. Wat a HUNXDRED YEAR8 OF Goop Go- 
CATED, 15 THE GREAT ACHIEVEMENT OF GOVERN- | VERNMENT COULD EFFECT. Conf. quotes here a 


ment, 1. tk: ‘a servant,’ but here with the | saying of his time, and approves of it. HBR ow- 


mean. in the translation. That, indeed, ia the 


Ist . 区 
second meaning of the char. given in the dict. pee thee “的 he eg 加 hig IR, wo 


be equal to the violent,’ that is, to transform 
10. Conructus’ ESTIMATE OP WHAT HECOULD them. 法 , ‘to do away with killing,’ that 


DO, IF EMPLOYED TO ADMINISTER THE GOVERN” | is with capital punishments, unnecessary with 
MENT OP A STATE. af is to be distinguished | a transformed people. 


g " 7 
from 期 ， and 一 4a revolution of the year.’ 12, IN WHAT TIME A ROYAL RULER COULD 


wtlbaia lec caeeick 月 ay 而 已 可 aL TRANSPORM THE EMPIRE. + 者 ， ‘one who 


— _ | wasaking.’ The char. = is formed by three 
read together. fff) 已 does not signify, a8 让 | straight lines representing the three powers of 
often does, ‘and nothing more,’ but=‘and have,’ | Heaven, Earth, and Man, and a perpendicular 

| ee ange, | line, going through and uniting them, and thus 

- eg 已 经 ， # sign of the perfect tense. conveys the highest idea of power and influence. 
一 :Given twelve months, and there would bea | : 

passable result, In three years, there would be See the dict., char. 玉 . Here it means the 

a completion.’ 1 highest wisdem and virtue in the highest place. 
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Cuarter XIII. The Master said, “If a minister make his own 
conduct correct, what difficulty w ill he have in assisting in governs 
ment? Ifhe cannot rectify himsclf, what has he to do with rectifying 
others ?” 

CHAPTER XIV. The disciple Yen returning from the court, the 
Master said to him, ‘How are you so late?” He replied, “We had 
government business.” ‘The Master said, “It must have been family 
affairs. If there had been government business, though I am not 
now in office, I should have been consulted about it.’ 

Cuartsr XV. 1. The duke Ting asked whetlier there was a single 
sentence which could make a country prosperous. Confucius replied, 
“Such an effect cannot be expected from one sentence. 

2. “There is a saying, however, which people have—‘To be a 
prince is difficult; to be a minister is not easy.’ 
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The point of the ch. turns on the opposition of 


the phrases 有 政 and 其 事 j—at the 


court of the Ke family, that is, they had really 
been discussing matters of government, affecting 


世 ， *a generation,’ or thirty years. Sce note 


on II. 23, 1, The old interpr. take 位 a= 仁 
, ‘virtuous government.’—To save Ctnf. 


from the charge of yanity in what he says; in 
ch, 10, that he could accomplish in three years, 
it is said, that the perfection wHich He pretli- 
cates there would only be the foundation for 
the virtue here realized. 

13. ‘THaT HE BE PERSONALLY CORRECT RSSEN- 
TIAL TO AN OFFICER OF GOVERNMENT. Comp, 
ch. 6. 
goy., and not the ruler; appears from the phrase 


从政 ; see note on Vi. 6 With reference to 
the other phraseology of the ch., the thi A 
says that 从 政 embraces 正 rae , ‘the rec- 


tification of the prince,’ and TE EB. *the rec- 
tification of the people.’ 


14 Ag IRONICAL apMONITION TO YEN YEW on | 
THE USUBPING TENDENCIES UF THE Ke ramiby, , 


That the subject is here an officer of 


the state, and proper only for the prince's court. 
Conf, affects not to believe it, art says that at 
the chief’s court tlivy cotild only have been diss 


cussing the affairs uf his house. 不 = 以 一 
二 . s 

an inversion, and 以 = 用 ， ‘although I am 
now not employed." bie + low, 3d tone.—‘I should 
have been present and heard it.” Superannuated 
officers might go to court on occasions of emer 
gency, and might also be consulted on such, 
though the gen. rule was to allow them to retire 
at 70, See the Le Ke, Ei. 28. 

15. How THE PROSPERITY AND RUIN OF A 
COUNTRY MAY DEPEND ON TILK WULER’S VIEW oF 
TIS POSITION, HIS FERLING ITs eres 7 
ONLY CUERISUING A HEADSTHONG WILL, 


should suppose that —= = a = tl LBA aS 
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3. “Ifa ruler knows this,—the difficulty of being a prince,—may 
there not be expected from this one sentence the prosperity of his 
country ?” 

4. "The duke then said, “Is there a single sentence which can 
ruin a country?” Confucius replied, “Such an effect as that cannot 
be expected from one sentence. There is, however, the saying which 
people have—‘I have no pleasure in being a prince, only in that no 
one offer any opposition to what I say!’ 

5. “Ifa ruler's words be good, is it not also good that no one 
oppose them? But if they are not good, and no one opposes them, 
muy there not be expected from this one sentence the ruin of his 
country ?” 

CHAPTER XVI. 1, The duke of Shé asked about government. 

2. The Master said, “Good government obtains, when those who 
are near are made happy, and those who are far off are attracted.” 


the correspond, sent. below were comm. sayings, 
about which the duke aské, ina way to intimate 


his disbelief of them 一 有 HS is not 
here in the sense of ‘a spring,’ or ‘primum 
mobile,’ but= HH, in the sense of ‘ to expect,’ ‘to 
be expected from. = 名， as in 
If. 2. 2. It is only the first part of the saying 
‘on which Conf. dwells, ‘That is called +; the 
principal sentence; the other is only a at 
‘an accessory.’ 3. Some put a comma at the 


一 一 =e 


first ap, but it is better to take that 平 asa 
preposition ;一 ' May it not be expected that From 
this one word, &c.?’ Similarly, par. 4, ye isa 
prep.,==our in. 其 7 -F is used special- 
ly of the orders, rules, &c., which a ruler may 
issue. 


16. Goop GOVERNMENT SEEN FROM ITS BP- 
PECTS. 1. #, read sh@; see VII. 18. 2. Conf. is 


supposed to have in view the oppressive and ng- 
Gressive govt. of Teoo, to which She belonged. 
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CHAPTER XVII. Tsze-hea, being governor of Keu-foo, asked 


about government. 


The Master said, “Do not be desirous to have 
things done quickly; do not look at small advantages. 


Desire to 








have things done quickly prevents their beng done thoroughly. 
sera small advantages prevents great affairs from being ac- 
complished.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 1. The duke of Shé informed Confucius, say- 
ing, ‘“ Among us here there are those who may be styled upright in 
their conduct. If their father have stolen a sheep, they will bear wit- 


ness to the fact.” 


2. Confucius said, “Among us in our part of the country, those 


who are upright are different from this. 


The father conceals the 


misconduct of the son, and the son conceals the misconduct of the 


father. 


17. HAsTE AND SMALL ADVANTAGES NOT TO 
BE DESIRED IN GOVERNING. Keu-foo (foo, up. 
2d tone) was a small city in the western bor- 
ders of Loo. $k = HH the prohibitive par- 
ticle. 

18, NatuRAL DUTY AND UPRIGHTNESS IN 
couuision. 1. & 党 ， ‘our village,’ ‘our 
neighbourhood,’ but must be taken vague- 
ly, as in the transl.; comp. V. 21. We cannot 
say whether the duke is referring to one er 
more actual cases, or giving his opinion of what 
his paople would do. Conf, reply would incline 


Uprightness is to be found in this.” 


us to the latter view. In the SERB. accounts: 
are quoted of such cases, but they are probably 
founded on this chap. is ‘to steal on oc- 
casion,’ Te on some temptation, as when an- 
other person’s animal comes into my grounds, 
and I appropriate it, scems to convey here 
the idea of accusation, as well as of witnessing. 
2. 1H ZE EL FH —comp. I. 18,2. The ex- 


press. does not absolutely affirm that this is up- 
right, but that in this there is a better prin- 
ciple than in the other conduct—Any body but 
a Chinese will say that both the dnke's view of 
the subject and the sage’s were incomplete. 
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CHAPTER XIX. Fan Ch’e asked about perfect virtue. The Master 
said, “It is, in retirement, to be sedately grave; in the management 
of business, to be reverently attentive; in intercourse with others, to 
be strictly sincere. Though a man go among rude uncultivated 
tribes, these qualities may not be neglected.” 

CHAPTER od 1. Tsze-kung asked, saying, “ What qualities must 
@ man possess to entitle him to be called an officer?” The Master 
said, ‘“ He who in his conduct of himself maintains a sense of shame, 
and when sent to any quarter will not disgrace his prince’s commis- 
sion, deserves to be called an officer.” 

2. Tsze-kung pursued, “I venture to ask who may be placed in 
the next lower rank?” and he was told, ‘“ He whom the circle of his 
relatives pronounce to be filial, whom his fellow-villagers and neigh- 
bours pronounce to be fraternal.” 

3. Again the disciple asked, “I venture to ask about the class 
still next in order.” The Master said, “They are determined to be 
sincere in what they say, and to carry out what they do. They are 
obstinate little men. Yet perhaps they may make the next class.” 


19, Crtanactentstics oF PERFPCT virtue. | put the officer. Hit. ‘has shame,’ i ¢., will 


his is the third ti hat Fan Chre i 
dined waste wan eden hey eed Tepe avoid all bad conduct which would subject him 
sented as quest, the Master about f =, and it is 


supposed by some to have been the first in order. 
居 gE (up. 2d tone), in oppos. to aw 事 ,= 
“dwelling alone,’ ‘in retirement.’ is a verb, 
as in V, 18, 2= 往 ， ‘to go to,’ 


20, DIFFERENT CLASSES OF MEN WHO IN THETR 
SEVERAL DEGREES MAY BE STYLED OFFICERS, 
AND THE INFERIORITY OF TNE MASS OF THE 


orricers OF (CONFDCIUS time. 1. comp, 
ou SIL 20. Here it denolos—not the scholar, 


to reproach. 2. Sfp, is ‘a designation for all 
who form one body having the same ancestor,’ 
-是 同宗 共 族 之 称 Thee are 
also called ‘nine branches of kindred,’ 
being all of the same surname from the great- 
great-grandfather to the great-great-grandson, 
=f: not simply ‘brotherly,’ in the strict 
sense, but ‘submissive,’ giving due honour to all 
older than himself. 3. RE ‘the sound of stones.” 
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4. Tsze-kung finally inquired, “Of what sort are those of the 
present day, who engage in government?” The Master said, ‘‘Pooh! 
they are so many pecks and hampers, not worth being taken into 
account.” 

CHAPTER XXI. The Master said, “Since I cannot get men 
pursuing the due medium, to whom I might communicate my 
mstructions, I must find the ardent and the eautiously-decided, 
The ardent will advance and lay hold of truth; the cautiously-decided 
will keep themselves from what is wrong.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 1, The Master said, “The people of the south 
have a saying—‘A man without constancy cannot be either a wizard 
or a doctor.’ Good! 

2. “Inconstant in his virtue, he will be visited with disgrace.” 


pats ris wR, “stone like.’ The dict., with ref. 
to this passage, explains it 一 小 人 Si, ‘the 
appearance of a small man.’ 4. 斗 符 之 人 


i. ¢., mere utensils, Comp. on II. 12. 


21. Conrucivs OBLIGED TO CONTEST HIMSELF 
WITH THE ARDEBT AND CAUTIOUS AS DISCIPLES. 


\ 
Y 


acem to denote caution, but yet not a caution 
which may not be combined with decision. 有 


所 不 篇 ， ‘have what they will not do.’ 


22, Tuk IMPORTANCE OF FIXITY AND COX+ 
ATANCY OF MIxD, 1. I translate 了 by ‘wizard,’ 


for want of a better term, In the Chow Le, 
Bk. XXVI, the woo appear sustaining a sort 


Comp. V. 21, and Meucius VIL ii. 37. Bl 之 


is explain, as in the transl 一 以 道 ta Zz 
The at He however, gives simply— 和 与 之 


, ‘dwell together with them,’ and treats 


the ch. as if it had no reference to the trans- 
mission of the sage’s doctrines, or to his disci- 


ples. DA th, FE 4B Sf-,—comp. ch. 8, 2. 


a8 is explained in the diet. by 福 S., ‘con- 
tracted and urgent.’ Oppos. to 和 狂 ， it would 


of official status, regularly called in to bring 
down spiritual beings, obtain showers, &c. They 
are distinguished as men and women, though 


nia is often feminine, ‘a witch,’ as opposed 


to ag, ‘a wizard,’ Conf. use of the saying, 
ace. to Choo He, is this:—‘Since such small 
people must have constancy, how much more 
ought others to have it!’ The ranking of the 
doctors and wizards together sufficiently shows 
what was the position of the healing art in 
those days,—-Ching K‘ang-shing interprets this 
par. quite inadmissibly:— wizards and doctors 
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3. The Master said, “This arises simply 
CHAPTER XXIII. The Master said, “ 
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. 小 
from not prognosticating.” 
The superior man is affable, 


A 


but not adulatory; the mean is adulatory, but not affable.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tsze-kung asked saying, “What do 
of a man who is loved by all the people of his village?” 


ou say 
he Mas- 


ter replied, “We may not for that accord our approval of him.” 
“And what do you say of him who is hated by all the people of 


his village?” 
that he is bad. 


he Master said, “We may not for that conclude 
It is better than either of these cases that the good 


in the village love him, and the bad hate him.” 
CHAPTER XXV, The Master said, ‘The superior man is easy to 


serve and difficult to please. 


If you try to please him in any way 


which is not accordant with right, he will not be pleased, But in his 
employment of men, he uses them according to their capacity, The 


cannot manage people who have no constancy,’ 
2. This is a quotation from the Yih-king, dia- 
gram ee 
Some bring out from it the mean. in the tranala- 
tion.—Ch‘ing K’ang-shing says:—‘ By the Yih 
We prognosticate good and evil, but in it there is 
Bo prognostication of people without constancy.’ 
23. THE DIFFERENT MANNERS OF THE 8UPE- 
RIOR AND THE MEAN MAN. Comp. II. 14, but 
here the parties are contrasted in their more 
private intercourse with others. 同 ， ‘agreeing 
with,'=-flattering. 
4 OW, TO JUDGE OF A MAN FROM THE 
LIKINGS AND DISLIKINGS OF OTHXRS, WE MUST 


KNOW THB CHARACTERS OF THOSE OTHERS. 未 \ 


. 8, This is inexplicable to Choo He. | > 


:—lit., ‘not yet may,’ The general mean, of 

in, sentence ia often plain, and yet we are 
puzzled to supply exactly the subjects, auxili- 
aries, &., which other languages require, In 
rendering the phrase, I have followed many of 
the paraphrasts, who complete it thus:— 


fis HL 5 FE tH, oa Fe HY fs LH 
u 也 . In the = , however, the second 
occurrence of it is expanded in the same way 
as the first. 
25. DUrPrBRENCE BETWEEN THE SUPERIOR AND 
THE MEAN MAN IN THEIR RELATION TO THOSE EM- 


PLOYED BY THEM, Hi itm Hea (=P. 


一 as in the transl., or we may render,—‘is easily 
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mean man is difficult to serve, and easy to please. 


 engne him, though it be in a way 
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If you try to 
which is not accordant with right, 


le may be pleased. But in his employment of men, he wishes them 


to be equal to everything.” 

Cuavrer XXVI The Master 
dignified ease w ithout pride. 
dignified ease." 


“CHAPTER XXVIII. The Master 


said, “The superior man has a 


The mean man has pride without a 


said, “The firm, the enduring, 


the simple, and the modest, are near to virtue.” 


Cuarter XXVIII. 


said, “He must be thus,—earnest, 


Tsze-loo asked saying, “ What qualities must 
a man 下 to entitle him to be called a scholar?” 


The Master 
urgent, and bland :—among his 


fr iends, earnest and urgent; among his brethren, bland.” 


served, but is pleased with difficulty,’ 器 之 ， 
—see II, 12, 器 being here a verb. 求 ine 
is the opposite of Bs 之 ; an 一 以 全 材 


身 a ‘he requires all capa- 
bilities from a single man.’ 


26, THE DIFFERENT AIR AND BEARING OF THE 
SUPERION AND THE MEAN MAN. 


27. NATURAL QUALITIES WHICH ARE FAVOUR- 
ABLE TO VIRTUE, i: ‘wood,’ here an adj., but 


not our ‘wooden,’ It= 


TERE ‘simple,’ ‘plain.’ 
Est see 1V. 24. The gloss on it here is— fe 
$ti, ‘slow and blunt.’ ‘Modest’ seems to be 
the idea. 

28. QUALITIES THAT MARK THE SCHOLAR IN 
SOCIAL INTERCOURSE, This is the same question 
as in ch. 20, 1, bat 二 is here ‘the scholar,’ the 
gentleman of education, without reference to his 
being in office or not. 
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The Master said, “Let a good man teach the 
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poy seven years, and they may then likewise be employed in war.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


29. How THE GOVERNMENT OF A GOOD RULER 
WILL PREPARE THE PROPLE FOR WAR. 著 人 ， 
‘a good man,’—spoken with reference to him 
asaruler. The teaching is not to be under- 
stood of military training, but of the duties of 
life and citizenship ; a rere so taught are mo- 
rally fitted to fight for their government. What 
military training may be included in the teach- 
ing, would merely be the hunting and drilling 


The Master ‘said, “To lead an uninstructed peo- 
ple to war, is to throw them away.” 


in the people’s repose from the toils of agricul- 
ture. FX ‘weapons of war.’ 可 以 Ell 戎 ， 
一 :they may go to their weapons,’ 


30, THAT PEOPLE MUST BE TAUGHT, TO PRE- 
PARE THEM FoR WAR, Comp. the last ch. Tho 


lang. is very strong, and being understood 


as in last ch., shows how Conf, valued education 
for all classea, 
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CHAPTER I. 


Héen asked what was shameful. 


HEEN-WAN. 


+" 


wh 
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The Master said, 


+8 


“When good government prevails in a state, to be thinking only of 
his salary ; and, when bad government prevails, to be thinking, in the 
same way, only ‘of his salary Sa. is shameful.” 


Heaptnc or THI8 Boox.— 
‘Héen asked—No, XIV. T e 于 第 十 4. 


Ping Ohi says, ‘In this Book we have the 


characters of the Three Kings, and Two Chiefs, 
the courses proper for princes and great officers, 
the practice of virtue, the knowledge of what 
is shameful, personal cultivation, and the tran- 
quillizing of the people ;—all subjects of great 
importance in government. They are therefore 
collected together, and arranged after the last 
chapter which commences with an inquiry 
about government.’ Some writers are of opinion 
that the whole book was compiled by Héen 
or Yuen Sze, who appears in the first chapter. 


1. Iv 18 SHAMEFUL IN AN OFFICER TO BE CAR- 
ING ONLY ABOUT 118 EMOLUMENT. LHéen is the 
Yuen Sze of VI. 3, and if we suppose Conf, 
answer designed to have a practical application 
to himself, it is not easily reconcileable with 
what appears of his character, in that other 


place. , here= jf, ‘emolument,’ but its 


meaning nat be pregnant and intensive, as in 
the transl. If we do not take it so, the senti- 
ment is contradictory to VIII. 13,3. K* ung 
Gan-kws, however, takes the following view of 
the reply :—‘ When a country is well governed, 
emolument is right; when a country is ill-go- 
yerned ! to take office and emolument is shame- 
ful” I prefer the construction of Choo Le, 
which appears ip the translation. 
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Cuarter II. 1. 
ments, and covetousness are repressed, may this 
virtue?” 

2. The Master said, “This may be regarded as the achievement 
of what is difficult. But I do not know that it is to be deemed per- 
fect virtue.” 

CHAPTER III. The Master said, “The scholar who cherishes the 
love of comfort, is not fit to be deemed a scholar.” 

CHAPTER IV. The Master said, ‘When good government pre- 
vails in a state, language may be wtf and bold, and actions the 
same. When bad government prevails, the actions may be lofty 
and bold, but the language may be with some reserve.” 

CHAPTER V. The Master said, “The virtuous will be sure to 
speak correctly, but those whose speech is good may not always be 
virtuous, Men of principle are sure to be bold, but those who are 
bold may not always be men of principle.” 


“When the love of superiority, boasting, resent- 
deemed perfect 


2. TRE PRAISE OF PRRFECT VIRTUS 18 NOT TO 





BE ALLOWED FOR THE REPRESSION OF BaD FEEL- 
ixcs. In Ho An, this ch, is joined to the 
preceding, and Choo He also takes the first par. 


to be a question of Yuen Héen. 1 , ‘over- 


coming,’ Le here=‘the love of superiority.’ 伐 ， 
as in V. 25, 3. 不 FF, ‘do not go,’ i.e, are 
not allowed to have their way,=-are repressetl. 
2. HE, ‘ditficult,—the doing what is difficult. 

is guoad 1 一 :as to its being perfect 
virtue, that I do not know.’ 


3. A SCHOLAR MUST BE AIMING AT WHAT 18 
HIGHER THAN COMFORT OK 了 AS 局， Comp. 


IV.11, The #§ 居 here is akin to the ff 
+ there. Comp. also IV. 9. 

4, WHAT ong pons MUST ALWAYS BE RIGHT} 
WHAT ONE FEELS NEED SOT ALWAYS BR SPOKEN? 
一 人 LESSON OF PRUDENCE. Bsa for - as in 


VII. 35. , ‘terror from being in a high 
seeing then ‘danger,’ ‘dangerous.’ It is used 
tere in a good sense, meaning ‘lofty, and what 
may seem to be, or really be, dangerous,’ un+ 
der a bad government, where good principles 
do not prevail. 

5, We MAY PREDICATE THE EXTERNAL FROM 


THE INTERNAL, BUT NoT VICE VERSA. The 有 
== must be understood of virtuous speaking 
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Cnarter VI. Nan-kung Kwoh, submitting an inquiry to Con- 
fucius, said, “ E was skilful at archery, and Ngaou could move a 
boat along upon the land, but neither of them died a natural death. 
Yu and Tseih personally wrought at the toils of husbandry, and 
they became possessors of the empire.” The Master made no reply; 
but when Nan-kung Kwoh went out, he said, “A superior man in- 
deed is this! An esteemer of virtue indeed is this!” 


CHAPTER VII. The Master said, “Superior men, and yet not al- 
ways virtuous, there have been, alas! But there never has been a 
mean man, and, at the same time,virtuous.” 


and ‘virtuously,’ or ‘correctly,’ be supplied to 
bring out the sense. A translator is puzzled 


to render 4 者 differently from 有 德 
. I have said ‘men of principle,’ the oppo- 
sition being between moral and animal courage; 
yet the men of principle may not be without 
the other, in order to their doing justice to 
themselves. 

6. EMINENT PROWESS CONDUCTING TO RUIN; 
EMINENT VIRTUE LEADING TO EMPIRE, THE MO- 
pesty or Conructus. Nan-kung Kwoh is said 
by Choo He to have been the same as Nan 
Yung in V. 1, But this is doubtful. See on Nan 
Yung there. Kwoh, it is said, insinuated in 
his remark an inquiry, whether Conf. was not 
like Yu or Tseih, and the great men of the time 
80 many Es and Ngaous; and the sage was mo- 
destly silent upon the subject. E and Ngaou 
carry us back to the 22d century before Christ. 
The first belonged to a family of princelets, fa- 
mous, from the time of the emperor (B.C. 
2482), for their archery, and dethroned the em- 


peror How Seang (后 相 》 B.C, 2145, E was 


afterwards slain by his minister, Han Tsuh,. 
( 寒 TE who then married his.wife, and one 


of their sons (=, Keaou) was the individual. 
here named Ngaou, who was subsequently de- 
stroyed by the emperor Shaou-k‘ang, the post- 
humous son of How-seang. Tscih was the son 
of the emperor , of whose birth many prov 


digies are narrat and appears in the Shoo- 


king as 后 BB the minister of agriculture to 
Yaou and Shun, by name aE. The Chow family 


traced their descent lineally from him, so that 
though the empire only came to his descendants 
more than a thousand years after his time, 
Nan-kung Kwoh speaks as 这 he had got it 


himself, as Yu did. AP AE FE A— 
comp. V. 2. 

7. Tue HIGHEST VIRTUE NOT EASILY ATTAINED 
TO, AND INCOMPATIBLE WITH MEANNESS. Comp, 
IV. 4. We must supply the ‘always,’ to bring 
out the meaning. 
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Cuaprer VIII. The Master said, “Can there be love which does 
not lead to strictness with its object? Can there be loyalty which 
does not lead to the instruction of its object?” 


CHAPTER 1X. The Master said, “In pre 
notifications, P‘e Shin first made the roug 


aring the governmental 
draught; She-shuh ex- 


amined and discussed its contents; Tsze-yu, the paps a of Foreign 


intercourse, then made additions, or subtractions; an 


, finally, Tsze- 


ch‘an of Tung-le gave it the proper elegance and finish.” 


Cuarrer X. 
said, “He was a kind man.” 


9. He asked about Tsze-se. The Master said, 


That man!” 


3. He asked about Kwan Chung. 


1. Some one asked about Tsze-ch‘an. 


The Master 
“That man! 


“For him,” said the Master, 


“the city of P‘een, with three hundred families, was taken from the 


chief of the Pih family, who did not utter a murmuring word, 
though, till he was toothless, he had only coarse rice to eat.” 


& A LESSON FOR PARENTS AND MINISTERS, 
THAT THEY MUST BE STRICT AND DECIDED. 5, 


being || with =f, is a verb, and conveys the 
7 


meaning in the translation, diff. from the mean- 
ing of the term in XIII. 5. K'ung Gan-kwi 
tukes it in the sense of ‘to soothe,’ ‘comfort,’ 
low. 3d tone, but that does not suit the paral- 
lelism. 

9, THE EXCELLENCE OF THE OFFICIAL NOTI- 
FICATIONS OF CHUING, OWING TO THE ABILITY OP 
yorr or ITS orricers. The state of Ch‘ing, 
small and surrounded by powerful neighbours, 
was yet fortunate in having able ministers, 
through whose mode of conducting its govern- 


ment it enjoyed considerable prosperity. A 


with ref. to this passage, is explained in the dict. | See 





by BC > BA EF ZZ BPH ‘the language of 


government orders, covenants, and conferences.” 
See the Chow Le, XXV, p. 11。 Tsze-ch‘an (see 
V. 15,) was the chicf minister of the State, and 
in preparing such documents first used the ser- 
vices of Pe Shin, who was noted for his wise 
planning of matters. *She-shuh’ shows the rela- 
tion of the officer indicated to the ruling family. 


His name was Yew-kcih ( 游 吉 ) The pro- 


vince of the FF 人 wa 一 主 国 使 Zits 


‘to superintend the ceremonies of communica- 
tion with other states.’ See the Chow Le, 
XXXIV, p. 13. 

10. THe supGMENT OF ConFUuciUs CONCERS~ 
ing 'Tszk-CH‘AN, TSzb-8E, AND Kwan CHUNG， 1 
V.15. 2. Tsze-se was the chief minister 
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Cuarter XI. The Master said, “To be poor without murmuring 
is difficult. To be rich without being proud is easy.” 

CHAPTER XII. The Master said, “‘ Mang Kung-ch‘% is more than 
fit to be chief officer in the families of Chaou and Wei, but he is not 
dit to be minister to either of the states T'ang or Séé.” 

CHAPTER XIII. 1. Tsze-loo asked what constituted a coMPLETE 
man. The Master said, ‘Suppose a man with the knowledge of 
Tsang Woo-chung, the freedom from covetousness of Kung-ch‘%, 
the bravery of Chwang of Peen, and the varied talents of Yen 
K‘ew ; add to these the accomplishments of the rules of propriety 
and music:—such an one might be reckoned a COMPLETE man.” 

2. He then added, “But what is the necessity for a complete 
man of the present day to have all these things? The man, who in 


D 


of Tsoo. He had refused to accept the nomin- 
ation to the sovereignty of the state in prefer- 
enee to the rightful heir, but did not oppose 
the usurping tendencies of the rulera of Tsoo. 
He had moreover opposed the wish of king 
Ch‘aou to employ the sage. 3. Kwan Chung, 
—see IL. 22. To reward his merits, the duke 
Iiwan conferred on him the domain of the offi- 
cer mentioned in the text, who had been guilty 
of some offence. His submitting, as he did, to 
his changed fortunes was the best tribute to 
Kwan's excellence. 

11. Jr 18 HARDER TO DEAR POVERTY ARIGHT 
THAN TO CaRRY RICHES。 This sentiment may 
be controverted. 

12. Tue capacity oF MAYG Kune-cn's, 
Kung-ch‘s was the head of the Ming, or Chung- 
sun family, and, acc. to the ‘Historical Records,’ 
was regarded by Cont. more than any other great 


man of the times in Loo, His estimate of him 
however, as appears here, was not very high. 
In the sage’s time, the government of the state 


of Tsin GP was in the hands of the three 


families, Chaou, Wei, and Han Ci which 
afterwards divided the territory among them- 
selves, and became, as we shall see in the times 
of Mencius, three independent principalities. 


老 ,= 家 臣 之 长 ， ‘head of the ministers 


of a family,’ often called T'ang was 


a small state, the place of which is seen in the 
district of the same name in the dep of Yen~ 
chow. Sé¢ was another small state adjacent 
to it. 

13. OF THE COMPLETE MAN :一 人 CONVERSATION 
WITH Tsze-Loo. 1. Tsang Woo-chung had 
been an officer of Loo in the reigu anterior to 
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the view of gain thinks of righteousness ; who in the view of danger 
is prepared to give up his life; and who does not forget an old 
oe however far back it extends :一 such a man may be reckon- 

8 COMPLETE man.” 

CHAPTER XIV. 1. The Master asked Kung-ming Kea about 
Kung-shuh W&n, saying, “Is it true that your master speaks not, 
laughs not, and takes not?” 

2. Kung-ming Kea replied, “This has arisen from the reporters 
going beyond the truth—My master speaks when it is the time to 
speak, and so men do not get tired of his speaking. He laughs 
when there is occasion to be joyful, and so men do not get tired of 
his laughing. He takes when it is consistent with righteousness to 
do so, and so men do not get tired of his taking.” The Master said, 
“So! But is it so with him?” 


that in which Conf. was born. So it was 


his reputation for wisdom that the people gave rs 


him the title of a pay 人 


his honor. epithet, and 仲 denotes his family 
place, among his brothers. Chwang, it is said 
by Choo He, after Chow ( 周 ) one of the oldest 
commentators, whose surname only has come 
down to us, was “fy » ‘great officer 
of the city of Peen.’ In the ‘Great collection 
of Surnames,’ a secondary branch of a family of 
the state of Tsaou ( J) having settled in Loo, 
and being gifted with Peen, its members took 
their surname thence, For the history of Chwang 


, or ‘sage.’ Woo was 


FAR implies that there was a higher 
style of man still, to whom the epithet complete 
would be more fully applicable. 2. The FY is 
to be understood of Confucius, though some 
suppose that Tsze-loo is the speaker. 要 up. 


Ist tone,= 4), ‘an agreement,’ ‘a covenant ;一 
‘a long agreement, he does not forget the words 
of his whole life.’ The meaning is what ap- 
pears in the translation. 

14. Tue CHARACTER oF 及 UKXG-SHUH was, 
WHO WAS SAID NEITHER TO SPEAK, NOR LAUGH, * 
NOR TAKE, 1, Wan was the hon. epithet of the 


individual in question, by name Che ABD. or, 


and of Woo-chung, seeghe $ BB, in loc. 亦 可 as some say, Fé (Be. an officer of he state of 
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Cuarter XV. The Master said, “Tsang Woo-chung, keeping 
possession of Fang, asked of the duke of Loo to appoint a successor 
to him in his family. Although it may be said that he was not 
using force with his sovereign, I believe he was.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The Master said, “The duke Wn of Tsin was 


erafty and not upright. The duke Hwan of Ts‘e was upright and 


not crafty.” 
CHAPTER XVII. 1. 


Tsze-loo said, “The duke Hwan caused his 


brother Kew to be killed, when Shaou Hwith died with his master, 


but Kwan Chung did not die. 
in virtue?” 


Wei. He was descended from the duke 


and was himself the founder of the ake ik 
family, being so designated, I suppose, because 
of his relation to the reigning duke. Of Kung- 
ming Kea nothing scems to be known. 2. 其 


然 ,一 “it reference to Kea’s account of Kung- 


shuh Wan. $$ 其 HK Sf intimates Conf. 


opinion that Kea was himself going beyond the 
truth. 

15. Conpgmxation or TsANXG Woo-cnone 
FOR FORCING A FAVOUR FROM HIS PRINCE, 
Woo-chung (see ch, 13) was obliged to fly from 
Loo, by the animosity of the Mang family, and 


took refuge in Choo Kf As the head of the 


Teang family, it devolved on him to offer the 
sacrifices in the ancestral temple, and he wished 
one of lis half-brothers to be made the head of 
the family, in his room, that thoee might not be 
neglected. To strengthen the application for 
this, which he contrived to get made, he return- 
ed himself te the city of Fang, which belonged 
to his family, and thence sent a message to the 
court, which was tantamount to a threat that if 
the application were not granted, he would hold 
possession of the place. This was what Con- 


fucius condemned,—the 以 in a matter 
which should have been left to the duke'’s grace. 


See all the circumstances in the 左 传 ， aE 
公 二 十 三 年 . 要 ， up. let tone, as in ch. 





May not I say that he was wanting 


18, but with a diff. meaning, =P}, “to force to 
do,’ 

16. THE DIFFERENT CHARACTERS OF TIE 
pugrs Wan or TS AND Hwan ov Ts‘e, Hwan 
and Wan were the two first of the five leaders 
of the princes of the empire, who play an im- 
portant part in Chinese history, during the 
period of the Chow dynasty known as the Ch‘an 
Te'ew ( 春 AK). Hwan ruled in Tee B.C, 
683-640, and Wan in Tsin B, C. 635-627, Of 
duke Hwan, see the next ch, The attributes 
mentioned by Conf, are not to be taken abso- 
lutely, but as respectively predominating in the 
two chiefs, 

17 Tue wentt OP Kwan Caunc:—a conver- 


BATION WITHE TszE-Loo, 1. AF #4 ‘the 
duke's son Kew,’ but, to avoid the awkwardness 
of that rendering, I say 一 :his brother.’ Hwan 


(the hon. ep. His name was 小 白 -) and Kew 


had both been refugees in different states, the 
latter having been carried into Loo, away from 
the troubles and dangers of T's‘e, by the minis- 
ters, Kwan Chung and Shaou Hwuh. On the 
death of the prince of Ts‘e, Hwan anticipated 
Kew, got to Ts‘e, and took possession of the 
state. Soon after, he required the duke of Loo 
to put his brother to death, and to deliver up 


the two ministers, when Shaou ( here= f3]}) 


Hwuh chose to dash his brains out, and die 
with his master, while Kwan Chung returned 
gladly to Ts'e took service with Hwan, became 
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2. The Master said, “The duke Hwan assembled all the princes 
together, and that not with weapons of war and chariots:—it was 


all through the influence of Kwan Chung. 


Whose beneficence was 


like his? Whose beneficence was like his?” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 1. 
hend, was wanting in virtue. 


Tsze-kung said, “Kwan Chung, I appre- 
When the duke Hwan cause 


his 


brother Kew to be killed, Kwan Chung was not able to die with 


him. 


Moreover, he became prime minister to Hwan.” 


2. The Master said, “ Kwan Chung acted as prime minister to 
the duke Hwan, made him leader of all the princes, and united and 


rectified the whole empire. 


Down to the present day, the people 


enjoy the gifts which he conferred. But for Kwan Chung, we 
should now be wearing our hair dishevelled, and the lappets of our 


coats buttoning on the left side. 


his prime minister, and made him supreme 
arbiter among the various chiet’s of the empire. 
Such conduct was condemned by Tsze-loo. 


4 7 Zz isa peculiar expression. 2. Conf. 
defends Kwan Chung, on the ground of the 
services which he rendered, using 仁 in a dif- 
ferent acceptation from that intended by the 
disciple. Iu: upper Ist tone, explained in the 


dict. by 聚 ， synonymous with Le. though the 


at Ki makes out more than nine assemblages 
of princes under the presidency of duke Hwan, 


He = ate do HLH, win te 
translation. 

ls. ‘Tue merit OF Kwan CHUNG :一 人 con- 
YERsATIOX wird Tszu-KUNG. 1, Tsze-loo’s 
doubts about Kwan Chung arose frou his not 


dying with the prince Kew ; Tsze-kung’s turned 
principally on his subsequently becoming pre- 


mier to Hwan, 2. 甘 = JE: ‘to rectify,’ ‘reduce 
to order.’ —~ blends with 匡 its own verbal 
ty, 9 Jill ‘ Arr) ’ 
force,=‘ to unite. = fitk, not,’ ‘if not. R 
(p'e, low. Ist tone,) HB —see the Le-ke, IL. 
iii, 14, where this is mentioned as a character- 
istic of the eastern barbarians. 左 HE—see 
the Shoo-king, V. xxv. 13. A note in the 集 
ae ys, that anciently the right was the position 


of honour, and the right hand, moreover, is the 
more convenient for use, but the practice of the 
barbarians was contrary to that of China in 
both points. The sent. of Conf. is, that but for 
Kwan Chung, his countrymen would have sunk 
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“Will you require from him the small fidelity of common 


men and common women, who would commit suicide in a stream 
or ditch, no one a ts thing about them?” 


CHAPTER XIX. 1. 


he officer, Séen, who had been family- 


minister to Kung-shuh Wan, ascended to the prince's court in com- 


pany with Wan. 


2. The Master, having heard of it, said, “He deserves to be con- 


sidered WAN.” 


CHAPTER XX. 1. The Master was speakin 


about the unprin- 


cipled course of the duke Ling of Wei, when Ke K‘ang said, “Since 
he is of such a character, how is it he does not lose his throne?” 


2. 


to the state of the rude tribes about them, 3. 


匹夫 , 匹 刀 一 Tss 该 = 小 信 ， 
*small fidelity,’ by which is intended the faith- 
fulness of a married couple of the common 

ple, where the husband takes no concubine 
in addition to his wife. The argument is this :一 
*Do you think Kwan Chung should have con- 
sidered himself bound to Kew, as a common 
man considers himself bound to his wife? And 
would you have had him commit suicide, as 
common people will do on any slight occasion?’ 
Commentators say that there is underlying the 
vindication this fact >that Kwan Chung and 
Shaou Hwuh’s adherence to Kew was wrong in 
the first place, Kew being the younger brother. 
Chung’s conduct therefore was not to be judged 
as if Kew had been the senior. There is nothing 
of this, however, in Confucius’ words. He vindi- 
cates Chung simply on the ground of his sub- 
sequent services, and his reference to ‘ the small 
fidelity’ of husband and wife among the com- 


mon people is very unhappy. 自 KK, ‘to 
strangle one’s-self,’ but in connection with 


iG ye the phrase must be understood gener- 
ally,=‘to commit suicide,’ 


Confucius said, “The Chung-shuh, Yu, has the superinten- 


19. The MERIT or Kung-snun Wan IN REB- 
COMMENDING TO OFFICE A MAX OF worRTH, 1, 
Kung-shuh Wan,—see ch. 14. The par. is to 
be understood as intimating that Kung-shuh, 
seeing the worth and capacity of his minister, 
had recommended him to his sovereign, and 
afterwards was not ashamed to appear in thé 
same rank with him at court. := our 


‘duke’s,’ i.e, the duke’s court, 2. De as an 
honorary epithet, sometimes means 一 多 BR 


- 位 ， ‘He who confers on a common man 
rank and office.’ 

20, THe IMPORTANCE OF GOOD AND ABLE 
MINISTERS :一 SEEN IN THE STATE OF Wer. 1, 
Ling was the hon. epithet of Yuen (FO) duke of 
Wei. B. C. 533-492. He was the husband of 
Nan-tsze, VI. 26. 2. The Chung-shuh, Yu, is 
the K‘ung Wan of V. 14. Ath AL express his 


family position, according to the degrees of kin- 
dred. ‘The litanist, T‘o,,—see VL. 14, Wang- 
sun Kea,—see IL. 13, 
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dence of his guests and of strangers ; the litanist, T‘o, has the manage- 
ment of his ancestral temple; and Wang-sun Kea has the direction 
of the army and forces :一 with such offic 


lose his throne?” 


ers as these, how should he 


CHAPTER XXI. The Master said, “He who speaks without mo- 


desty will find it difficult to make 


his words good.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 1. Ch‘in Shing murdered the duke Kéen of 


Ts‘e. 


2. Confucius bathed, went to court, and informed the duke Gae, 


saying, “Ch‘in Hang has slain his 
undertake to punish him.” 


3. The duke said, “Inform the 
4. Confucius retired, and said, 


sovereign. 


I beg that you will 


chiefs of the three families of it.” 
“Following in the rear of the 


great officers, I did not dare not to represent such a matter, and my 


prince says, ‘Inform the chiefs of the three families of it. 


21. EXTRAVAGANT SPEECH HARD TO BE MADE 
GooD。 Comp, IV, 22. 

22. How Conrncivs WISHED TO AVENGE THE 
MURDER OF THE DUKE OF T's‘E :—HIS RIGHTEOUS 
AND PUBLIC SPIRIT。 1. Aéen,—‘indolent in not 
a single virtue,”and ‘tranquil, not speaking un- 


advisedly,’ are the meanings attached to fifi. 


as an hon, epithet, while 成 indicates, ‘ tran- 


quillizer of the people, and establisher of govern- 
ment.’ The murder of the duke Kéen by his 


officer, Ch'in Hang AD, took place, B. C. 480, 
barely two years before Conf, death. 2. ik 
浴 implies all the fasting and all the solemn 
preparation, as for a sacrifice or other great 
occasion. Properly, a is to wash the hair 
with the water in which rice has been washed, 
and 次 is to wash the body with hot water. 


请 讨 之 ,一 ee, to the account of this mat- 


ter in the 左 18. Conf. meant that the duke 
Gae should himself, with the forces of Loo, un- 
dertake the punish. of the regicide. Some mod. 
comm. cry out against this. ‘The sage's advice, 
they say, would have been that the duke shoul 

report the thing to the emperor, and with his 
authority associate other princes with himself 


justi te — 
to do justice on the offender. 3. = HK = 


,—this is the use of a in XI. 24, etal. 4. 


This is taken as the remark of Confucius, or 
his colloquy with himself, when he had gone 


out from the duke. YRRAR LE 


—see XI.7. The 者 leaves the sentence incom- 


plete ;—‘ my prince says, Inform the three chiefs 
of it;—this circumstance.” The paraphrasts 


| complete the sentence by 何 H.— How is is 
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5. He went to the chiefs, and informed them, but they would 
not act. Confucius then said, “ Following in the rear of the great 
officers, I did not dare not to represent such a matter.” 


Cuapter XXIII. 


Tsze-loo asked how a sovereign should be 


served. The Master said, “Do not impose on him, and, moreover, 


withstand him to his face.” 


Carrer XXIV. The Master said, “The progress of the supe- 


rior man is doit the progress 
CHAPTER 


of the mean man is downwards,” 


XV. The Master said, “In ancient times, men learned 


with a view to their own improvement. Now-a-days, men learn 
with a view to the approbation of others.” 
CHAPTER XXVI. 1, Keu Pih-yuh sent a messenger with friend- 


ly inquiries to Confucius. 


2. Confucius sat with him, and questioned him. 


“ What,” said 


he, “is your master engaged in?” The messenger replied, “My 


that the prince, &e.,?" 5. 之 二 子 一 之 iathe 
verb—‘to goto.” FL, 子 Ax Ze —Mhis 


was spoken to the chiefs, to reprove them for 
their disregard of a crime, which concerned 
every public man. 

28. How tux MINISTRR OF A PRINCE MUST BE 
SINCERE AND BOLDLY UPRIGHT. 和 之 js well 
expressed by the phrase in the translation, See 
the Le-ke, IL. i, 12, where it appears that to AE 
was required by the duty of a minister, but not 

to a gon, 


24, THE DIFFERENT PROGRESSIVE TENDEN- 
CIES OF THE SUPERIOR MAN AND THE MEAN MAX, 


Ho An takes 3 in the sense of HEE, ‘to un- 
derstand.’ The modern view seems better. 

25. Ts DIFFERENT MOTIVES OF LEARNERS 
IN OLD TIMES, AND IN THE TIMES OF Corruciua. 
Ba 已 ， 7) 人 ， ‘for themselves, for other 
men,’ The meaning is as in the translation. 

26. AN ADMIRABLE MEssENGER. 1. Pih-yuh 
was the designation of Keu Yuen C= an 
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master is anxious to make his faults few, but he has not yet suc- 


ceeded.” 
indeed! A messenger indeed !” 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


He then went out, and the Master said, “人 A messenger 


The Master said, “He who is not in any par- 


ticular office, has nothing to do with plans for the administration 


of its duties.” 


OHAPTER XXVIII. The philosopher Tsang said, “The superior 
man, in his thoughts, does not go out of his place.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


The Master said, “The superior man is mo- 


dest in his speech, but exceeds in his actions.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 1. 


man is threefold, but I am not equal to it. 


The Master said, ‘The way of the superior 


Virtuous, he is free from 


anxieties ; wise, he is free from perplexities ; bold, he is free from fear.” 
2. Tsze-kung said, “ Master, that is what you yourself say.” 


officer of the state of Wei, and a disciple of the 
sage. His place is now Ist east in the outer 
court of the temples. Conf. had lodged with 
him when in Wei, and it was after his return to 
Loo that Pih-yuh sent to inquire for him. 

27. <A repetition of VII. 14. 

28. THe THOUGHTS OF A 8UPERIOR MAN IN 
HARMONY WITH HI8 PosITioN, Tsing here quotes 


from the 象 ， or illustration, of the 52d dia- 
gram of the Yih-king, but he leaves out one 
character,— )J before i, and thereby alters 


the meaning somewhat. What is said in the Yih, 
is—‘ The superior man is thoughtful, and so does 
not go out of his place, 一 The ch., it is said, is in- 


serted here, from its analogy with the preceding. 

29. THe SUPERIOR MAN MORE IN DEEDS THAN 
IN WORDS. 其 = —lit., ‘is ashamed of 
his words.’ mp. ch. 21, and IV, 22, 

30, Conrecivs’ HUMBLE ESTIMATE OF HIMSELF, 
WHICH T'sze-KuNG pEnigs, 1. We have the 
greatest part of this par. in IX. 28, but the 
translation must be somewhat different, as 


仁者 ， as A 者 ， are here in apposition 
with #f F. 君子 首 者 - 君 子 
所 以 5 道 者 ， ‘what the euperior man 


takes to be his path,’ 2. 道 = 等 ， ‘to say.’ 
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CHAPTER XXXI. Tsze-kung was in the habit of comparing men 

together. The Master said, “Ts'ze must have reached a high pitch 
of excellence! Now, I have not leisure for this.” 

Cuarter XXXII. The Master said, “I will not be concerned at 
men’s not knowing me; I will be concerned at my own want of 
ability.” 

Chee XXXIII. The Master said, “He who does not anti- 
cipate attempts to deceive him, nor think beforehand of his not 
being believed, and yet apprehends these things readily when they 
occur ;一 is he not a man of superior worth ?” 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 1. We-shang Mow said to Confucius, “ K‘ew, 
how is it that you keep roosting about? Is it not that you are an 


insinuating talker?” 


2. Confucius said, “I do not dare to play the part of such a 


talker, but I hate obstinacy.” 


31. One's WORK 18 WITH ONR’S-8ELF:— 
AGAINST MAKING COMPARISONS. = 


‘Ha! is he not superior?’ The remark is 
ironical. 

32. CONCERN SHOULD BE ABOUT OUR PERSONAL 
ATTAINMENT, AND NOT ABOUT TIE ESTIMATION OF 
otures, Seel. 16, et ai A critical canon is 
laid down here by Choo He:—‘ All passages, 
the same in meaning and in words, are to be 
understood as haying been spoken only once, 
and their recurrence is the work of the compilers. 
Where the meaning is the same and the lan- 

age a little different, they are to be taken as 

aving been repeated by Confucius himself, 
with the variations.’ According to this rule, the 
sentiment in this chapter was repeated by the 
master in four different utterances. 

33. QUICK DISCRIMINATION WITHOUT SUSPI- 


cioussEss 16 MiGHLY mExiToRIOLs. Sif, ‘to 


be disobedient,’ ‘to rebel ; also, ‘to meet,’ and 
here ‘to anticipate,’ i. es in judgment. 

eee XIII. 19, but the meaning is there ‘perhaps,’ 
while here the is adversative, and=‘ but,” 


先 ft 者 is used in opposition to 后 it 

, and==‘a quick apprehender, one who under- 
stands things before others.’ S0, Choo He. K‘ung 
Gan-kwé, however, takes 3} as conjunctive, and 
先 峰 in apposition with the two preceding 


characteriatics, and interprets the conclusion— 
‘Is such a man of superior worth?’ On Choo 


He's view, the Ap. is exclamatory. 


84. Conxrucius NOT SELF-WILLED, AND YET 
NO GLIB-TONGUED TALKER :一 DEFENCE OF HIM- 
SELF FROM THE CHARGE OF AN AGED REPROVER. L. 
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(OHAPTER XXXV. The Master said, “A horse is called a k'e, 
not because of its strength, but because of its other good qualities.” 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 1. Some one said, “What do you say con- 
cerning the principle that injury should be 0 with 
kindness?” 

2. The Master said, “ With what then will you recompense kind- 
ness ? 

3. “Recompense injury with justice, and recompense kindness 
with kindness.’ 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 1. 
that knows me.” 

2. Tsze-kung said, “ What do you mean by thus saying—that 
no one knows you?” The Master replied, “I do not murmur against 


The Master said, ‘Alas! there is no one 


From We-shang’s addressing Conf. by his name, 
it is presumed that he was an old man. Such a 
liberty ina young man would have been im- 
pudence, Itis presumed also, that he was one of 
those men who kept themselves retired from 
the world in disgust. ‘to perch or roost,’ 
as a bird, used contemptuously with ref. to 
Conf. going about among the princes and wishing 
tobe called to office. 2. [i] =3— FASB, 
‘holding to one idea without intelligence.’ 

35. VIRTUE, AND NOT STRENGTH, THE FIT 
SUBJECT OF PRAISE. was the name of a 
famous horse of antiquity who could run 1000 
le in one day, See the dict. in voc. It is here 
used generally for ‘a good horse’ 

36. Goop Is NOT TO BE RETURNED FOR EVIL; 
EVIL TO BE MET SIMPLY WITH Justice. 1. 

= » ‘kindness,’ 2B, ‘resentment,’ 
‘hatred,’ here put for what awakens resentment, 
‘wrong,’ ‘injury.’ The phrase Withee 
is found in the 5 of Laou-tsze, IT. 63, 


but it is likely that Conf. questioner simply 
consulted him about it as a saying which he 
had heard and was inclined to approve himself. 


2 以 ia: ‘with straightness,’ i.¢., with jus- 


tice.—How far the ethics of Confucius fall be- 
low the Christian standard is evident from this 
chapter, The same expressions are attributed 
to ucius in the Le-ke, XXXII. 11, and it 


is there added -F- FY, [J fila $8 PA, 
ALE ae 》 bale an hal 


who returns good for evil is a man who is care- 
ful of his person,’ «. e., will try to avert danger 
from himself by such a course, The author of 
the Pes at says, that the injuries intended by 
the questioner were only trivial matters, which 
perhaps might be dealt with in the way he 
mentioned, but great offences, as those against 
a sovereign, a father, may not be dealt with by 
such an inversion of the principles of justice. 
The Master himself, however, does not fence 
his deliverance in any way. 

87. ConPuctvs, LAMENTING THAT MEN DID 
NOT KNOW HIM, RESTS IN THE THOUGHT THAT 


Heaven xxew HIM. 1. cs 我 知 | 一 the in- 
version for K 知 我 ， ‘does not know me.” 
He referred, comm. say, to the way in which 
he pursued his course, simply 已 ， out of 


his own conviction of duty, and for his own im- 
provement, without regard to success, or the 
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Heaven. Ido not grumble against men. My studies lie low, and 
my penetration rises high. ‘But there is Heaven ;—that knows 
me!” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 1. The Kung-pih, Leaou, having slandered 
Tsze-loo to Ke-sun, Tsze-fuk King-pih informed Confucius of it, 
saying, “Our master is certainly being led astray by the Kung-pih, 
Leaou, but I have still power enough left to eut Leaow off, and ex- 
pose his corpse in the market and in the court.” 


2. The Master said, “If my principles are to advance, it is so 
ordered. If they are to fall to the ground, it is so ordered, 
What can the Kung-pih, Leaou, do, where such ordering is con- 
cerned?” 


opinions of others. 2, 何 fH RF we find him here slandcring Teze-loo, that he 
th, ‘what is that—~no man knows you?’ 下 might not be able, in his official connection with 


&., 上 如 一 beneath I learn, above I pene- the Ke family, to carry the Master's lessons in- 
trate;’—the meaning appears to be that he con- | to practice. 最 was the hon, ep. of Tsze-fuh 


tented himself with the study of men and Pih, an officer of Loo. 夫 子 refers to Ke- 
things, common matters as more ambitious spi- 


rits would deem them, but from those he rose | sun- A RRB is having his will deceived.’ 
a ge the high principles a Exposing the bodies (PD of criminals, af- 
mm, "the sppointments of Heaven (天 up )》 ter their execution, was called Ef. The bodies 


according to one commentator. 知 我 者 ’ | of ‘great officers’ were so exposed in the court, 
as 天 乎 一 : He who knows me—is that | and those of meaner criminals in the market- 
arent place. th f=] caine to be employed together, 


38. How CoxFrcrUs RESTED, AS TO THE PRO- though th Se ay eka cutee onlone 
» expos’ : 
ORESS OF HI8 DOCTRINES, ON THE ORDERING oF | OUg HE EXPO Pp ym 


Heaven :一 ON occasion or Tsze-L00’s BEING | one place, just as we have seen AR, B used 
SLANDERED. 1. Leaou, called Kung-pih (lit., | generally for ‘brother’ 2. Ba makes the 


duke’s unele), probably from an affinity with a a as 
the ducal house, is said by some to have been a preceding clause conditional, =‘ if. 命 = 天 


disciple of the sage, but that is not likely, as 命 ， “Heavem's ordering.’ 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 1. 
retire from the world. 


AMS ONSEN 
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The Master said, “Some men of worth 


2. “Some retire from particular countries. 
3. “Some retire because of disrespectful looks. 
4, “Some retire because of contradictory language.” 


Cuarter XL. 
seven men,” 


The Master said, ‘Those who have done this are 


CHAPTER XLI. Tsze-loo apes ohne to pass the night in Shih-mun, 


the gate-keeper said to him, “ 


hom do you come from?” Tsze-loo 


said, “From Mr. K‘ung.” “It is he,—is it not ?”—said the other, 
“who knows the impracticable nature of the times, and yet will be 


doing in them.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 1. The Master was playing, one day, on a musical 
stone in Wei, when a man, carrying a straw basket, passed the door 


89. DIFFERENT CAUSES WHY MEY OF WoRTH 
WITHDRAW FROM PUBLIC LIFE, AND DIFFERENT 
EXTENTS TO WHICH THEY 80 WITHDRAW THEM- 


SELVES. 1, If pe. low. 8d tone,= SRE, 2. 


it 次 一 the next class,’ but comm. say that 


the meaning is no more than ‘some,’ and that 
the terms do not indicate any comparison of 
the parties on the ground of their worthiness. 
3. The ‘looks,’ and ‘language’ in par. 4, are to 
be understood of the princes whom the worthics 


wished to serve.—It is observed in the H itt 
论 an 解 Es that Conf. could never bear 


to withdraw himself entirely from the world, 
40. ‘Tuk NUMBER OF MEN OF WorTit WHO HAD 
WITHDRAWN FROM PURLIC LIFE IN Conrucius’ 
TIME。 ‘This ch. is understood, both by Choo He 
and the old commentators, inconnection with the 
preceding, as appears in the translation. Choo, 


however, explains 作 by i. ‘have arisen.’ 
The others explain it by 人 篇 ， ‘have doue this.’ 


They also give the names of the seven men, 
which, ace. to Choo, is , ‘chiselling,’ ie, 
forcing out an illustration of the text. 


41. CoxpEMNATION OF Coxrucics’ COURSE IX 
SEEKING TO BE EMPLOYED, BY OXE WHO HAD 
WITHDRAWN FROM PuBLic LirK. The site of 
Shih-mun is referred to the district of Chang- 
ts‘ing, dep. Ts‘e-nan, in Shan-tung. E PY. 
‘morning gate,’—a designation of the keeper, a3 
having to open the gate in the morning. Ho 
was probably one of the seven worthies, spoken 
of in the preced. chapter. We might trans- 
late 44 FY by ‘Stony-gate.’ It seems to 
have been one of the frontier passes between 


Ts‘e and Loo. FL Ke ‘the Kung,’ or Mr. 
K‘ung. Observe the force of the final fia. 


42, Tur JUDGEMENT OF A RETIRED WORTHY 
ox Conroucits’ COURSE, AXD REMARK oF ConFO- 
cws THEREOY。 1. The king was one of the 
eight musical instruments of the Chinese ; see 
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of the house where Confucius was, and said, “His heart is full who 
so beats the musical stone.” 

2. A little while after, he added, “How contemptible is the one- 
ideaed obstinacy those sounds display! When one is taken no notice 
of, he has simply at once to give over his wish for public employment. 
‘Deep water must be crossed with the clothes on; shallow water may 
be crossed with the clothes held up.’” 

3. The Master said, “How determined is he in his purpose! 
But this is not difficult.” 


CHAPTER XLIII. 1. Tsze-chang said, “What is meant when the 
sHoo says that Kaou-tsung, while observing the usual imperial 
mourning, was for three years without speaking ?” 

2. The Master said, “Why must Kaou-tsung be referred to as an 
example of this? The ancients all did so. When the sovereign 
died, the officers all attended. to their several duties, taking instruc- 
tions from the prime minister for three years.” 


yy 


43. How GovERNMENT WAS CARRIED ON DUR- 
ING THs THREE YEARS OF SILENT MOURNING BY 


THE EMPEROR. 1. 去 一 ee the Shoo-king, 


Medhurst’s dict., in voc. 38. up. Ist tone, ‘to 
go by.’ Meaning ‘to go beyond,’ ‘to exceed,’ 





it is in the 3d tone, ARN tk Wee ies is 


to be read as one sentence, and understood as if 
there were a 之 after the He. 未 AB PRK SE, 
—see XIII. 24,3. The tii = interprets this 
clause also, as if a 之 were after the 截 ， and 
pia RK had reference to the sounds of the 
King. ‘BE Fill —-——,—see She-king I. iii. 9. | 


st.1, The quotation was intended to illustrate | 
that we must act according to circumstances. 


3. _=tk- 之 seems to be a mere expletive. | 


aane 


IV. viii. Sect I. 1, but the passage there is not 
exactly as in the text. It is there said that 
Kaou-tsung, after the three years’ mourning» 
still did not speak. 高 入 was the honorary 


epithet of the emperor Woo-ting ( 武 T> 


B. C. 1328-1263. EA (Shoo, 亮 ) 险 (read 
. Fy cd 

gan), acc. to the dict., means ‘the shed where 

the mourner lived the three years.’ Choo He 

says he does not know the meaning of the 

terms,—Tsze-chang was La aps to know how 

government could be carried on during so long 
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CHAPTER XLIV. The Master said, “When rulers love to observe 
the rules of propriety, the people respond readily to the calls on 


them for service. 


CHAPTER XLV. Tsze-loo asked what constituted the superior 


man, 
carefulness.” 


The Master said, “The cultivation of himself in reverential 
“And is this all?” said Tsze-loo. 
himself so as to give rest to others,” was the reply. 


“He cultivates 
“And is this 


all?” again asked Tsze-loo. The Master said, “ He cultivates him- 


self so as to give rest to all the people. 


He cultivates himself so as 


to give rest to all the people:—even Yaou and Shun were still 


solicitous about this.” 


CHAPTER XLVI. Yuen Jang was squatting on his heels, and 
So waited the approach of the Master, who said to him, “In youth, 


8 period of silence. 2. + 之 人 一 the 人 


embraces the emperors, and subordinate princes 
who had their own petty courts. a 已 ,一 im 


te fi EF 86. AA A 
放 Kit x th; Aa is to manage. The 


meaning is, that they did not dare to allow 
themselves any license.’ The expression is not 
an easy one. I have followed the paraphrasts. 

44, How A LOVE OF THE RULES OF PROPRIETY 
IN RULERS FACILITATES GOVERNMENT. 

45, REVERENT SELF-OULTVATION THE DISTIN- 
GUISHING CHARACTERISTIC OF THE Keun-T8zE. 
以 Fie, it is said, are not to be taken as the 
wherewith of the Keun-tsze in his cultivating 
himself, but as the chief thing which he keeps 
before him in the process. I translate 以 ， 
therefore, by in, but in the other sentences, it in- 
dicates the realizations, or consequences, of the 


修 已 . 百姓 一 the hundred surnames,’ as 


a designation for the mage of the people, occurs 


as early asin the Yaou teen (3 Hi). It if 一 


HE, ‘the surnames of the hundred 


families, into which number the families of the 
people were perhaps divided at a very early 
time. The surnames of the Chinese now 
amount to several hundreds, The small work— 


i 家 et Ibe: made in the Sung dynasty, 


contains nearly 450. In the 集 ae: ta loc., 
we find a ridiculous reason given for the sure 
names being a hundred, to the effect that the 
ancient sages gave a surname for each of the & 
notes of the scale in music, and of the 5 great 
relations of life and of the 4 seas; consequently, 
5% 5 x 4 一 100.” It is to be observed, that in the 
Shoo-king, we find ‘a hundred surnames,’ inter- 


changed with 万 姓 ， ‘ten thousand surnames,” 


and it would seem needless, therefore, to seek 
to attach a definite explanation to the number. 


3 Bae HL FN Wy Be Vis 
FU ~~ i 

46. Conructus’ CONDUCT TO AN UNMANNERLY 
OLD MAN OF HIS ACQUAINTANCE. Yuen Jang was 


an old acquaintance of Confucius, but had adopt- 
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not humble as befits a junior; in manhood, doing nothing worthy 
of being handed down; and living on to old age :一 this is to be a 


pest.” 
CHAPTER XLVII. 


With this he hit him on the shank with his staff. 
1, A youth of the village of K‘euth was 


employed by Confucius to carry the messages between him and his 
visitors. Some one asked about him, saying, “I suppose he has 


made great progress.” 


2. ‘The Master said, “I observe that he is fond of occupying the 
seat of a full-grown man; I observe that he walks shoulder to shoulder 
with his elders. He is not one who is seeking to make progress 
tn learning. He wishes quickly to become a man.” 


ed the principles of Laou-tsze, and gave himself 
extraordinary license in his behaviour.—See an 
instance in the Le-ke, II. Pt. IL. iii. 24. FS 498, 
一 the dict. explains the two words together by 
展 足 = 4p, but that is the meaning of 
Be alone, and = 456, ‘to wait for.’ So, 
the commentators, old and new. The use of 
BR in this sense is thus explained :—‘ The ie 
B is fond of squatting, and is therefore called 


the squatting ch‘e ( 蹄 hiss but it is called by 


some the ch‘e « (RE Be), and hence BB is 
used for J8, to squat!” See the SBE FB, in toc. 
又 ， for HR: and 2) for ts. PR-in the 


sense of =our ‘pest,’ rather than ‘thief.’ 
The address of Conf. might be translated in the 





2d person, but it is perhaps better to keep to 
the 3d, leaving the application to be understood, 
47, Conrucits’ EMPLOYMENT OF A FORWARD 


yootn. 1. ‘Fe —there is a tradition that 
Confucius lived and taught in 央 FAL, but it 


is much disputed. H&}-Gry 34 fl $e 


S ‘ 将 命 means to convey the messages 


between visitors and the host.’ Ze 者 且 一 


the inquirer supposed that Conf. employment 
of the lad was to distinguish him for the pro- 
gress which he had made. 2. According to 
the rules of ceremony, a youth must sit in the 
corner, the body of the room being reserved for 
fullgrown men. See the Le-ke, II, Pt. L i. 17. 
In walking with an elder, a youth was required 
to keep a little behind him. See the Le-ke, IL 
y. 15. Confucius’ employment of the lad, there- 
fore, was to teach him the courtesies required 
by his years, 
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Cuarter I. 1. The duke Ling of Wei asked Confucius about 
tactics. Confucius replied, “I have heard all about sacrificial ves- 
sels, but I have not learned military matters.” On this, he took 
his departure the next day. 

2. When he was in Ch‘in, their provisions were exhausted, and 
his followers became so ill that they were unable to rise. 

3. Tsze-loo, with evident dissatisfaction, said, ‘ Has the superior 
man likewise to endure in this way?” The Master said, “The su- 
perior man may indeed have to endure want, but the mean man, 
when he is in want, gives way to unbridled license.” 


Heapixe or THs Boox.—{f% oR 公 第 B 之 事 ， VII. 4,3. The AH was a dish, 


‘ : ra -y7» | 18 inches long and 8 in. broad, on a stand, 8 
| 五 ， Ths duke, Ling, of W = Book xv. in. high, upon which the flesh of Lover Bx 
The contents of the Book, contained in forty | jaid, but the meaning is sacrificial vessels gener- 
chapters, are as miscellaneous as those of the for- ally, 一 the business of ceremonies. It is said 
mer. Rather they are more so, some chapters | of Conf., in the ‘ Historical Records,’ that when 
bearing on the public administration of govern- h dof playi A -一 
ment, several being occupied with the superior | 4 boy, he was fond of playing at Af] and &3. He 
man, and others containing lessons of practical | wished by his reply and departure, to teach the 
wisdom. ‘All the subjects,’ says Ting Ping, ‘il- | duke that the rules of propriety, and not war, 
lustrate the feeling of the sense of shame and | were essential to the government of a state, 2. 
consequent pursuit of the correct course, and | From Wei, Conf. proceeded to Ch‘in, and there 
therefore the Book immediately follows the | met with the distress here mentioned. It is pro- 
preceding one.’ bably the same which is referred to in XT. 2, 1, 
1, Conrucivs REFUSES TO TALK on MILITARY | though there is some chronological difficulty 
AFFAIRS. IN THE MIDST OF DISTRESS, HE sHows | about the subject. (See the note by Choo He 
THE DISCIPLES HOW THE SUPERIOR MAN IS ABOVE | in his preface to the Analects.) 3. fj] =‘yes, 


pistress. 1. BE. read chin, low, 3d tone, ‘the ar- | indeed,’ with reference to Tsze-loo’s question. 
| 





rangement of the ranks of an army, here=tac- | Some take it in its sense of ‘firm,’—The supe- 


tics, generally. AH 豆 之 事 ,一 cmp. 条 rior man firmly endures want,’ 
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CHAPTER II. 1. 
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“Ts‘ze, you think, I suppose, 


that I am one who learns many things and keeps them in memory ?” 
2. Tsze-kung replied, “ Yes,—but perhaps it is not so?” 
3. “No,” was the answer; “I seek a unity all-pervading.” 


CHAPTER III. 
are few.” 


The Master said, 


“Yew, those who know virtue 


CHAPTER IV. The Master said, “May not Shun be instanced as 
having governed efficiently without exertion? What did he do? 
He did nothing but gravely and reverently occupy his imperial seat.” 


CHAPTER V. 1. Tsze-chang 


asked how a man might conduct 


himself, so as to be everywhere appreciated. 
2. The Master said, “Let his words be sincere and truthful, and 
his actions honorable and careful ;一 such conduct may be practised 


among the rude tribes of the South or the North. 


2, How Coxrucivs AIMED AT THE KNOW- 
LEDGE OF AN ALL-PERVADING UNITY. ‘This 
chapter is to be compared with IV, 15, only, 
says Choo He, ‘that is spoken with reference 
to practice, and this with reference to know- 
ledge.’ But the design of Conf. was probably 
the same in them both; and I understand the 
first pe. here as meaning—‘T’s‘ze, do you think 
that 1 am aiming, by the exercise of memory, to 
acquire a varied and extensive knowledge ?’ 
‘Then the $d paragraph is equivalent to:—‘I am 
not doing this. My aim is toknow myself,—the 
mind which embraces all knowledge, and regu- 
lates all practice.’ This is the view of the chap- 


ter given in the m -t—-Be = 
9.58 F491 要 ， ‘This chapter teaches 已 


what is valuable in learning, is the knowledge 
of that which is important.’ 


It his words be 


3. Few REALLY KNOW virtue. This is un- 
derstood as spoken with reference to the dis- 
satisfaction manifested by Tsze-loo in ch. 1, If 
he had possessed a right knowledge of virtue, 
he would not have been so affected by distress. 

4. How SHoN was ABLR TO Govern WITH- 


OUT PERSONAL EPFORT。 ris C2, ‘made him- 


self reverent.’ JP 南 [HJ ‘correctly adjost- 
ed his south-wards face ;’ see VI. 1. Shun suc- 


ceeding Yaou, there were many ministers o 
great virtue and ability, to occupy all the offices 
of the government. All that Shun did, was by 
his grave and sage example. This is the lesson 
一 the influence of a ruler'a personal character, 

5, CoxprcT THAT WILL BE APPRECIATED IN 
ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 1. We must supply 
a good deal to bring out the meaning here, 
Choo He compares the question with that other 
of Tsze-chang about the scholar who may be 
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not sincere and truthful, and his actions not honorable and careful, 
will he, with such conduct, be appreciated, even in his neighbour- 
hood? 

3. ‘When he is standing, let him see those two things, as it were 
fronting him. When he is in a carriage, let him see them attached 
to the yoke. Then may he subsequently carry them into practice.” 

4, Tsze-chang wrote these counsels on the end of his sash. 

CHAPTER VI. 1. The Master said, “ Truly straightforward was 
the historiographer Yu. When good government prevailed in his 
state, he was like an arrow. When bad government prevailed, he 


was like an arrow. 
2, 


“A superior man indeed is Keu Pih-yuh! 
vernment prevails in his state, he is to be found in office, 


When good go- 
When 


bad government prevails, he can roll his principles up, and keeps 


them in his breast.” 


called #:; see XII. 20. 2. E Ys] is another name 
for the AL 4A the rude tribes on the north. 
2,500 families made up a bie and 25 made up 
a 里 ， but the meaning of the phrase is that given 
in the translation. 3. 其 ‘them,’ ie, such 
words and actions.—Let him see them 参 vA 
PF, ‘before him, with himself making a trio.’ 

is properly ‘the bottom of a carriage,’ 
planks laid over wheels, a simple ‘hackery,’ but 


here it=‘a carriage.’ 4 Sih, denotes the ends 


of the sash that hang down. 
6. THe ADMIRADLE CHARACTERS OF TszR-YU 


axp Kev PIH-YUH。， 1. 于 fi was the desig- 


nation of ffi 子 ， the historiographer of Wei, 
on his deathbed, he Jeft a message for his prince, 
and gave orders that his body should be laid out 
in a place and manner likely to attract his atten- 
tion when he paid the visit of condolence. It was 
so, and the message then delivered had the 
desired effect. Perhaps it waa on hearing this 


that Confucius made this remark, im 9 
‘as an arrow,’ ie straight and decided. 之 
Keu Pih-yuh,—sce XIV. 26, 可 = 能 . 48 


而 pet 之 一 之 is to be understood as re- 


ferring to ‘his principles,’ or perhaps the clause 
='‘he could roll himself up and keep himself to 
himself,’ i.¢., he kept aloof from office, —Cotnm. 
say that Tsze-yu's uniform straightforwardness 
was not equal to Pih-yuh’s rightly adapting 
himself to circumstances. 


o 
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CHAPTER VII. The Master said, “ When a man may be spoken 
with, not to speak to him is to err in reference to the man. When 
a man may not be spoken with, to speak to him is to err in reference 
to our words, The wise err neither in regard to their man nor to 
their words.” 

Cuapter VIII. The Master said, “The determined scholar and 
the man of virtue will not seek to live at the expense of injuring 
their virtue. They will even sacrifice their lives to preserve their 
virtue complete.” 

CHAPTER IX, Tsze-kung asked about the practice of virtue. 
The Master said, “The mechanic, who wishes to do his work well, 
must first sharpen his tools.) When you are living in any state, 
take service with the most worthy among its great officers, and make 
friends of the most virtuous among its scholars,” 

Cuarter X. 1. Yen Yuen asked how the government of a coun- 
try should be administered. 


7. Tuere age MEN WITIL WHOM TO SPEAK, 
AND MEN WITH WHOM TO KEEP siLexce, Tuk 


ally translated— They will kill themselves.’ No 
doubt suicide is included in the expression (See 


the 


WISE KNOW TITEM. = may be translated, 


literally and properly,‘ to lose our words," but 
in English we do not use ‘to lose,’ in connection 
with ‘men,’ in the same way. 

8. High NATURES VALUE VIRTUE MORE THAN 


LIFE, The 志 + and 会 人 are two different 


classes, the same described IV. 2 一 仁 


4 
仁 , 知 者 利 仁 有 杀身 wmer 


to Ho An), and Confucius here justifies 


that act, as in certain cases expressive of high 
virtue. 

9, How INTERCOURSE WITH THR GOOD AIDS 
THE PRACTICE oF virTtuE. Comp. Proverbs 
XXVIL 17, ‘Iron sharpeneth iron; so a man 
sharpeneth the countenance of his friend.’ 

10. CERTAIN RULES, EXEMPLIFIED IN THE AN 
CIBNT DYNASTIES, TO BE FOLLOWED IN GOVERN- 
ING :一 人 REVLY TO Yen Yuen. 1, ‘The disviple 
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. The Master said, “ Follow the seasons of Hea. 


3. “Ride in the state carriage of Yin. 

4. ‘Wear the ceremonial cap of Chow. 

5. “Let the music be the Shaou with its pantomimes. 

6. “Banish the songs of Ch‘ing, and keep far from specious talkers. 
The songs of Ch‘ing are licentious ; specious talkers are dangerous.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


The Master said, “Ifa man take no thought about 


what is distant, he will find sorrow near at hand.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


The Master said, “It is all over! 


I have not 


seen one who loves virtue as he loves beauty.” 
Cuarrer XIII. The Master said, “Was not Tsang Wan like one 


who had stolen his situation ? 


modestly put his question with reference to the 
government of a state (Ff), but the Master 


answers it according to the disciple'’s ability, 
as if it had been about the ruling of the empire 


Wa 天 is} 2. The three great ancient 


dynasties began the year at different times. 
According to an ancient tradition, * Heaven 


was opened at the time F ; Earth appeared at 
the time FE: and Man was born at the time 
袖 . 子 commences in our December, at the 
winter solstice ; 五 a month later; and ‘a a 
month after E-. ‘The Chow dynasty began its 
year with 子 ; the Shang with Fh: and the Hea 


with As human life then commenced, the 


year, in reference to human labours, naturally 
proceeds from the spring, and Conf. approved the 
rule of the Hea dynasty. His decision has been 
the law of all dynasties since the Ts‘in. See 
the * Discours Preliminaire, Chap. 1,’ in. Gaubil’s 
Shoo King. 


3. The state carriage of the Yin | 
dynasty was plain and substantial, which Cont. | 


He knew the virtue and the talents 


preferred to the more ornamented ones of Chow. 
4. Yet he does not object to the more clegant cap 
of that dynasty, ‘the cap,’ says Choo He, *being 
asinall thing, and placed over all the body.’ 5. 


The shaou was theruusic of Shun; ace LIT. 25, =, 


—the ‘dancers,’ or ‘ pantomimes,’ who kept time 
to the music. See the Shoo-king I. ii. 21. 3. 


HE. ‘the sounds of Ch‘ing,’ meaning both 


the songs of Ch‘ing, and the appropriate music to 
which they were sung. ‘Those songs form the 
7th hook of the Ist division of the She-king, 
and are here characterized justly. 
ll, ‘Tuk NKCESSITY OF FORKTHOUGHT AND 
PRECAUTION. 
12. ‘Tit RARITY OF A TRUE LOVE OF VIRTUF. 
乎 ,一 *ee V. 26; the rest is a repetition 
of IX. 17, said to have been spoken by Conf, 
when he was in Wei, and saw the duke riding 
out openly in the same carriage with Nan-taze. 
13. AGAINST JRALOUSY OF OTHERS’ TALENTS 5 
一 TIIB case or ‘Tsang Wan, anp Hwuy oF 
Lew-nea. Tsang Wan-chung—See V. 17. 


箱 位 is explained —Hy ras 得 而 险 


3 之 ， ‘as if he had got it by theft, and 
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of Hwuy of Lew-hea, and yet did not procure that he should stand 


with him in court. ; 

OHAPTER XIV. The Master said, “He who requires much from 
himself and little from others, will keep himself from being the object 
of resentment.” 

CHAPTER XV. The Master said, “ When a man is not in the habit 
of saying—‘ What shall I think of this? What shall I think of 
this?’ I can indeed do nothing with him!” 

CHAPTER XVI. The Master said, “When a number of people 
are together, for a whole day, without their conversation turning on 
righteousness, and when they are fond of carrying out the suggestions 
of a small shrewdness ;—theirs is indeed a hard case.” 

CHAPTER XVII. The Master said, “The superior man in every- 
thing considers righteousness to be essential. He performs it accord- 
ing to the rules of propriety. He brings it forth in humility. He 
completes it with sincerity. This is indeed a superior man.” 


secretly held possession of it.’ Tang Win | 16. AGAINST FRIVOLOUS TALKERS AND BU- 
© 


would not recommend Hwuy, because was * 
b PERFICIAL specuLators, Choo He explains HE 
an abler and better man than himself. Hwuy TCIAL SPECULATORS Eee exp 


ia a famous name in China. He was an offiver 次 # by pig 以 和 信德 而 将 有 ae, 
el . id 网 . . 
of Loo, so styled after bs ath, whose uae Was | «they have no ground from which to become vir- 
E %6, and designation 禽 . He derived his | tuous, and they will meet with calamity.’ Ho 
revenue from a town called Lew-hea, though | An gives Ching K‘ang-shing’s explanation :一 
some say that it was a /ew or willow tree, over- 人 终 iE 成 ， ‘they will never complete any 
hanging his house, which made him to be-known thing! Our nearly literal translation appears 
as Lew-hea Hwuy—‘Hwuy that lived under | ¢ sy the meani ‘A hard a 
the willow tree.’ See Mencius, IT. i. 9. DON YEY. Se MORNE 7s tare caer ee 
14, THE WaY-70 WARD OFF RESKNTNENTS. they will make nothing out, and nothing can be 


ee na gts S made of them, 
H it is said, is here ‘to require from,’ and 天 站 
5 17. Tue COXDUCT OF THE SUPERIOR MAN IS 
not ‘to reprove.’ but the one meaning passes DidirEcus, GouNrEons 人 
insensibly into the other. a4 fy COURTEOUS; MUMBUR,; ARE pracy 


15. NOTUING CAN BE MADE OF PEOPLE WHO 质 ， is explained by Choo He by i i, ‘the 
TAKE THINGS KASILY, NOT GIVING THEMSELVES F - q] 
vue TEOLBLE TO THINK. Comp. VIL. 8. substance aud stem and in the Hii & by 
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CHAPTER XVIII. The Master said, “The superior man is dis- 


tressed by his want of ability. 
knowing him.” 


He is not distressed by men’s not 


CHAPTER XIX. The Master said, “The superior man dislikes 
the thought of his name not being mentioned after his death.” 

CHAPTER XX. The Master said, “What the superior man seeks, 
is in himself. What the mean man seeks, is in others. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
but does not wrangle. 
CHAPTER XXII. 


The Master said, ‘The superior man is dignified, 
He is sociable, but not a partizan.” 
The Master said, ‘‘The superior man does not 


promote a man simply on account of his words, nor does he put aside 


good words because of the man.” 


基 HE. ‘foundation.’ The antecedent to all 


the 之 is , or rather the thing, whatever 
it be, done righteously. 


18. Our OWN INCOMPETENCY, AND NOT OUR 
REPUTATION, THR PROPER BUSINESS OF CONCERN 
to vs. See XIV. 32, et al. 


19, THe SUPERIOR MAN WISHES TO BR HAD IN 
REMEMBRANCE. Not, say the commen., that the 
superior man cares about fame, but fame is the 
invariable concomitant of merit. He can’t have 
been the superior man, if he be not remember- 


ed. 1% fit —seofe GB fH, U. In the 人 备 


=e H ip and many other paraphrases, iid 


世 is taken as= 2% 身 ; ‘all his life.’ 


20. His OWN APPROBATION I8 THE SUPERIOR 
MAN'S RULE. THE AFVROBATION OF OTHERS 19 
THK MEAN MAN’s. Comp. XIV. 25, 

21, Tne SUPERIOR MAN 18 DIGNIFIED AND 
AFPABLE, WITHOUT THE FAULTS TO WHICH THOSE 
QUALITIES OFTEN LeAD, Comp. II 14, and VIL 


30. % is here= 3h 以 桂 2, ‘grave in 
self-maintenance.’ 

22, Tut suPERIOR MAN IS DISCRIMIXATING, 
IN HIS EMPLOYMENT OF MEN AND JUDGING OF 
STATEMENTS, 


“a 
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CHAPTER XXIII. Tsze-kung asked, saying, “Is there one word 
which may serve as a rule of practice for all one’s life?” The Mas- 
ter said, “Is not RECIPROCITY such a word? What you do not want 
done to yourself, do not do to others.” 

CHAPTER XXIV. 1. The Master said, “In my dealings with 
men, whose evil do I blame, whose goodness do I praise, beyond 
what is proper? If I do sometimes exceed in praise, there must be 


ie) 


ground for it in my examination of the individual, 
2. “This people supplied the ground why the three dynasties 
pursued the path of straightforwardness.” 


CHAPTER 


XV. The Master said, “Even in m 


early days, a 


historiographer would leave a blank in his text, and he who had a 


horse would lend him to another to ride, 


such things.” 


23. THE GREAT PRINCIPLE OF RECIPROCITY 
18 THE RULE OF LIFE. Comp. V, 11, It is sin- 
gular that Tsze-kung professes there to act on 
the principle here recommended to him. 

24. CoNFUCIUS SHOWED HIB RESPECT FOR 
MEN BY STRICT TRUTHFULNESS IN AWARDING 
PRAISE OR CeNsURE. 1. I have not marked ‘ be- 
yond what is proper’ with italics, because there 


is really that force in the verbs—E and J. 


‘Ground for it in my examination of the indi- 
vidual ;一 Leo from examination of him I believe 


he will yet verify my words, 2. 斯 BR th, 


resumes the 人 of the Ist par., which the 也 


Now, alas! there are no 


indicates. 所 以 is to be taken as=e‘ the rea- 
son why,’ and 行 as a neuter verb, of general 


application, — 4#{%, ‘the three dynasties,’ 
with special reference to their great founders, 
and the principles which they inaugurated.— 
The truth-approving nature of the people was. 
a rule even to those sages, It was the same to 
Confucius. 


25. INSTANCES OF THE DEGENERACY OF Con- 
rucius’ TIME8。 Most paraphrasts supply a BK 


after J% ;—‘ even in my time L have seen.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. The Master said, “Specious words confound 
virtue. Want of forbearance in sinall matters confounds great 
dlans.” 

; Cuarter XXVII. The Master said, “ When the multitude hate 
a man, it is necessary to examine into the case. When the multitude 
like a ian, it is necessary to examine into the case.” 

CHAPTER XXVUI. The Master said, “A man can enlarge the 
principles which he follows; those principles do not enlarge the 
man, 

(CHAPTER XXIX. The Master said, “To have faults and not to 
reform them,—this, indeed, should be pronounced having faults.” 

Cuarrer XXX. The Master said, “I have been the whole day 


The appointment of the historiographer is refer- 一 ' 首 here is the path of duty, which all men, 
red to Hwang-te, or ‘The Yellow emperor,’ the | in their various relations, have to pursue, and 
inventor of the cycle. ‘The statutes of Chow men- | man has the three virtues of knowledge, ben- 
tion no fewer than five classes of such officers. | evolence, and fortitude, wherewith to pursue 
‘They were attached also to the feudal courts, and | that path, and so he enlarges it. ‘That virtue re- 
what Confucius says, is that, in hisearly days, | mote, occupying an empty place, cannot enlarge 
a historiographer, on any point about which he | man, needs not to be said,’ ‘That writer's ac- 
was not sure, would leave a blank; so careful : 

count of 道 here is probably correct, and ‘duty 


hd ee. | 
were they to record only truth. A 34 及 | unapprehended,’ ‘in an empty place,’ can have 


extends on toy A rr: This second sen- | no effect on any man; but this isa mere truism. 
tence is explained in Ho An:—If any one had | Duty apprehended is constantly enlarging, cle- 


a horse which he could not tame, he would lend YAHn&. and energizing, mullivades we et 
it to another to ride and exercise 让 ! 一 The com- | elnuae of the chapter may be granted, bat the 
mentator Hoo ( 胡 FD says well, that the | second is not in accordance with truth, 
meaning of the chapter must be left in uncer- 29. ‘Tue CULPANILITY OF NOT REFORMING 
tainty. KNown FauLTs. Comp. I. & Choo He's com- 
26. THE DANGER OF SPECIOUS WorDs, AND | Mentary appears to make the meaning somewhat 
Fl; ‘a littl different. He says:—‘If one having faults can 
OF IMPATIENCE, ay 不 Ts is not ‘a little | change them, he comes back ko the condition of 
impatience,’ but impatience in little things; ‘the | ‘having no faulta But if he do not change 
hastiness,’ it is said, ‘of women and small | them, then they ge on to their completion, and 
,People will never come to be changod 
27 IN JUDGING OF A MAN, WE MUST NOT BE 80. 'THE FRUITLESSNESS OF THINKING, WITH- 
GUIDED BY HI8 BEING GENERALLY LIKED oR DIS- | OUT READING. Comp. LU, 15, where the depen- 
uikep. Comp. XIII. 24. dence of acquisition and reflection on each other 
28, PRINCIPLES OF DUTY AN INSTROMENT IN | is set a igre soy ~~ Conf. merely 
m - . ‘Thies anntaran te mys. | transfera the things which he here mentions to 
THE HAND OF mam, This gape is quite mys- | pimself for the sake of others, not that it ever 
‘tical in ite sententiousness. The Rat says: | was really thus with himcelt. 
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without eating, and the whole night without sleeping :—occupied 
with thinking. It was of no use. The better plan is to learn.” 

CHAPTER XXXI. The Master said, “The object of the superior 
man is truth. Food is not his object. There is ploughing ;一 even 
in that there is sometimes want. So with learning ;—emolument 
may be found in it. The superior man is anxious lest he should not 
get “truth; he is not anxious lest poverty should come upon him.” 

Cuarrer XXXII. 1. The Master said, “When a man’s know- 
ledge is sufficient to attain, and his virtue is not sufficient to enable 
him to hold, whatever he may have gained, he will lose again. 

2. “When his know ledge is sufficient to attain, and he has vir- 
tue enough to hold fast, if he cannot govern with dignity, the peo- 
ple will not respect him. 

3. “When his knowledge is sufficient to attain, and he has vir- 
tue enough to hold fast; w vhen he governs also with dignity, yet if 
he try to move the people contrary to the rules of propriety :—full 
excellence is not reached.” 


31, ‘Tuk SUPERIOR MAX SHOULD NOT BE MER- 
CENARY, BUT TAVE TRUTH FOR 18 onsecT. Here 


again we translate 道 by ‘truth,’ as the best 


term that offers, + ‘hunger,’=want. ‘ Want 
may be in the midst of ploughing,’—i. ¢,, hus- 
bandry is the way to plenty, and yet despite the 
labours of the husbandman, a famine or scar- 
city sometimes occurs. The application of this 
to the case of learning, however, is not very 


apt. Is the emolument that sometimes comes 
with learning a calamity like famine ?—Ch‘ing 
K‘ang-shing’s view is :——‘ Although’ a man may 
plough, yet, not learning, he will come to hun- 
ger. If he learn, he will get emolument, and 
tho’ he do not plough, he will not be in want. 
This is advising men to learn’! 

32, How KNOWLEDGE WITHOUT VIRTUE I8 NOT 
LASTING, AND TO KNOWLEDGE AND YIRTUZ A 
RULER SHOULD ADD DIGNITY AND THE RULES OP 


rrornisty. 1, Here the various 之 and the 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. The Master said, “The superior man can- 
not be known in little matters ; but he may be intrusted with great 
concerns. The small man may not be intrusted with great con- 
cerns, but he may be known in little matters.” 

Cuaprer XXXIV. The Master said, “Virtue is more to man 
than either water or fire. I have seen men die from treading on 
water and fire, but I have never seen a man die from treading the 


bs 


course of virtue.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. The Master said, “Let every man consider 
virtue as what devolves on himself. He may not yield the perfor- 


mance of it even to his teacher.” 


two first in the other paragraphs, 48 理 =i 
*have le or principle, for their reference.’ In 
Ho An, however, Paon Heen says:—‘ A man 
may have knowledge equal to the management 


of his office (74s 甘 ‘E> but if he have not 
virtue which can hold it fast, though he get it, 


he will lose it.’ 2. In Hit 之 ， and 动 之 
below, 之 46 = ‘the 之 have BR, or 


people, for their reference.’ 3. The phrase—‘ to 
move the people’ is analogous to several others, 


such as py 之 ， SE, Z, HL 之 to drum 

the people,’ ‘to dance them,” ‘to rouse them,’ 
33. How To KNOW THE SUPERIOR MAN AND 

THE MEAN MAN; AND THEIR CAPACITIES。 Choo 


He says—FMI, He HH Zz) ‘the knowing here 
区 人 


is our knowin e individuals.’ The ‘little 
matters’ are ingenious but trifling arts and ac- 
complishments, in. which a really great man 
may sometimes be deficient, while a small man 
will be familiar with them. The ‘knowing’ is 
not that the parties are keun-tsze and seaou-jin, 
but what attainments they have, and for what 
they are fit. The difficulty, on this view, is 


with the conclusion 一 而 可 小 知 . 一 Ho 


An gives the view of Wang Shuh ;一 'The way 


of the kewn-tsxe is profound and far-reaching. 
He may pot let his knowledge be small, and he 
may receive what is great. The way of the 
seaon-jin is shallow and near, He may let his 
knowledge be small, and he may not receive 
what is great.’ 

34. VinTUE MORE TO MAN THAN WATER OB 


FIRE, AND NEVER HURTFUL TO HIM. RR is here 


=), ‘man,’ as in VI. 20. 民 之 你 仁 也 


一 :the people’s relation to, or dependence on, 
virtue.’ The case is easily conceivable of men’s 
suffering death on account of their virtue. ‘There 
have been martyrs for their loyalty and other 
virtues, as well as for their religious faith. Choo 
He provides for this diff. in his remarks :—‘The 
want of fire and water is hurtful only to man’s 
body, but to be without virtue is to lose one’s 
mind (the higher nature), and so it is more to 
him than water or fire.’ See on IV. 8. 

85. VIRTUE PERSONAL AND OBLIGATORY ON 


EVERY MAN, The old interpreters take 当 in 
the sense of ‘ought.’ Choo He certainly im- 
proves on them by taking it in the sense of Fi =i 
@: as in the translation. A student at first 


takes y= to be in the 2d person, but the 不 
following recalls him to the 3d. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. The Master said, “The superior man is cor- 


rectly firm, and not firm merely.” 


Cuarter XXXVII. The Master said, “A minister, in serving 
his prince, reverently discharges his duties, and makes his emolu- 


ment a secondary consideration.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. The Master said, “There being instruction, 
there will be no distinction of classes.” 

(CHAPTER XXXIX, The Master said, “Those whose courses are 
different cannot lay plans for one another.” 

Cuaprer XL, The Master said, “In language it fs simply requir- 


ed that it convey the meaning.” 


CHAPTER XLL 1. The Music-master, Meén, having called upon 
him, when they came to the steps, the Master said, “Here are the 
steps.” When they came to the mat for the guest to sit upon, he 


36. Tue SCPERIOR Man's FIRMNESS 18 BASED 
ON RIGHT, A is used here ia the segse which it 


has throughout the Yih-king. Both it and 2 
imply firmness, but a= I supposes a moral and 


intelligent basis whieb may be absent from 2 ; 
see XIV. 18, 8. 
37. Tue vartures, mexssrer. The 其 refers 


not to A. but to the indiyidyal who 事 WH 
We have to supply the subject—‘a minister.’ 
4G, wim VI. 20. 

33. Tuas errect oF Teacitnc. Choo He 
gays on this:—' The nature of all men is good, 
but we find among them the different classes of 
good and bad. This is the effect of physical 
constitution and of practice. The superior man, 
in consequence, employs his teaching, and all 
may be brought back to the state of good, and 


there ls no necessity (Fhe lang. is 不 Ey’ 7S 


ite 其 IF 之 BB) of epeaking any more of 
the badness of some.’ This is very extravagant, 
Teaching is uot so omyipotent.—The old in- 
terpretation is simply that in teaching there 
should be go distinction of classes, 

39. AGREEMENT IN PRINCIPLE NECESSARY TO 
CONCORD IN PLAN, 篇 is the 3d tone, but I do 
not see that there would be any great difference 
in the meaning, if it were read in its usual Ist 
tone, 

40. Persricvtty THE CHIEF VIRTUE OF LAKX- 


GUAGE, may be used both of speech and 
of style. 
41. Coxsmperation or Conructus FOR THE 


BLIND. 1. 师 一 人 Ik 了 师 ， ILI. 23. Ancient- 
ly, the blind were employed in the offices of 
music, partly because their sense of hearing 
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said, ‘Here is the mat.” 
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informed him, saying, ‘So and so is here; so and so is here.” 
2. The Music-master, Méen, having gone out, Tsze-chang asked, 
ss? ing, “Is it the rule to tell those things to the Music-master ?” 
“The Master said, “Yes. This is certainly the rule for those 


AE lead the blind.” 


was inore than ordinarily acute, and partly that 
they might be made of some use in the world; 


see the dE 33. in loc. FB low 3d tone. 


Mien had come to Conf. house, under the care | 


of a guide, but the sage met him, and under- 
took the care of him himself. 2. 之 is govern- 
ed by 等 ， and refers to the words of Conf. to 
Méen in the preceding paragraph. 


BOOK XVI. KE SHE. 


hh KAR & 
wi 4 IL 
Ro TS 


Cuapter I. 
Chuen-yu. 


奥 . 将 图 第 
Hef oat 季 
7A il BRS KK 


1. The head of the Ke family was going to attack 


2. Yen Yew and Ke Loo had an interview with Confucius, and 
said, “Our chief, Ke, is going to commence operations against 


Chuen-yu.” 


Heavixe or THIS Boor, - 季 KE 第 十 ja 》 supposed that it belonged to the Ts‘e GR) 


KK. ‘The chief of the Ke 一 NoXVIL Throngh- 


out this Book, Confucius is spoken of as FL 
F ‘The philosopher K‘ung,’ and never by 


the designation , or *The Master.” Then, 


the style of several of the chapters (IV 一 XI) is 
not like the utterances of Confucius to which 
we have been accustomed. From these cireum- 


stances, one commentator, Hung Kwoh cpt 


al of these analects; the other books be- 
longing to the Loo () recensus. ‘This eup- 
position, however, is not otherwise supported. 


1. Coxrecivs EXPOSES THR PRESUMPTUOUS 
AND IMPOLITIC CONDUCT OF THE CHIEF OF THE 
Ke FAMILY IN PROPOSING TO ATTACK A MINOR 
STATE, AND REBUKES YEN YEW AND Ts2E-L00 


FOR ABRTTING THE DESIGN. 1, 季 K and 
季 又 below,—see III. 1. Chuen-yu was & 
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3. Confucius said, ‘“ K‘ew, is it not you who are in fault here? 

4. “Now, in regard to Chuen-yu, long ago, a former king ap- 
pointed it to preside over the sacrifices to the eastern Mung; more- 
over, it is in the midst of the territory of our state; {and its ruler is 
a minister in direct connexion with the emperor:—What has your 
chief to do with attacking it?” 

5. Yen Yew said, “Our master wishes the thing; neither of us 
two ministers wishes it.” 

6. Confucius said, “K‘ew, there are the words of Chow Jin,— 
“When he can put forth his ability, he takes his place in the ranks of 
office; when he finds himself unable to do so, he retires from it. 
How can he be used as a guide to a blind man, who does not sup- 
port him when tottering, nor raise him up when fallen ?’ 

7. “And further, you speak wrongly. When a tiger or wild bull 
escapes from his cage; when a tortoise or gem is injured in its 
repository :—whose is the fault?” 


small territory in Loo, whose ruler was of the 子 ， to the Mung hill. AM is not merely ‘to attack,’ 


or 4th order of nobility. It was one of the states 
called 附庸 , or ‘attached,’ whose chiefs co 年 
not appear in the presence of the emperor, ex- 
cepting in the train of the prince within whose 
jurisdiction they were embraced. Their exis- 
tence was not from a practice like the sub-in- 
feudation, which belonged to the feudal system 
of Europe. ‘They held of the lord paramount 
or emperor, but with the restriction which has 
been mentioned, and with a certain subservience 
also to their immediate superior, Its particu- 
lar position is fixed by its proximity to Pe, and 


but ‘to attack and punish,’ an exercise of judi- 
cial authority, which could emanate only from 
the emperor. The term is used here, to show 
the nefarious and presumptuous character of 
the contemplated operations. 2. There is some 
difficulty here, as, acc. to the ‘Historical Re- 
cords,’ the two disciples were not in the service 
of the Ke family, at the same time. We may 
suppose, however, that Tsze-loo, returning with 
the sage from Wei on the invitation of duke 
Gae, took service a second time, and forashort 
period, with the Ke family, of which the chief 
was then Ke Kang, ‘This brings the time of the 
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8. Yen Yew said, “But at present, Chuen- 
hear to Pe; if our chief do not now take it, it wi 
sorrow to his descendants,” 

9. Confucius said, “ K‘ew, the superior man hates that declining 
to say—‘I want such and such a thing,’ and framing explanations 
fort conduct, 

10. “I have heard that rulers of states and chiefs of families are 
not troubled lest their people should be few, but are troubled lest 
they should not keep their several places ; that they are not troubled 
with fears of poverty, but are troubled with fears of a want of con- 
tented repose among the people in their several places. For when 
the people keep their several places, there will be no poverty ; when 
harmony prevails, there will be no scarcity of people ; and when there 
is such a contented repose, there will be no ai 9 llious upsettings. 


vd 


is strong and 
hereafter be a 


transaction to B. C. 488, or 482. 事 ,| 之 Bi, ‘a minister of tho altars to tho spirits 


—lit., ‘is going to have an affair.’ 3, Conf. ad- 
dresses himself only to K‘ew, as he had been a 
considerable time, and very active, in the Ke 
service. 4, It was the prerogative of the prin- 
ces to sacrifice to the hills and rivers within 
their jurisdictions ;一 here was the chief of 
Chuen-yu, imperially appointed (the ‘former 
king’ is probably , the second emperor of 
the Chow dynasty) to be the lord of the Mung 
mountain, that is, to preside over the sacrifices 
offered to it. This raised him high above any 
mere Ininiste rs or officers of Loo, The moun- 
tain Mung is in the present district of Pe, in the 
department of E-chow. It was called eastern, to 
distinguish it from another of the same name in 


Shen-se, whicli was the western Mung. A 


在 Ei 域 之 中 ， —this is mentioned, to 


show that Chuen-yu Was so situated as to give 
Loo no oceasion for spprehension. 


of the land and grain.’ To those spirits only, 

the prince had the prerogative of sacrificing, 

The chief of Chuen-yu having this, how 

an officer of Loo to think of attacking him? | 


The Fi. is used of his relation to the emperor. 
Choo He makes the phrae= 从 家 EF, 
‘a minister of the ducal toa saying that the 
three families had usurped all the dominions 
proper of Loo, leaving only the chiefs of the at- 
tached states to appear in the ducal court. I 
prefer the former interpretation. 何 以 伐 


FS must be understood with reference to the 
Ke. B appears to be an expletive, unless we 


conceive it joined with the 何 ， the two char- 
acters together being simply==‘why’ or’ ‘how.’ 
6. KF 子 ， our ‘master’ i. ¢., the chief of the 
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“So it ji, 一 Therefore, if remoter people are not submissive, 


all the influences of civil culture and virtue are to be cultivated to 
attract them to be so; and when they have been so attracted, they 
must be made contented and tranquil. 


12. 


attract them to him. 


“Now, here are you, Yew and K‘ew, assisting 
Remoter people are not submissive, and, with your help, 


our chief, 
e cannot 


In his own territory there are divisions and 


downfalls, leavings and separations, and, with your help, he cannot 


preserve it. 
13. 


“And yet he is planning these hostile movements within our 


state.—I am afraid that the sorrow of the Ke-sun family will not 
be on account of Chuen-yu, but will be found within the screen of 


their own court.” 


Ke family. 6. Chow Jin is by Ohoo He simply 
tcallod—‘a good historiographer of ancient times.’ 
Some trace him back to the Shang dynasty, and 
others only to the early times of the Chow. 
‘There are other weighty utterances of his in 
vogue, besides that in the text, 7. Choo He ex- 


plains i by 野牛 ， ‘a wild bull.’ The dict. 


says it is like an ox, and goes on to describe it 


aa ‘one-horned.’ The 本 #, BR 部 ， says 
that a and are different terms for the 
game animal, 1. ¢., the rhinoceros. I cannot 


think that $f here is the living tortoise. That 
would not be kept in a He or ‘coffer,’ like a 
gem. Perhaps the term is by mistake, for =. 
9. The regimen of extends down to the end 
of the par. 起 ,一 sin XI. 24. BZ is 
the same idiom as FR HE, V. 7. 10. 


Conf. uses the term | here, with ref. to the 


BE nv. 均 'mwuit 诗 各 得 其 人 


‘means—every one getting his own proper flame 
and place.’ From this point, Conf. speaks of the 
general disorganization of Loo under the man- 
agement of the three familles, and especially of 


the Ke. By iz A we certainly cannot un- 


stand the people of Chuen-yu. 11. 来 js to be 
understood with a hiphil force, ‘to make to come,’ 
‘to attract’ 12. 不 能 来 ,不 能 守 ， are 
to be understood of the head of the Ke family, 


as controlling the government of Loo, and as 
being assisted by the two disciples, so that the re- 


proof falls heavily on them. 13. 在 7a We 
之 内 一 Choo He simply says ai We . 


也 ， ‘seaourts‘eang means a screcn， In the 
dict, after Ch‘ing K‘ang-shing, seaou in this 
pass.= fff, ‘reverent,’ and alone means 
‘screen,’ and the phrase is thus explained :— 
‘Officers, on reaching the screen, which they had 
only to pass, to find themselves in the presence 
of their head, were supposed to become more 
reverential’; and hence, the expression in the 
text=‘among his own immediate officers.’ 
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OHAPTER II. 1. Confucius said, “When good government pre- 
vails in the empire, ceremonies, music, and punitive military expedi- 
tions, proceed from the emperor. When bad government prevails 
in the empire, ceremonies, music, and punitive military expeditions 
proceed from the princes. When these things proceed from the 
princes, as a rule, the cases will be few in which they do not lose 
their power in ten generations. When they proceed from the great 
officers of the princes, as a rule, the cases will be few in which they 
do not lose their power in five generations. When the subsidiary 
ministers of the great officers hold in their grasp the orders of the 
kingdom, as a rule, the cases will be few in which they do not lose 
their power in three generations. 

2. ‘When right principles prevail in the empire, government 
will not be in the hands of the great officers. 

3. “When right principles prevail in the empire, there will be 
no discussions among the common people.” 
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2. THe SUPREMR AUTHORITY OUGHT BYBE TO 
MAINTAIN ITS POWER, TNE VIOLATION OF THIS 
RULE ALWAYS LEADS TO RUIN, WHICH IS SPEEDIER 
A8 THE RANK OF THE VIOLATOR 18 LowsR 一 In 


these utterances, Conf. had reference to the 
disorganized state of the empire, when ‘the son 
of Heaven’ was fast becoming an empty name, 
the princes of states were in bondage to their 
great officers, and thage again at the mercy of 


which the emperor might order such expeditions. 
On the imperial prerogatives, see the i 


XXVIII. 鞭 ， is here= Fc ¥f). ‘generally 
speaking,’ ‘as a rule,’ Re 臣 = 家 Ez. 


‘family-ministers,” 国 命 are the same as the 


previous ite: o,, 征 ， 伐 ， but having been 


usurped by the princes, and now again snatched 


their family minister. 1. 有 道 ,无 道 ， 
—compare XIV. 1. 征 are to be taken 
together, as in the transl. We read of four 


征 ， i.e, expeditions,—east, west, north, and 
bouth; aud of nine BE: i.e, nine grounds on 


from them by their officers, they can no longer 
be spoken of as imperial affairs, but only as 


国 之 Hy, ‘state matters.’ 3. me— ae: 


‘private discussions ;’ ¢, es about the said state 
of public affairs. 
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Cnapter II. Confucius said, “The revenue of the state has left 
the ducal house, now for five generations. The government has been 
in the hands of the great officers for four generations. On this 
account, the descendants of the three Hwan are much reduced.” 

CHAPTER IV, Confucius said, “There are three friendships 
which are advantageous, and three which are injurious. Friendshi 
with the upright; friendship with the sincere; and friendship with 
the man of much observation :—these are advantageous, Friendship 
with the man of specious airs; friendship with the insinuatingly soft; 
and friendship with the glib-tongued :一 these are injurious.’ 

CHAPTER V. Confucius said, “There are three things men find 
enjoyment in which are advantageous, and three things they find 
enjoyment in which are injurious. To find enjoyment in the dis- 
criminating study of ceremonies and music; to find enjoyment in 


(BP), Ping (A), and Hwan (ff). See the 


He BR HY. UL. XXv1. 


4. THRPEE FRIENDSHIPS ADVANTAGEOUS, AND 
ToRER YXJUORLODS， In the fii itis said—~ 
三 友 下 各 友 字 俱 作 交 字 看 ， 
是 我 去 友人 ,ae =H te owe 
is always verbal and=P, ‘to have 
intercourse with,’ It is as well to translate the 


term by ‘friendshjp’ throughout. 7 is here 
‘sincere,’ without the subtractions required in 


aie 


3. ILLusTRaTIon OF THY PRINCIPLES OF THR 
LAST CHAPTER In the year B.C. 608, at the 
death of duke Wan, his rightful heir was killed, 
and the son of a concubine raised to the duke- 
dom. He is in the annals as duke Seuen =e) 
and after him came Shing, Seang, Ch‘aou, and 
Ting, in whose time this must have been spoken. 
‘These dukes were but shadows, pensionaries of 
their great officers, so that it might be said the 
revenue had gone from them. Obs, that here and 
in the prec. ch tit is used for ‘arcign.’ ‘The 
three Hwan’ are the three families, as being all 
descended from duke Hwan; see on IL 5. 


acter 


ax xe therefore,’ uttered with a sigh.— 
Choo He appears to have fallen into a mistake 
in enumerating the four heads of the Ke family 
who had administered the government of Loo 
as Woo, Taou, Ping, and Hwan, as Taou ( 悼 ) 
died before his father, and would not be said 
therefore to have the government in his hands. 


The right coumeration is Wan (BOs Woo 


XIV, 18, 8, XV. 36, 4if,—hero= 44 Me, 
‘ practised.’ 3, RH RPT 3 is 


skilfulness in being bland. RE. asin XI. 17,3. 


5, THREE SOURCES OF ENJOYMENT ADVAN- 
TAGEOUS, AND THREE txguRious. Here we have 


with three pronunciations and in three 


. 
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speaking of the goodness of others; to find enjoyment in having 
many worthy friends :一 these are advantageous. To find enjoyment 
in extravagant pleasures ; to find enjoyment in idleness and saunter- 
ing; to find enjoyment in the pleasures of feasting:—these are in- 
jurious.” 


CHAPTER VI. Confucius said, There are three errors to which 
they who stand in the presence of a man of virtue and station are 
liable. They may speak when it does not come to them to speak; 
一 this is called rashness, They may not speak when it comes to 
them to speak ;—this is called concealment. They may speak with- 
out looking at the countenance of their superior ;—this is called 


blindness.’ 


CHAPTER VII. Confticius said, “There are three things which 
the superior man guards against. In youth, when the physical 


different meanings. The leading word is read 
ngaou, low. 3d tone, ‘to have enjoyment in,’ as 
in VI. 21, In jg M4, it is go, ‘music.’ The 


two others are , 15, ‘joy,’ ‘to delight in.’ 


ii Tic} 4, — Fi} 之 ， te. it is a verb, 


‘to discriminate ;’ ‘to mark the divisions of,’ 
The idea is that ceremonies and music contain- 
ing in them the principles of propriety and 
harmony, the study of them could not but be be- 
neficial to the student himself, as having to ex- 
emplify both of those things. , primarily, a 
‘tall horse,’ often used for ‘proud’; here,—vain 
and extravagant self-indulgence. ‘feasting,’ 
including, says a gloss, ‘ eating, drinking, musio, 
women, &&.’ 


6. Tete ERRORS IN REGARD TO SFERCH TO 
BE AVOIDED IX THE PRESENCE OF THE GREAT， 
子 ， according to Choo He, denotes here 


‘a man both of rank and virtue.” ‘Without loak« 
ing at the conntenance,"—+, ¢., to see whether 
he is paying attention or not.—The general 
principle is that there is a time to speak, Let 
ics eae it and these three errors will be 
avoided. 


7. TH VICES WHICH YOUTH, MANHOOD, AXED 
AGE, HAVE TO GUARD AGAINST, ma ‘blood 


and breath.’ In the 中 ff, xx1, 凡 有 

氟 FF =a human beings.” Here the 
phrase is equivalent to ‘the physical powers.” 
On 未 定 ， ‘not yet settled,’ the gloss in the 
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powers are not yet settled, he guards against lust. When he is 
strong, and the physical powers are full of vigour, he guards against 
quarrelsomeness. When he is old, and the animal powers are decay- 
ed, he guards against covetousness.” 

CHAPTER VIII. 1. Confucius said, “There are three things of 
which the superior man stands in awe. He stands in awe of the 
ordinances of Heaven. He stands in awe of great men. He stands 
in awe of the words of sages. 

2. “The mean man does not know the ordinances of Heaven, 
and consequently does not stand in awe of them. He is disrespect- 
ful to-great men. He makes sport of the words of sages.” 


o 


CHAPTER IX. Confucius said, 


Satire of knowledge are the highest class of men. 


“Those who are born with the 
Those who 


earn, and so, readily, get possession of knowledge, are the next. 


iii a it 一 方 动 之 时 ， ‘the time when they 


are moving most.’ As to what causal relation 
Conf. may have supposed to exist between the 
state of the physical powers, and the several 
vices indicated, that is not developed. Hing 
Ping explains the first caution thus :—‘ Youth 
embraces all the period below 29, Then, the 
physical powers are still weak, and the sinews 
and bones have not reached their vigour, and 
indulgence in lust will injure the body.” 

8. CoxTEAST OF THE SUPERIOR AND THE 
MEAN MAN IN REGARD TO THE THREE THINGS OF 
WHICH THE FORMER STANDS IN AWE. 天 ti: 
according to Choo He, means the moral nature 
of man, conferred by Heaven. High above the 
nature of other creatures, it lays him under 
great responsibility to cherish and cultivate 
him. The old interpr. take the phrase to indi- 
cate Heaven's moral administration by rewards 


and punishments, The ‘great men’ are men 
high in position and great in wisdom and vir- 
tue, the royal instructors, who have been raised 
up by Heaven for the training and ruling of 
mankind. So, the commentators; but the 
suggests at once a more general and a lower 
view of the phrase. 


9. Four CLASSES OF MEN IN RELATION TO 
KNOWLEDGE, On the Ist clause, sce on VIL. 
19, where Conf. disclaims for himself being 
ranked in the first of the classes here mentioned. 
| The modern commentators say, that men are 


differenced here by the difference of their Seq 


@ , or 5a EI, on which see Morrison’s dict., 


part, II. vol I, char, , in the dict., and 
by commentators, old and new, is explained by 
| x 通 ， ‘not thoroughly understanding.’ It 
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Those who are dull and stupid, and yet compass the learning are 


another class next to these. 


As to those who are dull and stupid 


and yet do not learn ;一 they are the lowest of the people.” 


CHAPTER X. Confucius said, “The superior man has nine things 


which are subjects with him of thoughtful consideration. 
to the use of his eyes, he is anxious to see clearly. 
the use of his ears, he i is anxious to hear distinctly. 
his countenance, he is anxious that it should be benign. 
to his demeanour, he is anxious that it should be respectful. 
regard to his speech, he is anxious that it should be sincere, 


In regard 
In regard to 
In regard to 
In regard 
In 


In 


regard to his doing of business, he is anxious that it should be re- 


verently careful. 
to question others. 
his anger may involve him in. 
thinks of righteousness.” 


Cuarrer XI. 1. 
pursuing it, 


Confucius said, 
as if they could not re 


‘In regard to what he doubts about, he is anxious 
When he is angry, he thinks of the difficulties 
When he sees 


gain to be got, he 


“ Contemplating 
ach it; 


good, and 
contemplating evil, 


and shrinking from it, as they would from thrusting the hand into 
boiling w ater:—I have seen such men, as I have he: ard such words, 


is not to be joined with 4, asif the meaning 
were—‘ they learn with painful effort, although 


such effort will be required in the case of the 


10, NINE SUBJECTS OF THOUGHT TO THE 8U- 
PERIOR MAN :一 VARIOTS INSTANCES OF THE WAY 
IN WHICH HE REGULATES HIMSELF. ‘The con- 


ciseness of the text contrasts here with the 
verbosity of the translation, and yet the many 
words of the latter seem necessary. 





11. Tne coxTFMPORARIES or Conxrreics 
COULD ESCHEW EVIL, AND FOLLOW AFTER GOOD, 
BUT NO ONE OF THE HIGHEST CAPACITY HAD AP- 
PEARED AMONG THEM. 1. The two first clauses 
here and in the next par., alse, are quotations of 
old sayings, current in Confucius’ time. Such 
men were several of the sage’s own disciples. 


2. 5 > HH 志 ， ‘seeking for their aims;’ ie, 
oN 

meditating on them, studying them, fixing 

them, to be prepared to carry them out, as in 

the next clause. Such men among the ancients 
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2. “Living in retirement to study their aims, and practising 
righteousness to carry out their principles:—I have heard these 
words, but I have not seen such men.” 

Cuarter XII. 1. The duke King of Ts‘e had a thousand teams, 
each of four horses, but on the day of his death, the people did not 
praise him for a single virtue. P*‘ih-e and Shuh-ts‘e died of hun- 
ger at the foot of the Show-yang mountain, and the people, down 
to the present time, praise them. 


2. “Is not that saying illustrated by this?” 
CHAPTER XIII. 1. Ch'in K‘ang asked Pih-yu, saying, “Have 


you heard any lessons from your father different from what we have 
all heard?” 

2. Pih-yu replied, ‘No. He was standing alone once, when I 
passed below the hall with hasty steps, and said to me, ‘Have you 
learned the Odes?’ On my replying ‘Not yet,’ he added, ‘If you 
do not learn the Odes, you will not be fit to converse with.’ I retired 
and studied the Odes. 


were the great ministers E-yem and T‘ae-kung. 
Such might the disciple Yen Hwuy have been, 
but an early death snatched him away before 
he could have an opportunity of showing what 
was in him. 

12, WEALTH WITHOUT VIRTUR AND VIRTUE 
WITHOUT WEALTH ;一 THEIR DIFFERENT APPRE- 
cutions, This chapter is plainly a fragment. 
As it stands, it would appear to come from the 
compilers and not from Confucius, Then the 
2d par. implies a reference to something which 
has been lost. Under XII. 10, I have referred 
to the proposal to transfer to this place the last 


par. of that chapter which might be explained, 
so as to harmonize with the sentiment of this. 
一 The duke King of Ts'e, 一 see XL. 11. Pih-e 
and Shuh-ts‘e,—see VI. 22. The mountain 
Show-yang is to be found probably in the dep. 


of vith 州 in Shan-se. 


13. ConFuctus’ INSTRUCTION OF HIS SON NOT 
DIFFERENT FROM HIR INSTRUCTION OF THER DISCI- 
PLES GENERALLY. 1. Ch‘in K‘ang is the Tsze-k'in 
of I. 10. When Confucius’ eldest son was born, 
the duke of Loo sent the philosopher a present 
of a carp, on which account he named the child 
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3. ‘Another day, he was in the same way standing alone, when 
I passed by below the hall with hasty steps, and said to me, ‘Have 
you learned the rules of Propriety?’ On my replying ‘Not yet,’ 
he added, ‘If you do not learn the rules of apie th bg character 
cannot be established.’ I then retired, and studied the rules of 
Propriety. 

4. “TI have heard only these two things from him.” 


5. Ch'in K‘ang retired, and, quite delighted, said, “I asked one 
thing, and I have got three things. I have heard about the Odes. 
I have heard about the rules of Propriety. I have also heard that 
the superior man maintains a distant reserve towards his son.” 


CHAPTER XIV. The wife of the prince of a State is called by him 
Foo-sin. She calls herself szaou t‘unc. The people of the State call 


fee. (the carp), and afterwards gaye him the 


designation of 444 44. -F- AR AR FE A 


= ‘Have you also (i. ¢., as being his son) heard 
different instructions?’ 2. On Fo] here, and 


ne. next par., see on VII. 17. Before 不 学 ， 


here and below, we must supply a FY. 3. i 


—see VIII. 8, 4, The force of the 3& is to 
make the whole=‘ what I have heard from him 
are only these two remarks.’ 5. Confucius is, 
no doubt, intended by aT. but it is best to 
translate it generally. 


14, APPELLATIONS FOR THE WIFE OF A 
prince. This chapter may have been spoken by 
Confucius to rectify some disorder of the times, 


but there is no intimation to that effect. The 
| different appellations may be thus explained :一 


| ZF is Bl 已 BK FF, ‘she who is her hus- 
band’s equal.’ The K in 夫 人 is taken as 
=, ‘to support,’ ‘to help,’ so that that 
designation is equivalent to ‘helpmect.’ 
means either ‘a youth,’ or ‘a girl.’ The wife 
modestly calls herself ay 童 ， ‘the little girl’ 
The old interpreters take—most naturally— 


HM w- HSK A ow vinewe 


help-meet,’ but the modern comm. take # 


adjectively, as= ES with reference to the office 
of the wife to ‘ preside over the internal economy 


of the palace.’ On this view ZF FE A is 
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her KEUN Foo-JIN, and, to the people of other States, they call her 


K‘WA SEAOU KEUN. 
¥FOO-JIN, 

“the domestic help-meet.’ The ambassador of 
® prince spoke of him by the style of w 君 ， 
“my prince of small virtue,’ After that example 
of modesty, his wife was styled to the people 


BOOK XVII. 
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The people of other states also call her Keun 


of other States, ‘our small prince of small 
virtue.” The people of other States had no 
reason to imitate her subjects in that, and so 
they styled her—‘ your prince’s help-meet,’ or 
‘the domestic help-meet." 


Cuarter I. 1. Yang Ho wished to see Confucius, but Confucius 


would not go to see him. On this, he sent a 
Confucius, who, having chosen a time when 
went to pay his respects for the gift. 


way. 


Hiei of a pig to 
o was not at home, 
He met him, however, on the 


ay. 
2. Hosaid to Confucius, “Come, let me speak with you.” He then 


asked, ‘Can he be called benevolent, who keeps his jewel in his bo- 


Heapine or TH18 Boox.— [jy 货 第 十 
+ ‘Yang Ho, No. XVII.'—As the last Book 
commenced with the presumption of the Head 
of the Ke family, who kept his prince in subjec- 
tion, this begins with an account of an officer, 
who did for the head of the Ke what he did for 
the duke of Loo, For this reason—some simi- 
larity in the subject matter of the firat chapters 
—this Book, it is said, is placed after the former, 
Tt contains 26 chapters. 


i 


1. Conrucios’ POLITE BUT DIGNIFIZD TREAT- 
MENT OF A POWERFUL, BUT USURPING AND UN- 
WORTHY, OFFICER. 1. Yang Ho, known also as 
Yang Hoo (JH), was nominally the principal 
minister of the Ke family, but its chief was 
entirely in his hands, and he was scheming to 
arrogate the whole authority of the state of 
to himself. He first ager in the Chronicles of 
Loo about the year B.C. 503, acting against 
the exiled duke Ch‘aou; in B,C. 504, we find 
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som, and leaves his country to confusion ?” Confucius replied, “No.” 
“Can he be called wise, who is anxious to be engaged in public em- 
ployment, and yet is constantly losing the opportunity of being so?” 
Confucius again said, “No.” “The days and months are passing 
away; the years do not wait for us.” Confucius said, “ Right; I will 


go into office.” 
CHAPTER 


II. The Master said, “By nature, men are nearly 


alike; by practice, they get to be wide apart.” 


CHAPTER IIT. 
highest class, and the stupid of 
changed.” 


him keeping his own chief, Ke Hwan a prisoner, 
and, in 501, he is driven out, on the failure of 
his projects, a fugitive into Ts‘e. At the time 
when the incidents in this ch. occurred, Yang 
Ho was anxious to get, or appear to get, the 
support of a man of Conf. reputation, and 
finding that the sage would not call on him, 
he adopted the expedient of sending him a 
pig, at a time when Conf. was not at home, 
the rules of ceremony requiring that when 
a great officer sent a present to a scholar, and 
the latter was not in his house on its arrival, he 
had to go to the officer’s house to acknowledge it. 


See the Le-ke, XIIL. iii. 20. fst is in the sense 
of rit ‘to present food,’ properly ‘before a 
superior.’ Confucius, however, was not to be en- 
trapped. He also timed (时 ， as a verb) Hoo's 


being away from home ( t ), and went to call 


on him, 2. K # 我 ， ‘deludes, confuses, 
his country,’ but the meaning is only negative, 
=‘leaves his country to confusion.’ mh read 


Ke, up. 3d tone, ‘frequently.’ Bll, 
—all this is to be taken as the remark of Yang 
Ho, and a BA supplied before H 4 我 Bil ; 
Bid, in the dict., and by the old interpreters, is 


here explained, as in the translation by 待 ， 
*to wait for.’ 


The Master said, 
the lowest class, who cannot be 


“There are only the wise of the 


2. THE DIFFERENCES IN THE CITARACTERS OF 
MEN ARE CHIEFLY OWING TO HABIT. ‘YE, it is 


contended, is here not the moral constitution 
of man, absolutely considered, but his complex, 
actual nature, with its elements of the ma- 
terial, the animal, and the intellectual, by as- 
sociation with which, the perfectly good moral 
nature is continually being led astray. The 
moral nature is the same in all, and though the 
material organism and disposition do differ in 
different individuals, they are, at first, more 
nearly alike than they subsequently become. 
In the at it we read:—‘ The nature is the 
constitution received by man at birth, and is 
then still. While it has not been acted on by 
external things, men are all like one another; 
they are 3 After it has been acted on by 
external things, then practice forms, as it were, 
a second nature. He who practises what is 
good, becomes the superior man, and he who 
practises what is not good, becomes the mean 
、 

man :一 men become 相 jig '—No doubt, it is 
true that many—perhaps most—of the differ- 
ences among men are owing to habit. 


8. ONLY TWO CLASSES WHOM PRACTICE CAN- 
nor CHANGE。 This isa sequel to the last chapter 
with which it is incorporated in Ho An’s edition, 
The case of the 下 地 would seem to be in- 


consistent with the doctrine of the perfect 
goodness of the moral nature of all men, Modern 
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Cuarter IV. 1. The Master having come to Woo 
there the sound of stringed instruments and singing. 

2. Well- -pleased and smiling, he said, “ Why use an ox-knife to 
kill a fowl?’ 

3. Tsze-yew replied, “F ormerly, Master, I heard you say,— 
‘When the man of high station is well instructed, he loves men; 
when the man of low station is well instructed, he is easily ruled. ” 

4. The Master said, “My disciples, Yen’s words are right. What 
I said ‘was only in sport. 

CHAPTER V. 1, Kung-shan Fuh-jaou, when he was holding Pe, 
and in an attitude of rebellion, invited the Master to visit him, who 
was rather inclined to go. 

2. Tsze-loo was displeased, and said, “Indeed you cannot go! 
Why must you think of going to see Kung-shan?” 


commentators, to get over the difficulty, .say 


-hing, heard 


up. 2d tone) f , ‘smilingly.’ ‘An ox-knife,’ a 


that they are the 8 暴 者 and B ae 者 


of Mencius, 1V. Pt. I. x. 

4, However SMALL THR SPHERE OF GOVERN- 
MENT, THE HIGHEST INFLUENCES OF PROPRIETIES 
AND MUSIC SHOULD BE EMPLOYED, 1, Woo- 
shing was in the districtof Pe. Tsze-yew ap- 
pears as the commandant of it, in VI. 12. By, 
©the silken string of a mnsical instrument,’ used 
here for stringed instruments generally. In the 
iii a we read, ‘The town was named Woo 


(mm from its position, precipitous and favour- 


able to military operations, but Tsze-yew had 
been able, by his course, to transform the people, 


and make them change their mail and helmets | 


for stringed instruments and singing. This was 
what made the Master glad.’ 2. = (read han, 





large instrument, and not necessary for the death 
of a fowl. Conf. intends by it the high principles 


of government employed by T’sze-yew. 3. 


子 ad 小 人 are here indicative of rank, 


and not of character. 易 ‘are easily em- 


ployed, i.e, Zeap tis i? eg Sey rest in dsp 
lot, and obey their superiors.” 4, 7 —= 
as in VII. 23, el al Obs. the force of the final 
=‘only.’ 
5. THe LENGTHS To WHICHR Coxrucivs was 


INCLINED TO GO, TO GET HIS PRINCIPLES CARRIED 
INTO PRACTICE. Kung-shan Fuh-jaou, called 


also Kung-shan Fuh-new Fb) by designation 
F 7 was a confederate of Yang Ho (ch. 1, 
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3. The Master said, “Can it be without some reason that he 
has invited mz? If any one employ me, may I not make an eastern 
Chow?” 


Cuarter VI. 1, Tsze-chang asked Confucius about perfect vir- 
tue. Confucius said, “To be able to practise five things everywhere 
under heaven constitutes perfect virtue.” He begged to ask what 
they were, and was told, “Gravity, generosity of soul, sincerity, 
earnestness, and kindness. If you are grave, you will not be treat- 
ed with disrespect. If you are generous, you will win all. If you 
are sincere, people will repose trust in you. If you are earnest, you 
will accomplish much. I you are kind, this will enable you to em- 
ploy the services of others.” 


and acc. to K‘ung Gan-kwd, and the ae The 我 in 用 我 ， and = are emphatic. 
it was after the imprisonment by them, in com- | The original seat of the Chow dynasty lay west 
mon, of Ke Hwan, that Fuh-jaou sent this invi- | from Loo, and the revival of the principles and 
tation to Conf. Others make the invitation sub- | government of Wan and Wooin Loo, or even in 


sequent to Ho's discomfiture and flight to Ts‘e. 
See the 2 Re B.C.500. We must 


conclude, with T’sze-loo, that Conf. ought not to 
have thought of accepting the invitation of such 


aman. 2. The first and last 之 are the verb, 
Fe HE ACE ALE ~ Toe now 
ing there. Indeed there is not.’ 何 外 公 
山 兵 之 之 也 ， ‘why must there be going 
to (Z here=to) that (such is the force of FE) 


Kung-shan?’ 38. A 我 者 一 着 is to 


be taken here as referring expressly to Fuh- 


Pe, which was but a part of it, might make ao 
eastern Chow ; so that Confucius would perform 
the part of king Win.—After all, the sage did 
not go to Pe. 


6. FIvE THINGS THB PRACTICE OF WHICH 
CONSTITUTES PERFECT VIRTUE. BRT: ‘io 
under heaven’ is simply==‘ any where.” {a 则 
人 ££: low 8d tone, is explained by 
Choo He by ti tik: ‘to rely upon,’ a meaning 
of the term not found in the dictionary. Sea 


jaou, while its reference below is more general ' XX. 1, 8. 
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Cuarter VII. 
ter was inclined to go. 


1. Peih Heih inviting him to visit him, the Mas- 
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2. Tsze-loo said, “ Master, formerly I have heard you say, ‘When 
2 man in his own person is guilty of doing evil, a superior man will 
not associate with him.’ Peih Heih is in rebellion, holding pos- 
session of Chung-mow; if you go to him, what shall be said?” 

3. The Master said, “Yes, I did use these words. But is it not 
said, that, if a thing be really hard, it may be ground without be- 
ing made thin? Is it not said, that, ifa thing be really white, it 


may be steeped in a dark fluid without being made black ? 
4. “Am TJ a bitter gourd! How can I be hung up out of the way 


of being eaten?” 


7. CosFucivs, INCLINED TO RESPOND TO THE 
ADVANCES OF AN UNWORTHY MAN, PROTESTS 
AGAINST HIS CONDUCT BEING JUDGED BY ORDIN- 
aty ROLE3。 Comp. ch. V; but the invitation of 
Peih Heih was subsequent to that of Kang-shan 
Fuh-jaou, and after Conf. had given up office in 


Loo. 1. 佛 (read Peih) IL ih was commandant 
of Chung-mow, for the chief of the Chaou family, 


in the state of Tin. 2. 8 VA 其 &} 篇 
不 § 者 一 he who himself, in his own per- 
gon, does what ia not good." * Awe to 
Kung Gan-kwi,=— JR A 其 国 ， ‘docs not 
enter his state;' ace. to Choo He, it 一 不 


甘 he, ‘doce not enter his party.’ There were 
fy Te 


two places of the name of Chung-mow, one be- 
longing to the state of Ch‘ing, and the other to 


the state of Tsin (Ep which is that intended 
here, and is referred to the present district of oy 


fz. dep. of we fifi, in Ho-nan province. 3. 


不 百 is to be taken interrogatively, as in the 
translation, Ping'’s paraphrase is— AB 不 
Ey. ‘do not men say?’ [4 BY x 云 一 


‘Ie a thing hard, then,’ &, 45 is explained-— 
‘black earth in water, which may be bsedl todye 
ablack colour,’ The application of these strange 
proverbial sayings is to Conf, himself, as, from 
his superiority, incapable of being affected by 
evil communications, 4, This par, is variously 
explained, By some, a 瓜 is taken as the 
name of a star; so that the meaning is— Am I, 
like such and such a star, to be hung up, &¢?’ 
But we need not depart from the proper meaning 
of the characters, Choo He, with Ho An, takes 
不 食 actively :—‘ A gourd can be hung up, 
because it does not need to eat. But I must go 
about, north, south, east, and west, to get food.” 
This seems to me very unnatural. The expres- 
sion is taken passively, as in the translation, in 


the H Fi and other works, 
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CHAFTER VIII. 1. The Master said, “ Yew, have you heard the 
six words to which are attached six becloudings?” Yew replied, 
“T have not.” 

2. “Sit down, and I will tell them to you. 

3. “There is the love of being benevolent without the love of 
learning ;一 the beclouding here leads to a foolish simplicity. There 
is the love of knowing without the love of learning ;—the beclouding 
here leads to dissipation ofnind. There is the love of being sincere 
without the love of learning;—the beclouding here leads to an 
injurious disregard of consequences. There is the love of straight- 
forwardness without the love of learning;—the beclouding here 
leads to rudeness. There is the love of boldness without the love 
of learning ;—the beclouding here leads to insubordination. There 
is the love of firmness without the love of learning ;一 the becloud- 
ing here leads to extravagant conduct.” : 

8. KNowLepas, ACQUIRED BY LEARNING, I8 
NECESSARY TO THE COMPLETION OF VIRTUE, BY 
PRESERVING THE MIND FROM BEING BECLOUDED, 


b 大 等 是 大 字 ， ‘The six = 


give here the paraphrase of the 日 3G on the 


first virtue and its beclouding, which may il- 
lustrate the manner in which the whole para- 
graph is developed :—‘In all matters, there is a 
pertectly right and unchangeable principle, 
which men ought carefully to study, till they 


are six 


characters’; see the ii i: They are, there- 
fore, the benevolence, knowledge, sincerity, 
straight-forwardness, boldness, and firmness, 
mentioned below, all virtues, but yet each, when 
pursued without discrimination, tending to be- 
| 
ant 


cloud the mind, ia He. ‘to cover and 
screen ;' the primary meaning of it is said to be 
ay 草 ， ‘small plants.’ 2, =‘sit down.” 
Tsze-loo had risen, acc. to the rules of propriety, 
to give his answer; see the Le-ke, I. Pt. 1. iii. 


have thoroughly examined and apprehended it, 
‘Then their actions will be without error, and 
their virtue may be perfected. For instance, 
loving is what rules in benevolence. It is cer- 
tainly a beautiful virtue, but if you only set 
yourself to love men, and do not care to study 
to understand the principle of benevolence, then 
your mind will be beclouded hy that loving, and 
you will be following a man into a well to save 
him, so that both he and you will perich. Will 


21; and Conf. tells him to resume his seat. 3. 工 | not this be fuolish simplicity ?’ 
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CHAPTER IX, 
not study the Book of Poetry? 
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2. “The Odes serve to stimulate the mind. 


Dg 9 


“They may be used for purposes of self-contemplation. 
“They teach the art of sociability. 


“They show how to regulate feelings of resentment. 
. “From them you learn the more immediate duty of serving 


one’s father, and the remoter one of serving one’s prince. 
7. “From them we become largely acquainted with the names of 


birds, beasts, and plants.” 


CHAPTER X. The Master said to Pih-yu, 


self to the Chow-nan, and the 


“Do you give your- 


Chaou-nan. The man, who has 


not studied the Chow-nan and the Chaou-nan, is like one who stands 


with his face right against a wall. 


9. BENEFITS DERIVED FROM STUDYING THE 
Boox or Poetry, 1. 小 子 一 ee V. 21; VOL 


8. I translate 诗 here by ‘ the Book of Poetry,’ 


because the lesson is supposed to have been given, 
after Conf. had completed his compilation of 
the Odes. The fe is that, as in XI. 9.1, et al, 
The descriptions in them of good and evil may 
have this effect. 3. Their awarding of praise and 
blame may show a man his own character. 4. 
Their exhibitions of gravity in the midst of plea- 
sure may have this effect. #, asin XV.21. 5. 
Their blending of pity and earnest desire with re- 
proofs may teach how to regulate our resent- 
ments, 6. 草木 ， ‘grasses and trees,’=plants 
generally, 

10. THe DXPoRTANCE OF stupYING THE CHow- 
Wan AND CHAOU-NAN Chow-nan and Chaou-nan 


Is he not so?” 


are the titles of the first two Books in the Na- 
tional Songs, or first part of the She-king. For 
the meaning of the titles, see the She-king, I. i. 
and I. ii, They are supposed to inculcate im- 
portant lessons about personal virtue and family- ， 


government. Choo He explains 篇 ‘by 部 
‘to learn,’ ‘to study.’ It denotes the entire 


mastery of the studies, ake (for Le) 8 x 
Zz is imperative, the fe at the end, not being 
interrogative. 正 面 bd 而 ir is for 4E 
面 Sy as 而 ir: In such a situation, 


one cannot advance a step, nor see any thing. 
I have added—Is he not so?’ to bring out the 
force of the Eid. —This chapter in the old edi- 
tions, is incorporated with the preceding one. 
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The Master said, “‘It is according to the rules of 


propriety,’ they say. It is according to the rules of propriety,’ they 
say. Are gems and silk all that is meant by propriety? ‘It is Music,’ 


they say. ‘It is Music,’ they say. 
meant by Music?” 
CHAPTER XII. 


Are bells and drums all that is 


The Master said, ‘‘He who puts on an appear- 


ance of stern firmness, while inwardly he is weak, is like one of the 
small, mean, people;—yea, is he not like the thief who breaks through, 


or climbs over, a wall?” 
Cuapter XIII. 


The Master said, “ Your good careful people of 


the villages are the thieves of virtue.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The Master said, “To tell, as we go along, what 


we have heard on the way, is to cast away our virtue.” 


11, Ir 18 nor THR EXTRRNAL APPURTENANCES 
WHICH CONSTITUTE PROPRIBIY, NOR THE SOUND OF 


INSTRUMENTS WHICH CONSTITUTES MUBIC. ne 


去 = 所 称 人 篇 hie 者 ， ‘as to what is 


called propriety.’ The words approach the 
* quotation of a common saying. So pe x: 
Having thus given the common views of propri- 
ety and music, he refutes them in the questions 
that follow, Me and ne being present to the 
mind as the expressions of respect and harmony. 
12. Tn MEANNESS OF PRESUMPTION AND 
PUSILLANIMITY CONJOINED, 色 is here not the 
countenance merely, but the whole outward ap- 


pearance. 小 人 is explained by an EB 


and the latter clause shows emphatically to 
whom, among the low, mean, people, the in- 
dividual spoken of is like,—a thief, namely, 
who is in constant fear of being detected. 





18. ConTENTMENT WITH VULGAR WAYS AND 
VIEWS INJUKIOUS TO VirTcoK., See the senti- 
ment of this chapter explained and expanded by 


Mencius, VIL. Pt. II. xxxvu. 7, 8. 原 ， low. 3d 
tone, the same as 愿 . See the dict., char. x 


ra a 
it. as in XIV. 46, though it may be translated 
here, as generally, by the term ‘thief,’ 

14. SWIPTNESS TO SPEAK INCOMPATIBLE WITH 
Tue CULTIVATION OF VirTUE. It is to be under- 
stood that what has been heard contains some 
good lesson. At once to be talking of it with- 
out revolving it, and striving to practise it, 
shows an indifference to our own improvement. 

. 
:上 自 is ‘the way’ or ‘road.’ Rr is the same 
way, a little farther on. 一 The glossarist on Ho 


An’s work explains 德 之 aE as meaning— 


‘is what the virtuous do not do.” But this is 
evidently incorrect. 
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CHAPTER XV. 1. The Master said, “There are those mean 
creatures! How impossible it is along with them to serve one’s 
prince! 

2. “While they have not got their aims, their anxiety is how to 
get them. When they have got them, their anxiety is lest they 
should lose them. 

3. “When they are anxious lest such things should be lost, there 
is nothing to which they will not proceed.” 

CHAPTER XVI. 1. The Master said, “ Anciently, men had three 
failings, which now perhaps are not to be found. 

2. “The high-mindedness of antiquity showed itself in a disre- 
gard of small things; the high-mindedness of the present day shows 
itself in wild license. The stern dignity of antiquity showed itself 
in grave reserve; the stern dignity of the present day shows itself 
in quarrelsome perverseness. The stupidity of antiquity showed 
itself in straightforwardness; the stupidity of the present day shows 
itself in sheer deceit.” 


15. Tie cAsE OF MERCENARY OFFICERS, AND 
HOW IT 18 IMPOSSINLE TO KERVE ONE'S PRINCE 


ALONG WITH THEM, 1. 与 字 作 tt 字 
省 ， ‘id — Ft, ie, ‘together with.” Ba ab 


J Pe HOE LAK Wy Bd HF, HL en 
dcep-felt lamentation on the unfitness of such 
persons to be associated with.” So, the tii =. 
But as the remaining paragraphs are all occupi- 
ed with describing the mercenaries, we must 
understand Confucius’ object as being to con- 
demn the employment of such creatures, rather 
than to set forth the impossibility of serving 


with them. 2. The 之 here, and in p. 3, are 
all to be understood of place and emolument, 
16, THE DEFECTS OF FORMER TIMES BECOMB 
Vicks IN THE TIME oF Conructus. 1, ; 
‘bodily sickness,’ here used metaphorically for 


‘errors,’ ‘vices.’ 或 是 之 t (woo),—* per- 


haps there is the absence of them.’ The next 
par. shows that worse things had taken their 


place. 2. That is only ‘a disregard of 
smaller matters,’ or conventionalisms, appears 
from its opposition to yy. which has a more 


intense signification than in ch, 8. x. as in 
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The Master said, “Fine words and an insinuat- 


ing appearance are seldom associated with virtue.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


The Master said, “I hate the manner in which 
purple takes away the lustre of vermillion. 


I hate the way in which 


the songs of Ch‘ing confound the music of the Gna. I hate those 
who with their sharp mouths overthrow kingdoms and families.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
ing.” 


1, The Master said, “I would prefer not speak- 


2. Tsze-kung said, “If you, Master, do not speak, what shall we, 


your disciples, have to record?” 


3. The Master said, “Does Heaven speak? The four seasons 
pursue their courses, and all things are continually being produced, 


but does Heaven say anything?” 


XV. 21, also with an intenser meaning. . 
‘an angular corner,’ which cannot be impinged 
against without causing pain. It is used for 
‘purity, ‘modesty,’ but the meaning here ap- 
Pears to be that given in the translation. 

17. A repetition of I. 38. 


18. Conrucivs’ INDIGNATION AT THE WAY IN 
WHICH THE WRONG OVERCAME THE RIGHT, 
之 bin ,一 see X. 6, 2. 东 is here as ‘a 
correct’ co! 


our, though it is not among the 
five such colours mentioned in the note there. 


柴 Ihave here translated—‘purple.’ ‘Black 
and carnation mixed,’ it is said, ‘give YW.’ “The 
songs or sounds of Ch‘ing,’—see XV, 10. ‘The 


nga,’—see on IX. 14, 国家 is a common de- 
signation for ‘a state,’ the 国 ， or kingdom of 
the prince, embracing the ZF’, ‘families,’ of his 
great officers. 

19. Tue actions or CoxFUCIU8 WERE LE8- 
SONS AND LAWS, AND NOT HIS WORDS MERELY. 
Such is the scope of this ch according to Choo 
He and his school, The older comm. say that 
it is a caution to men to pay attention to their 
conduct rather than to their words, This inter- 
pretation is far-fetched, but, on the other hand, it 
is not easy to defend Conf. from the charge of 
presumption in comparing himself to Heaven. 
3. = HE: ‘Does Heaven speak,’ 
better than ‘what does Heaven say ?’ 
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Cuarter XX. Joo Pei wished to see Confucius, but Confucius 
declined, on the ground of being sick, to see him. When the 
bearer of this message went out at the door, he took his harpsichord, 
and sang to it, in order that Pei might hear him. 


CHAPTER XXI. 1. Tsae Go asked about the three years’ mourn- 
ing for parents, saying that one year was long enough. 

2. “If the superior man,” said he, “abstains for three years 
from the observances of propriety, those observances will be quite 
lost. If for three years he abstains from music, music will be 
ruined. 

3. “Within a year, the old grain is exhausted, and the new 
grain has sprung up, and, in procuring fire by friction, we go through 
all the changes of wood for that purpose. After a complete year, 
the mourning may stop.” 

4. The Master said, “If you were, after a year, to eat good rice, 
and wear embroidered clothes, would you feel at ease?” “ T should,” 


replied Go. 


30. How Conrucivs ConLD BE xoT AT HoMR, 
AND YET GIVE INTIMATION TO THE VISITOR OF 118 
rresenck. Of Joo Pei little is known, He was 
a man of Loo, and had at one time been in 
attendance on Confucius to receive his instrue- 
tions. There must have been some reason— 
some fault in him—why Conf. would not see 
him on the occasion in the text, and that he 
might understand that it was on that account, 
and not that he was really sick, that he declined 
his visit, the sage acted as we are told. But 
what was the necessity for sending a false 
message in the first place? In the notes to the 


4% jf, UL. 1, it is said that Joo Pei’s fault 
was in trying to see the master without using 


the services of an internuncius. 将 命 x, 
一 see XIV. 47. I translate the last 2” by him, 


but it refers generally to the preceding sentence, 
and might be left untranslated. 


21. Tue PERIOD oF THREE YEARS’ MOURNING 
FOR PARENTS ;IT MAY NOT ON ANY ACCOUNT BB 
SHORTENED ; THE REASON OF IT. 1, We must 


understand a By, either before —, or, as I 
prefer, before Hf], which is read de, up. 1st tone, 
the same as XIE. 10, On the three years’ 


mourning, see the 31st book of the Le-ke. Nom- 
dnaly extcudipg to three years, that period 
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perior man, during the whole period of mourning, 


The Master said, “If you can fecl at ease, do it. 
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does not enjoy 


pleasant food which he may eat, nor derive pleasure from music 


which he may hear. 
ably lodged. 
yeu feel at ease and may do it.” 


6. Tsae Go then went out, and the Master said, 
It is not till a child is three 


Yus want of virtue. 


it is allowed to leave the arms of its parents. 
mourning is universally observed throughout the empire. 


He also does not feel at ease, if he is comfort- 
Therefore he does not do what you propose. But now 


“This shows 
bags old that 
ne three years 


Did Yu 


And t 


enjoy the three years’ affection for his parents?” 


comprehended properly but 25 months, and at 
most 27 months, 2, te 以 人 事 言 之 ， 
—Tsze-go finds here a reason for his view in 
the necessity of ‘human affairs.’ 3. 此 以 


天 时 每 之 ,一 He finds here a reason for 


his view in ‘the seasons of heaven.’ Pi means 
either ‘a piece of metal,’—a speculum,—with 
which to take fire from the sun, or ‘a piece of 
wood,’ with which to get fire by friction or ‘bor- 


ing’ (#. It has here the latter meaning. 
Certain woods were assigned to the several sea- 
sons, to be employed for this purpose, the elm 
and willow, for instance to spring, the date and 


Bt hee 


almond trees to summer, &c. % 


“BRE K: DBF YF 


. 
之 木 ， ‘In boring with the 3 to get fire, 
we have changed from wood to wood through 
the ones appropriate to the four scasons.’ 4, 
Coarse food and coarse clothing were appropri- 
ate, though in varying degree to all the period 
of mourning. Tsze-go is strangely inscnsible 
to the home-put argument of the Master- 


Ai is to be understood here as 载 之 美 者 


‘the most excellent grain,’ The K are de-, 


monstrative, 7. 子 之 不 仁 也 responds 


to all that has gone before, and forms a sort of 
apodosis. Conf. added, it is said, the remarke 
in this par. that they might be reported to Tsae 
Go, lest he should ‘feel at ease’ to go and do ag 
he said he could. Still the reason which the 
Master finds for the statute-period of mourning 
for parents must be pronounced puerile. 
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CHAPTER XXII. The Master said, “Hard is the case of him, 
who will stuff himself with food the whole day, without applying his 
mind to anything good! Are there not gamesters and chessplayers ? 
To be one of these would still be better than doing nothing at all.” 


Cnarter XXIII. Tsze-loo said, “ Does the superior man esteem 
valour?” The Master said, “The superior man holds righteous- 
ness to be of highest importance. A man in a superior situation, 
having valour without righteousness, will be guilty of insubordina- 
tion ; one of the lower people, having valour without righteousness, 
will commit robbery.” 

Cuarter XXIV, 1. Tsze-kung said, “Has the superior man 
his hatreds also?” The Master said, “He has his hatreds. He 
hates those who proclaim the evil of others. He hates the man who, 
being in a low station, slanders his superiors. He hates those who 
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22. THe HOPELE88 CASE OF GLUTTONY AND 


IDLENESS. RE 以 HEX. 16, 博 and 


are two things. To the former I am unable 
to givea name; but see some account of it quoted 


in the SE ae in loe. AE is ‘to play at chess,’ 
of which there are two kinds,—the Hit. 
played with 361 pieces and referred to the 
emperor Yaou as its inventor, and the R HE. 
or ivory chess, played with 32 pieces, and 
having a great analogy to the European game. 
Its invention is attributed to the first emperor 
of the Chow dynasty, though some date its 


erigin a few hundred years later. Fe 之 一 


之 refers to 博 BK. . for iB. as in XI. 


25, 1. 


23, VALOUR TO BR VALUED ONLY IN sUROR- 
DINATION TO RIGHTBOUBNESS ; ITS CONSEQUENCES 


APART FROMX THAT. The first two p24 F are 


to be understood of the man superior in virtue, 
The third brings in the idea of rank, with 


小 人 as its correlate. 


24. CHARACTEES DISTLIKRBD By Coyxrycius 
AND Tszx-xunc, 1, Taze-kung is understood 
to have intended Confucius himself by ‘ the su- 
perior man.’ He is here in the sense of ‘class.’ 


下 疲 = 下 位 ZAM ‘men of low station.’ 
In 君子 亦 Fi RE SP, the force of FR 


is to oppose RB to ay, ‘hatreds,’ to ‘loves, 
2. Hing Ping takes F R as the nomipatiys 
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have valour merely, and are unobservant of propriety. He hates 
those who are forward and determined, and, at the same time, of con- 
tracted understanding.” 

2. The Master then inquired, “Tsze, have you also your hatreds?” 
Tsze-kung replied, “1 hate those who pry out matters, and ascribe 
the Knowledges ts their wisdom. I hate those who are only not 
modest, and think that they are valorous. I hate those who make 
known secrets, and think that they are straightforward.” 

CHAPTER XXV. The Master said, “Of all people, girls and 
servants are the most difficult to behave to. If you are familiar 
with them, they lose their humility. If you maintain a reserve to- 
wards them, they are discontented.” 

CHAPTER XXVI. The Master said, “ When a man at forty is the 
object of dislike, he will always continue what he is.” 


to 回 , 一 'He went on to say, J, Tsze, also,’ &e. 


force of nf, ‘only, is as indicated in th® 
The modern comm., however, more correctly, 


translation. 
26. THE DIFFICULTY OF IMPROVEMENT IN 


understand F: ‘the Master,’ as nom. to 百 ， 


and supply another FJ before 1h 
25, Tuk DIEFICOLTY HOW TO TREAT COXCU- 
BINES AND SERVANTS. does not mean 


women generally, but girls, ¢., concubines. 小 
人 ， in the same way, is here boys, i.¢., servants. 
5%. ‘to nourish,’ ‘to keep,'=to behave to. The 


ADVANCED Years. According to Chinese views, 
at forty a man is at his best in every way. At- 


ter ae. we must understand 于 A F- 


‘the object of dislike to the superior man.’ it 


$= Ht 终 + 此 ， the will end in this, 


一 Youth is doubtless the season for improve- 
ment, but the sentiment of the chapter is tuo 
broadly stated. 
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1. The viscount of Wei withdrew from the court. 
The viscount of Ke became a slave to Chow. 


Pe-kan remonstrated 


2. Confucius said, “The Yin dynasty possessed these three men 


of virtue.” 


Cuarrer II. Hwuy of Lew-hea being chief criminal judge, was 
thrice dismissed from his office. Some one said to him, “ Is it not yet 
time for you, Sir, to leave this?” He replied, “Serving men in an 
upright way, where shall I go to, and not experience such a thrice- 
repeated dismissal? If I choose to serve men in a crooked way, 
what necessity is there for me to leave the country of my parents?” 





Haapixe oF THI8 Boos 一 微 F- 第 十 
AN, ‘The viscount of Wei 一 No. XVIII.’ This 


Book, consisting of only eleven chapters, treats 
of varioua individuals famous in Chinese his- 
tory, as eminent for the way in which they dis- 
charged their duties to their sovereign, or for 
their retirement from public service. It com- 
menorates also some of the worthies of Confu- 
cius’ days, who lived in retirement rather than 
be in office in so degenerate times. The object 
of the whole is to illustrate and vindicate the 
course of Confucius himself. 


1. Tue viscourts or Wer AND KE, anp Pe- 
KAN :一 THREE WORTHIES OF THE YIN DYNASTY. 
1, Wei-tsze and Ke-tsze are continually repeat- 
ed by Chinese, as if they were proper names, 
But Wei and Ke were the names of two small 
states, presided over by chiefs of the Tsze, or 
fourth, degree of nobility, called viscounts, for 
want of a more exact term. They both appear 
to have been within the limits of the present 


Shan-sc, Wei being referred to the district of ee 


HH: dep. B74 安 ， and Ke to 榆 ah dep. 


州 . The chief of Wei was an elder brother 
(by a concubine) of the tyrant Chow, the last 
emperor of the Yin dynasty, B.C, 1158-1122, The 
chief of Ke, and Pe-kan, were both uncles of the 
tyrant. The first, seeing that remonstrances 
availed nothing, withdrew from court, wishing 
to preserve the sacrifices of their family, amid 
the ruin which he saw was impending. The 
second was thrown into prison, and, to escape 
death, feigned madness. He was used by Chow 
asa buffuon. Pe-kan, persisting in his remon- 
strances, was put barbarously to death, the 
tyrant having his heart torn out, that he might 


see, he said, a sage’s heart. The 之 in 
之 is explained by 其 位， this place.’ Its 
reference may also be to 条， the tyrant him- 


self. On B 之 Ry, comp. B 之 宰 ， Vv. 


7, 3, et al. 

2. How Hwy or Lew-nea, THOUGH OFTEN 
DISMISSED FROM OFFICE, STILL CLAVE TO HIS 
country. Lew-hea Hwuy,—see XV. 13. The 


office of the + 了 师 ia described in the Chow- 
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Carter III. The duke King of Ts‘e, with reference to the manner 
an which he should treat Confucius, said, “I cannot treat him as 


1 would the chief of the Ke sige 


between that accorded’ to the ec 


I will treat him in a manner 


hief of the Ke, and that given to 


the chief of the Mang family.” He also said, “I am old; I cannot 
use his doctrines.” Confucius took his departure. 


CHAPTER LV. The at gs of Ts‘e sent to Loo a present of female 


musicians, which Ke 
was held. 
CHAPTER V. 


wan received, and for three days no court 
Confucius took his departure. 


1. The madman of Ts‘oo, Tséé-yu, passed by Con- 


fucius, singing and saying, “Oh Fune! Oh Func! How is your 


le, XXXIV. 3. He was under the 司 , or 
minister of Crime, but with many subordinate 
magistrates under him. 之 ， up. 3d tone, as in 


V. 19, XI. 5. We may translate eH, ‘was 


dismissed from office,’ or ‘retired from office.’ 
人 一 some remarks akin to that in 
the text are ascribed to Hwuy's wife. It is 
observed by the commentator Hoo (ff), that 


there ought to be another paragraph, giving 
Conf. judgment upon Hwuy'’s conduct, but it 
has been lost. 

8. How Coxrructvs Lert Ts‘e, WHEN THE 
DUKE COULD NOT APPRECIATE AND EMPLOY HIM. 
It was in the year B, C, 516, that Confucius 
went to Ts‘ec. The remarks about how he should 
be treated, &c., are to be understood as having 
taken place in consultation between the duke 
and his ministers, and being afterwards report- 
ed to the sage. The Mang family (see IT, 5) 
was in the time of Conf., much weaker than 
the Ke. The chief of it was only the 下 SPN. 
lowest noble of Loo, while the Ke was the 
highest. Yet for the duke of Ts‘e to treat 
Conf better than the duke of Loo treated the 


chief of the Mang family, was not dishonouring 
the sage. We must suppose that Conf. left 
Ts‘e, because of the duke’s concluding remarks. 
4. How Coyrucius GAVE UP OFFICIAL SER- 
vice IN Loo, In the 14th year of the duke 
Ting, Conf, reached the highest point of his 
official service. He was minister of crime, and 
also, ace. to the general opinion, acting premier. 
He effected in a few months a wonderful renova- 
tion of the State, and the neighbouring countries 
began to fear that under his administration, 
Loo would overtop and subdue them all. To 
revent this, the duke of Ts‘e sent a present to 
200 of fine horses and of 80 highly accomplish- 
ed beauties. The duke of Loo was induced to 
receive these by the advice of the head of the 


Ke family, Ke Sze (斯 )， or Ke Hwan, The 
sage was forgotten; government was neglected. 


Confucius, indignant and sorrowful, withdrew 
from office, and for a time, from the country 


too. ie as in XVII. 1, 1. HE, ‘the people 
of Ts‘e is to be understood of the duke and his 


ministers, 

5. CONFUCIUS AND THR MADMAN OF T's‘00, WHO 
BLAMES NIS NOT RETIRING FROM THE WORLD. 1, 
Ts‘et-yu was the designation of one Luh Tung 
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As to the past, reproof is useless; but the fu- 
Give up your vain pursuit. 
Peril awaits those who now engage in affairs of 


Give up 


2. Confucius alighted and wished to converse with him, but 
Tséé-yu hastened away, so that he could not talk with him. 


CHAPTER VI. 1. Ch‘ang-tseu and Kéé-neih were at work in the 
field together, when Confucius passed by them, and sent Tsze-loo 
to enquire for the ford. 

2. Ch‘ang-tseu said, “ Who is he that holds the reins in the car- 
riage there?” Tsze-loo told him, “It is K‘ung Kew.” “Is it not 
K‘ung K‘ew of Loo?” asked he. “Yes,” was the reply, to which 
the other rejoined, “He knows the ford.” 

3. Tsze-loo then enquired of Kéé-neih, who said to him, “Who 
are you, Sir?” He answered, “I am Chung Yew.” “Are you 


(RE 通 ) a native of Ts‘oo, who feigned him- | explained by viz ‘to come up to,’ and 救 ， ‘to 


self mad, to escape being importuned to engage 
in public service. There are several notices of 
him in the 集 ve. in loc. It must have been 


about the year, B. C. 489, that the incident in 
the text occurred, By the fwng, his satirizer or 
adviser intended Confucius; see IX. 8, The 


three | 阿 in the song are simply expletives, 
pauses for the voice to help out the rhythm. i8, 
*to overtake,’ generally with reference to the 
yeast, but here it has reference to the future. 
in the dict., with reference to this passage, it is 


save,’=to provide against. 

6, Conrucivus AND THE TWO RECLUSE, CH4ANG~ 
TSEU AND Ker-NeIH; WHY HE WOULD NOT WITH- 
DRAW FROM THE WoRLD. 1. The surnames and 
names of these worthies are not known. It is 
supposed that they belonged to Ts‘oo, like the 
hero of the last chapter, and that the interview 
with them occurred about the same time. The 
designations in the text are descriptive of their 


character and='the long Rester (YF, 


Tin HEED’ ana ‘the firm Recluse 5 者 
Dei AHA» Whatkindof field labour is 
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not the disciple of K‘ung K‘ew of Loo?” asked the other. ‘TI am,’ 
replied he, and then Keé-neih said to him, ‘ Disorder, like a swell- 
ing flood, spreads over the whole empire, and who is he that will 
change it for you? Than follow one who merely withdraws 
from this one and that one, had you not better follow those who 
have withdrawn from the world altogether?” With this he fell to 
i | up the seed, and proceeded with his work, without stopping. 

4. Tsze-loo went and reported their remarks, when his master 
observed with a sigh, “It is impossible to associate with birds and 
beasts, as if they were the same with us. IfI associate not with 
these people,—with mankind,—with whom shall I associate? If right 
principles prevailed through the empire, there would be no use for 
me to change its state.” 


‘an implement for drawing the soil over the 


here denoted by 耕 cannot be determined. 2. 
io » ‘he who holds the carriage,’ =f 

在 者 ， as in the transl. It is supposed 

at it was the remarkable appearance of Con- 
fucius, which elicited the inquiry. In FA 知 
La dE =he;’ i.e, he, going about every 
where, and secking to be employed, ought to 
know the ford. 3. Yyy 天 下 一 the 


speaker here probably pointed to the surging 

waters before them, for the ford to cross which 

the travellers were asking. Translating liter- 

ally, we should say—‘ swelling and surging, 
Al 


such is all the empire.’ 且 而 一 


‘you.’ FPP A, BER {tk —comp. x1v. 9. $8, 


=' 3 


seed.’ It may have been a hoe, or arake. 4. # 


is here= Hi, ‘class.’ BHA 


县 Hid, —1f I am not to associate: 
with the class of these men, i. ¢., with mankind, 
with whom am I to associate? I cannot asso- 


ciate with birds and beasts.’ Fr 不 Hid ZA, 
—Fh AIL, it is said, 44 HE FA — ‘there would 
be no use.’ Literally, ‘I should not have for 
whom to change the state of the empire.’—The- 
use of K in this paragraph is remarkable. 
It must mean ‘his Master’ and not ‘the Master.” 
The compiler of this chapter can hardly have 
been a disciple of the sage, 
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CHAPTER VII. 1. Tsze-loo, following the Master, happened to 
fall behind, when he met an old man, carrying, across his shoulder 
on a staff, a basket for weeds. Tsze-loo sai ra “ Have you seen 
my master, Sir!” The old man replied, “ Your four limbs are 
unaccustomed to toil; you cannot distinguish the five kinds of 
grain :一 Who is your master?” With this, he planted his staff in 
the ground, and proceeded to weed. 
= 2. Tsze-loo joined his hands across his breast, and stood before 

im. 

3. The old man kept Tsze-loo to pass the n i in his house, 
killed a fowl, prepared millet, and feasted him. He also introduced 
to him his two sons. 

4. Next day, Tsze-loo went on his way, and reported his adven- 
ture. The Master said, “He is a recluse,” and sent Tsze-loo back to 
see him again, but, when he got to the place, the old man was gone. 


B 


7. TszE-L00'8 RENCONTRE WITH AN OLD MAN, | F4 A, fe. , and 3, ‘rice, millet, pan- 
Counan. This incident in this chapter was pro. | nicled millet, wheat, and pulse.’ But they are 
ably nearly contemporaneous with those which sometimes otherwise enumerated. We have 

了 th yf il Aad ones. Some say that also ‘the six kinds,’ ‘the eight kinds,’ ‘ the nine 
the aa beac bel bi i to Shé, which staf part kinds,’ and perhaps, other classifications. 2. 


Tsze-loo, standing with his arms across his 
of Ts‘oo. 1, Be as in XI. 22, ii Hit 后 . breast, indicated his respect, and won upon the 
a 人 is used for ‘an old man,’ as early as | Old man. 3, 食 ， tsze, low. 8d tone, ‘enter- 

m6 4 . Fale ‘ 
in the Yih-king, dia. fijfj- How the phrase | tened “Ue fd A eras ta an 
comes to have that signification, I have not dis- meaning, 以 Sd i give to 


1 Cl people.’ 5. Tsze-loo is to be understood as here 
covered. 1K iscimply called by a L speaking the sentiments of the Master, and vin- 


‘a bamboo basket.’ The ae defines | dicating his course. refers 
it as in the translation’. —S* By BE art to the manner in which the old man had intro- 
‘the four bodies,’ i. e., the arms and legs, ‘4 duced his sons to him the evening before, and 
four limbs of the body. ‘The five grains’ are | to all the orderly intercourse between old and 
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5. Tsze-loo then said to the family, “Not to take office is not 
righteous. If the relations between old and young may not be 
neglected, how is it that he sets aside the duties that shoudl be 
observed between sovereign and minister? Wishing to maintain his 
personal purity, he allows that great relation to come to confusion. 
A superior man takes office, and performs the righteous duties 
belonging to it. As to the failure of right principles to make 
progress, he is aware of that.” 

Cuarrer VIII. 1. The men who have retired to privacy from 
the world have been Pih-e Shith-ts‘e, Yu-chung, E-yih, Choo-chang, 
Hwuy of Lew-hea, and Shaou-léen. 

2. The Master said, ‘Refusing to surrender their wills, or to 
submit to any taint in their persons;—such, I think, were Pih-e 
and Shub-ts‘e. 


young, which he had probably seen in the fam- 
ily. 何 其 iH refers to the old 


x ~ 
man, but there is an indefiniteness about the 


to the following effect — 3, here is not the 


3 of seclusion, but is characteristic of men of 


Chinese construction, which does not make it so 
personal as our ‘he.’ So Confucius is intended 


by aH F. though that phrase may be taken 
in its general acceptation. ‘He is aware of 
that ;一 but will not therefore shrink from hia 
Tighteous service. 

8. Conructus’ JUDGMENT OF FORMER WOR- 
THIES WHO HAD KEPT FROM THE WORLD. His 


OWN GUIDING PRINCIPLE. 1, 3, 民 一 = 


tired people.’ R is used here just as we some- 
times use people, without reference to the rank 
of the individuals spoken of. The ii =I 


quotes, upon the phrase, from the at Pe 


large souls, who cannot be measured by ordin- 
ary rules. They may display their character b: 

retiring from the world. They may display it 
also in the manner of their discharge of office.” 
The phrase is guarded in this way, I suppose, 
because of its application to Hwuy of Lew-hea, 
who did not obstinately withdraw from the 
world, Pih-e, and Shuh-ts‘e,—see V. 22. Yu- 


chung should probably be Woo (4f2.)-chung. 
He was the brother of T‘ae-pih, called Chung. 


yung ih Hb. and is mentioned in the note 
on VIII. 1. He retired with T‘ae-pih among 
the barbarous tribes, then occupying the coun- 
try of Woo, and succeeded to the chieftaincy of 
them on his brother’s death, ‘E-yih and 
Choo-chang,’ says Choo Ie, ‘are not found in 
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3. “It may be said of Hwuy of Lew-hea, and of Shaou-léén, that 
they surrendered their wills, and submitted to taint in their persons, 
but their words corresponded with reason, and their actions were such 
asmen are anxious to see. This is all that is to be remarked in them, 

4. “It may be said of Yu-chung and E-yih, that, while they hid 
themselves in their seclusion, they gave a license to their words, but, 
in their persons, they succeeded in preserving their purity, and, in 
their retirement, they acted according to the exigency of the times, 


5. “Iam different from all these, 


I have no course for which I 


am predetermined, and no course against which I am predetermined.” 
Cuarrer IX. 1. The grand music-master, Che, went to Ts‘e, 
Kan, the master of the band at the second meal, went to Ts‘oo. Leaou, 


the band-master at the third meal, 


went to Ts‘ae, Keuth, the band- 


master at the fourth meal, went to Ts‘in. 
2. Fang-shuh, the drum-master, withdrew to the north of the 
river. Woo, the master of the hand-drum, withdrew to the Han, 


the king and chuen (JR fff), See, however, 
the 46. 3%. in loc, From a passage in the 
Le-ke, XXI. i, 14, it (ag that Shaou- 
Iéen belonged to one of the barbarous tribes 
on the east, but wag well acquainted with, aud 
observant of, the ryles of Propriety, particular- 
}y those relating te mourning. 3. The Fpy, at 
the beginning of this paragraph and the next, 
are very perplexing. As there is neither a 
nor 8 at the beginning of par. 5, the 子 A 
of p. 2 must evidently be carried on to the end 
of the chapter, Commentators do not seem to 


have felt the difficulty, and understand Fag to 
be in the 3d pers.—‘ He, i. e., the master, said,’ 
&c. Ihave made the best of it Icould. 偷 = 


5 理 之 次 sf, ‘the order and series of 
righteousness and principles.’ R= A n> 之 

ea. ‘ the thoughts and solicitudes of men’s 
hearts. 4. ‘Living in retirement, they gave a 
jieense to their words,’—this is intended to show 


that in this respect they were inferior to Hwuy 
and Shaou-léen, who = Hifi, —s00 


note on IX, 29, 5. Confucius’ openness to act 
according to circumstances is to be understood 
as being always in subordination to right and 
propricty. 

9, ‘THE DISPERSION OF THE MUSICIANS OF LOO, 
The dispersion here narrated is supposed to 
have taken place in the time of duke Gae. 
When once Confucius had rectified the music 
of Loo (LX, 14), the musicians would no longer 
be assisting in the prostitution of their art, and 
so, as the disorganization and decay proceeded, 
the chief among them withdrew to other coune 


tries, or from society altogether. 1. K=k 


as opposed to Ap, p. 5, ‘grand,’ and ‘assistant.’ 
‘The music-master, Che,’—see VIL 15. 2. 
The princes of China, it would appear, had 
music at their meals, and a separate band per- 
formed at cach meal, or, possibly, the band 
might be the same, but under the superinten- 
dence of a separate officer at each meal, The 
emperor had four meals a day, and the princes 
of States only three, but it was the prerogative 
of the duke of Loo to use the ceremonies of 
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Yang, the assistant music-master, and Seang, master o: 
stone, withdrew to an island in the sea.” 

CHAPTER X. The duke of Chow addressed his son, the duke of 
Loo, saying, “The virtuous prince does not neglect his relations, 
He does not cause the great ministers to repine at his not employ- 
ingthem. Without some great cause, he does not dismiss from 
their offices the members of old families, He does not seek in one 
man talents for every employment.” 

CHAPTER XI. To Chow belonged the eight officers, Pih-ti, 
Pih-kwoh, Chung-tiih, Chung-hwith, Shuh-yay, Shuh-hea, Ke-suy, 


bane) 


the musical 


and Ke-kwa. 


the imperial household. Nothing is said here of 
the bandmaster at the first meal, perhaps be- 
cause he did not leave Loo, or nothing may 
have been known of him. 3. ‘The River’ is of 


course ‘the Yellow River.’ According to the py 


= ya , art LVI, the expressions A VA 
河 ， A 从 te are to be taken as meaning 
simply,—'lived on the banks of the Ho, the 
Han.’ The interpr. in the translation is after 
Choo He, who follows the glossarist Hing Ping. 
The ancient emperors had their capitals mostly 
north and east of ‘the River, hence, the coun- 


try north of it was called 河 内 ， and to the 


south of it was called 河 Ah. I don't see, 
however, the applicability of this, to the 
Han, which is a tributary of the Yang-tsze, 
flowing through Hoo-pih. 5. It was from Siang 
that Confucius learned to play on the BE. 

10. Instructions oF CHOW-KUNG TO HIS SON 
ANOUT GOVERNMENT; A GENEROUS CONSIDERA- 


now of oruers 10 BE CuERIsuED. Ji] 公 一 


see VI. 5. The facts of the case seem to be that 
the duke of Chow was himself appointed to the 
principality of Loo, but being detained at court 


by his duties to the young emperor 成 ， he sent 
his son 伯 ce here called ‘the duke of Loo,” 


to that state as his representative. 

contains here the ideas both of rank and virtue. 
ht is read in the up, 2d tone, with the same 
meaning as Ath. Choo He, indeed, seems to 
think that a should be in the text, but we 
have bt in Ho An, who gives K‘ung Gan-kwo's 


interpretation 一 施 B 也 ， 不 以 他 人 
之 BA 已 ZH 施 is to change. 


He does not substitute the relatives of other men 
in the room of his own relatives.’ 以 一 here 一 


用 ， ‘to use,’ ‘to employ,” 求 jij —*e XII, 


25. 
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11. Tie FRUITFULNNSS OF THE EARLY TIME 
OF THE CHOW DYNASTY IN ABLE orFICERS, The 
eight individuals mentioned here fare said to 
have been brothers, four pairs of twins by the 
same mother. This is intimated in their names, 


the two first being 44 or primi, the next pair 
伸 ， or secundi, the third $Y, or tertit, and the 


203 


last two . One mother, bearing twins four 
times in succession, and all proving distinguish- 
ed men, showed the vigour of the early days 
of the dynasty in all that was good.—It is dis- 
puted to what reign these brothers belonged, nor 


is their surname ascertained. 3. je: 突 ， 


Fo Zz seem to be honorary designations, 
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CHAPTER I. Tsze-chan 8 


duty, seeing threatening 


When the opportunity of gain is present 
in wig is thoughts are reverential. 
ing, his thoughts are about the grief which he should feel. 
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said, “The scholar, trained for public 
anger, is id jie to sacrifice his life. 


to him, he thinks of right- 
In mourn- 


Such a 


man commands our approbation indeed.” 


Cuarter II. 


Tsze-chang said, “When a man holds fast virtue, 


but without secking to enlarge it, and believes right principles, but 
without firm sincerity, what account can be made of his existence 


or non-existence ?” 


Heavrxe OF Tu18 Boox.—-F- 张 第 十 


Kt: *Tsze-chang—No. XIX.’ Confucius does 
not appear personally in this Book at all. Choo 
He says :—' This Book records the words of the 
disciples, Tsze-hea being the most frequent 
er, and Tsze-kung next to him. For in 
Confucian school, after Yen Yuen there 
was no one of such discriminating understand- 
ing as Tsze-kung, and, after Tsing Sin no one 
of such firm sincerity as Tsze-hea.’ The dis- 
ciples deliver their sentiments very much after 
the manner of their master, and yet we can 
discern a falling off from him. 
1. TszE-OHANG'S OPINION OF THE CITIEF AT- 


TRIBUTES OF THE TRUE scHoLaR. -十 ,一 eee 
ote op XII, 20, 1. Tsze-chang there asks 


Confucius about the scholar-officer. I=) FE: 
—the danger is to be understood as threatening 
his country. Hing Ping, indeed, confines the 
danger to the person of the sovereign, for 
whom the officer will gladly sacrifice his life. 


FY G7 is the same as FY “H Ep in I. 7. 已 
is not to be explained by IE: as in [fy 已 . 
The combination 已 次 has occurred before, 
and=tH, B in I, 14. It greatly intensifies 
the preceding 可 . 


2. TszE-CHANG ON NARROW-MINDEDNESS AND 
A HESITATING FalTH. Hing Ping interprets 
this chapter in the following way :一 上 If a man 
grasp hold of his virtue, and is not widened and 
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CIHAPTER III. The disciples of Tsze-hea asked Tsze-chang about 
the principles of intercourse. Tsze-chang asked, ‘“ What does Tsze- 
hea say on the subject?” They replied, “Tsze-hea says :—‘ Associate 
with those who can rg i you. Put away from you those who 
cannot do so.’ Tsze-chang observed, “This is different from what I 
have learned. The superior man honours the talented and virtuous, 
and bears with all. He praises the good, and pities the incom- 
petent. Am I possessed of great talents and virtue?—who is there 
among men whom I will not bear with? Am I devoid of talents 
and virtue?—men will put me away from them. What have.we 
to do with the putting away of others?” 

Cuarter IV. - Tsze-hea said, “Even in inferior studies and em- 
ployments there is something worth being looked at, but if it be 


enlarged by it, although he may believe good 
inciples, he cannot be sincere and generous,’ 
ut it is better to take the clauses as coordin- 


ate, and not dependent oneach other. With b3i9 


德 * Bl, we may compare XV. 28, which 
suggests the taking HA actively. The two last 


clauses are perplexing. Choo He, after Gan- 
kw apparently, makes them equivalent to—‘is 


of no consideration in the world’ FG iJ 不 


足 轻 重 ) 


3，THR DIPFERENT OPINXTORS OF TsZzE-IBA AND 
TszE-CHANG ON THE PRINCIPLES WHICH SHOULD 
REGULATE OUR INTERCOURSE WITH OTHERS, On 
the disciples of Tsze-hea, see the 集 He. 
tn loc. Itis stratige to me that they should begin 
their answer to Tsze-chang with the designa- 


tion F- FF, instead of saying FEF, ‘our 


Master.’ ZR —see v.16. In 可 者 不 可 
者 ， the 可 is taken differently by the old in- 
terpreters and the new, Hing Ping expounds ¢ 
—-‘If the man be worthy, fit for you to have in- 
tercourse with, then ltave it, but if he be not 
worthy,’ &c. On the other hand, we find:~ 
‘If the man will advantage you, he is a fit per- 
son ( 可 者 ); then maintain intercourse 
with him,’ &c This seems to be merely carrying 
out Confucius’ rule, I. 8, 3. Choo He, however, 
approves of Tsze-chang’s censure of it, while 
he thinks also that Ts#e-chang’s own view ia 
defective-—Paou Heen says-—‘ Our intercourse 
with friends should be according to Tsze-hea’s 
rule; general intercourse according to Tsze= 
chang’s.’ 

4, Tszti-1&a’s OPINION OF THE INAPPLICABI< 
LITY OF SMALL PURSUITS TO GKEAT OBJECTS, 
Gardening, husbandry, divining, and the heate 
ing art, are all mentioned by Choo He as im 
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attempted to carry them out to what is remote, there is a danger 
of their proving inapplicable. Therefore, the superior man does not 


practise them.” 


CHAPTER V. Tsze-hea said, “He, who from dey to day recognizes 


what he has not yet, and from month to mont 


does not forget 


what he has attained to, may be said indeed to love to learn.” 
OHAPTER VI. Tsze-hea said, “There are learning extensively, 

and having a firm and sincere aim; inquiring with earnestness, and 

reflecting with a aa :一 Virtue is in such a course.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


dwell in, in order to accomplish their works. 


sze-hea said, ‘Mechanics have their shops to 


The superior man 


learns, in order to reach to the utmost of his principles,’ 


stances of the 小 $B, ‘emall ways,’ here in- 


having their own truth in them, but not 
available for higher purposes, or what is 
yond themselves. is imperative and em- 
phatio= 推 Rip ‘push them to an extreme.’ 
What is intended by 353, is the far-reaching 
object of the Kean-isze, ‘to cultivate himself 
and regulate others,’ YE lower 8d tone, ex- 
plained in the dict. by Nats ‘water impeded.'— 
Ho An makes the 小 4 to be # 端 ， 
“strange principles,’ 
5. Tue INDICATIONS OF A REAL LOVE OF 
LEARNING :一 BY 了 8ZE-HEA。 


6. How LEARNING SHOULD BE PURSUED To 
Gap TO VinTUS\~-BY Tsaruka, Kung Gan- 


wa explains 7 as if it were , ‘to remem- 


be- ber.’ On Yj Fl itm ike FA, the Fig 


core i TA er YL OE, or 
& 人 心 EB, ‘what are inquired 


about are things essential to one’s self; what 
are thought about are the important personal 
duties.’ Probably it isso, but all this cannot 


be put in @ translation. On 和 近 思 ， comp. 
VII. 28, 4 仁 在 其 中 ,一 omp. VII. 15; 


XIII. 18, 
7. LBaRNING 18 THE STUDENT'S WORKSHOP? 


一 BY TsaB-HEA. ft is here 所 以 陈 货 


I 之 物 ‘a place for the display and sale 
of goods,’ 


certain quarter was assigned an- 
ciently in Chinese towns and cities for mecha- 
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CHAPTER VIII. Tsze-hea said, “The mean man is sure to gloss 
his faults.” 

Cuarrer IX. Tsze-hea said, “The superior man undergoes 
three changes. Looked at from a distance, he appears stern; when 
approached, he is mild; when he is heard to speak, his language is 
firm and decided.” 

CHAPTER X. Tsze-hea said, “The superior man, having obtained 
their confidence, may then impose labours on his people. If he 
have not gained their confidence, they will think that he is oppress- 
ing them. Having obtained the confidence of his prince, he may 
then remonstrate with him. If he have not gained his confidence, 
the prince will think that-he is vilifying him.’ 

Cuarter XI. Tsze-hea said, “When a person does not transgress 
the boundary-line in the great virtues, he may pass and repass it in 
the small virtues.” 


SS SER ob I MINE 


aa 


nics, and all of one art were required to have 
their together. A son must follow his 
father’s profession, and, seeing nothing but the 
exercise of that around him, it was supposed 
that he would not be led to think of anything 
else, and become very proficient in it. 

8. GLoSsING HI6 FAULTS THE PROOF OF THB 
MEAN MAN :—ny TszE-HEA, Lit., ‘The faults 
of the mean man, must gloss,’ i. ¢., Ae is sure to 
gloss, ‘BL, in this sense, a verb, low. 8d tone. 

9, CHANGING APPEARANCES OF THE SUPERIOR 
MAN TO oTHERS:— BY TszE-HRA. Tsze-hea 
eebably intended Confucius by the Keun-tsze, 

ut there is a general applicability in his lan- 


Guage and sentiments. w 之 ， ef 之 一 it 
‘look towards him,’ ‘approach him,’—The des- 
Cription is about equivalent to our ‘fortiter in 
re, suaviter in modo. 


10. Tite IMPORTANCE OF ENJOYING CONFIDENCE 
TO THB RIGHT SERVING OF SUPERIORS AND OR- 
DERING OF INFERIORS :—BY Tsze-nea. Choo He 
gives to here the double meaning of ‘ being 
sincere,’ and ‘being believed in.’ The last is: 
the proper force of the term, but it requires the 
possession of the former quality. 

11. Tire GREAT VIRTUES DEMAND THE CHTER 
ATTENTION, AND THE SMALL ONES MAY BE SOME~ 
WHAT YIOLATED :一 BT Tsze-Hea. The senti~ 
ment here is very questionable. A different 
turn however, is given to the chapter in the 
older interpreters. Hing Ping, expanding K‘ung 
Gan-kw6 says :—‘ Men of great virtue never go 
beyond the boundary-line; it is enough for 
those who are virtuous in a less degree to keep 
near to it, going beyond and coming back.” 
We adopt the more natural interpretation of 
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1, Tsze-yew said, “The disciples and followers of 


Tsze-hea, in sprinkling and sweeping the ground, in answering and 
replying, in advancing and receding, are sufficiently accomplished. 
But these are only the branches of learning, and they are left ignorant 
of eae is essential—How can they be acknowledged as sufficiently 
taught?” 

2. Tsze-hea heard of the remark and said, “Alas! Yen Yew is 
wrong. According to the way of the superior man in teaching, what 
departments are there which he considers of prime importance, and 
delivers? what are there which he considers of secondary impor- 
tance, and allows himself to be idle about? But as inthe case of 
plants, which are assorted according to their classes, so he deals with 
his disciples. How can the way of a superior man be such as to make 
fools of any of them? Is it not the sage alone, who can unite in one 
the beginning and the consummation of learning ?” 


Choo He. BA: ‘a piece of wood, in a doorway, 
obstructing ingress and egress ;’ then, ‘an in- 
closure’ generally, ‘a railing,’ whatever limits 
and confines, 

12. TszE-HEA'S DEFENCE OF HIS OWN GRA- 
DUATED METHOD OF TEACHING :一 AGAINST Tsze- 


yew. 1. 小 子 is to be taken in apposition 


with PA 人 ， being merely, as we have found 


it previously, an affectionate method of speak- 
ing of the disciples. The sprinkling, &€., are the 
things which boys were supposed anciently to 
be taught, the rudiments of learning, from which 
they advanced to all that is inculcated in the 


. But as Taze-hea's pupils were not 


boys, but men, we should understand, I suppose, 
these specifications as but a contemptuous re- 
ference to his instructions, as embracing merely 


what was external. 酒 ， read shae and sha, up. 
Ist tone, ‘to sprinkle the ground before sweep- 
ing.’ Ke upper 3d tone, ‘to answer a call.’ 


Pag *to answer a question.” p= but,’ as in 
VII.33. 本 Z is expanded by the paraphrasts 


一 赫本 之 所 在 ,as to that in which tho 


root (or, what is essential) is.’ This is, no doubty 
the meaning, but the phrase itself is abrupt and 


miematiol SS ff Ha S Aap HL BY 
#. in opposition to the Ry 可 above. 2. 
The general scope of Tsze-hea’s reply is suffi- 
ciently plain, but the old interpreters and new 
differ in explaining the several sentences. Af- 
ter dwelling long on it, I have agreed generally 
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all his duties, should devote his leisure to learning. 
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Tsze-hea said, “The officer, having discharged 


The student, 


having completed his learning, should apply himself to be an officer.” 
CHAPTER XIV. Tsze-hea said, ‘ Mourning, having been carried 
to the utmost degree of grief, should stop with that.” 
Cuarter XV, Tsze-hea said, “My friend Chang can do things 
which are hard to be done, but yet he is not perfectly virtuous.” 


Cuarrer XVI. 
the manner of Chang! 


virtue.” 
CHAPTER XVII. 


The philosopher Tsing said, “ How imposing is 
t is difficult along with him to practise 


The philosopher Tsing said, “I heard this 


from our Master:—‘Men may not have shown what is in them to 
the full extent, and yet they will be found to do so, on occasion of 


mourning for their parents.’” 


with the new school, and followed Choo He in 
the translation. 区 is explaioed in the dict. 


by Hi, ‘classes.’ 


13. THE OPFICER AND THE STUDENT SHOULD 
ATTEND EACH TO HIS PROPER WORK IN THE FIRST 


INSTANCE :一 BY 了 TSZB-YEW.。 = frp 力 
in I. 6. 一 The saying needs to be much supple- 
mented in translating, in order to bring out its 
meaning. 

14. ‘THR TRAPPINGS OF MOURNING MAY BE 
DISPENSED WITH :一 BY TszE-yEw, The senti- 
ment here is perhaps the same as that of Confu- 
cius in ITIL. 4, but the sage guards and explains 
his utterance.—K‘ung Gan kwé, following an 


expression in the E KK. makes the meaning 
to be that the mourner may not endanger his 


health or life by excessive grief and abstinence, 
15. Tsze-yEw’'s OPINION OF TSZE-CHANG, a8 
MINDING TOO MUCH HIGH THINGS, 
16, THe PHILOSOPHER 了 5ANG'8 OPINION oF 
TSZE-CHANG, AS TOO HIGH-PITCHED FOR PRIEND- 


SHIP. 党 党 is explained in the dict. by Bx 
th, 正 也 ， ‘exuberant,’ ‘correct.” It is to 


be understood of Chang’s manner and appear- 
ance, keeping himself aloof from other men in 
his high-pitched course. 

17. How GRIEF FOR THR LOSS OF PARENTS 
BRINGS OUT THE REAL NATURE OF MYN: BY TSAxNG 


Six. is said to indicate the ideas both of 


8 已 ， ‘one's self,’ and 8 然 “naturally.” 


8 至， ‘to put one’s self out to the utmost,” 
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Cuarter XVIII. The philosopher Ts&ng said, “I have heard 
this from our Master :—‘The filial piety of Mang Chwang, in other 
matters, was what other men are competent to, but, as seen in his 
not changing the ministers of his father, nor his father’s mode of 
government, it is difficult to be attained to.’” 

CHAPTER XIX. The chief of the Ming family having appointed 
Yang Foo to be chief criminal judge, the latter consulted the philo- 
sopher Tsing. Ts&ng said, “The rulers have failed in their duties, 
and the people consequently been disorganized, for a long time. 
When you have found out the truth of any accusation, be grieved 
for a pity them, and do not feel joy at your own ability.” 

CHAPTER XX. Tsze-kung said, “Chow's wickedness was not so 
great as that name implies. Therefore, the superior man hates to 


as we should say—‘ to come out fully,’ & ¢., in | and that it was this which constituted his ex- 
one’s proper nature and character. On the con- | cellence- 


struction of jj/s 也 ， 对 囊 Jf, comp. XIL | 19. How a crnwrsar EDpeE snovnp cuenisit 
COMPASSION IN HIS ADMINISTRATION OP JUS- 


13. . Fj #5 K F—# seems to= | TICE :一 BY TSANG Six. Seven disciples of Tsing 


5 . Sin are more particularly mentioned, one of 
that d + like t , 
之 ， sd a a we) 夫 aa we them being this Yang Foo. is to be under- 


objectives, both governed by Fa. stood of the moral state of the people, and not, 
18. Tue FILIAL riety or MANG CHWANG :一 physically, of their being scattered from their 

BY Tsaxo Six. Chwang was the honorary | qwellings. 4% has occurred before in the sense 

epithet of Suh ( 速 》 the head of the Mang | of «the truth, which it has here. 

family, not long anterior to Confucius. His P . - 

father, acc. to Choo He, had been a man of 20, Tum DANGER OF A BAD NAMB ?—BY ‘Tess 

great merit, nor was he inferior to him, but his | KUNG. 如 是 之 tt. “so very bad as thiss’ 

virtue especially appeared in what the text he this (EL) i i by Hing Pi 

ee 和 二 gives the comment of Ma —the tis (是 ) 人 by Hing Ping as 

Yung, that thigh there were bad men among | referring to the epithet-—Mf, which cannot be 


his father’s ministers, and defects in his govern- | in this 4 : ‘ 
ment, yet Chwang made nochange in the one or | Called honorary in this instance. According to 


the other, during the three years of mourning, | the laws for such terms, it means— Fig 048 
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dwell in a low-lying situation, where all the evil of the world will 
flow in upon him.” 

CHAPTER XXI. Tsze-kung said, “The faults of the superior man 
are like the eclipses of the sun and moon. He has his faults, and 
all men see them; he changes again, and all men look up to him.” 

Cuarrer XXII. 1. Kung-sun Ch‘aou of Wei asked Tsze-kung, 
saying, “From whom did Chung-ne get his learning?” 

2. Tsze-kung replied, “The doctrines of Wan and Woo have not 

ret fallen to the earth. They are to be found among men. Men 
of talents and virtue remember the greater principles of them, and 
others, not possessing such talents and virtue, remember the smaller. 
Thus, all possess the doctrines of Win and Woo. Where could our 
Master go that he should not have an opportunity of learning them ? 
And yet what necessity was there for his having a regular master?” 


Ht 
= 
汉 


aE. ‘ernel and unmercifal, injurious to right- 


If the fe does not in this way 
refer to the name, the remark would seem to 


moon being here spoken of together, the 食 
must be confined to ‘eclipses,’ but the term is 
also applicd to the ordinary waning of the moon, 


eousness,” 


have occurred in a conversation about the 


wickedness of Chow, 下 流 is a low-lying 
situation, to which the streams flow and waters 
drain, representing here a bad reputation, which 
gets the credit of every vice. 

21. Tie SUPERIOR M\N DOES NOT CONCEAL 
HIS ERRORS, NOR PERSIST IN THEM :一 BY Tszk- 
xunG. Such is the lesson of this chapter, as 


expanded in the J a The sun and the 


22. Coxrucins’ SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE WERE 
THE RECOLLECTIONS AND TRADITIONS OF+ THE: 
PRINCIPLES ON Wan AND Wo0o :一 BY TSzE-KUNG. 
1. Of the questioner here we have no other me- 
morial, His surname indicates that he was a de- 
scendant of some of the dukes ag Wei. Observe 
how he calls Confucius by his designation of 


仲 xX or ‘Ne secundus.’ (There was an elder 
brother, a concubine’s son, who was called 18 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 1. Shuh-sun Woo-shuh observed to the great 
officers in the court, saying, “T'sze-kung is superior to Chung-ne.” 

2. Tsze-fuh King-pih reported the observation to Tsze-kung, 
who said, “‘ Let me use the comparison of a house and its encompass- 
ing wall. My wall only reaches to the shoulders. One may peep 
over it, and see whatever is valuable in the apartments. 

3. “The wall of my master is several fathoms high. -If one do 
not find the door and enter by it, he cannot see the ancestral tem- 
ple with its beauties, nor all the officers in their rich array. 

4. “But I may assume that they are few who find the door. 
Was not the observation of the chief only what might have been 


expected?” 


足 :) 仲 Kz ay &., “How did Chung-ne 


learn?’ but the ‘how’=‘from whom?’ The 


expression below, however 一 夫 子 Eo 不 


expounded as in the translation, might 


suggest, from ‘ what quarter ?’ rather than ‘from 
what person?’ as the proper rendering. The 
last clause is taken by modern commentators, as 
asserting Conf. connate knowledge, but Gan- 
kw finds in it only a repetition of the statement 
that the sage found teachers everywhere. 


23. Tsze-KUNG REPUDIATES BEING THOUGHT 
SUPERIOR TO Cosrucits, AND, BY THE COMPAKI- 
BON OF A HOUSE AND WALL, SHOWS HOW ORDI- 
BARY PEOPLE COULD NOT UNDERSTAND THE Mas- 


TER. 1. 武 was the hon. epithet of Chow Kew 
GH 仇 )， one of the chiefs of the Shuh-sun 


family. From a mention of him in the 家 ae, | 





i 回 篇 ， we may conclude that he was 


given to envy and detraction. ey used here 
as in XI. 15, 1. 2. Tsze-fuh King-pih,—see 


XIV. 38. Ze He — et is to be 


taken EL for a house or building, and not 
in its now common acceptation of ‘a palace.’ 
It is a poor house, as representing the disciple, 
and a ducal mansion as represepting his master. 
Many commen. make the wall to be the sole ob- 


ject in the comparison, and is i= 之 
. It is better, with the Bia , to take both 
the house and the wall as members of the comp., 


and a Wwi-" Hil Het The wall is not a 


part of the house, but one inclosing it. 3. 
means 7 cubits. I have translated it—‘ fathoms.’ 


4, The FE 子 here refers to Woo-shuh. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. Shuh-sun Woo-shuh having spoken revilingly 
of Chung-ne, Tsze-kung said, “It is of no use doing so. Chung-ne 
cannot be reviled. The talents and virtue of other men are hillocks 
and mounds, which may be stept over. Chung-ne is the sun or 
moon, which it is not possible to step over. Although a man may 
wish to cut himself off from the sage, what harm can he do to the 
sun or moon? He only shows that he does not know his own 
capacity.” 

CHAPTER XXV._ 1. Tsze-k‘in, addressing Tsze-kung, said, “ You 
are too modest. How can Chung-ne be said to be superior to you?” 

2. Tsze-kung said to him, “For one word a man is often deemed 
to be wise, and for one word he is often deemed to be foolish. We 
ought to be careful indeed in what we say. 

3. “Our Master cannot be attained to, just in the same way as 
the heavens cannot be gone up to by the steps of a stair. 


rand 


24. CoNrucius 18 LIKE THE SUN OR MOON, 
HIGH ABOVE “he ys OF DEPRECIATION :—BY 


‘TszE-KUNG. 上 WB is explained by Choo 
He (and the gloss of Hing Ping is the same) as 
= fit 用 i, ‘it is of no use to do this.’ 
他 人 之 殴 者 -他 人 jw 
derstood, acc. to the tii =e as embracing all 


other sages, 8 #f, 1 have supplied ‘ from 


the sage,’ after most modern paraphrasts. Hing 
Ping, however, supplies ‘from the sun and moon.’ 


The meaning comes to the same. Choo He 
says that 多 here is the same with me ‘only.’ 


Hing Ping takes it as= qj, ‘just.’ This mean- 
ing of the char. is not given in the dictionary, 
but it is necessary here; see supplement to Hing 


Ping’s Hi in loc. 


25. CoxFUCIUS CAN XO MORE BR EQUALLED 
THAN THE HEAVENS CAN BE CLIMBED :一 BY 
Tsze-keNnG. We find it difficult to conceive of 
the sage's disciples speaking to one another, as 
Tsze-k‘in docs here to Tsze-kung, and Hing 
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4. “Were our Master in the position of the prince of a State or the 


chief of a Family, we should find verified the description which has 
been given of a sage’s rule :一 he would plant the people, and forthwith 
they would be established; he would lead them on, and forthwith 
they would follow him; he would make them happy, and forthwith 


multitudes would resort to his dominions; he woul 
and forthwith they would be harmonious. 
When he died, he would be bitterly lamented. 


would be glorious. 


stimulate them, 
While he lived, he 


How is it possible for him to be attained to?” 


Ping says that this was not the disciple Tsze- 
k‘in, but another man of the same surname and 
designation. But this is inadmissible, especially 
as we find the same parties, in I. 10, talking about 


the character of their master. 1. 子 B AS 
‘you are doing the modest.’ 2, #4 ¥F has 
here its lightest meaning. The fj 各 makes 
ita Gh 者 ， ‘a student,’ but ‘a man," as in the 


transl., is quite as much as it denotes, Comp. its 


use in I. 8, et al. 3. KFZHBAR 
者 must be understood hypothetically, because 
he never was in the position here assigned to 


him， 其 ,一 es in X. 10, 1. 3H is for HF, as 
in 5 来 ,一 sin XVI. 1, 11. 动 之 ,一 
in XV.32 3. %, them, ‘the people’ being al- 
ways understood, 
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Cuarter I. 1. Yaousaid, “Oh! you, Shun, the Heaven-deter- 
mined order of succession now rests in your person. Sincerely hold 
fast the Due Mean. If there shall be distress and want within the 
four seas, your Heavenly revenue will come to a perpetual end.” 

2. Shun also used the same language in giving charge to Yu. 

3. Tang said, “I, the child Le, presume to use a dark-coloured 
victim, and presume to announce to Thee, O most great and sovereign 
God, that the sinner I dare not pardon, and thy ministers, O God, 
I do not keep in obscurity. The examination of them is by thy 
mind, O God. If, in my person, I commit offences, they are not 
to beattributed to you, the people of the myriad regions. If you in 
the myriad regions commit offences, these offences must rest on 
my person.” 


Heapr Boox.— 一 | thought it sufficient, if he gave the substance of 
ee ere % A 第 —~ | the original in his quotations, without seeking 
十 ， “Yaou said—No. XX.’ Hing Ping says :一 | to observe a verbal accuracy, or, possibly, the 
«This records the words of the two emperors, | Shoo-king, as it was in his days, may have con- 
the three kings, and of Confucius, throwing | tained the passages as he gives them, and the 
light on the excellence of the ordinances of | Variations be owing to the burning of ‘most of 
Heaven, and the transforming power of govern- | the classical books by the founder of the Ts'in 
ment. Its doctrines are all those of sages, wor- | dynasty, and their recovery and restoration in a 
thy of being transmitted to posterity. On this | mutilated state. 1. We do not find this address 
account, it brings up the rear of all the other of Yaou to Shun in the Shoo-king, Pt I., but the 
books, without any particular relation to the | different sentences may be gathered from Pt IT. 
one immediately preceding.’ 于 ag where we have the beer ee - 
‘ B ED u. Yaou's reign commenc . C. 2356, an 
Hie Oise ee en Bodo Rh Silene par after reigning 73 years, he resigned the admin- 
here are mostly compiled from different parts istration to tos He ener = placa) and, two 
of the Shoo-king, But there are many varia- years after, Shun occupied the throne, in obe- 


tious of language. The compiler may have | dience tothe will of the people. RKZE 数 ， 
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4. Chow conferred great gifts, and the good were enriched. 


is 


5. “ Although he has his near relatives, they are not equal to 
my virtuous men. The people are throwing blame upon me, the 
one man.” 

6. He carefully attended to the weights and measures, examined 
the body of the laws, restored the discarded officers, and the good 
government of the empire took its course. 

7. He revived states that had been extinguished, restored fami- 
lies whose line of succession had been broken, and called to office 
those who had retired into obscurity, so that throughout the empire 
the hearts of the people turned towards him, 


8. What he attached chief importance to, were the food of the 
people, the duties of mourning, and sacrifices, 
9. By his generosity, he won all. By his sincerity, he made the 


people repose trust in him. 


By his earnest activity, his achieve- 


ments were great. By his justice, ‘all were delighted. 


lit., ‘the represented and calculated numbers | 
of heaven,’ 1.¢, the divisions of the year, its 
terms, months, and days, all described in a ca- 
icndar, as they succeed one another with deter- 
mined regularity. Here, ancient and modern | 
interpreters agree in giving to the expression | 
the meaning which appears in the translation. 
I may observe here, that Choo He differs often 
from the old interpreters in explaining these | 
passages of the Shoo-king, but I have followed | 
him, leaving the correctness or incorrectness of 
his views to be considered in the annotations | 


on the Shoo-king. 8. Before =| here we must | 


understand oh, the designation of the founder 
of the Shang dynasty. The sentences here may 
‘in substance be collected from the Shoo-king, 


Pt IV. iii. 4,8. Down to fifi 在 i ND isa 


prayer addressed to God by T‘ang, on his un- 
dertaking the overthrow of the Hea dynasty, 
which he rehearses to his nobles and people, 
after the completion of his work. Tang's name 


was Ki. We do not find in the Shoo-king the 
remarkable designation of God— I 皇 后 


rie For the grounds on which I translate 
by God, see my work on ‘The notions of the 
Chinese concerning God and Spirits.’ 后 ， now 


generally used for ‘empress,’ was anciently 
used for ‘sovereign,’ and applied to the emper- 
ors, Here, it is an adjective, or in apposition 


with if. The sinner is Ki BE), the tyrant, 
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CHAPTER II. 1. Tsze-chang asked Confucius, saying, “In what 
way should a person in authority act in order that he may conduct 
government properly?” The Master replied, “Let him honour the 
five excellent, and banish away the four bad, things;—then may he 
conduct government properly.” Tsze-chang said, “ What are meant 
by the five excellent things?” The Master said, “When the person 
in authority is beneficent without great expenditure ; when he lays 
tasks on the people without their repining; when he pursues what he 
desires without being covetous; when he maintains a dignified ease 
without being proud; when he is majestic without being fierce.” 

2. Tsze-chang said, “What is meant by being beneficent without 
great expenditure?” The Master replied, “ When the person in 


and last emperor of the Hea dynasty. ‘The | The remaining paragraphs are descriptive of 


ministers of God’ are the able and virtuous men, 
whom T‘ang had called, or would call, to office. 


By fii ETN. T'ang indicates that, in his 


punishing or rewarding, he only wanted to act 


in harmony with the mind of God. HE VY, 


EUR, 
Fi~ BB Hi Hh R$ BH By, in 
transl. In the dict., it is said that yy and Bd 


are interchanged. This is a case in point. 4. 
In the Shoo-king, Pt V. iii. 8, we find king 


Woo saying KE He PY 海 而 #% HE 
Mt AR. ‘T distributed great rewards through 


the empire, and all the people were pleased and 
submitted,” 5. See the Shoo-king, Pt V. i. sect. 


Il. 6.7. The subject in it A J is 爱 
Or ¥. tyrant of the Yin dynasty. »—in 
the sense of FR. Bay is used in the sense of 


44, ‘to blame,'—The people found fault with 


him, because he did not come to save them from 
their sufferings, by destroying their oppressor. 


the policy of king Woo, but cannot, excepting 
the 8th one, be traced in the present Shoo-king, 
任 , par. 9, is in the low. 8d tone. See XVII. 
6, —_— chap., generally, resembles this para- 


ph, 

2. How GOVERNMENT MAY BE CONDUCTED 
WITH EFFICIENCY, BY HONOURING FIVE EXCEL~ 
LENT THINGS, AND PUTTING AWAY FOUR BAD 
THINGS :一 人 CONVRRSATION WITH Tszx-CHANG, 
It is understood that this chapter, and the next, 
give the ideas of Confucius oa government, as 
a sequel to those of the ancient sages and em- 
perors, whose principles are set forth in the last 
chapter, to show how Confucius was their 


proper successor. 1. On 从 政 see VI. 6, but 


the glows of the tii 和 sa 一 从 政 只 让 
BL AT BM HE KK ‘FEB 


here denotes generally the practice of govern- 
ment, It is not to be taken as indicating a 
minister.” We may, however, retain the proper 
meaning of the phrase, Confucius describin 
principles to be observed by all in authority, an: 
which will find in the highest their noblest 
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authority makes more beneficial to the people the things from which 
they naturally derive benefit;—is not this being beneficent with- 
out great expenditure? When he chooses the labours which are © 
proper, and makes them labour on them, who will repine? When 

is desires are set on benevolent government, and he realizes it, who 
will accuse him of covetousness? Whether he has to do with many 
Rs or few, or with things great or small, he does not dare to in- 

icate any disrespect ;—is not this to maintain a dignified ease with- 
out any pride? He adjusts his clothes and cap, and throws a dignity 
into his looks, so that, thus dignified, he is looked at with awe ;—is 
not this to be majestic without being fierce?” 

3. Tsze-chang then asked, “ What are meant by the four bad 
things?” The Master said, “To put the people to death without 
having instructed them ;—this is called cruelty. To require from 
them, suddenly, the full tale of work, without having given them 
warning :—this is called oppression. To issue orders as if without 
urgency, at first, and, when the time comes, fo insist on them with 


embodiment. The 日 六 favours this view. Fz is instanced by the employment of the people 
See its paraphrase in loc. I have therefore in advantageous public works. aK 云云 
translated 4 F by—‘a person in authority.’ | is explained :—‘Desire for what is not proper 
ace 1 | is covetousness, but if, while the wish to have 

FF iti KE: TV. 18, though the sppli the empire overshadowed by his benevolence 
cation of the terms there is different. 53 i hag not reached to universal advantaging, his 
desire does not cease, then, with a heart impa- 


* 路 ,一 ee XIII. 26. 威 而 不 犯 一 ee tient of people's evils, he administers a govern- 


_— ment impatient of those evils. What he desires 
‘VIE. 37. 2. Al Raza is ieaencet. Py is benevolence, and what he gets is the same; 


the promotion of agriculture, RW sz —how cau he be regarded as covetous?’ jug 
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severity ;—this is called injury. And, generally speaking, to give 
Day or rewards to men, and yet to do it in a stingy way ;—this is 
called acting the part of a mere official.” 


CHAPTER II. 


1. The Master said, “Without recognizing the 


ordinances of Heaven, it is impossible to be a superior man. 
2. “Without an acquaintance with the rules of Propriety, it is 
impossible for the character to be established. 
3. “Without knowing the force of words, it is impossible to know 


men.” 


fs explained here by ‘0 “to require from.’ 
We may get that meaning out of the char., 
which=‘to examine,’ ‘to look for” A good 
deal has to be supplied, here and in the sentences 
below, to bring out the meaning asin the trans- 


lation. i is explained by 均 之 ， and 
seems to me to be nearly=our ‘on the whole.’ 
出 4}. —siving out,’ 这 es from this and ‘ pre- 
senting,’ i. ¢,, to that. The whole is understood 
to refer to rewarding men for their services, and 
doing it in an unwilling and stingy manner. 


3. Tz onpimances or HEaveN, THE RULES 


or Prorrigty, AND THE FORCE OF Worps, ALL 


NECESSARY TO BE KNOWN. 1. 知 here is not 
only ‘knowing,’ but ‘ believing and resting in.’ 
is the will of Heaven regarding right and 


dca of which man has the standard in his own 
moral nature. If this be not recognized, aman 
is the slave of passion, or the sport of feeling. 


2. Compare VIII. 8,2. 3. 44] here supposes 


much thought and examination of principles. 
Words are the voice of the heart. To know 8 
ace eee Se ee how he 
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My master, the philosopher Ch'ing, says: —“ The Great Learning is 
a book left by Confucius, and forms the gate by which first learn- 


ers enter into virtue. 
which the ancients 


That we can now: perceive the order in 
rsued their learning, is solely owing to the 


preservation of this work, the Analects and Mencius coming after 


at. 


Learners must commence their course with this, and then tt 


may be hoped they will be kept from error.” 


TITLE OF THE Worx.—Fe &B., ‘The Great 


Learning.’ I have pointed out, in the prolego- 
mena, the great differences which are found 
among Chinese commentators on this Work, on 
almost every point connected with the criticism 
and interpretation of it. We encounter them 
here on the very threshold. The name itself is 
simply { the adoption of the two commencing 
characters of the treatise, according to the 
custom noticed at the beginning of the Analects; 
but in explaining those two characters, the old 


and new schools differ widely. Anciently, 大 


was read as , and the oldest commentator 
whose notes on the work are preserved, Ch‘ing 
K‘ang-shing, in the last half of the second 
century, said that the book was called 大 &., 
VASE AR MA, BT YA 1 “wns 
it recorded that extensive learning, which was 
available for the administration of government.’ 
This view is approved by K‘ung Ying-ta FL 
aI 3%, whose expansion of K‘ang-shing’s 
notes, written in the first half of the 7th century, 


still remains. He sa7s 一 大 学 ， 至 道 RR, 


‘k ca means the highest principles.’ Choo 





He’s definition, on the contrary, io BE 


大 人 之 学 也 ' 大 学 means tho 


Learning of Adults.’ One of the paraphrasts 


who follow him aa7s 一 大 是 大 人 ， 与 
小 子 对 大 means adults, in opposition 


to children.’ The grounds of Choo He's interpr. 
are to be found in his very elegant preface to 
the Book, where he tries to make it out, that 
we have here the subjects taught in the advanced 
schools of antiquity. I have contented myself 
with the title—*'lhe Great Learning,’ which is 
a literal translation of the characters, whether ， 


read as 太 BB, or Fe 


Tue inrropuctory NOTE. 一 I have thought it 
well to translate this, and all the other notes 
and supplements appended by Choo He to the 
original text, because they appear in nearly all 
the editions of the work, which fall into the hands 
of students, and his view of the classics is what 
must be regarded as the orthodox one. The 
translation, which is here given, is also, for the 
most part, according to his views, though my 
own differing opinion will be found freely ex- 
pressed in the notes. Another version, follow- 
ing the order of the text, before it was trans- 
posed by him and his masters, the Ch‘ing, and 
without reference to his interpretations, will be 
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THE TEXT OF CONFUCIUS. 


1. What the Great Learning teaches, js 一 to illustrate illustrious 
virtue; to renovate the people; and to rest in the highest excellence. 
2. The point where to rest being known, the object of pursuit 
is then determined; and, that being determined, a calm unperturbed- 
ness may be attained. To that calmness there will succeed a tranquil 


found in the translation of the TIeke 一 子 程 


一 see note to the Ana. T, ij， The Ching 
here, is the second of the two brothers, to whom 
reference is made in the prolegomena. FLEE: 


*Confucius,’ the K‘ung, as is found 
continually in the Analects for the Ke, i. e., the 
chief of the Ke family. But how can we say 
that ‘The Great Learning’ is a work left by 
Confucius? Even Choo He ascribes only a 
small portion of it to the Master, and makes 
the rest to be the production of the disciple 
Tsing, and before his time, the whole work was 
attributed generally to the sage’s grandson. I 
thoyld be glad if I had authority for taking 


FL K as=FL, FA: the Confucian school. 


Cuarrer I, Tre TEXT or Coxrecivs. Such 
Choo He, as will be seen from his concluding 
note, determines this chapter to be, and it has 


been divided into two sections (Bx): the first 
containing three paragraphs, occupied with the 
heads "| 48) of the Great Learning, and the 
second containing four paragraphs, occupled 
with the particulars ( 休 目 ) of those, 


Par, 1. The heads of the Great Learning. -大 
部 之 道 一 the way of the Great Learning,’ 


省 being= 修 eB 之 方 法 ， ‘the methods 


of cultivating and practising it,——the Great 
Learning, that is. 在 ， ‘isin. The first A is 
a verb; the second is an adjective, qualifying 

The illustrious virtue is the virtuous na- 
ture which man derives from Heaven. This is 
perverted as man grows up, through defects of 
the physical constitution, through inward lusts, 
and through outward seductions ; and the great 
business of life should be, to bring the nature 
back to its original purity.—‘To renovate the 
people,’—this ohject of the Great Learning is 


made out, by changing the character 33) of the 


old text into 新 The Ch‘ing first proposed the 


alteration, and Choo He approved of it. When 
& man has entirely illustrated his own illustri- 


ous nature, he has to proceed to bring about 
the same result in every other man, till ‘under 
heaven’ there be not an individual, who is not 
in the same condition as himself. —‘ The highest 
excellence’ is understood of the two previous 
matters. It is nota third and different object 
of pursuit, but indicates a perseverance in the 
two others, till they are perfectly accomplished. 
—According to these explanations, the objects 
contemplated in the Great Learning, are not 
three, but two. Suppose them realized, and we 
should have the whole world of mankind per- 
fectly good, every individual what he ought to 
be! 


Against the above interpretation, we have to 
consider the older and simpler. is there 


Not the nature, but simply virtue, or virtuous 
conduct, and the first object in the Great 
Learning is the making of one’s-self more and 
more illustrious in virtue, or the practice of be- 
nevolence, reverence, filial piety, kindness, and 


sincerity, See the fi at PH, in 


loc.—There is nothing, of course, of the renovutin 
of the people, in this Interpretation. The secon 


object of the Great Learning is Fal R-#i 


ee FB ER, ‘to love the people. 一 The third 
object is said by Ying-ti to be ‘in resting in 


conduct which is perfectly good (在 Jk BR 


KR 至 = 之 47) and here also, there would 


seem to be only two objects, for what essential 
distinction can we make between the first and 
third? There will be occasion below to refer 


to the reasons for changing a into 新 and 
their unsatisfactorincss, ‘To love the people’ is, 
doubtless, the second thing taught by the Great 
Learning. 一 Having the heads of the Great 
Learning now before us, according to both in- 
terpretations of it, we feel that the student of 
it should be an emperor, and not an ordinary 
man. ; 

Par, 2. The mental process by which the point 
of rest may be attained. I confess that I do not 
well understand this par., in the relation of its 
parts in itself, nor in relation to the rest of the 


Choo He says:—‘ [f is the ground 
where we ought to rest;"~-namely, the highest ex- 


chapter, 
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repose. In that repose there ay be careful deliberation, and that 
deliberation will be followed by the attainment of the desired end. 

3. Things have their root and their completion. Affairs have 
their end and their beginning. To know what is first and what 
is last will lead near to what is taught in the Great Learning. 

4. The ancients who wished to illustrate illustrious virtue through- 
out the empire, first ordered well their own States. Wishing to 
order well their States, they first regulated their families. Wishing 
to regulate their families, they first cultivated their persons. Wishing 
to cultivate their persons, they first rectified their hearts. 
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cellence mentioned above. But if this be known 
in the outset, where is the necessity for the RB 
or ‘careful deliberation,’ which issues in its at- 
tainment? The paraphrasts make 知 Ik to 


embrace even all that is understood by 格 Hy 


知 below.—Ying-ta is perhaps rather 
more intelligible. He says:—‘ When it is known 
that the rest is to be in the perfectly good, then 
the mind has fixedness. So it is free from von- 
cupiscence, and can be still, not engaging in 
disturbing pursuits. That still leads to a re- 
pose and harmony of the feelings. That state 
of the feelings fits for careful thought about 


affairs (AE 思 mR BD, and thence it 
results that what is right in affairs ie attained.’ 
Perhaps, the par. just intimates that the objects 
of the G. L. being so great, a calm, serious, 
thoughtfulness is required in proceeding to seek 
‘their attainment. 

Par. 3. The order of things and methods in the 
two preceding parag . So, ace. to Choo He, 
does this par. wind up the two preceding. ‘The 
illustration of virtue,’ he says, ‘is the root, and 
the renovation of the people is the completion 
(lit., the branches). Knowing where to rest is 
the beginning, and being able to attain is the end. 
The root and the beginning are what is first. 
The completion and end are what is /ast.'—The 
adherents of the old commentators say, on the 
eontrary, that thie par. is introductory to the 





Wishing 


succeeding ones, They contend that the illus- 
tration of virtue and renovation of the people 


are doings ( 事 ) and not things (iH). Ace. to 
them, the things are the person, heart, thoughts, 
&e., mentioned below, which are ‘ the root,’ and 
the family, kingdom, and empire, which are 
‘the branches.’ The affairs are the various pro- 
cesses put forth on those things.—This, it seems 
to me, is the correct interpretation. 

Par, 4. The different steps by which the illustra- 
tion of illustrious virtue throughout the empire may 


be brought about. 明 Bi fas Ke isun- 


derstood by the school of Choo He as embracing 
the two first objects of the Great Learning, the 
illustration, namely of virtue, and the renova- 
tion of the people, We are not aided in deter- 
mining the meaning by the synthetic arrange- 
ment of the different steps in the next par., for 


the result arrived at there is simply-— 天 下 
x, ‘the whole empire was made tranquil.’— 


Ying-ta’s comment js 一 六 it] 已 之 
使 得 RK 下 ， pain <n 


their own illustrious virtue (or, virtues), making 
them reach through the whole empire” But 
the influence must be very much transforma- 
tive. Of the several steps described, the cen- 


tral one is 修 身 ， ‘the cultivation of the person,” 
which, indeed, is called ZX, ‘the root,’ in par, 
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to rectify their hearts, they first sought to be sincere in their 


thoughts. 


Wishing to be sincere in their thoughts, they first ex- 


tended to the utmost their knowledge. Such extension of know- 
ledge lay in the investigation of things. 


5. 


6. This requires ‘the heart to be correct,’ and 
that again ‘that the thoughts be sincere.’ Choo 


He defines gy) as 身 之 所 主 ， ‘what the 
body has for its lord,’ and funy 之 所 


发 ， ‘what the 人 sends forth.’ Ying-tg says: 


a 4 BOR BAS Ay, ‘that which 


comprehends and embraces all considerings is 


called the AY);' FS hj Ar FE a A 


, ‘the thoughts under emotion are what is 


called FF." AY) is then the meta-physical part 
of our nature, all that we comprehend under 
the terms of mind or soul, heart, and spirit. 
This is conceived of as quiescent, and when ite 
activity is aroused, then we have thoughts and 
purposes relative to what affects it. The ‘be- 


ing sincere’ is explained by » ‘real.’ The 
sincerity of the thoughts is to be obtained by 
致 331, which means, acc. to Choo He, ‘carry- 
ing our knowledge to its utmost extent, with 
the desire that there may be nothing which it 
shall not embrace.’ This knowledge, finally, is 


realized 在 格物 . The same authority takes 
oy ‘things,’ as embracing, 事 ， ‘affairs,’ as 
well. 格 ， sometimes= 3, ‘to come or extend 


to,’ and assuming that the ‘coming to’ here is by 
study, he makes it= Fe Bia ‘to examine ex- 


haustively,’ so that ‘ 格 Py means exhausting 


by examination the principles of things and af- 
fairs, with the desire that their uttermost point 
may be reached.’—We feel that this explanation 
cannot be correct, or that, if it be correct, the 
teaching of the Chinese sage is far beyond and 
above the condition and capacity of men. How 
can we suppose that, in order to secure sincerity 
of thought and our self-cultivation, there is ne- 
cessarily the study of all the phenomena of 
中 Yaies and metaphysics, and of the events of 

istory? Moreover, Choo He’s view of the two 
last clauses is a consequence of the alterations 
which he adopts in the order of the text. As 
that exists in the Le-ke, the 7th par. of this 


Q 四 


Things being investigated, knowledge became complete. 
Their knowledge being complete, their thoughts were sincere. 


heir 


chapter is followed by WE RMA. Hes 
知 之 至 +h, which he has transferred and 


made the 5th chapter of annotations. Ying-ti's 
comment on it is :一 :了 The root means the person. 
The person (i, e., personal character) being re- 
garded as the root, if one can know his own 
person, this is the knowledge of the root; yea, 
this is the very hich of knowledge.’ If we 
apply this conclusion to the clauses under notice, 
it is said that wishing to make our thoughts 
sincere we must first carry to the utmost our 
self-knowledge, and this extension of self-know- 


ledge 在 格物 . Now, the change of the style 


indicates that the relation of 臻 知 ana 格 


py is different from that of the parts in the 


other clauses. It is not said that to get the one 
thing we must first do the other. Rather it 


seems to me that the 格 物 ia a consequence 
of 致 A, that in it is seen the other, Now, 
式 ， ‘a rule or pattern,’ and ns ‘to correct,” 
are accepted meanings of 格 ， and 物 being 
taken generally and loosely as=things, 在 格 
物 will tell us that, when his self-knowledge ia 
complete, a man is a law to himself, measuring, 
and measuring correctly, all things with which 


he has to do, not led astray or beclouded by 
them, This is the interpretation strongly insist- 


ed on by 73 4h i. the author of the 而 
本 大 学 at Hy It is the only view into 


any sympathy with which I can place my mind. 
In harmony with it, I would print x 至 在 
Pq as a par. by itself, between the analytie 
and synthetic aoe described in parr. 4, 5. 
Still there are difficulties connected with it, and 
I leave the vexed questions, regretting my own 
inability to clear them up. 
Par, 5. The synthesis of the preceding processes, 


Observe the 臻 of the preceding par. is changed. 
into 3, and bow #8 now becomes Va: low, 
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thoughts being sincere, their hearts were then rectified. Their hearts 

being rectified, their persons were cultivated. Their persons being 

cultivated, their families were regulated. Their families being 

regulated, their States were rightly governed. Their States 

—s rightly governed, the whole empire was made tranquil and 
appy. 

名 From the emperor down to the mass of the people all must 
consider the cultivation of the person the root of every thing 
besides. 

7. It cannot be, when the root is neglected, that what should 
spring from it will be well ordered. It never has been the case that 
what was of great importance has been slightly cared for, and, at the 
same time, that what was of slight importance has been greatly cared 
for. 


Par. 7. Reiteration of the importance of attend» 


Sd tone. J} is explained by 攻 HB, ‘the 
work of ruling,’ and 1G by 理 效 ， tthe re- 
sult.’ 后 is used for 4%, as in p. 2. 

Par. 6. The cultivation of the person is the 
prime, radical, thing required from all, I have 
said above that the Great Learning is adapted 


only to an emperor, but it is intimated here 
that the people also may take part in it in their 


degree. 天 F, ‘Son of Heaven,’ a designa- 
tion of the emperor, 以 其 命 于 天 ， *be- 
cause he is ordained by Heaven’ 者 是 = 
, ‘all.’ Ch‘ing K‘ang-shing, however, 


says: — FE, EA 47 是 也 ， 党 是 


means that they uniformly do this.’ 


一 -一 


ing to the root. Choo He makes the root here to 
be the person, but accord. to the prec. par., it is 
‘the cultivation of the person’ which is intexid- 


ed. By the or ‘branches’ is intended the 
proper ordering, of the family, the state, the 
empire. 厚 a. ‘thick,’ and ‘thin,'—used 
here metaphorically. 所 厚 ， acc. to Choo He, 
means ‘ the family,’ and 所 Wy. the state and 
the empire, but that I cannot understand. 所 
is the same as the root. Mencius has a say- 
ing which may illustrate the second part of the 
paragraph — 5h [Of PF 25 HE BE PT AB 
» ‘He, who is careless in what is important, 

will be careless in every thing.’ 
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The preceding chapter of classical text is in the words of Confucius, 
handed down by the et 区 Tsing. The ten chapters of 


explanation which fo 
recorded by his disciples. 


‘ow contain the views of Tsing, and were 
In the old copies of the work, there 
appeared considerable confusion in these, from 


the disarrangement 


of the tablets, But now, availing myself of the decisions of the 


philosopher Ch‘ing, and having examined anew the classic 


text, 


I have arranged i in order, as follows:— 
COMMENTARY OF THE PHILOSOPHER TSANG. 


Cuapter I. 


1. In the Announcement to K‘ang it is said, “He 


was able to make his virtue illustrious.” 


ConcLupine wots. It has been shown in the 
rolegomena that there is no ground for the 
istinction made here between so much king at- 

tributed to Confucius, and so much or 
commentary, ascribed to his disciple Teang. The 
invention of paper is ascribed to Ts'ae Lun 


4a» an officer of the Han dynasty, in 


the time of the emperor Hwo GAD. A.D. 89— 
104. Before that time, and long after also, 
lips of wood and of bamboo ( fifj), were used 
to write and engrave upon. We can easily 
conceive how a collection of them might get 
disarranged, but whether those containing the 
Great Learning did do so is a question vehe- 


mently disputed. 


of classic on the right ;’ 如 左 ， ‘on the left ;’ 
—these are expressions=our ‘preceding,’ and 
‘as follows,’ indicating the Chinese method of 
writing and printing from the right side of a 
manuscript or book on to the left. 

COMMENTARY OF THE PHILOSOPHER TSANG. 

1, Tae 1LLUSTRATION OF ILLUSTRIOUS VIRTUE. 
The student will do well to refer here to the 
text of ‘The Great Learning,’ as it appears in 
the Le-ke. He will then see how a consider- 
able portion of it bas been broken up, aud trane- 


Ai KE — FB ‘the chapter | referred. 


posed to form this and the five succeeding 
chapters. It was, no doubt, the occurrence of 


Rf, in the four paragraphs here, and of the 
phrase 明 which determined Choo He 
to form them into one chapter, and refer them 
to the firet head in the claasical text. The old 
commentators connect them with the great 
business of making the thoughts sincere. 1. 
See the Shoo-king, V. x. 3. The words are 
part of the address of King Woo to his brother 
Fung (3p), called also K‘ang-shuh ( 康 Pw 
RE, the hon. ep.) on appointing him to the 


marquisate of The subject of 克 is 
king Wan, to whose example K‘ang-shuh ia 
— We cannot determine, from this 
par., between the old interpretation of , as 


=‘virtues,’ and the new which understands by 
it,—‘the heart or nature, all-virtuous.’ 2. See 
the Shoo-king, IV. v. Sect. I. 2. Choo He 


takes fife oe ieee or # “to judge,’ 
‘to examine.’ old interpr. explain it by 
iE: ‘to correct.’ The sentence is part of the 
address of the premier, E-yin, to T‘ae-két, the 
2d emperor of the Shang dynasty, B. C. 17524 
1718. The subject of If is T'se-kea’s father, 
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2. In the Tae Ke&, it is said, “He contemplated and studied 
the illustrious decrees of Heaven.” 

3. In the Canon of the emperor Yaou, it is said, ‘‘ He was able to 
make illustrious his lofty virtue.” 

4. These passages all thoes how those sovereigns made themselves 
illustrious. 


Yee SER OS 


SNES 


The above first chapter of commentary explains the illustration of 
illustrious virtue. 


CHAPTER II. 1. On the bathing-tub of T‘ang, the following words 
were engraved :一 “If you can one day renovate yourself, do so 
from day to day. Yea, let there be daily renovation.” 

2. Inthe Announcement to K‘ang, it is said, “To stir up the 
new people.” . 

3. Inthe Book of Poetry, it is said, “ Although Chow was an 
ancient state, the ordinance which lighted on it was new.” 


4. Therefore, the superior man in every thing uses his utmost 


endeavours. 


the great T‘ang. Choo He understands by 明 


，the Heaven-given, illustrious nature of 
man. The other school take the phrase more 
generally,=the HA 道 ， ‘displayed ways’ of | 
Heaven. 8. See the Shoo-king, I. 2. It is of 
the emperor Yaou that this is said, 4. The 4 
must be referred to the three quotations, 

2. Te renovation or Tar PEOPLE。 Here | 
the character 新 ， ‘new,’ ‘to renovate,’ occurs | 
five times, and it wae to find something corre- 
sponding to it at the commencement of the work, 


which made the Ching change the of 


“$B FA, into 新 But the 新 here have | 


nothing to do with the renovation of the le, 
This is self-evident in the Ist and 3d parr. ‘The 
heading of the chapter, as above, is a mis- 
nomer. 1, This fact about Ttung’s bathing 
tub had come down by tradition. At least, 
we do not now find the mention of it anywhere 
but here. Jt was customary among the an- 
cients, as it is in China at the present day, to 
engrave, all about them, on the articles of their 
furniture, such moral aphorisins and lessons. 2. 
See the K‘any Kaou, p. 7, where K*ang-shuh is 
exhorted to assist the emperor ‘to settle the 
decree of Heaven, and 作 新 [ FR,’ which 
may mean to make the bad people of Yin into 


good peuple, or to stir up the new people, #. ¢., 
new, us recently subjected to Chow, 3, See the 


She-king, ILL i. Ode Let. 1. The subject of the 
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The above second chapter of commentary explains the renovating 
of the people. 

Cuarter III. 1. In the Book of Poetry, it is said, “The impe- 
rial domain of a thousand le is where the people rest.” 

2. In the Book of Poetry, it is said, “The twittering yellow bird 
rests on a corner of the mound.” The Master said, “When it rests, 
it knows where to rest. Js it possible that a man should not be equal 
to this bird?” 

3. JIn the Book of Poetry, it is said, “Profound was King Wan. 
‘With how bright and unceasing a feeling of reverence did he regard 
his resting oe As a sovereign, he rested in benevolence. As 
a minister, he rested in reverence. As ason, he rested in filial piety. 
As a father, he rested in kindness. In communication with his sub- 
jects, he rested in good faith. 


ZS 
=a 
SF 


ode is the praise of king Win, whose virtue led | tablishment of the Shang or Yin dynasty. 
to the possession of the empire by his house, | is the 1000 /e around the capital, and constitut- 


more than a thousand years after its first rise. | ing the imperial demesne, ‘Che quotation shows, 


3. is here the man of rank and office | according to Choo He, that 林 
ae ph well as the man of virtue; but I do | J : ‘ 物 各 有 所 镶 
not, for my own part, see the particular relation , ‘every thing has the place where 
of this to the preced. parr., nor the work which | it ought to rest.’ But that surely is a very 
i does in relation to the whole chapter. sweeping conclusion from the words. 2. Sce 
3. ON RESTING IN THE HIGHEST EXCELLENCE. | the She-king, If. viii, Ode VI. st. 2, where we 
The frequent occurrence of fF in these para- have the complaint of a down-trodden man, 


contrasting his position with that of a bird. 
graphs, and of 至 善 ， in par. 4, led Choo He For 465 here, we have iin the She-king. 
to combine them in one chapter, and connect 


them with the last clause in the opening par. ie 4 are intended to express the sound of 
of the work, 1, See the She-king, IV. iii. Ode | the bird's singing or chattering. ‘The yellow 
IL. st. 4. The ode celebrates the rise and cs- | bird’ is known by a variety of names. A com- 
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4. Inthe Book of Poetry, it is said, “Look at that winding 
course of the K‘e, with the green bamboos so luxuriant! Here is 
our elegant and accomplished prince! As we cut and then file; 
as we chisel and then grind: so has he cultivated himself. How grave 
is he and dignified ! How majestic and distinguished ! Our elegant 
and accomplished prince never can be forgotten.” That expression— 
“as we cut and then file,” indicates the work of learning. “As we 
chisel, and then grind,” indicates that of self culture. “ ‘How grave 
is he and dignified !” indicates the feeling of cautious reverence. 
“ How commanding and distinguished,” indicates an awe- inspiring 
deportment. “Our elegant and accomplished prince never can be 
forgotten,” indicates how, when virtue is complete and excellence ex- 
treme, the people cannot forget them. 
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mon one is 4 i, or, properly, €B fie, ts‘ang 


kang. It is a specics of oriole. The 


worthy of observation. Ifthe first chapter of the 
classical text, as Choo He calls it, really con- 
tains the words of Confucius, we might have 
expected it to be headed by these characters. 


w IE: lit., ‘in resting.’ 3. See the She-king, 
II i, Ode L. st. 4, The stress is here all laid 
upon the final » Which does not appear to 
have any force at all in the original, Choo He 
himself saying there that it is a piv) ‘a mere 
supplemental particle.’ In 从 得 ， FB is read 


woo, and is an interjection. 4. See the She- 
king, L. v. Ode I. st. 1. ‘The ode celebrates the 
virtue of the duke Woo (3) of Wei (fi), in 
his laborious endeavours to cultivate his person. 
There are some verbal differences between the 


ode in the She-king, and as here quoted; name- 


ly, 奥 for A GF for FE BE for 3E. ¥g 
here, poetice, read O, 道 is used ns 一 F ‘says,’ 


or ‘means.’ It is to be understood before 自 


修 ， + $B, ana .一 The transposition 


of this par, by Choo He to this place does seem 
unhappy. It ought evidently to come in con- 
nection with the work of 从 5. See the 
She-king, IV. i. Sect. I. Ode IV, st. 3. The 
former kings are Wan and Woo, the founders 
of the Chow dynasty. K 氧 are an inter- 
jection, read woo hoo, In the She-king we have 


wR 乎 . 局 np are found with the same 
meaning. I translate 其 Bg. # a, by 


‘what they deemed worthy,’ ‘what they loved.’ 
When we try to determine what that what was, 
we are perplexed by the varying views of the 
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5. In the Book of Poetry, it is said, “Ah! the former kings are 
not forgotten.” Future princes deem worthy what they deemed 
worthy, and love what they loved. The common people delight in 
what ea delighted, and are benefited by their beneficial arrange- 

t 


ments. 


is on this account that the former kings, after they have 


quitted the world, are not forgotten. 
The above third chapter of commentary explains resting in the highest 


excellence. 


CHAPTER IV. The Master said, “In hearing litigations, I am 


like any other body. 


What is necessary is to cause the people to 


have no litigations?” So, those who are devoid of principle find it 
impossible to carry out their speeches, and a great awe would be 
struck into men’s minds ;—this is called knowing the root. 


The above fourth chapter of commentary explains the root and the 


issue. 


old and new schools. ¥ tHe.—see Analects, 


XV. xix.—Acc. to Ying-ta, ‘this par. illustrates 
the business of having the thoughts sincere.’ 
Ace. to Choo He, it tells that how the former 
kings renovated the people, was by their resting 
in perfect excellence, so as to be able, throughout 
the empire and to future ages, to effect that there 
should not be a single thing but got its proper 
place. 


4. EXPLANATION OF THE ROOT AND THE 
BRaxcurs. See the Analects XU. xiii, from 


which we understand that the words of Conf. 
terminate at zh 平 ， and that what follows 


is from the compiler. According to the old 
commentators, this is the conclusion of the 
chapter on having the thoughts made sincere, 
and that 让 其 意 is the root. But ace. 
to Choo, it is the illustration of illustrious virtue 
which is the root, while the renovation of the 
people is the resn/t therefrom. Looking at the 
words of Confucius, we must conclude that 
sincerity was the subject in his mind, 
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CHAPTER V. 1. This is called knowing the root. 
2. This is called the perfecting of knowledge. 


The above fifth chapter of the commentary explained the meaning 
of “investigating things and carrying knowledge to the utmost 
extent,” but it is now lost. I have ventured to take the views of the 
scholar Ch'ing to supply it, as follows:—The meaning of the 
expression, “‘ The perfecting of knowledge depends on the mves- 
tigation of things,” 1s this: —If we wish to carry our knowledge to the 
utmost, we must investigate the principles of all things we come into 
contact with, for the intelligent mind of'man is certainly formed 
to know, and there is not a single thing in which its principles 
do not inhere. But so long as all principles are not investigated, 
man’s knowledge is incomplete. On this account, the Learn- 
ing for Adults, at the outset of its lessons, instructs the learner, 
in regard to all things in the world, to proceed from what 
knowledge he has of their principles, and pursue his investiga- 

5. ON THE INVESTIGATION OF THINGS, AND | tences come in, as the work stands in the Le-ke, 
CARRYING KNOWLEDGE TO THE UTMOST EXTENT, | at the conclusion of what is deemed the classical 


mys < 4 text. It is not necessary to add anything here 
1. This is said by one of the Ch‘ing to be tit to what has been said there, andin the prolego- 


文 ‘superfluous text 2. Choo He considers | Mena, on the new dispositions of the work from 
bi y ner _.. | the time of the Sung scholars, and the manner 
this to be the conclusion of a chapter which is | jn which Choo He has supplied this supposed 


now lost, But we have seen that the two sen- | missing chapter, 
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tion of them, till he reaches the extreme point. After exerting 
himself in this way 加 along time, he will suddenly find himself 
possessed of a wide and far-reaching penetration. Then, the 
qualities of all things, whether ext or internal, the subtle or 
the coarse, will all be apprehended, and the mind, in its entire 
substance and its relations to things, will be perfectly intelligent. 
This is called the investigation of things. This is called the per- 
fection of knowledge 
Cuarter VI. 1. What is meant by “making the thoughts sin- 
cere,” is the allowing no self-deception, as when we hate a bad smell, 
and as when we love what is beautiful. This is called self-enjoy- 
ment. Therefore, the superior man must be watchful over himself 
when he is alone. 
2. There is no evil to which the mean man, dwelling retired, 
will not proceed, but when he sees a superior man, he instantly tries 


RS uk 


6. ON HAVING THE THOUGHTS SINCERE. 1. 
The sincerity of the thoughts obtains, when they 
move without effort to what is right and wrong, 
and, in order to this, a man must be specially on his 


guard in his solitary moments. [4 Aff is taken 
as if it were 8 悚 =-repose or enjoyment in 
one's-aclf, , acc, to Choo He, is in the up. 


4th tone, but the dict. makes it up. 2d. 2. An 
ing clause in the last 


enforcement of the concluding ¢ 
paragraph. JAR vp. 2d tone, the same as AZ, 
meaning BA ee Fi, ‘the appearance of con- 
cealing,’ 人 之 现 己 一 人 refers to the su- 


perior man mentioned above,='the other.” 已 
= 他 ， ‘him,’ and notes/imsel/, which is its com- 


so 
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to disguise himself, concealing his evil, and displaying what is good. 
The other beholds him, as if he saw his heart and reins ;一 of what 
use is his disguise? This is an instance of the saying—“ What truly 
is within will be manifested without.” Therefore, the superior man 
must be watchful over himself when he is alone. 

3. The disciple Tsing said, “What ten eyes behold, what ten 
hands point to, is to be regarded with reverence!” 

4, Riches adorn a house, and virtue adorns the person. The 
mind is expanded, and the body is at ease. Therefore, the superior 
man must make his thoughts sincere. 


The above sixth chapter of commentary explains making the thoughts 
sincere. 


mon signification. 肺 Fit. ‘the lungsand | same purport as the two preceding, showing 
liver,’ but with the meaning which we attach | that hypocrisy is of no use. Compare Mencius, 
to the expression substituted for it in the trans- | VII, Pt I. xxi. 4, Ch‘ing K‘ang-shing explains 


lation. ‘lhe Chinese make the lungs the seat ‘ = 
of righteousness, and the liver the seat of bene- Lin (read pron) by 大 ， large,’ and Choo He 


volence. Compare A = 其 By x 腹 by 安 SF, asin the transl. The meaning is 


P 网 seas robably the same.—lIt is only the firet of these 
BB in the Shoo-king, IV, vii. Sect. III. 8. obey fea which we can in pt way ascertain 
The * the views of the writer on making the thoughts 
Be eee ot bat the beginning of this sincere, The other parr, contain only illustra- 
paragraph (and extending, perhaps, over to the | tion or enforcement. Now the gist of the 1st 
next) should suffice to show, that the whole . He 
work is not his, as assumed by Choo He. ‘Ten’ | Pat. seems to be in HE 自 we allowing no 
is a round number, put for many, The recent | self-deception.’ After knowledge has been car- 
commentator, Lo Chung-fan, refers Tsing’s ex- | ried to the utmost, this remains to be done, and 
pressions to the multitude of spiritual beings, | it is not true that, when knowledge has been 
servants of Heaven or God, who dwell in the | completed, the thoughts become sincere. Thia 
regions of the air, and are continually beholding | fact overthrows Choo He’s interpretation of the 
men’s conduct. But they are probably only an | vexed passages in what he calls the text of 
emphatic way of exhibiting what is said in the | Confucius. Let the student examine his note 
preceding paragraph. 4. This par. iscommonly | appended to this chapter, and he will see that 
referred to Tsing Sin, but whether correctly so | Choo was not unconscious of thia pinch of the 
or not cannot be positively affirmed. Itis of the | difficulty, 
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1. What is meant by, “The cultivation of the per- 


son depends on pat bins the mind,” may be thus illustrated :—If a 


man be under the in 


uence of passion, he will be incorrect in his 


conduct. He will be the same, if he is under the influence of terror, 
or under the influence of fond regard, or under that of sorrow and 


distress. 


2. When the mind is not present, we look and do not see; we 


hear and do not understand; we 
what we eat. 


eat and do not know the taste of 


This is what is meant by saying that the cultivation of the per- 


son depends on the rectifying of the mind. 


The above seventh chapter of commentary explains rectifying the mind 


and cultivating the person. 


7. ON PERSONAL CULTIVATION AS DEPENDENT 
ON THE RECTIFICATION OF THE MIND, 1, Here 
Choo He, following his master Ch‘ing, would 
again alter the text, and change the second 身 


into X- But this is unnecessary. The Fin 


修 a is not the mere material body, but the 
person, the individual man, in contact with 
things, and intercourse with society, and the 2d 
par. shows that the evil conduct in the first isa 
* consequence of the mind's not being under con- 


trol. In Ahk Hi: ue, igo (gaou), BS 


Be, the 2d term rises on the signification of 
the first, and intensifies it. Thus, fe. is called 


‘a burst of anger,’ and Me: “persistence in 
anger,’ &¢., &c.—I have said above that &} 
here is not the material body. Lo Chung-fan, 
however, says that it is :一 &} af 肉 身 ， . 身 


is the body of flesh.’ See his reasonings, in loc., 
but they do not work conviction in the reader. 


& 心 不 在 Fj — this seems to be a case 
in point, to prove that we cannot tie nm in this 


work to any very definite application. Lo 
Chung-fan insists that it is ‘the God-given mo- 


ral nature,’ but 心 不 在 is evidently= 
‘when the thoughts are otherwise engaged.’ 
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1, What is meant by “The regulation of one’s 


family depends on the cultivation of his person,” is this :一 Men are 
partial where they feel affection and love; partial where they de- 
spise and dislike; partial where they stand in awe and reverence; par- 
tial where they feel sorrow and compassion ; partial where they are 
arrogant and rude. Thus it is that there are few men in the 
world, who love, and at the same time know the bad qualities of 
the object of their love, or who hate, and yet know the excellences of 
the object of their hatred. 

2. Hence it is said, in the common adage, “A man does not 
know the wickedness of his son; he does not know the richness of 
his growing corn.” 

3. This is what is meant by saying that if the person be not 
cultivated, a man cannot regulate his family. 


8. Tn NECESSITY OF CULTIVATING THE PER- 
BOX IN ORDER TO THE REGULATION OP THE Fae 
mity. The lesson here is evidently, that men are 
continually falling into error, in consequence 
of the partiality of their feelings and affections, 
How this error affects their personal cultiva- 


that man. When I see that he is virtuous, I feel 
affection for, and love him, I ought then to 
turn round and compare him with myself, 
Since he is virtuous and I love him, then, if I 
cultivate myself and be virtuous, I shall so be 
able in like manner to make all men feel affec- 


tion, and interferes with the regulating of their | tion for and love me.’ In a similar way the 


families, is not specially indicated. 1. The old 
interpreters seem to go far astray in their inter- 


pretation. They take 之 in 之 其 所 3) 之 


oe, and the other clauses, a= 19, *to go to,’ 


and RE as synonymous with By, ‘to compare.’ | same way. 


Ying-ta thus expands K‘ang-shing on 


other clauses are dealt with, Choo He takea 
as= fh, ‘in regard to,’ and Aig. (read p'eit) 

, ‘partial,’ ‘one-sided.’ Even his op- 
ponent, Lo Chung-fan, interprets here in the 
爱 ， and the other combinations 


are to be taken as if there were a jf, ‘and,” 


之 
其 所 PL se in heRs :—‘ Suppose I go to | between them. 554 is here= ff, Pro ‘un- 
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The above eighth chapter of commentary explains cultivating the 
person and regulating the family. - 


CHAPTER IX. 1. What is meant by “In order rightly to govern 
his State, it is necessary first to regulate his family,” is this:—It is 
not possible for one to teach others, while he cannot teach his own 
family. Therefore, the ruler, without going beyond his family, 
completes the lessons for the State. There is filial piety :一 there- 
with the sovereign should be served. There is fraternal submis- 
sion :—therewith elders and superiors should be served. There is 
kindness :—therewith the multitude should be treated. 

2. Inthe Announcement to K‘ang, it is said, “Act as if you were 
watching over an infant.” Ifa mother is really anxious about it, 
though she may not hit exactly the wants of her infant, she will not 
be far from doing so. There never has been a girl who learned to 
bring up a child, that she might afterwards marry. 

3. From the loving example of one family, a whole State becomes 
loving, and from its courtesies, the whole State becomes courteous, 
civil’ 2. #H.—‘ereat,’ ‘tall ta 之 AH — 


‘the tallness (richness, abundance) of his grow- 
ing crop.’ Farmers were noted, it would ap- 


’ 


ap 
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being supposed to exist,—which is the force of the 
tit is shown how the virtues that secure the 


pear, in China, so long ago, for grumbling about 
their crops. 

9, ON REGULATING THE FAMILY AS THE MEANS 
TO THE WELL-ORDERING OF THE STATE。 1. There 
ts herve implied the necessity of self-cultivation to the 


rule, both of the family and of the State, and that 


regulation of the family, have their corresponding 
virtues in the wider sphere of the State, 

has here both the moral and the political mean- 
ing; it is 治 国 过 # 子 ， “the superior 


man with whom is the government of the state.’ 
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while, from the ambition and perverseness of the one man, the whole 
State may be led to rebellious disorder;—such is the nature of the 
influence. This verifies the saying, “Affairs may be ruined by a 
single sentence; a kingdom may be settled by its one man.” 

4, Yaou and Shun led on the empire with benevolence, and the 
people followed them. Kéé and Chow led on the empire with 
violence, and the people followed them. The orders which these 
issued were contrary to the practices which they loved, and so the 
people did not follow them. On this account, the ruler must him- 
self be possessed of the good qualities, and then he may require 
them in the people. He must not have the bad qualities in himself, 
and then he may require that they shall not be in the people. Never 
has there been a man, who, not having reference to his own character 
and wishes in dealing with others, was able effectually to instruct 
them. 

5. Thus we see how the government of the State depends on the 
regulation of the family. 
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It being once suggested to Choo He that x 


Fy HK should be FR AE B, he replied—4FPR 
之 不 可 教 , 邹 我 之 不 能 载 ,m 


impossibility of that’s being taught is just my 
inability to teach.’ 2, See the Shoo-king, V. x. 
7. Both in the Shoo-king and here, some verb, 
like act, must be supplied. This par. seems de- 
signed to show that the ruler must be carried on 
to his object by an inward, unconstrained, feeling, 
like that of the mother for her infuut. Lo Chang- 


‘to love the people,’ as the second object propos- 
ed in the Great Learning. 8 or certainly and 
rapidly the influence of the family extends to the 
State. -一 家 is the one family of the ruler, 
and 一 人 is the ruler, —— 人 ,= the one 
man,’ is a way in which the emperor speaks of 
himself; see Ana. XX. i. 5. 一 一 等 = 一 僻 ， 


一 千 倘 囊 ,一 人 定 


as in Ana, ITI, ii. 


fan insists on this as harmonizing with LR: | 国 ,一 om Ana, XIU. xv. {= and 2¥& have 
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6. In the Book of Poetry, it is said,“That peach tree, so delicate 


and elegant! 
her husband's house. 


How luxuriant is its foliage! 


This girl is going to 
D f=) ©. 


She will rightly order her household.” Let 


the household be rightly ordered, and then the people of the State 


may be taught. 


7. In the Book of Poetry, it is said, “They can discharge their 


duties to their elder brothers. 
their younger brothers.” 


They can discharge their duties to 
Let the ruler discharge his duties to his 


elder and younger brothers, and then he may teach the people of 


the State. 


8. In the Book of Poetry, it is said, “In his deportment there is 
nothing wrong; he rectifies all the people of the State.” Yes; when 
the ruler, as a father, a son, and a brother, is a model, then the people 


imitate him. 


9. This is what is meant by saying, “The government of his 
kingdom depends on his regulation of the family.” 


reference to the x, Et (=f), . in par. 


1. 4, An illustration of the last part of the last 
paragraph. But from the examples cited, the 
sphere of influence is extended from the State 
to the empire, and the family, moreover, does 
not intervene between the emplre ant! the ruler. 
In 其 所 合 ， 其 must be understood as 


referring to the tyrants, KEE and Chow, Their 
orders were good, but unavailing, in consequence 


of their own contrary example, 26 =f. 所 
RFF. ‘what is kept in one's own person,’ 


few his character and mind, HH —see Ana, 


V. xi; XV. iii, Ying-ta seems to take 不 ay 


as simply=‘ . 6, See the She-king, I. i. 
Ode V1. st. 3. The ode celebrates the wife of 
king Wan, and the happy influence of their 


family government. 之 子 = 是 子 . Obs. 
子 is feminine, as in Ana, V. i. ie: ‘going 
home,’ a term for marriage, used by women, 7. 
See the She-king, IL. ii. Ode VI. st.3. ‘The ode 
was sung at entertainments, when the emperor 
feasted the princes. It celebrates their virtues, 
8. See the She-king, I. xiv. Ode II. st. 3. It 
celebrates, acc, to Choo He, the praises of some 
keun-tsze, or ruler. [J 国 ,一 "vt ‘four states,’ 


but the four quarters of the state, the whule of 
it. 
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The above ninth chapter of commentary explains regulating the 
family and governing the kingdom. 


Cuaprer X. 1. What is meant by “The making the whole em- 
ire peaceful and happy depends on the government of his State,” 
is this: —When the sovereign behaves to his aged, as the aged should 
be behaved to, the people become filial; when the sovereign behaves 
to his elders, as elders should be behaved to, the people learn bro- 
therly submission ; when the sovereign treats compassionately the 
young and helpless, the people do the same. Thus the ruler has a 
or with which, as with a measuring square, he may regulate 
is conduct. 

2. What a man dislikes in his superiors, let him not display in 
the treatment of his inferiors; what he dislikes in inferiors, let him 
not display in the service of his superiors; what he hates in those 
who are before him, let him not therewith precede those who are 
behind him; what he hates in those who are behind him, let him 


10. ON THE WELL-ORDERING OF THE STATE, 
AND MAKING THE WHOLE EMPIRE PEACEFUL AND 
narry. The key to this chapter is in the phrase 
$B KGS FH. the principle of reciprocity, 
the doing to others as we would that they 
should do to us, though here, as elsewhere, it is 
put forth negatively. It is implied in the ex- 


pression of the last 中 一 所 ak af. 身 不 
HH, but it is here discussed at length, and 
* shown in its highest application. The following 
analysis of the chapter is translated freely from 
the 要 :一 :This ch. explains the 
well-ordering of the State, and the tranquilliza- 
tion of the empire. The greatest stress is to 


be laid on the phrase—the measuring square, That, 

the expression in the general commentary 
—loving and hating what the people love and hate, 
and not thinking only of the profit, exhaust the 
teaching of the chap. It is divided into five 
parts. The jirst, embracing the two first para- 
graphs, teaches, that the way to make the em- 
pire tranquil and happy is in the principle of 
the measuring square. The second part embraces 
three paragraphs, and teaches that the appli- 
cation of the measuring square is seen in loving, 
and hating, in common with the people. The 
consequences of losing and gaining are mentioned 
for the first time in the 4th par., to wind up the 
ch. so far, showing that the decree of Heaven 
goes or remains, according as the people's hearts 


are lost or gained. The did part embraces 
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not therewith follow those who are before him; what he hates to 
receive on the right, let him not bestow on the left; what he hates 
to receive on the left, let him not bestow on the right :—this is what 
is called “The principle, with which, as with a measuring square, to 
regulate one’s conduct.” 

3. In the Book of Poetry, it is said, “How much to be rejbiced 
in are these princes, the parents of the people!” When a prince 
loves what the people love, and hates what the people hate, then is 
he what is called the parent of the people. 

4. In the Book of Poetry, it is said, “Lofty is that southern 
hill, with its rugged masses of rocks! Greatly distinguished are 
you, O grand-teacher Yin, the people all look up to you.” Rulers 
of kingdoms may not neglect to be careful. If they deviate to a 
mean selfishness, they will be a disgrace in the empire. 


eight paragraphs, and teaches that the most im- | sovereign. The fifth part embraces the other 
portant result of loving and hating in common | paragraphs. Because the root of the evil of 
with the people is seen in making the root the | a sovereign’s not applying that principle, lies in 
a subject, and the branch only secondary. | his not knowing how wealth is produced, and 
ere, in par. 11, mention is again made of gain- | employs mean men for that object, the distinc- 
ing and /osing, illustrating the meaning oft the | tion between righteousness and profit is here 
quotation in it, and showing that to the collec- | much insisted on, the former bringing with it 
tion or dissipation of the people the decree of | all advantages, and the latter leading to all evil 
Heaven is attached. The fourth part consists | consequences. Thus the sovereign is admon- 
of five paragraphs, and exhibits the extreme | ished, and it is seen how to be careful of his vir- 
results of loving and hating, as shared with | tue is the root of the principle of the measuring~ 
the people, or on one’s own private feeling, | square; and his loving and hating, in common 
and it has special reference to the sovereign’s | sympathy with the people, is its reality.’ 
posing baer of —, er = is no- | 1. There is here no progress of thought, but 
hing in the principle more important than tha‘ ted ag . 
The 19th par. spas of eating and losing, for | * repetition of what has been insisted on in the 
the third time, showing that from the 4th par. | twolast chapters. In 9 , the first 
ghar = — eae the a = characters are verbs, with the meaning which 
people and the decree of Heaven, the appli- | . 3 P 
cation or non-application of the principle of the it requires so many words to bring out in the 


measuring-sqnere depends on the mind of the | translation. i-th J —vreverly, ‘far 
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In the Book of Poetry, it is said, “Before the sovereigns of 


the Yin dynasty had lost the hearts of the people, they could appear 
before God. Take warning from the house of Yin. The great decree 
is not easily preserved.” This shows that, by gaining the people, the 


kingdom is gained, and, by losing the people, the kingdom is lost. 


6. 
virtue. 


On this account, the ruler will first take pains about his own 
Possessing virtue will give him the people. 
people will give him the territory. 


Possessing the 
Possessing the territory will 


give him its wealth. Possessing the wealth, he will have resources 


for expenditure. 


7. Virtue is the root; wealth is the result. 7 
8. If he make the root hig secondary object, and the result his 
primary, he will only wrangle with his people, and teach them 


rapine. 


therless ;’ here,==‘the young and helpless.’ 4%. 
read as, and="Ef’, ‘to rebel,’ ‘to act contrary to.’ 


y here and thronghont the ch., has refe- 
rence to office, and specially to the imperial or 


highest. ee: ae = ee 如 js a verb, read 
Aéé, ace. to Choo He,= 度 ， “to measure ;’ 5p,— 
the mechanical instrument, ‘the square.’ It hav- 
ing been seen that the ruler’s example is so influ- 
ential, it follows that the minds of all men are 
the same in sympathy and tendency. He has 
then only to take his own mind, and measure 
therewith the minds of others. If he act ac- 
cordingly, the grand result—the empire tranquil 
and happy 一 will ensue. 2, A lengthened descrip- 
tion of the principle of reciprocity. 先 ,一 np. 3d 
tone, ‘to precede.’ 3. See the She-king, II. ii. 
Ode V. st. 3. The ode is one that was sung at 
festivals, and celebrates the virtues of the 
princes present. Choo He makes 只 (read 
che, up. 2d tone) an expletive, Ch‘ing’s gloss, in 


EB E+ Hi takes it as— FA, and the 


whole is—‘I gladden these princes, the parents 
of the people.’ 4. See the She-king, II iv. Ode 
VIL st. 1. The ode complains of the emperor 


Yew (14), for his employing unworthy minia- 
ters, fifi. read ¢s‘#%, meaning ‘rugged and 
lofty-looking.’ A= Th ‘all.’ BY, read p'eil, 
as in ch. viii. Ve is explained in the dict. by 
RR, ‘disgrace.’ Choo He seems to take it ag 
=, ‘to kill,’ as did the old commentators. 
They say:—‘he will be put to death by the 


people, as were the tyrants, Ki andjChow.’ 5, 
See the She-king, IIL i. Ode I. st. 6, where we 


have FH for th: and Jif for ue. The ode is 
supposed to be addressed to king Shing (成 ) 
to stimulate him to imitate the virtues of his 
grandfather Win. = the sovereigns of the 
Yin dynasty.’ The capital of the Shang dy- 
nasty was changed to Yin by P‘wan-kang, B. C. 
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9. Has the accumulation of ae is of way to scatter the 
people; and the letting it be scattered among them is the way to 
collect the people. 

10. And hence, the ruler’s words going forth contrary to right, 
will come back to him in the same way, and wealth, yotten, by 
ae a ways, will take its departure by the same. 

In the Announcement to K‘ang, it is said, “The decree in- 
‘ict may not always rest on us;” that is, " goodness obtains the decree, 
and the want of goodness loses it. 

12. In the Book of Ts‘oo, it is said) “The kingdom of Ts‘oo 
does not, consider that to be valuable. It values, instead, its good 
men.” 


1400, after which the dynasty was so denomi- , another. Ying-ti explains them—‘ people wran- 
nated. ae ie ace. to Choo He, means gling for gain will give reins to their rapacious 


‘they were the soyereigns of the emperor, and | ‘isposition.’ 9. ELE; 4 ‘wealth being scattered,’ 
corresponded to (fronted) God.’ K-‘ang-shing | 一 that is, diffused, and allowed to be so by the 
says ;一 "Before they lost their people, from their | ruler, among the people. The collecting and 
virtue, they were also able to appear before | scattering of the people are to be understood 
Heaven ; that is, Heaven accepted their sacri- | with reference to their feclings towards their 
fices.’ Lo Chung-fan makes it.—‘They har- | ruler. 10. The ‘words’ are to be understood of 


monized with God ; that is, in loving the people,’ Vee 
K‘ang-shing’s interpretation is, I apprehend, IE read 
the correct one. 了 =F as in ch. iii. 4。 6. pei = Sih, ‘to act contrary to,’ ‘to rebel,’ that 
2 which is outraged being JJ, ‘what is right,’ or, 
the ‘illustrious virtue’ at the beginning of the | in the first place, YY ‘the people’s hearts,’ 
book. His opponents say that it is the exhibi- 民心 夺 本 2 
tion of virtue; that is, of filial piety, brotherly | and, in the second place, Fay AY ‘the ruler's 
submission, &c, ‘This is more in harmony with | heart.’ Our proverb—‘ goods ill-gotten go ill- 
the first par. of the chapter. 8. 处 and 内 spent’ might be transiated by 4% hs 而 A 
are used as verbs = Hi, Hy, ‘to consider slight,’ 者 ， 亦 ee im th. but those words have a 
“to consider important.’ 民 ， 一 :will wran- | iff. meaning in the text. 11. See the A‘ang 
gle the (i.e. with the) people.” ‘The ruler will | Xaou, p. 23. The only difficulty is with 
be trying to take, and the people will be trying | K‘ang-shing and Ying-ti do not take it as an 
to hold, 施 ,一 :he will give 一 人 e，lead | expletive, but say it=Fr, ‘in,’ or ‘on ;’— The 
the people to 一 teach them)—‘ rapine.’ The two | appointment of Heaven may not constantly rest 
phrases=he will be against the people, and | on one family.’ Treating in this way, the 
well set them against himsclf, and against one | supplement in the Shoo-king, should be ‘us.’ 


here, accord. to Choo He, is 
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13. Duke Wan's uncle, Fan, said, “ Our fugitive does not account 
that to be precious. What he considers precious, is the affection 
due to his parent.” 

14. In the Declaration of the duke of Ts‘in, it is said, “Let me 
have but one minister, plain andsincere, not pretending to other abilities, 
but with a simple, upright, mind; and possessed of generosity, regard- 
ing the talents of others as though he himself possessed them, and, 
where he finds accomplished and perspicacious men, loving them in 
his heart more than his mouth expresses, and really showing him- 
self able to bear them and employ them:—such a minister will be 
able to preserve my sons and grandsons, and black-haired people, 
and benefits likewise to the kingdom may well be looked for from 
him. But if it be his character, when he finds men of ability, to be 
jealous and hate them; and, when he finds accomplished and _per- 
spicacious men, to oppose thein and not allow their advancement, 
shoei himself really not able to bear them:—such a minister 
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oF 

Nc 
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in the isters. 13. E ‘uncle Fan ;' that is, uncle 
日 a : 4 ， 

purporting to be of the Chow dynasty, and, in to Wan, the duke of Tein。 See Ana, XIV. xvi, 

relation to the other states, what Confucius’ | Wan is the GA; or, ‘fugitive.’ In the early 


‘Spring and Autumn’ is to Loo. The exact | part of his life, he was a fugitive, and suffered 
words of the text do not occur, but they could | jnany vicissitudes of fortune. Once, the duke 


easily be constructed from the narrative. An of Tstin FE) having offered to help him, when 


officer of Ts‘oo being sent on an embassy to 
Tsin (22), the minister who received him asked | he was in mourning for his father who had ex- 
LS] pelled him, to recover Tsin, his uncle Fan gave 


about a famous girdle of Ts‘oo, called 白 Hy. the reply in the text, The that in the transla- 
how much it was worth. The officer replied | tion refers to 45 [Ay getting the kingdom.’ 14, 
that his country did uot look on such things as | ‘The declaration of the duke of Ts‘in’ is the last 





道 ， as in p, 5. 12. The Book of Teg'oo is found | its treasures, but on its able and virtuous min- 
i ah, ‘National records,’ a collection 
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will not be able to protect my sons and grandsons and_black-haired 
people; and may he not also be pronounced dangerous to the State?” 

15. It is only the truly virtuous man, who can send away such 
a man and banish him, driving him out among the barbarous tribes 
around, determined not to dwell along with him in the Middle 
kingdom. This is in accordance with the saying, “It is only the 
truly virtuous man who can love or who can hate others.” 

16. To see men of worth and not be able to raise them to office; 
to raise them to office, but not to do so quickly :一 this is disrespect- 
ful. ‘To see bad men and not be able to remove them; to remove 
them, but not to do so to a distance :一 this is weakness. 

17. To love those whom men hate, and to hate those whom men 
love ;—this is to outrage the natural feeling of men. Calamities 
cannot fail to come down on him who does so. 

18. Thus we see that the sovereign has a great course to pursue. 
He must show entire self-devotion and sincerity to attain it, and by 
pride and extravagance he will fail of it. 


preceding. In 放 流 之 ， 之 refers to the 


bad minister, there described. The 四 Be 


book in the Shoo-king. It was made by one of | 
the dukes of Ts‘in to his officers, after he had 
sustained a great disaster, in consequence of ne- 
giecting the advice of his most faithful minister. 
Between the text here, and that which we find 


in the Shoo-king, there are some differences, 
but they are unimportant. 15, is here, 


ace. to Choo He and his followers, the prince 
who applies the principle of reciprocity, ex- 
pounded in the second par. Lo Chung-fan con- 
tends that it is 者 ， ‘the lover of the 


people.’ The par, is closely connected with the 





‘four E;’ see the Le-ke, LIT. iii, 14. 不 Bil 
= it ; 
Fede ye ie > go wi 
not dwell together with him in the Middle king- 
dom.’ China is evidently so denominated, from 
its being thought to be surrounded by barbar- 


ous tribes. HET ABE x 云 ,一 see Ana, 
IY. iii, 16. [have translated fy as if it were 
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19. There is a great course also for the production of wealth. 
Let the producers be many and the consumers few. Let there be 
activity in the production, and economy in the expenditure. Then 
the wealth will always be sufficient. 

20. The virtuous ruler, by means of his wealth, makes himself 
more distinguished. The vicious ruler accumulates wealth, at the 
expense of his life. 

21. Never has there been a case of the sovereign loving benevo- 
lence, and the people not loving righteousness. Never has there been 
& case where the people have loved righteousness, and the affairs 
of the sovereign have not been carried to completion. And never 
has there been a case where the wealth in such a State, collected in 
the treasuries and arsenals, did not continue in the sovereign’s 
possession. 

22. The officer Mang Heen said, “He who keeps horses and 
@ carriage does not look after fowls and pigs. The family which 


. 


s 


~ 
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慢 ， which Kang-ahing thinks should be in the 
text. Ch‘ing E (RAD would substitute 4 


‘idle,’ instead of (fs, and Choo He does not 
know which suggestion to prefer. Lo Chung- 
fan stoutly contends for retaining 7, and in- 


ruler not having respect to the common feelings 
of the people in his employment of ministers, 
and the consequences thereof to himeelf. 夫 ， 
low. 1st tone, is used as in Ana. XI. ix. 4, or== 
the prep. . This par. speaks generally of the 


terprets it as==‘fate,’ but he is obliged to sup- 
-ply a good deal himself, to make any sense of 
the passage. See his argument, in loc. The 
paraphrasts all explain 先 by 早 ， ‘early.’ 
38. up 3d tone, but with a hiphil force. 退 


is referred to PX 流 i last nar， and Ji to 
AS Fl HB. 17. This is spoken of the 


4 


primal cause of gaining and losing, and shows how 
the principle of the measuring square must have its 
root in the ruler’s mind. So, in the . The 
great course is explained by Choo He as—‘the 
art of occupying the throne, and therein culti- 
vating himself and governing others.’ Ying-ta 
says it is—‘the course by which he practises filial 
piety, fraternal duty, benevolence, and right- 


eousness.’ Hii and AF are here qualities of the 
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keeps its stores of ice docs not rear cattle or sheep. So, the house 
which possesses a hundred chariots should not keep a minister to 
Jook out for imposts that he may lay them on the people. Than to 
have such a minister, it were better for that house to have one who 
should rob it of its revenues.” This is in accordance with the saying: 

一 “In a State, pecuniary gain is not to be considered to be pros- 
perity, but its prosperity will be found in righteousness.” 

23. When he who presides over a State or a family makes his 
revenues his chief business, he must be under the influence of some 
small, mean, man. He may consider this man to be good; but when 
such a person is employed in the administration of a State or family, 
calamities from Heaven, and injuries from men, will befal it together, 
and, though a good man may take his place, he will not be able to 
remedy the evil. This illustrates again the saying, “In a State, gain 
is not to be considered prosperity, but its prosperity will be found 


in righteousness.” 


same nature. They are not contrasted as in 
Ana. XIII, xxvi. 19. This is understood by 
K‘ang-shing as requiring the promotion of agri- 
culture, and that is included, but does not ex- 
haust the meaning. ‘The consumers are the 
salaried officers of the government. The senti- 
ment of the whole is good ;—where there is 
cheerful industry in the people, and an economi- 
cal administration of the government, the finan- 
ces will be flourishing, 20. The sentiment here 
is substantially the same as in parr, 7,8. The 
old interpretation is ditferent:—‘The virtuous 
man uses his wealth so as to make his person 
distinguished. He who is not virtuous, toils 
with his body to increase his wealth,’ 21. This 
shows how the people respond to the influence 
of the ruler, a tee benevolence, eyen to the 
scattering of his wealth on the part of the latter, 
is the way to permanent prosperity and wealth. 

22. Héen was the hon. epithet of Chung-sun 


Miz CD, a worthy minister of Loo, under the 


two dukes, who ruled before the birth of Con- 
fucius. His sayings, quoted here, were pre- 
served by tradition, or recorded in some work 
which is now lost. 2 (read hith) 一 
on a scholar’s being first called to office, he was 
gifted by his prince with a carriage, and four 
horses, He was then supposed to withdraw 
from petty ways of getting wealth. The 

or high officers of a State, kept ice for use in 
their funeral rites and sacrifices. AK 冰 一 
with reference to the cutting the ice to store it, 


SE Gk Z 臣 ,一 ee Ana. XI. xvi, 23. 

7 善之 一 善 is used as a verb,= YJ 篇 
善 ， ‘considers to be good.’ 不 以 Fi) 2) 
Fil: WE FR Fi) —see Mencius. LPuLi, 


et passin, 
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The above tenth chapter of commentary explains the government of 
the State, and the making the empire peaceful and happy. 
There are thus, in all, ten chapters of commentary, the first four 
of which discuss, in a general manner, the scope of the principal 
topic of the Work; while the other six go particularly into an 
exhibition of the work required in its subordinate branches. The 
Jifth chapter contains the important subject of comprehending 
| true excellence, and the sixth, what is the foundation of the attain- 
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ment of true sincerity. Those two chapters demand the especial 
attention of the learner. Let not the reader despise them because 
of their simplicity. 
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My master, the philosopher Ching, says, “ Being without inelina- 


tion to either side is called cuunc; admitting of no change is 
called yuxc. By CHUNG is denoted the:correct course to be pur- 
sued by all under heaven ; by yuna is denoted the fixed principle 
regulating all under heaven. This work contains the law of the 
mind, which was handed down from one to another, in the Con- 
fucian school, till Tsze-sze, fearing lest in the course of time 


errors should arise about it, committed it to writing, and delivered 
it to Mencius. The book first speaks of one principle ; it next 
finally 


spreads this out, and embraces all things ; 


gathers them all up under 


THE TITLE OF THE WORK.— » ‘The 
doctrine of the Mean.’ I have not attempted 
to translate the Chinese character » as to 


the exact force of which there is considerable 
difference of opinion, both among native com- 
mentators, and among previous translators. 


Ch‘ing K‘ang-shing said :一 名 日 中 良 者 
WEB PAZ BA AB, ‘The Work 


is named , because it records the practice 
of the non-deviating mind and of harmony.’ 
He takes ,in the sense of » ‘to use,” 


‘to employ,’ which is the first given to it in the 
dict., and is found in the Shoo-king, I. p.9. As 


to the meaning of rH, and Fa, see ch. i. p. 4. 
This appears to have been the accepted meaning 





it returns and 
the one principle. Unroll it, and it 
of 庸 ， in this combination, till Ch‘ing 卫 intro- 
duced that of 不 By ‘unchanging,’ as in the 


introductory note, which, however, the dict. 
does not acknowledge. Choo He himself says 


-中 者 不 偏 不 倚 , 无 过 不 及 
SF A A FB AB, | Chung is the name 


for what is without inclination or deflection, 
which neither exceeds nor comes short. Yung 
means ordinary, constant, The dict. gives 
another meaning of Yung, with special refer- 


ence to the point before us. It is said— Y 

, ‘It also means harmony;’ and then 
reference is made to K‘ang-shing’s words given 
above, the compilers not having observed that 
he immediately subjoins—JAf, 用 也 ,show- 
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Jills the universe ; roll it up, and it retires and lies hid in mystert= 


ousness. The wuliak of it is inevhaustible. The whole of it is 
solid learning. When the skilful reader has explored it with de- 
light till he has apprehended it, he may carry it into practice all 
has life, and will find that it cannot be exhausted. 


CHAPTER I. 1. What Heaven has conferred is called THE NATURE; 
an accordance with this nature is called THE PATH of duty; the Te- 
gulation of this path is called INSTRUCTION. 


ing that he takes Yung, in the sense of ‘to 
employ,’ and not of ‘harmony.’ Many, however, 
adopt this meaning of the term in ch. ii, and my 
own opinion is decidedly in favour of it, here 
in the title. ‘The work then treats of the 
human mind:—in its state of chung, absolutely 
correct, as it is in itself; and in its State of Awo, 
or harmony, acting ad extra, according to its 
correct nature.—In the version of the work, 
given in the collection of ‘ Memnires concernant 
Chistoire, les sciences, §e., des Chinois,’ vol. 1, it is 
styled —‘ Juste Miliex.’ Remusat calls it ° Line 
variable Milieu, after Ch‘ing E. Intoreetta, and 
his coadjutors call it— Medium constans vel 
sempiternum,’ The book treats, they say, ‘De 
MEDIO SEMPITERNO, sive de aurea mediocritate illa, 
qua est, ut ait Cicero, inter wimium et parwn, 
constanter et omnibus in rebus texenda,’ Morrison, 


character » says, ‘Chung Yung, the constant 


(golden) medium.’ Collie calls it 一 :The golden 
micdium.”’ The objection which I have to all 
these names is, that from them it would appear 


as if were a noun, and a qualifying 
adjective, whereas they are co-ordinate terms, 


Ixrropucrory Nore. F 程 F: 一 sce on 
intro. note to the 大 On Tsze-sze, and 
his authorship of this work, see the prole- 
gomena, KFis a phrase denoting—‘hea- 
ven, earth, and the four cardinal points,’=the 
universe. 


i a isis our ‘ good reader,” 
but as in the translation,—I will not here anti- 


cipate the judgment of the reader on the eulogy 
of the enthusiastic Ch‘ing. 

1, It has been stated, in the prolegomena, that 
the current division of the Chung Yung into 
chapters was made by Choo He, as well as their 
subdivision into paragraphs. The 33 chapters, 
which embrace the work, are again arranged 
by him in five divisions, as will be seen from 
his supplementary notes, ‘The first and last 
chapters are complete in themselves, as the in- 
troduction and conclusion of the treatise. The 
second part contains ten chapters; the third, 
nine, and the fourth, twelve. 

Par, 1， The principles of duty have their root in 
the evidenced will of Haciee; ad their full exhibi- 
tion in the teaching of sages. By PE, or ‘nature,’ 
is to be understood the nature of man, though 
Choo He generalizes it so as to embrace that of 
brutes also; but only man can be cognizant of 


the faou and keaou. he defines by ‘to 
command,’ ‘to order.” But we must take it as 
in a gloss on a pass. from the Yih- ia a quoted 
in the dict. - 者 人 所 Ral &, Mang 
is what men are endowed ade ” Choo He also 
says that PE i is just 理 ， the ‘principle,’ char- 
acteristic of any particular nature. But this 
only involves the subject in mystery. His ex- 
planation of 4 by 路 ， ‘a path,’ seems to be 
correct, though some modern writers object to 
让 .一 What is taught seems to be this:—To man 


belongs a moral nature, conferred on him by 
Heaven or God, by which he is constituted a 
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2. The path may not be left for an instant. If it could be left, it 
would not be the path. On this account, the superior man does not 
wait till he sees things, to be cautious, nor till he hears things, to be 
apprehensive. 

3. There is nothing more visible than what is secret, and nothing 
more manifest than what is minute. Therefore the superior man is 
watchful over himself, when he is alone. 

4. While there are no stirrings of pleasure, anger, sorrow. or joy, 
the mind may be said to be in the state of EQuILIBRIUM. When 
those feelings have been stirred, and they act in their due degree, 
there ensues what may be called the state of Harmony. — This 
EQUILIBRIUM is the great root from which grow all the haman actings 
in the world, and this HARMONY is the universal path which they all 


should pursue. 


law to himself. But as he is prone to deviate 
from the path in which, according to his nature, 
he should go, wise and good men—sages—have 
appeared, to explain and regulate this, helping 
all by their instructions to walk in it. 

Par. 2. The path indicated by the nature may 


道 之 


never be left, and the superior man— > 


A he who would embody all principles af right 
and duty—exercises a most sedulous care that he 
is a name for a 


short period of time, of which there are 30 in 
the 24 hours; but the phrase is commonly used 
for ‘a moment,’ ‘an instant.’ Krung Ying-ta 


explains Ay Bite ZE 道 一 what may be left, 


is a wrong way,’ which is not admissible. Bie, 


may attain thereto. Z 


low. 3d tone,.=e, ‘to be, or go, away from.’ 
If we translate the two last clauses literally,— 
‘is cautious and careful in regard to what he 
docs not see ; is fearful and apprehensive in re- 
gard to what he docs not hear,—they will not be 
intelligible to an English reader. A question 


arises, moreover, whether 其 所 不 Te 


+ 所 不 Fl ought not to be understoed 
passiyely,=‘where he is not seen,’ ‘where he is 
not heard.’ They are so understood by Ying-ta, 
and the » ch. vi, is nvuch in favour, 
by its analogy, of such an interpretation. 

Par. 3. Choo He says that 降 is ‘a dark 


place ;’ that 细 means ‘small mnatters ;’ and 


that Fi is ‘the place which other men do 


not know, and is known only to one’s-sclf” 
There would thus hardly be here any advance 
from the last par, It scems to me that the se- 
crecy must be in the recesses of one’s own heart, 
and the minute things, the springs of thought 
and stirrings of purpose there. The full deve- 
lopment of what is intended here is probably to 
be found in all the subsequent passages about 


ah or ‘sincerity.’ See Pq 河 合 Sf. 中 
Ht AH, in loc. 

Pur. 4. ‘This,’ says Choo He, ‘speaks of the 
virtue of the nature and passions, to illustrate 
the meaning of the statement that the path may 
not be left.’ It is difficult to translate the par., 
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Let the states of equilibrium and harmony exist in perfection, 


and a happy order will prevail throughout heaven and earth, and all 
things will be nourished and flourish. 


In the first chapter which is given above, Tsze-sze states the views 
which had been handed down to him, as the basis of his discourse. 
First, it shows clearly how the path of duty is to be traced to its 
origin in Heaven, and is unchangeable, while the substance of it 


is provided in ourselves, and may not be departed from. 


Next, 


it speaks of the importance of preserving and nourishing this, and 


of exercising a watchful self-scrutiny with reference to it. 


Fi- 


nally, it speaks of the meritorious achievements and transforming 
influence of sage and spiritual men in their highest extent. The 
wish of Tsze-sze was that hereby the learner should direct his 
thoughts inwards, and by searching in himself, there find these 


because it is difficult to understand it. 请 之 


is different from 之 Fey in p. 1, That defines; 
this describes. What is described in the first 
clause, seems to be 性 ， ‘the nature,’ capable of 
all feelings, but unacted on, and in equilibrium. 

Par. 5. On this Intorcetta and his colleagues 
observe :—' Quis non videt eo dumtaxrat collimasse 
philosophum, ut hominis nuturam, quam ab origine 
sua rectam, sed deinde lapsam et depravatam passim 
Stnenses docent, ad primavum innocentice statum re- 
ducere? Atque ita reliquas res creatas, homini jam 
rebelles, et in ejusdem ruinam armatas, ad pristinum 
obsequium veluti revocaret. Hoe f. 1.8. 1. libri Ta 
Hed, hoc item hic et alibi non semel indicat. Ktsi 
stem nesciret philosophus nos a prina felicitate 


propter peccatum primi parentis excidisse, tamen et tot 
| rerwn que adversantur et infeste: sunt homini, et ipsi- 
| us nature humane ad deteriora tam prone, lingo use 
| et contemplatione didicisse videtur, non posse Hoc uni- 
versum, quod homo vitiatus quodam modo vritiarat, 
connaturali sue integritati et ordini restitui, nist 
prius ipse homo per victoriam sui ipsius, eam, quam 
amiserat, integritatem et ordinem recuperaret.’ I 
fancied something of the same kind, before 
reading their note. Acc. to Choo He, the par. 
describes the work and influence of sage and 
spiritual men in their highest issues, The sub- 
ject is developed in the 4th part of the work, 
in very extravagant and mystical language, 
The study of it will modify very much our as- 
sent to the views in the above passage. ‘here 
1 is in this whole chapter a mixture of sense and 
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truths, so that he might put aside all outward temptations appeal- 
ing to his selfishness, and fill up the measure of the goodness 
which is natural to him. This chapter is what the writer Yang 
called it— The sum of the whole work.” In the ten chapters 
which follow, T'sze-sze quotes the words of the Master to complete 
the meaning of this. 


CHAPTER II, 1. Chung-ne said, “The superior man embodies the 


course of the Mean; the mean man acts contrary to the course of 
the Mean. 


2. “The superior man’s embodying the course of the Mean is 


because he is a superior man, and so always maintains the Mean. The 
mean man’s acting contrary to the course of the Mean is because he 
is a mean man, and has no caution.” 


mysticism,—of what may be grasped, and what 
tantalizes and eludes the mind. » ace, to 
Choo He= 安 Ht 位 ， ‘will rest in their 
positions,’ K‘ang-shing explained it by 1 
—‘will be rectified.” ‘Heaven and Earth’ are 
here the parent powers of the universe. Thus 
Ying-ta expounds :一 : Heaven and Earth will 
get their correct place, and the processes of pro- 
duction and completion will go on according to 


their principles, so that all things will be nour- 
ished and fostered.’ 

CoxcLCDING xote. The writer Yang, quoted 
here, was a distinguished scholar and author in 
the reign of Bi 4%, A. D. 1064-1085. He 


was a disciple of Ch‘ing Haou, and a friend 


| both of him and his brother, E. 
substance and the abstract,’=<the sum. 
2. ONLY THE SUPERIOR MAN CAN FOLLOW 
THF MEAN; THE MEAN IS ALWAYS VIOLATING IT. 
1. Why Confacius should here be quoted by his 
| designation, or marriage name, is a moot-point. 
It is said by some that disciples might in this 
way refer to their teacher, and a grandson to 
his grandfather, but such a rule is constituted 
probable on the strength of this instance, and 
that in ch. xxx. Others say that it is the 


honorary designation of the enge, and==the 中 
4, which duke Gae used in reference to 


Confucius, in eulogizing him after his death. 
See the Le-ke, IL. Pt. I. iii. 43. Some verb 


must be understood between 4 子 and 中 


5 ‘the 
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The Master said, “Perfect is the virtue which is 
Rare have they long been among the peo- 


1. The Master said, “I know how it is that the path 


of the Mean is not walked in:—The knowing go beyond it, and the 


stupid do not come up to it. 


I know how it is that the path of the 


Mean is not understood :—The men of talents and virtue go beyond 


it, and the worthless do not come 
2. 
who can distinguish flavours.” 


JAF, and I have supposed it to be FH, with 
most of the paraphrasts. Nearly all seem to be 
agreed that 中 ii here is the same as 中 

, in the last chapter. On the change of 
terms, Choo He quotes from the scholar Yew 


CYP, to the effect that 中 和 is said with 
the nature and feelings in view, and 中 iE: 
with reference to virtue and conduct. 2. ria 


F 而 时 中 ， is explained by Choo :一 


‘Because he has the virtue of a superior man, 
and moreover is able always to manage the 
chung.” But rather think that the kcun-tsze 
here is specially to be referred to the same as 


described in i. 2, and 中 = 正 Fl. Wang 
Suh, the famons scholar of the Wei BD dyn- 
asty, in the lst part of the 3d cent., quotes ay 


AZHE- with JY before FH, of which 


Choo He approves. If be not introduced 
into the text, it must certainly be understood. 
&E bi is the opposite of HK tA. Kod 4, in 
i. 2.--This, and the ten chapters which follow, 
all quote the words of Confucius with reference 
to the 中 i to explain the meaning of the 


“There is no body but eats and drinks. 


up to it. 
But they are few 


first ch.; and ‘though there is no connection of 
composition between them,’ says Choo He, * they 
are all related by their meaning.’ 

3. Tue Rarity, Loxo PXISTING 1x Conru- 
CIUs’ TIME, OF THE PRACTICE OF THE Mean. See 
the Ana. VI. xxvii. K‘ang-shing and Ying-ta 
take the last clause aa 一 few can practise it 
long.’ But the view in the transl. is better. 


The change from th Fe, =| to -F- Eis 


observable. 
4. How IT was THAT FEW WERE ABLR TO 


PRACTISE THE Mean, 1. 道 may be referred 
to the 道 in the first chapter; immediately 
following 中 庸 in the last, I translate it here 


一 :the path of the Mean,’ Bali 者 and Be 


者 are not to be understood as meaning the 


truly wise and the truly worthy, but only those 
who in the degenerate times of Confucius deem- 
ed themselves to be such, The former thought 
the course of the Mean not worth their study, 
and the latter thought it not sufficiently cx- 


alted for their practice, Bs ‘Tike.’ 不 
8 following ®., indicates individuals of a diff. 


character, not equal to them. 2. We have here 
not a comparison, but an illustra. which may 
help to an understanding of the former par. 
though it does not seem very apt. People don't 
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CHAPTER V. The Master said, “Alas! How is the path of the 
Mean untrodden!” 

CHAPTER VI. The Master said, “There was Shun :一 He indeed 
was greatly wise! Shun loved to question others, and to study their 
words, though they might be shallow. He concealed what was bad 
in them, and displayed what was good. He took hold of their two 
extremes, determined the Mean, and employed it in his government of 
the people. It was by this that he was Shun!” 

Cuapter VII. The Master said, “Men all say, ‘ We are wise ;’ 
but being driven forward and taken in a net, a trap, or a pitfall, 
they know not how to escape. Men all say, ‘ We are wise ;’ but hap- 

ening to choose the course of the Mean, they are not able to keep 
it for a round month.” 


know the true flavour of what they eat and | He makes them— the widest differences in the 
drink, but they need not go beyond that to | opinions which he received.’ I conceive the 
learn it. So, the Mean belongs to all the actions | meaning to be that he examined the answers 
of ordinary life, and might be discerned and | which he got, in their entirety, from beginning 


practised in them, without looking for it in ex- 《Yi 
traordinary rill ig to end, Comp. Fu #H 两 Wie one IX. vii. 
5. Choo He says:—‘From not being under- | His concealing what was bad, and displaying 
stood, therefore it is not practised.’ Acc. to | What was good, was alike to encourage people 
K‘ang-shing, the remark is a lament that there | to speak freely to him, K‘ang-shing makes the 
was no intelligent sovereign to teach the path. | last sentence to turn on the meaning of 
But the two views are reconcileable. | 


6 How San PURSUED THE COURSE OF THE 


+ 
| when applied as an honorary epithet of the dead, 


bahay ; ” : . 
Meax. This example of Shun, it seems to me, = ry Semon ee 3’ but Shun was so 
is adduced in opposition to the knowing of ch, DANSE When De was alive. ‘ 
iv. Shun, tho’ a sage, invited the opinions of all | 7. THEIR CONTRARY CONDUCT SHOWS MEN'S 
men, and found truth of the highest value in | 1GNORANCE OF THE COURSE AND NATURE OF THB 
their simplest sayings, and was able to deter- | Meax. The first is to be understood 


mine from them the course of the Mean, Ht with a general reference, —‘ We are wise,’ t, ¢., 
+t ‘thet ; der- | we can very well take care of ourselves. Yet 
eee 两 hit he two extremes’ are under- | the presumption of such a profession is seen in 
stood by K‘ang-shing of the two errors of ex- | men’s not being able to take care of themselves. 
ceeding and coming short of the Mean. Choo | The applica. of this illustration is then made to 
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CIHAPTER VIII, The Master said, “ This was the manner of Hwuy: 
—he made choice of the Mean, and whenever he got hold of what 
was good, he clasped it firmly, as if wearing it on his breast, and did 
not lose it.” 

CHAPTER IX. The Master said, “The empire, its States, and its 
families, may be perfectly ruled; dignities and emoluments may be 
declined ; naked weapons may be trampled under the feet ;—but the 
course of the Mean cannot be attained to.” 

CHAPTER X. 1. Tsze-loo asked about energy. 

2. The Master said, “Do you mean the energy of the South, 
the energy of the North, or the energy which you should cultivate 


‘yourself ? 


the subject in hand, the second Ff being i we should say— empires,’ but the Chinese know 
to be specially understood, with reference to the only of one empire, and hence this name for it. 
subject of the Mean. The conclusion in both | Le empire is made up of States, and each State 
: x ee . . | Of Families. Sec the Analects, V. vii; XII. xx. 

parts is left to be drawn by the reader fer him- ‘levels’ heroin varhax Ys sty bri 
acif. #. read juca, lower 3d tone, ‘a trap for 均 ， ren ee en 一平 fen ns 
a to perfect order.’ Jia sharp, strong, wea- 


catching animals,’ 期 ， read ke, like $4, in 
Analects, XIIL x, though it is here applied to a | Pow,’ used of swords, spears, javelins, &e, 不 
mouth, and not, as there, to a year. 可 能 ,一 it， ‘cannot be canned. 

& How Hwuy HEBrD Fast THE CouRsE oF 10. ON ENERGY IN ITS RELATION TO THE 
THE Max. Here the example of Hwuy is | May. Inthe Analects we find Tsze-loo, on 
likewise adduced, in oppos. to those mentioned | Yarions occasions, putting forward the subject 
duch. iv, All the rest is exegetical of the first | of his valour (F ), and claiming, on the ground 
clause—[ Bf 2 Fe 人 +h, ‘Hwuy’s play- | of it, such praise as the Master awarded to 

Hwuy. We may suppose, with the old inter- 
| Preters, that hearing Hwuy commended, ag in 


g i » | eh. viii, he wanted to know whether Confucius 
so much as any one, PS is ‘the closed fist ; would not allow that he also could, with,his force- 


Be the appearance of holding firm, ful eDarcter, seize und hold fast the Mean, |. 
9. ‘Tue DIFFICULTY oF ATTAINING TO THE | For Bilt I lave been cisposed to coin the term 


course OF THE Mgax, Kh- the empire ;’ | ‘forcefulness.’ Choo He defines it correctly— FJ 





ing the man’ 一 一 7& is not ‘one good point," 
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3. “To show forbearance and gentleness in teaching others ; 
and not to revenge unreasonable conduct :—this is the energy of 
Southern regions, “and the good man makes it his study. 

4, “To lie under arms; : and meet death without reeret :一 this 
is the energy of Northern regions, and the forceful make it their 
study. 

5. “Therefore, the superior man cultivates a friendly harmony, 
without being weak.—How firm is he in his energy! He stands 
erect in the middle, without inclining to either side. —How firm is he 
in his energy! When good principles prevail in the government 
of his country. ; he does not change from what he was in “retirement. 
一 How firm is he in his energy ! When bad principles prevail 
in the country, he maintains his course to death withot changing. 
—How firm is he i in his energy!” 


LVN AZ A ‘the name of strength | with a low and light meaning, far short of what 


is has in par.5. This practice of determining 
sufficient to overcome others.’ 2. (= th) the force of phrases from the context makes 


Hifi must be—‘the energy which you should | the reading of the Ch. classics perplexing to 
Cultivate,’ not ‘which you have. If the latter | a student. 居 之 ,一 see the Ana, XII. xiv. 
be the meaning, no farther notice of it is taken srt Vi ’ 
in Confucius’ ‘reply, while he would seem, in 4, FE: the lappel in front of a coat; also ‘a 
the three foll. paragraphs, to describe the three | mat,’ 程 > if, ‘to make a mat of the 
kinds of energy which he specifies. Kang- z 

‘ F , ; 
shing and Ying-t& say that tn 强 means leather dress (HD and weapous ( 金 ) This 
the energy of the Middle kingdom, the North | encTSY of the North, it is said, is in excess 
being ‘the sandy desert,’ and the South, ‘the | of the Mean, and the HK at the beginning of p. 5, 


country south of the Yang-tsze! But this is | , a ee = that 
therefore,’=‘ those two kinds of en bein: 
not allowable. 3. That climate and situation sextaaadamter 4 sumer 8 


have an influence on character is not to be | thus respectively in defect and excess,’ 5 


denied, and the Chinese notions on the subject fi. ‘ 0 
may be seen in the amplification of the 9th of is Hilt the appearance of being energetic.’ 


This illustrates the energy which is in exact 
‘ang-he’s celeb ¥ | 
pri deed tenia: mated maxis (BP 5 fp Ip. accord with the Mean, in the individual’s treat- 
But to speak of their effects as Confucius here 


e ers, in his regulation of himse! i 
does is extravagant. ‘The barbarism of the ment of others, in his reg ite elf, and an 
South, accord, to the interpretation mentioned | relation to public affairs. 有 Hen HET ;一 


above, could not have been described by him in | often in the Analects. I have followed Choo 
these terms. The energy of mildness and for- | He in translating SE. Ying-ta paraphrases :一 


bearance, thus described, is held to come short 
2 UL A HE 1 Fe BE He ts 


of the Mean; and therefore Peg S is taken 
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1. The Master said, “To live in obscurity, and 


yet practise wonders, in order to be mentioned with honour in fu- 
ture ages ;—this is what I do not do. 

2. “The good man tries to proceed according to the right path, 
but when he has gone halfway, he abandons it ;—I am not able so 


to stop. 


3. “The superior man accords with the course of the Mean. 
Though he may be all unknown, unregarded by the world, he feels 
no regret.—It is only the sage who is able for this.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


1, The way which the superior man pursues, 


reaches wide and far, and yet is secret. 


to what is uright and does not change, his 
virtuous conduct being all-complete.’ A mo- 
dern writer makes the meaning :一 He does not 
change through being puffed up by the fulness 
of office.” Both of these views go on the inter- 


pretation of 塞 as= 

Il. ONLY THE SAGE CAN COME UP TO THE 
REQUIREMENTS OP THE Mean, 1. # is found 
written 索 ， ‘to examine,’ ‘to study,’ in a work 
of the Han dynasty, and Choo He adopts that 


character as the true reading, and explains ac- 
cordingly:—‘To study what is obscure and 


wrong (8 个) K‘ang-shing took it as 一 
fF. ‘towards,’ and both he and Ying-ta ex- 
plain as in the translation. It is an objection 
to Choo He's view, that, in the next ch., 隐 is 
given as one of the characteristics of the Mean. 
The 3k {it an 云 ， in p. 3, moreover, agree 
well with the older view. 2. is here 
the same as in last ch. p. 3. A distinction is 
made between + 


3EE SH here and 4K SH te- 


low. The former, it is said, implies endeavour, 
while the latter is natural and unconstrained 


accordance. 3, $f F here has its very high- 





est signification, and= m 者 in the last clause. 
SRE [LE is said to be diff. from 3 


39% tb, the 
latter being applicable to the recluse who with- 
draws from the world, while the former may 
describe one who is in the world, but does not 
act with a reference to its opinion of him. It 
will be observed how Confucius declines saying 
that he had himself attained to this highest 
style.—‘ With this ch.,’ says Choo He, ‘the quo- 
tations by Tsze-sze of the Master’s words, to 
explain the meaning of the first chapter, stop. 
The great object of the work is to set forth 
wisdom, benevolent virtue, and valour, as the 
three grand virtues whereby entrance is effected 
into the path of the Mean, and therefore, at its 
commencement, they are illustrated by reference 
to Shun Yen Yuen, and Tsze-loo, Shun pos- 
sessing the wisdom, Yen Yuen the benevolence, 
and Tsze-loo the valour. If one of these virtues 
be absent, there is no way of advancing to the 
path, and perfecting the virtue. This will be 
found fully treated of inthe 20th chapter.’ 

Choo He. The student forming a judgment for 
himself, however, will not see very distinctly any 
reference to these cardinal virtues. The utter- 


ances of the sage illustrate the phrase 中 i> 
showing that the course of the Mean had fallen 


out of observance, some overshooting it, and 
others coming short of it. When we want some 
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2. Common men and women, however ignorant, may intermed- 
dle with the knowledge of it; yet in its utmost reaches, there is that 
which even the sage does not know. Common men and women, 
however much below the ordinary standard of character, can carry 
it into practice; yet in its utmost reaches, there is that which even 
the sage is not able to carry into practice. Great as heaven and earth 
are, men still find some thitgs in them with which to be dissatis- 
fied. Thus it is, that were the superior man to speak of his way in 
all its greatness, nothing in the world would be found able to em- 
brace it, and were he to speak of it in its minuteness, nothing in the 
world would be found able to split it. 

3. It is said in the Book of Poetry, “The hawk flies up to heaven; 
the fishes leap in the deep.” This expresses how this way is seen 


above and below. 


precise directions how to attain to it, we come 
finally to the conclnsion that only the sage is 
capable of doing so. We greatly want teach- 
ing, more practical and precise. 

12, THe course OF THE MEAN REACHES PAR 
AND WIDE, BUT YET I8 SECRET, With this ch. 
the third part of the work commences, and the 


first sentence, —Zf -F- 之 道 ， ie 而 隐 ， 
may be regarded as its text. If we could deter- 
tine satisfactorily the signification of those two 
terms, we should have a good clue to the mean- 
ing of the whole, but it is not “, to do so. 
The old view is inadmissible. ‘ang-shing 
takes as=4fry, ‘doubly involved,’ ‘pervert- 
ed,’ and both he and Ying-té explain :一 When 
right principles are op and disallowed, the 
superior man retires into obscurity, and does 
not hold office.’ On this view of it, the sentence 
has nothing to do with the succeeding chapters, 
The two meanings of in the dict, are— the 
free expenditure of money,’ and ‘dissipation,’ or 
‘waste.’ Acc. to Choo He, in this passage, IE 


ei 用 之 魔 也 ， 24 indicates the wide 


range of the taox in practice.” Something like 
this must be its meaning:—the course of the 
Mean, requiring everywhere to be exhibited, 


Choo then defines i aa #4 之 Ti ‘the 


minuteness of the fou in its nature or essence.’ 
The former answers to the what of the taou, and 
the latter, to the why. But it rather seems to 


me, that the Ne here is the same with the g 


and he i. 4, and that the author simply in- 


tended to say, that the way of the superior man 
reaching everywhere,—embracing all duties,— 
yet had its secret spring and seat in the Hea- 
ven-gifted nature, the individual consciousness 


of duty in every man. 2, 夫 刀 = 匹夫 ， 
匹 i. Ana. XIV. xviii. 3. But I confess to 
be all at sea in the study of this par. Choo 
quotes from the scholar How CE FR. that 


what the superior man fails to know, was exem- 
plified in Conf. having to ask about ceremonies, 
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4. The way of the superior man may be found, in its simple ele- 
ments, in the intercourse of common men and women; but in its 
utmost reaches, it shines brightly through heaven and earth: 


The twelfth chapter above contains the words of Tsze-sze, and is de- 
signed to illustrate what is said in the first chapter, that “ The path 


may not be left.” 


In the eight chapters which follow, he quotes, in 


a miscellaneous way, the words of Confucius to illustrate it. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


man. 


1. The Master said, “The path is not far from 
When men try to pursue a course, which is far from the 


common indications of consciousness, this course cannot be consider- 


ed THE PATH. 
2. 


in hewing an axe-handle, the pattern is not far off.’ 


‘one axe-handle to hew the other, 


and about offices, and what he faile to practise, 
was exeniplified in Conf. not being on the throne, 
and in Yaou and Shun’s being dissatisfied that 
they could not make every individual enjoy the 
benefits of their rule. He adds his own opin- 
jon, that wherein men complained of Heaven 
and Earth, was the partiality of their operations 
in overshadowing and supporting, producing 
and completing, the heat of summer, the cold 
of winter, &c, If such things were intended 
by the writer, we can only regret the vague- 
ness of his language, and the want of coherence in 


his argument, In translating a F ay 
ye Thave followed Maou Se-ho, 3. See 


“In the Book of Poetry, it is said, ‘In hewing an axe-handle, 


We grasp 
and yet, if we look askance from 


the She-king, IIL, i. Ode V. st. 3. The ode is 
in praise of the virtue of king Wan. $2 is in 


the sense of JH] 3H, ‘brightly displayed.’ 
The application of the words of the ode does 
appear strange, 

13. Tne PATH OP THE MEAN I8 -NOT FAR TO 
SREK, EACH MAN HAS THE LAW OF IT IN HU- 
SELF, AND IT 18 TO BE PURSUED WITH BARNEST 


sINcERITY. 1, 人 之 88 ti Sik Ae 


—‘ When men practise a course, and to be 
far from men.’ ‘The meaning is as in the trans- 
lation. 2. See the She-king I. xv. Ode V, st. 2, 
‘Fhe object of the par, secms to be to show that 
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the one to the other, we may consider them as apart. Therefore, 


the superior man governs men, according to their nature, with 
what is proper to them, and as soon as they change what is wrong, 
he stops. 

3. “When one cultivates to the utmost the principles of his na- 
ture, and exercises them on the principle of reciprocity, he is not 
far from the path. What you do not like, when done to yourself, 
do not do to others. 

4. “In the way of the superior man there are four things, to not 
one of which have I as yet attained.—To serve my father, as I 
would require my son to serve me: to this I have’ not attained ; 
to serve my prince, as I would require my minister to serve me: 
to this I have not attained; to serve my elder brother, as 1 would re- 
quire my younger brother to serve me: to this I have not attained; 
to set the example in behaving to a friend, as I would require him 加 
behave to me: to this I have not attained, Earnest in practising 
the ordinary virtues, and careful in speaking about them, if, in his 
practice, he has anything defective, the superior man dares not but 


the rule for dealing with men, according to the 
principles of the Mean, is nearer to us than the 
axe in the hand is to the one which is to be cut 
down with, and fashioned after, it. The branch 
is hewn, and its form altered from its natural 
one. Not so with man, The change in him 
only brings him to his proper state. 3, Comp, 


Ana. IV. xv.  sBf is here a neuter verb,=' to be 
distant from’ 4. Comp. Ana. VIL i,, ii, xix., 
etal, The admissions made by Conf. here are 


important to those who find it necessary, in their 


intercourse with the Chinese, to insist on his 
haying been, like other men, compnssed with 
infirmity. It must be allowed, however, that 
the cases, as put by him, are in a measure hy po- 
thetical, his father having died when he was a 
child. In the course of the paragraph, he passes 
from speaking of himself by his name ( Fy ), 
to speak of the keun-tsze, and the ‘change is 


most naturally made after the last 
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exert himself; and if, in his words, he has any. excess, he dares not 


allow himself such license. 


Thus his words have respect to his ac- 


tions, and his actions have respect to his words; is it not just an 
entire sincerity which marks the superior man?” 


CHAPTER XIV. 1. 


The superior man does what is 


eng to 


the station in which he is; he i not desire to go beyond this. 
2. Ina position of wealth and honour, he does what is proper to 


a position of wealth and honour. 


does what is proper to a poor and low position. 


In a poor and low position, he 
Situated among 


barbarous tribes, he does what is proper to a situation among bar- 


barous tribes. 


In a position of sorrow and difficulty, he does what 


is proper to a position of sorrow and difficulty. The superior man 
can find himself in no situation in which he is not himself. 
3. Ina high situation, he does not treat with contempt his in- 


feriors. 


tice of ordinary virtues,’ i ¢., the duties of a 
son, minister, &c., mentioned above, and in the 
carefulness or ordinary speech, i. ¢., speaking 
about those virtues. To the practice belong 


the clauses 有 所 不 足 ， 不 RHR, 


@and to the speaking, the two next clauses. Ay 


A s . * . 
ee a final particle,= EP, ‘simply,’ ‘just.’ 
w14, How THE suPERIOR MAN, IN EVERY VARY- 
ING SITUATION, PURSUES THE MEAN, DOING WHAT 
18 RIGHT, AND FINDING HIS RULE IN HIMSELF, 
1. Choo He takes He as= Fi TE, ‘at present,” 
‘now +’ but that meaning was made to meet the 
exigency of the present passage. K‘ang-shing 


takes it, as inch. xi. as={%, ‘towards.’ Maou 


In a low situation, he does not court the favour of his 


BN AS BR tee A Ti Fe aL is the 


proper station in which he has been’ The 
meaning cames to much the same in all these 


interpretations. x a 平 其 Sh,—comnp. 
Ana. XIV. xxviii. 2. 47 = 富 Hi=7T * 
PRE 所 eB 47 之 道 ， ‘He pursues 
the path, which ought to be pursued amid riches 


and honours.’ So, in the other clauses. 8 


Zz ,—lit., =‘ self-possessing.’ The paraphrasts 


make it—‘ happy in conforming himself to his 
position.’ I consider it equivalent to what is 


said in ch, it,—Jy FF — HH AF th AF 


endcavoureto establish this viow 一 素 位 者 ， | 子 而 时 中 . 8. % is explained in the 
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heaven, nor grumble against men. 
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He rectifies himself, and seeks for nothing from others, 
so that he has no dissatisfactions. 


He does not murmur against 


4, Thus it is that the superior man is quiet and calm, waiting 


for the appointments of 


eaven, while the mean man walks in 


dangerous paths, looking for lucky occurences. 

5. The Master said, “In archery we have something like the way 
of the superior man. When the archer misses the centre of the target, 
he turns round and seeks for the cause of his failure in himself.” 


CHAPTER XY. 


1. The way of the superior man may be com- 


pared to what takes place in travelling, when to go to a distance we 
must first traverse the space that is near, and in ascending a height, 
when we must begin from the lower ground, 

2, It is said in the Book of Poetry, “Happy union with wife 


and children, is like the music of lutes and harps. 


dict., after K‘ang-shing, by 率 TF. “to drag 
and cling to.” The opposition of the two clauses 


makes the meaning plain. 上 x E43 oe 
ERHA ‘ 


, aec. to K‘ang-shing, 3G 安 ， ‘is equi- 
valent to peaceful and tranquil.’ Choo He says, 
也 ， 和 易 means level ground.’ 
This is most correct, but we cannot so well ex- 
press it in the translation. , as used here, is 


often written Si iE: up. Ist tone, and 


are both names of birds, smatl and alert, ney 
ficult to be hit. On this account, a picture of the 
former was painted on the middle of the target, 


3° 


yosee Ana, XIV. xxxvii. 


When there 


and a figure of the latter was attached to it ia 
leather. It is not meant, however, by this, that 
they were both used in the same target, at the 
same time. For another illustration of the way 
of the superior man from the customs of arch=»: 
ery, see Ana., ITT. vii. Ly 
15, Ix tue PRACTICE or tHE MEANX TH a 
I8 AN ORDERLY ADVANCK FROM STEP TO 上 EP. ‘ 
1, R¥ is read as, and~=S8E, 2 See the She: 
king, II. i. Ode IV. st.7,8. The ode celebrates, 
in a regretful tone, the dependence of brethren 
on one another, and the beauty of brotherly 
harmony. Maou says:—‘ Although there may 
be the happy union of wife and children, like 
the music of lutes and harps, yet there must also 
be the harmonious concord of brethren, with 
its exceeding delight, and then may wife and 
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is concord among brethren, the harmony is delightful and enduring. 
Thus may you regulate your family, and enjoy the pleusure of 
your wife and children,” : 

8. The Master said, “In such a state of things, parents have en- 
tire complacence!” 

CHAPTER XVI. 1, The Master said, “‘ How abundantly do spiritual 
beings display the powers that belong to them! 

2. “We look for them, but do not see them; we listen to, but do 
not hear them; yet they enter into all things, and there is nothing 
without them. 

3. “They cause all the people in the empire to fast and purify 
themselves, and array themselves in their richest dresses, in order to 
attend at their sacrifices. Then, like overflowing water, they seem’ 
to be over the heads, and on the right and left of their worshippers. 


children be regulated and enjoyed. Brothers 
&re near to us, while wife and children are 
more remote. ‘Thus it is, that from what is near 
we proceed to what is remote,’ He adds that 
anciently the relationship of husband and wife 
was not among the five relationships of socicty, 
because the union of brothers is from heaven, 
and that of husband and wife is from man! 8. 
‘This is understuod to be a remark of Confucius 
on theode. From wife, and children, and broth- 
ers, parents at last are reached, illustrating how 
from what is low we ascend to what is high,— 
But all this is far-fetched and obscure. 

16. AN ILLUSTRATION, FROM THE OPERATION 
AND INFLUENCE OF SPIRITUAL BEINGS, OF THE 
Way or THE Mean. What is said of the dwei- 
shin in this chapter is only by way of illustra’ 
tion. ‘There is no design, on the part of the 

«page, to develop his views on those. beings or 
(agencies. The key of it is to be found in the 


last par., where the 未 微 at {iF evidently 
refers to < 微 inch, i. This par., 


therefore, should be separated from the others, 
and not interpreted specially of the hwei-shin. 
I think that Dr. Medhurst, in rendering it (‘The- 
ology of the Chinese, p. 22)—‘ How great then 
is the manifestation of their abstruseness ! 
Whilst displaying their sincerity, they are not 


te be concealed,’ was wrong, notwithstanding | 





that he may be defended by the example of many 
hinese commentators. The second clause of 


par. 5,— St FAS BY He Ante, appears 
altogether synonymous with the wr 中 处 
FE BH Ab, in the Fe HH f, ch. vi. 2, to 


which chapter we have seen that the whole of ch. 
i, pp. 2, 3, has aremarkable similarity. However 
we may be driven to find a recondite, mystical, 


meaning for ak in the 4th part of this work, 
there is no necessity todo so here. With regard 
to what is said of the Avwei-shin, it is only the 
first two paragraphs which occasion difficulty. 
In the 8d par., the sage speaks of the spiritual 
beings that are sacrificed to. + 一 read chae; 


see Ana, VII. xii. The same is the subject of 
the 4th par.; or rather, spiritual beings gener- 
ally, whether sacrificed to or not, invisille them- 
selves and yet able to behold our conduct. See 
the She-king, ILI. iii. Ode IL st. 7. The ode is 
said to have been composed by one of the dukes 
of Wei, and was repeated daily in his hearing 
for his admonition. In the context of the quo- 
tation, he is warned to be careful of his conduct, 
when alone as when in company. For in truth 
we are never alone. ‘Millions of spiritual be- 
ings walk the earth,’ andcan take note of us 
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“It is said in the Book of Poetry, ‘The approaches of the 
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spirits, you cannot surmise;—and can you treat theim with indiffer- 


ence?’ 
5 


“Such is the manifestness of what is minute! 


Such is the 


impossibility of repressing the outgoings of sincerity!” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


1. The Master said, “How greatly filial was 


Shun! His virtue was that of a sage; his diguity was the imperial 


( 思 is a final particle here, without meaning. 


It is often used so in the She-king. Jf, read 
toh, lower 4th tone, ‘to conjecture,’ ‘to sur- 
mise.’ Sif, rend yih, low. 4th tone, ‘ to dislike.’) 
What now are the kwei-shin in the first two para- 
graphs. Are we to understand by them some- 
thing different from what they are in the 3d 
par., to which they run on from the first as the 


‘nominative or subject of fiir I think not. 
The precise meaning of what is said of them in 


a 物 而 x Wa cannot be determined. 


The old interpreters say that qe-4, ‘to | 
give birth toy that 可 = 所 that which ;’ that | 


不 可 i= A A: ‘there is nothing 
which they neglect;’ and that the meaning 
of the whole is—‘that of all things there is not 


a single thing which is not produced by the 
breath (or energy ; $94) of the kwei-shin.’ This 
is all that we learn from them. The Sung school 
explain the terms with reference to their phy- 
sical theory of the universe, derived, as they 
think, from the Yih-ting. Choo He's master, 
Ch‘ing, explains :—‘The kwei-shin are the ener- 
getic operations of Heaven and Earth, and the 
traces of production and transformation.’ The 
scholar Chang (he FE) says:—'The kwei-shin 
are the easily acting powers of the two breaths 
of nature (二 气 》 Choo He's own account is: 
—‘If we speak of two breaths, then by Awei is 
denoted the efficaciousness of the secondary or 
inferior one, and by shin, that of the superior 
one. If we speak of one breath, then by shin is 
denoted ita advancing and developing, and by 
kwei, its returning and reverting. They are 
really only one thing.’ “It is difficult—not to 
say impossible—to conceive to one’s-self what 
is meant by such dyscriptiong. And nowhere 





else in the Four Books is there an approach to 
this meaning of the phrase. Maou Se-ho ia 
more comprehensible, though, after all, it may 
be doubted whether whut he says is more than # 
play upon words. His explanation is:—‘ But in 


truth, the duwei-skin are 39. In the Yit-king 

the 险 and B are considered to be the dwei- 

shin; and it is eaid—one [给 and one [By 一 
= 

called $4. Thus the kwei-shin are the 34, 


embodied in Heaven ( 天 ) for the nourish- 
ment of things. But in the text we have the 
term instead of 344], because the latter is the 


name of the absolute as embodied in Heaven, 
and the former denotes the same not only em- 
bodied, but operating to the nourishing of things, 
for Heaven considers the production of things 
to be fil” See the BE, i bor. 
Remusat translates the firat par:-—‘ Que les 
vertus des esprita sont sublimes!’ His Latin ver- 
sion is:—*‘ spirituum geniorumgue est virtus : ea ca- 
pax!’ Intorcetta renders :—‘spiritibus nest opera- 
tiva virtus et efficacitas, et here o quam preestans 
est! quam multiplex! quam sublimis!’ 1n & note, 
he and his friends say that the dignitary of the 
empire who assisted them, rejecting other inter- 
pretations, understood by kwet-shin here—* those 
spirits for the veneration of whom and implor- 


ing their help, sacrifices were instituted.’ we 
signifies ‘spirits,’ ‘a spirit,’ ‘spirit ;’ and a. 
‘a ghost,’ or ‘demon.’ The former is used for 
the animus, or intelligent soul separated from 
the body, and the latter for the anima, or ani- 
mal, grosser, soul, so separated. In the text, 
however, they blend together, and are not to be 
separately translated. ‘They are together equi- 
valent to 种 iu par. 4, ‘spirits, or ‘spiritual 
beings? _ 轨 
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An 
He offered his 


sacrifices in his ancestral temple, and his descendants preserved the 


sacrifices to himself. 
2. 
he should obtain the throne, that 


“ Therefore having such great virtue, it could not but be that 


he should obtain those riches, that 


he should obtain his fame, that he should attain to his long life. 


3. “Thus it is that Heaven, in the production of things, is surely . 
bountiful to them, according to their qualities. Hence the tree that 
is flourishing, it nourishes, while that which is ready to fall, it 
overthrows, 

4. “In the Book of Poetry, it is said, ‘The admirable, amiable, 
prince, displayed couspicuously his excelling virtue, adjusting his 


people and adjusting his officers. 


17. THE VIRTUE OF FILIAL PIFTY, EXEMPLI- 
Fiep In SHUN AS CARRIED TO THE HIGHEST POINT, 
AND REWARDED BY HEAVYENX， 1， One does not 
readily see the connection between Shun’s great 
filial piety, and all the other predicates of him 
that follow. The paraphrasts, however, try to 
trace it in this way:—‘ A son without virtue is 
insufficient to distinguish his parents. But 
Shun was born with all knowledge and acted 
without any effort;—in virtue, a sage. How 
great was the distinction which he thus confer- 
red on his parents!’ And so with regard to the 


other predicate. See the H Fa 四 海 


;一 On this expression it ie said in the 


z 
encyclopedia called 博 物 mi The four 保 之 


cardinal points of heaven and earth are con- 
nected together by the waters of seas, the 
earth being a small space in the midst of them. 


Hence, he who rules over the empire (天 人 下) 
is said to govern all within the four seas.’ See 
also on Ana, XII. v. 4. The characters 宗 


are thus explained :—‘ Tsung means honour- 


able. Meaou means figure. The two together 
mean the place where the figures of one’s 


Therefore, he received from Hea- 


ancestors are.” Choo He says nothing on 水 


之 ， because he had given in to the 


views of some who thought that Shur sacrificed 
merely in the ancestral temple of Yaou, But 
it is capable of proof that he erected one of his 
own, and ascended to Hwang-te, as his great 


progenitor. See Maou's 中 it a in loe. 


一 :to entertain a guest ;’ and sometimes for 


B, ‘to enjoy.’ So we must take it here,— 
‘enjoyed. him ;' that is, his sacrifices. As Shun 
resigned the throne to Yu, and it did not 
run in the line of his family, we muat take 


as in the translation. In the time of 
the Chow dynasty, there were descendants of 
Shun, possessed of the state of Ch‘in (BRD. and 


of course sacrificing to him. 2. The 其 must 


refer in every case to 大 j—‘its place, its 
emolument,’ &e.; that is, what is appropriate 
to such great virtue. The whole is to be 
understood with reference to Shun. He died at 
the age of 100 years, The word ‘virtue,’ takes 
bere the placc of ‘filial piety,’ in the last par, 
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ven the emoluments of dignity. It protected him, assisted him, de- 
creed him the throne; sending from heaven these favours, as i were . 


repeatedly.’ 


5. “We may say therefore that he who is greatly virtuous will 
be sure to receive the appointment of Heaven.’ 


(CHAPTER XVIII. 1. 


The Master said, 


“It is only king Wn of 


whom it can be said that he had no cause for grief! His father was 
king Ke, and his son was king Woo. His father laid the founda- 
tions of his dignity, and his son transmitted it. 

2. King Woo continued the enterprise of king Tae, king Ke, 


and king Win. 


He once buckled on his armour, and got possession 


of the ee He did not lose the distinguished personal reputa- 


tion whic 


ace, to Maou, because that is the root, the first 
and chief, of all virtues. 3. 材 and 篇 (ace, 
to Choo He,= J, ‘thick,’ liberal’) are explain- 


ed by most commentators as equally capable of 
a good and bad application. This may be said 


of 材 ， but not of 篇 ,andthe Ap in 天 之 

ty would seem to determine the meaning 
of both to be only good. If this be so, then 
the Inst clause is only an 
after-thought of the writer, and, indeed, the 
sentiment of it is out of place in the chapter, 
x is best taken, with K-ang-ching, a= Hf, 
and not, with Choo He, as merel7 一 书目. 4. See 
the She-king, III. ii, ode V. st. 1, where we 
have two slight variations of {fq for $4 and 


BA for #4. The prince spoken of is king 
Wan, who is thus brought forward to confirm 
the lesson taken from Shun. That lesson, how- 
ever, is stated much too broadly in the last par, 


he had throughout the empire. His dignity was the im- 


It is well to say that only virtue is a solid title 
to eminence, but to hold forth the certain at- 
tainment of wealth and position as an induce- 
ment to virtue is not favourable to morality. 
The case of Confucius himself, who attained 
neither to power nor to long life, may be adduc- 
ed as inconsistent with these teachings. 

18, On xixa Wax, Ktxo Woo, axp THR 
DUKE OF OHOW。 1. Shun’s father was bad, and 
the fathers of Yaou and Yu were undistin- 
guished. Yaou and Shun’s sons were both bad, 
and Yu's not remarkable. But to Win neither 
father nor son gave occasion but for satisfac- 
tion and happiness. King Ke was the duke 


Ke-lik # HAE), the most distinguished by 


his virtues, and prowess, of all the princes of 
his time. He prepared the way for the elevation 


of his family. In 余 作 之 , 子 述 之 ， the 
之 is made to refer to 基 3, ‘the founda- 


tion of the empire, but it may as well be refer- 
red to Wan himself, 2, 大 王 一 this was the 


duke T'an-foo (Bf 4%), the father of Ke- 
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perial throne. His riches were the possession of all within the four 
seas. He offered his sacrifices in his ancestral temple, and his de- 
scendants maintained the sacrifices to himself. 

3. “It was in his old age that king Woo received the appoint- 
ment to the throne, and the duke of Chow completed the virtuous 
course of Win and Woo. He carried up the title of king to T‘ae 
and Ke, and sacrificed to all the former dukes above them with the 
imperial ceremonies. And this rule he extended to the princes of 
the empire, the great officers, the scholars, and the common people. 
Was the father a great officer and the son ascholar, then the burial 
was that due to a great officer, and the sacrifice that due to a scholar. 
Was the father a scholar, and the son a great officer, then the burial 
was that due to a scholar, and the sacrifice that due to a great officer. 
The one year’s mourning was made to extend only to the great officers, 


ANY 
¢ 


lik, a prince of great eminence, and who, in the | his chief minister. In 38. 王 ， += is in the 3d 
decline of the Yin dynasty, drew to his family | tone, in which the character means—‘ to exer- 
the thoughts of the people. Hh the end of | cise the sovereign power.’ 上 ne 先 公 
acocoon.’ It is used here for the beginnings 
of imperial sway, traceable to the various pro- 
genitors of king Woo, is inter- | eage up to the emperor , B. C, 2432. But 
preted by K‘ang-shing :一 "He destroyed the in various passages of the Shoo-king, king T‘ae 
great Yin ; and recent commentators defend his and king K‘e are spoken of, as if the conference 
view, It is not worth while setting forth what | of those titles had been by king Woo. On this 
may be ir for and scart it. fol did ih there are very long discussions. See the 中 
lose his distinguial reputation;’ that is, tho’ = . 
he proceeded against his rightful sovereign, the ii at in loc, The baler seems to be, that 
people did not change their opinion of his vir- | Chow-kung, carrying out his brother's wishes 
by laws of State, confirmed the titles, and made 
tue. 3. 末 = 老 ， ‘when old.” Woo was 87 | tie general rule about burials and sacrifices 
when he became emperor, and he only reigned | which is described. From 斯 ii 也 to the 
7 years, His brother Tan ( Ff), the duke of | ena, we are at first inclined to translate in the 
Chow (see Ana. VI. xxii: VU. v.) acted asi present tense, but the past with a reference to 


云 七 一 thbe house of Chow traced their lin- 
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but the three years’ mourning extended to the emperor. In the 
mourning for a father or mother, he allowed no difference between 
the noble and the mean.” 

CHAPTER XIX. 1. The Master said, “How far-extending was 
the filial piety of king Woo and the duke of Chow! 

2. “Now filial piety is seen in the skilful carrying out of the 
wishes of our fore-fathers, and the skilful carrying forward of their 
undertakings. ; 

3. “In spring and autumn, they repaired and beautified the 
temple-halls of their fathers, set forth their ancestral vessels, display- 
ed their various robes, and presented the offerings of the several 
seasons. 

4. “By means of the ceremonies of the ancestral temple, they 
distinguished the imperial kindred according to their order of de- 
scent. By ordering the parties present according to their rank, they 


Chow-kung is more correct. The ‘year's mourn- | season. Reckoning from the spring, the names 
ing’ is that principally for uncles. and it did | of the sacrifices appear to have been—jffi, ia 


not extend beyonl the great offivers, because | =e 
their uncles were the subjects of the princes and | or in’): 党 ， and AR. Others, however, give 

= n . 
the names as nig) ite = ZK, while some 


the eimperor, and feelings of kindred must not 
be allowed to come into collision with the rela- 
; a vu p*) a a 本 . ., oe 
tion of governor and governed. On the ‘three | affirm that the spring sacrifice was itt- Though 
spring and autumn only are mentioned in the 
text, we are to understand that what is said of 


years’ mourning,’ see Ana. XVII. xxi. 
19. ‘THE FAR-REACHING FILIAL PIETY OF 
the sacrifices in those seasons applies to all the 
others, WH. 


. 
KING Woo, AND OF THE DUKE OF Cuow. 1. 如 


is taken by Choo He as meaning—‘ universally | 


acknowledged ;’ ‘ far-extending’ is better, and 一 Halls or temples of ances- 


accords with the meaning of the term in other 
parts of the work. 2. This definition of x, or 


‘ filial piety,’ is worthy of notice. Its operation 
ceases not with the lives of parents and parents’ 





parents. A= 前 人 ， ‘antecedent men; but 
English idiom scems to require the addition of 


our. 3. 春 AK, —The emperors of China sacri- 
ficed, as they still do, to their ancestors every 


tors,’ of which the emperors had seven (see the 
next par.), all included in the name of 宗 剧 . 


a ‘ancestral,’ or ‘venerable, vessels.’ Choo 
He understands by them relics, something like 
our regalia. Ch‘ing K‘ang-shing makes them, 
and apparently with more correctness, simply 


‘the sacrificial vessels.’ »—‘lower and. 


upper garments,’ with the latter of which the 
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distinguished the more noble and the less. By the arrangement of 
the services, they made a distinction of talents and worth. In the 
ceremony of general pledging, the inferiors presented the cup to 
their superiors, and thus something was given the lowest to do. At 
the concluding feast, places were given according to the hair, and 
thus was made the distinction of years. 

5. “They occupied the places of their fore-fathers, practised their 
ceremonies, and performed their music. They reverenced those 
whom they honoured, and loved those whom they regarded with 
affection. Thus they served the dead as they would have served 
them alive; they served the departed as they would have served them 
had they been continued among them. 


An» 


parties personating the deceased were invested. 
4. It was an old interpretation that the sacri- 
fices and accompanying servicea, spoken of here, 
were not the seasonal services of every year, 
which are the Subject of the prec. par., but the 
great jfify and jf sacrifices, and to that view I 
would give in my adhesion. The emperor, as 
mentioned above had seven . One belonged 
to the remote ancestor to whom the dynasty 
traced its origin. At the great sacrifices, his 
spirit-tablet was placed fronting the east, and 
on each side were ranged, three in a row, the 
tablets belonging to the six others, those of 
them which fronted the south being, in the gene- 
alogical line, the fathers of those who fronted 
the north. As fronting the south, the region 
of brilliancy, the former were called Ha: the 
latter, from the north, the sombre region, were 
called B. As the dynasty was prolonged, 
and successive emperors died, the older tablets 
were removed, and transferred to what was call- 


ed the JE Jif, yet so as that one in the a4} 
line dieplaced the topmost 4. and so with the 

At the sacrifices, the imperial kindred 
arranged themselves as they were descended 
from a i. on the left, and from a A, on the 
tight, and thus a genealogical correvtness of 


place was maintained among them. The cere- 
mony of ‘general ife= #2) pledging’ occur- 
ted towards the end of the sacrifice. Choo He 
takes Fs in the low, 3d tone, saying that to 
have anything to do at those services was ac- 
counted honourable, and after the emperor had 
commenced the ceremony by taking ‘a cup of 
blessing,’ all the juniors presented a similar cup 
to the seniors, and thus were called into em- 


ployment. Ying-ta takes 篇 in its ordinary 


tone, 下 Bp +f. ‘the inferiors were the su- 
periors,’ i. ¢., the juniors did present a i Se 
their elders, but had the honour of drinking 


first themselves. The Hie 
feast confined to the imperial kindred. 5. Be 


mem 位 ， ace. to K‘ang-shing, is—‘ ascended 
their thrones ?acc. to Choo He it is ‘trod on 一 
i. e, occupied—their places in the ancestral 
temple,’ On either view, the statement must be 
taken with allowance. The ancestors of king 
Woo had not been emperors, and their places 
in the temples had only been those of princes. 
The same may be said of the four particulars 
which follow. By ‘those whom they '—#. ev 
their progenitors— honoured ' are intended their 
ancestors, and by ‘those whom they loved,’ their 
descendants, and indeed all the people of their 
government. The two concluding sentences are 


was a concluding 
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6. “By the ceremonies of the sacrifices to Heaven and Earth they 
served God, and by the ceremonies of the ancestral temple they 
sacrificed to their ancestors. He who understands the ceremonies of 
the sacrifices to Heaven and Earth, and the meaning of the several 
sacrifices to ancestors, would find the government of a kingdom as 
easy as to look into his palm.!” ' 


CHAPTER XX. 1. The duke Gae asked about government. 


important, as the Jesuits mainly based on them | by nut we are to understand the tutelary deities 
the defence of their practice in permitting their | of the soil, affects the judgment of the sage him- 
converts to continue the sacrifices to their an- | self, that the service of one being—even of God 
cestors, We read in ‘ Confucius Sinarum philoso- | 一 was designed by all those ceremonies. See my 
phus,—the work of Intorcetta and others, to | «Notions of the Chinese concerning God and 
which I have made frequent reference :—£'x plu- | Spirits," pp. 50-52. ‘The ceremonies of the an- 
rimis et clarissimis textibus Sinicis probari potest, | cestral temple embrace the great and less fre- 
legitimum pradicti axiomatis sensum esse, quod ea- f = 
dem intentione et formali motivo Sinenses naturalem | quent services of the ie and (see the Ana., 
pietatem et politicum obsequium erga defunctos ae UL. x. x1.) and the seasonal sacrifices, of which 
ceant, sicuti erga eosdem uc superstites exercebant, 了 

ates at phate Yea dicendis pc facia facia only the autumnal one () is specified here. 
deducet, hos ritus circa defunctos fuisse mere civiles, | The old commentators take 示 as 一 ta with 
tnstitutos dumtarat in honorem et obsequium pa- 

rentum, etiam post mortem non intermittendum ; nam | the meaning of ee ‘to place,’ and interpret— 


si quid illic divinum agnovissent, cur diceret Confu- | ‘the government of the kingdom would be as 
cius—Priscos servire solitos defunctis, uti iis easy as to place anything in the palm.’ This 
serviebant viventibus. This is ingenious reason- |. 
ing, but it does not meet the fact as — view is defended in the 中 iB at: Tt has 
san entirely new element introdu nto the ; 3 
service of the dead. 6. I do not understand the advantage of accounting better for the 族 :. 
how it is that their sacrifices to God are ad- | We are tounderstand ‘the meaning of the sa- 
duced here as an illustration of the filial piety | critices to ancestors,’ as including all the uses 
of king Win and king Woo. What is said | Mentioned in par. 4. I said above that I could 
about them, however, is important, in reference | not understand the connection between the first 
to the views which we should form about the an- | Part of this par. and the general object of the 
cient religion of China. K‘ang-shing took a chapter. Taking the par. by itself, it teaches that 
gt + Biang-sning 500! & proper knowledge und practice of the duties of 
be the sacrifice to Heaven, offered, at the winter | religion and filial piety would amply equip a 
solstice, in the southern suburb (Ap of the im- | Tuler for all the duties of his government. 
st 一 20. ON GOVERNMENT: SHOWING PRINCIPALLY 
perial city ; and 和 社 to be that offered to the | How IT DEPENDS ON THE CHARACTER OF THE 
Earth, at the summer solstice, in the northern, | OFFICERS ADMINISTERING IT, AND HOW THAT DB- 
Choo He agrees with him. Both of them, how- | PENDS ON ae CHARACTER ae — 
56 ; HIMSELF. We have here one of the fullest ex- 
ever, add that after 上 iv we ate — aa positions of Confucius’ views on this subject, 
stand ‘Sovereign Earth => though he unfolds them only as a description 
后 十 ， vii (不 a 后 of the government of the kings Win and Woo. 
+ #4 a0). This view of mit here is | In the chapter there is the remarkable inter- 
vehemently controverted by Maou and many | Mingling, which we have seen in ‘The Great 
others, But neither the opinion of the two great | Learning,’ of what is peculiar to a ruler, and 
- : what is of universal application. From the 
commentators that Bt is suppressed for the concluding paragraphs, the transition is easy to 
sake of brevity, nor the opinion of others that | the next aud most difficult part of the Work. 
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2. The Master ae “The government of sh and Woo is dis- 
layed in the records,—the tablets of wood and bamboo. Let there 
e the men and the government will flourish; but without the men, 

ed government decays and ceases.” 
“With the right men the growth of government is rapid, 
这 as vegetation is rapid in the earth; and moreover their govern- 
bares m wg t be called an easily-growing rush. 
herefore the administration of government lies in getting 
oe men. Such men are to be got by means of the ruler’s own 
character. That character is to be cultivated by his treading in 
the ways of duty. And the treading those ways of duty is to be 
cultivated by the cherishing of benevolence. 


5. ‘Benevolence is the characteristic element of humanity, and the 


great exercise of it is in loving relatives. 


accordance of actions with what is 


3B. but 


This chapter is found also in the 家 pa’ 


~ considerable additions. 
1. FE AA,—See Ana, IL. xix, et al. 2. The 
were tablets of wood, one of which might 
contain up to 100 characters. The 策 were 
fff]. o ships of bamboo tied together. In 其 | 一 
» sues, i i.e. rulers like Wan and Woo, 
and ministers such as they had, 3. K‘ang-shing 


and Ying-ta take 敏 as= fh, ‘to exert one’s- 


self,’ and interpret :—‘A ruler ought to exert 
himself in the practice of government, as the 
earth exerts itaelf' to produce and to nurture 


( 树 = 殖 )，choe He takes fgf as— ji, 
‘hasty,’ ‘to make haste.’ 人 道 fi 政 一 


*man’s way hastens government ;’ but the 
must be taken with special reference to the 
preceding par., as in the translation. The old 


comm. took Ff} JK ss the name of an insect, 


ighteousness is the 
right, and the great exercise of 


(so it is defined in the B FLD a kind. of bee, 


said to take the young of the mulberry cater- 
pillar, and keep them in its hole, where they 
are transformed into bees. So, they said, docs 
government transform the people. This is in acc. 


天 the paragraph, as we find it in the BB. 


5 AE. A 5 A sh SEE 
eset Tih 待 化 


以 成 . This view is maintained also in the 

at. But we cannot hesitate in pre- 
ferring Choo He’s, as in the translation, The 
other is too absurd. He takes jh: as if it were 


Jo — > which, as well as Ff, is the name 
of various rushes or sedges. 4. In the Ze BB, 


fr 在 人 ， we have ZF F444 A, which is, 


no doubt, the meaning. By x] here, says Choo 


He, are intended ‘the duties of universal obli- 
gation,’ in par. 8, ‘which,’ adds Maou, ‘are the 
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it is in honouring the worthy. The decreasing measures of the love 
due to relatives, and the steps in the honour due to the worthy, 
are produced by the principle of propriety. 

6. “When those in inferior situations do not possess the con- 
fidence of their superiors, they cannot retain the government of the 


people. 


7. “Hence the sovereign may not neglect the cultivation of his 


own character. 
neglect to serve his parents. 


Wishing to cultivate his character, he may not 
In order to serve his parents, he may 
not neglect to acquire a knowledge of men. 


In order to know men, 


he may not dispense with a knowledge of Heaven. 
8. “The duties of universal obligation are five, and the virtues 


wherewith they are practised are three. 


The duties are those be- 


tween sovereign and minister, between father and son, between hus- 


ways of the Mean, in accordance with the 
nature.’ 5. 人 th, *Benerolence is 
man.’ We find the same language in Mencius, 
and in the Le-ke, XXXII. 15. This virtue is 
called man, ‘because loving, feeling, and the 
forbearing nature, belong to man, as he ia born. 
They are that whereby man is man.’ See the 


中 庸 BA: in loc. 负 一 "pper 3d tone, read 
shae. It is opposed to 隆 ， and means ‘decreas- 
ing,’ ‘growing less.’ For ne Br AE we have, 
in the $F BH, i Alp VAG, which would 
seem to mean—‘are that whereby ceremonies 
are produced.’ But there follow the words— jit 


FE Be SAS th, The ‘produced’ in the 


translation can only=‘distinguished.’ Ying-ta 


explains AE by HE AA 6. This has crept 


into the text here by mistake. It belongs to 
par. 17, below. We do not fiud it here in the 家 


Be. 7. 4 F- is here the ruler or sovereign: 
I fail in trying to trace the connection between 
the different parts of this Jana ‘He may not be 
without knowing men.’--Why? ‘ Because,’ we 
are told, ‘it is by honouring, and being courteous 
to the worthy, and securingthem as friends, 
that a man perfects his virtue, and is able to 
serve his relatives.’ ‘He may not be without 
knowing Heaven.' 一 Why? ‘ Because,’ it is said, 
‘the gradations in the love of relatives and the 
honouring the worthy, are all heavenly arrange- 
ments, and a heavenly order, natural, necessary, 


principles.’ But in this explanation, 441 人 
has a very different meaning from what it has 
in the previous clause. #5, too, is here parents, 
its meaning being more restricted than in par. 5. 
8. From this down to par. 11, there is brought 
before us the character of the ‘men,’ mentioned 
in par. 2, on whom depends the flourishing of 
‘government, which government is exhibited 


in parr. 12—15. 天 下 过 3 省 ,一 the 


paths proper to betrodden by all under heaven, 
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band and wife, between elder brother and younger, and those 
belonging to the intercourse of friends. Those five are the duties 
of universal obligation. Knowledge, magnanimity, and energy, these 
three, are the virtues universally binding. And the means by 
which they carry the duties into practice is singleness. 

9. “Some are born with the knowledge of those duties; some 
know them by study; and some acquire the knowledge after a pain- 
ful feeling of their ignorance. But the knowledge being possessed, 
it comes to the same thing. Some practise them with a natural 
euse; some from a desire for their advantages; and some by strenu- 
ous effort. But the achievement being made, it comes to the same 


thing.” 


=the path of the Mean. =F}, is the 
knowledge necessary to choose the detailed course 
of duty. 仁 =X 之 公 ， ‘the unselfish- 
ness of the heart’) is the magnanimity (80 1 style 
it for want of a better term) to pursue it. SH. 
is the valiant energy, which maintains the per- 
manence of the choice and the practice. 所 
WA 之 AF — th, this, ace. to Ying-ta, 
means—'From the various kings A =) 
downwards, in the practising these five duties, 
and three virtues, there has been but one me- 
thod. There has been no change in modern 
times and ancient.’ This, however, is not satis- 
factory. We want a substantive meaning, for 
~~. This Choo He gives us. He says:—— 


Bl) DR ifn E. ‘— is simply sincerity ;" the 


sincerity, that is, on which the rest of the work 
dwells with such strange predication. I trans- 


late, therefore, 一 一 here by singleness. There 


seems a reference in the term to Pi, ch. i. p. 3, 


The singleness is that of the soul in the appre- 
hension and practice of the duties of the Mean, 
which is attained to by watchfulness over one’s- 


self, when alone. 47 之 1 understand as in 
the second clause of the paragraph. 9. Compare 
Ana, XV1.i10. FfI],—comp. Ana. XV. ii. BR 
—up. 2d tone, ‘to force,” to employ violent efforts. 
Choo He says:—‘The 之 jn 49) 27, and $F 
之 » Tefers to the duties of universal obligation," 


But is there the threefold difference in the 
knowledge of those dutice? And who are they 
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10, The Master said, “To be fond of learning is to be near to 
knowledge. To practise with vigour is to be near to magnani- 
mity. ‘T’o possess the feeling of shame is to be near to energy. 

1I. “He who knows these three things, knows how to cultivate 
his own character. Knowing how to cultivate his own character, 
he knows how to govern other men. Knowing how to govern other 
men, he knows how to govern the empire with all its States and 
families. 

12. “All who have the government of the Empire with its States 
and families have nine standard rules to follow ;—viz., the cultivation 
of their own characters ; the honouring of men of virtue and talents ; 
affection towards their relatives ; respect towards the great ministers ; 
kind and considerate treatment of the whole body of officers; deal- 
ing with the mass of the people as children ; encouraging the resort 
of all classes of artizans ; indulgent treatment of men from a distance; 
and the kindly cherishing of the princes of the States. 


who can practise them with entire ease? 10. 
Choo He observes that 子 日 is here super- 


fluous. In the Sh, however, we find the 
last par. followed by 一 “The duke said, Your 
words are beautiful and perfect, but I am stupid, 
and unable to accomplish this.’ Then comes this 
par.—' Confucius said,’ &c. The 子 =| , there- 
fore, prove, that T'sze-sze took this chapter from 
some existing document, that which we have in 
the #8, or some other. Conf. words were 
intended to encourage and stimulate the duke, 
telling him that the three grand virtues might 
be nearly, if not absolutely, attained to. Bi Hd, 
—‘knowing to be ashamed,’ ¢. e., being ashamed 
at being below others, leading to the determina- 
tion not to be so, 11. ‘These three things’ are 
the three things in the last paragraph, which 
make an approximation at least to the three 
virtues which connect with the discharge of 
duty attainable by every one. What connects 


the various steps of the climax is the unlimited 
confidence in the power of the example of the 
ruler, which we have hed occasion to point out 
so frequently in ‘The Great Learning.’ 12. 
These nine standard rules, it is to be borne in 
mind, constitute the government of Wan and 
Woo, referred to in par. 2. Comm. arrang? the 
4th and 5th rules, under the second; and the 
6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th, under the third, so that 
after ‘the cultivation of the person,’ we have 


here an expansion of Pat) and ce eg. in 
par. 5. Ju B-B-170: ‘to govern,’ 
student will do well to understand a 者 after 
家 . By the 2 y here are understood 
specially the officers called 台币 ， 48, and 保 ， 
the 一 公 and the 一 A: who, as teachers, 
and guardians, were not styled 臣 ， ‘ ministers,” 
or ‘servants.’ See the Shoo-king V. xxi. 5, 6. 


ig 大 Fa. —by the 大 fii, are understood 
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13. “By the rulers cultivation of his own character, the duties of 
universal obligation are set forth. By honouring men of virtue and 
talents, he is preserved from errors of judgment. By showing affec- 
tion to his relatives, there is no grumbling nor resentment among 
his uncles and brethren. By respecting the great ministers, he is 
kept from errors in the practice of government. By kind and con- 
ER treatment of the whole body of officers, they are led to make 
the most grateful return for his courtesies. By dealing with the 
mass of the people as his children, they are led to exhort one another to 
what is good. By encouraging the resort of all classes of artizans, 
his resources for expenditure are rendered ample. By indulgent 
treatment of men from a distance, they are brought to resort to him 


from all quarters. 


And by kindly cherishing the princes of the 


States, the whole empire is brought to revere him, 


the six ,一 the minister of Instruction, the 
minister of Religion, &. See the Shoo-king, V. 


xxi. 7—13. fie Fii_—the ee 臣 are the 


host of subord officers after the two prec. 
classes. K‘ang-shing says— Be 猪 iH, 
“Fito receive,’ to which Ying-ta adds— Bit 

, ‘being of the same body with 
them.’ Choo He brings out the force of the 
term in tia way Bl BBE VS 1 
AL Sa, Tih FE FL NY th, “AE means 
that he places himself in their place, and so 
examines their feelings,’ F sika 民 -- 子 is 
a verb, ‘to make children of,’ ‘ to treat kindly as 
children.’ 来 百 1-3-7 来 , 
call to come,’s=‘ to encourage. The i=] 工 ， 
or ‘various artizans,’ were, by the statutes of 
Chow, under the superintendence of a special 


officer, and it was his business to draw them out 
and forth from among the people. See the 


‘Chow-le, XXXIX, 1 一 5 Fe HH 人 一 cho 


He by iit understands a HE. ‘guests 


or envoys, and travellers, or travelling mer- 
chants,’ K‘ang-shing understands by them # 


国 之 BE PR, ‘the princes of surrounding 


kingdoms,’ i. ¢., of the tribes that lay beyond the 
six fuh ( Aig ), or feudal tenures of the Chow rule, 
But these would hardly be spoken of before the 
By RR. And among them, in the 9th rule, 
would be included the ， or guests, the prin- 


ces themselves at the imperial court, or their 
envoys, I doubt whether any others beside the 


he: or travelling merchants, are intended by 
the } . If we may adopt, however, K‘ang- 
shing’s view, this is the rule for the treatment 
of foreigners by the government of China, 13+ 
This par. describes the happy effects of observ- 
ing the above nine rules. 道 Ty 道 are 
understood the five duties of universal obliga- 
tion. We read in the :一 :About these 
nine rules, the only trouble is, that sovereigns 
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14. “Self-adjustment and purification, with careful regulation 
of his dress, and the not making @ movement contrary to the rules 
of propriety :—this is the way for the ruler to cultivate his person. 
Discarding slanderers, and keeping himself from the seductions of 
beauty ; making light of riches, and giving honour to virtue :—this 
is the way for him to encourage men of worth and talents. Giving 
them places of honour and large emolument, and sharing with them in 
their likes and dislikes :一 this is the way for him to encourage his 
relatives to love him. Giving them numerous officers to discharge 
their orders and commissions :一 this is the way for him to encourage 
the great ministers. According to them a generous confidence, and 
making their emoluments large :一 this is the way to encourage the 
body of officers. Employing them only at the proper times, and 
making the imposts light :—this is the way to encourage the people. 
By daily examinations and monthly trials, and by making their 
rations in accordance with their labours:—this is the way to encourage 
the classes of artizans. To escort them on their departure and meet 


> 


are not able to practise them strenuously. Let | are all the younger branches of the ruler's kin- 


the ruler be really able to cultivate his per- ea lecepti 
son, then will the universal duties and universal | dred, 不 眩 = 不 惑 aia tom and 


virtues be all-complete, so that he shall be an | Mistake will be in the affairs in charge of those 
example to the whole empire, with its States | great ministers. FAR and + are the same 
and families, Those duties will be set up Ga | 


站) and men will know what to imitate.’ 不 plains it here- 一 'They will exhort and stimulate 


Ey means, acc. to Choo He, ‘ 不 疑 yeh one another to serve their ruler.” On Hy 用 
‘he will have no doubts as to principle” K‘ang- 足 ， Choo He says 一 来 百 工 ， RUS 功 


shing explains it by # 者 Ri. ‘his counsels 
wilt ind” Tie iit the mening te | 44,4 2 Ay A FE, fH AEs 
worthies being those specified in the note on the couraged, there is an intercommunication of the 
preceding par., their sovereign’s counsellors and 


productions of labour, and an interchange of 
. aa ; 2 
guides. The addition of FF] determines the 4g men’s services, and the husbandman and the traf- 


to be uncles. Sve the Ft HE, 1. iv. EB off | Sicker,’ (it is this class which is designed by FE) 


parties. ¥}—s in Ana. II. xx. Ying-t& ex- 
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them on their coming; to commend the good among them, and show 
compassion to the imcom ‘pias :—this is the way to treat indulgently 
men from a distance. restore families whose line of succession 
has been broken, and on revive States that have been extinguished ; 
to reduce to order States that are in confusion, and support those 
which are in peril; to have fixed times for their own reception at court, 
and the reception of their envoys; to send them away after liberal 
treatment, and welcome their coming with small contributions :—this 
is the way to cherish the princes of the States. 

15. “All who have the government of the empire with its States 
and families have the above nine standard rules. And the means 
by which they are carried into practice is singleness. 

16. “In all things success depends on previous preparation, and 
without such previous preparation there is sure to be failure. If ‘ 
what is to be spoken be previously determined, there will be no 


4 


‘are aiding to one another. Hence the resour- 
eea for expenditure are sufficient.’ I suppose 
that Choo felt a want of some mention of agri- 
culture in connection with these rules, and 
thought to find a place for it here. Maou would 


make F=f, and 用 = 器 iy. See the 
HB BR. in loc. Comp. also 大 学 传 ,= 

19. K‘ang-shing understands 四 方 as mean- 
ing & fad , ‘frontier kingdoms," but the usage 
of the phrase is against such an interpretation. 
14. After fh 之 ， we have in the 


a3 
it 2A. FR iy ‘Theduke 


及。 are these rules to be practised?’ and 
he follows this par., preceded by FL 子 上 百 ， 
* Confucius said,’ 盛 服 一 omp. ch. 
xvi. 3. The blending together, as equally im- 


portant, attention to inward purity and to dress, 
seems strange enough to a western reader. By. 
throughout,==‘ to encourage,’ ‘to stimulate in a 
friendly way.’ I have translated after 


te 2B which re) 3 BE al 

Be . Tho up. i is the noun, and 
the 2d the verb, just the reverse of the phrase 
in its previous occurrences. The use of #4 in 


reference to the prince's treatment of the fi- 
cers is strange, but the translation gives what 
appears to be the meaning. K‘ang-shingexplain- 
ed :—-‘ Making large the emolument of the loyal 
and sincere ;’ but, according tu the analogy of all 


the other clauses, ih and 信 must be descrip- 


tive of the ruler, y~-comp. Ana. I. v, 


时 
For [UF TEE we have in the Be E7, fi Ji, 
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If affairs be previously determined，there will be no 
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difficulty with them. If one’s actions have been previously deter- 


mined, there will be no sorrow in connection with them. 


If princi- 


ples of conduct have been previously determined, the practice of 


them will be inexhaustible. 
17. 


“When those in inferior situations do not obtain the con- 


fidence of the sovereign, they cannot succeed in governing the peo- 
ple. There is a way to obtain the confidence of the sovereign ;—if 
one is not trusted by his friends, he will not get the confidence of his 
sovereign. There is a way to being trusted by one’s friends ;—if one 
is not obedient to his parents, he will not be true to friends. There 
is a way to being obedient to one’s parents ;—if one, on turning his 


which K‘ang-shing explains by Fi. ‘rations 
allowed by government.’ See Morrison, char. 


fj. Choo He follows K‘ang-shing in this, but 
I agree with Maou, that BE and not fig, is to 
be substituted here for 外. ， up. 3d tone, 
*to weigh,’ ‘to be according to.’ The trials and 
examinations, with these rations, show that the 
artizans are not to be understood of such dis- 
persed among the people, but as collected under 
the superintendence of the government. Am- 
bassadors from foreign countries have been re- 
ceived up to the present century, according to 
the rules here prescribed, and the two last re- 
gulations are quite in harmony with the moral 
and political superiority that China claims over 
the countries which they may represent. But in 
the case of travellers, and travelling merchants, 
passing from one atate to another, there were 
anciently regulations, which may be adduced 
to illustrate all the expressions here. See the 


中 J iif and the 日 计 2 loc. eH 
世 ， Se RE 国 ,一 *。 Ana. xx. i,7. 15. We 
naturally understand 所 以 行 之 省 — 











th, as meaning—‘the means by which they 
are carried into practice is one and the same.” 
Then this means will be the or ‘previous 


preparation’ of the next. par. Re is the inter- 
pretation of K‘ang-shing and Ying-ti, who take 
the two parr. together. But acc. to Choo He, 
‘the one thing’ is sincerity, as in par. 8. 16. 
The ‘all things’ is to be understood with refe- 
rence to the universal duties, the universal Yir- 
tues, and the nine standard rules. 17, The ob- 
ject of this par, seems to be to show that the 
singleness, or sincerity, lies at the basis of that 
previous preparation, which is essential to suc- 
cess in any and every thing. The steps of the 
climax conduct us to it as the mental state, 
necessary to all virtues, and this sincerity is 
again made dependent on the understanding of 

i upon which point see the next 


乎 上 上 ,=aee. to Ying-ti Re 
得 is 4 之 意 ， ‘do not get the mind 
—pleased feeling—of the sovereign.” We use 
‘to gain,’ and ‘to win,’ sometimes, in a similar 
way. 18, Premare (Not, Lin, Sin., p. 156) says :一 


‘RARE eat in obstracto, et BRE ott in com 


— ee 
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thoughts in upon himself, finds a want of sincerity, he will not be 

obedient to his parents. There is a way to the attainment of since- 

rity in one’s-self ;—if a man do not understand what is good, he will 
Not attain sincerity in himself. 

18. “Sincerity is the way of Heaven. The attainment of since- 
rity isthe way ofmen. He who possesses sincerity, is he who, without 
an effort, hits what is right, and apprehends, without the exercise of 
thought ;—he is the sage who naturally and easily embodies the 
right way. He who attains to sincerity, is he who chooses what is 
good, and firmly holds it fast. 

19. “To this attainment there are requisite the extensive study 
of what is good, accurate inquiry about it, careful reflection on it, 
the clear discrimination of it, and the earnest practice of it. 

20. “The superior man, while there is any thing he has not 
studied, or while in what he has studied there is any thing he can- 
not understand, will not intermit hislabour. While there is any thing 


’ 


creto.’ This is not quite correct. For 
is in the concrete, as much as the other, and is 
said, below, to be characteristic of the sage. HF 
FF is the quality possessed absolutely. ak 
Gis the same acquired. ‘The way of Hea- 
ven,'—this, acc. to Ying-t&,=‘the way which 
Heaven pursues.’ Choo He explains it 天 理 
之 本 BR, ‘the fundamental natural course 
of heavenly principle.’ Maou says 一 此 狂 
HH <= PE A iy SS th, 
RK th; ‘this is like the accordance of na- 


, fare in the Mean, considered to be THE PATH 
having its root in Heaven.’ We might acquiesce 


in this, but for the opposition of 人 之 道 ,om 


which Maou says 一 此 猪 中 庸 之 修道 
以 含 道 者 也 ， BE A th this is 


like the cultivation of the path in the Mean, 
considered to be THE PATH, having ita comple- 
tion from man.’ But this takes the second and 
third utterances in the Work as independent 
sentiments, which they certainly are not. Ido 
not see my way to rest in any but the old inter- 
pretation, extravagant as it is.—At this point, 
the chapter in the ceases to be the same 
with that before us, and diverges to another 
subject. 19. There are here described the dif- 
ferent processes which lead to the attainment of 


sincerity. The gloss in the ti says that ‘the 
five all refer to the what is good in the last ch., 
the five universal duties, and the nine standard 
rules being included therein.’ Rather it seems 
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he has not inquired about, or any thing in what he has inquired 


about which he does not know, he will not intermit his labour. 


hile 


there is any thing which he has not reflected on, or any thing in 
what he has reflected on which he does not apprehend, he will not 
intermit his labour. While there is any thing which he has not 
discriminated, or his discrimination is not clear, he will not intermit 
his labour. If there be any thing which he has not practised, or his 
practice fails in earnestness, he will not intermit his labour. If 
another man succeed by one effort, he will use a hundred efforts. 


If another man succeed by ten efforts, he will use a thousand. 


21. 


“Let a man proceed in this way, and, though dull, he will 


surely become intelligent; though weak, he will surely become 


strong.” 


CHAPTER XXI. When we have intelligence resulting from sin- 
cerity, this condition is to be ascribed to nature; when we have 
sincerity resulting from intelligence, this condition is to be ascribed 


to me, that the 之 ,aec.to the idiom pointed 
out several times in the Analects, simply inten- 
sifies the meaning of the diff. verbs, whose regi- 
men it is. 20. Here we have the determination 
which is necessary in the prosecution of the 
above processes, and par. 21 states the result of 
it. Choo He makes a pause at the end of the 
first clause in each part of the par., and inter- 
prets thus :—‘If he do not study, well. But if 
he do, he will not give over till he understands 
what he studies,’and so on, But it seems more 
natural to carry the supposition in over the 
whole of every part, as in the translation, which 
moreover substantially agrees with Ying-ta’s 
interpretation.—Here terminates the third part 
of the Work, It was to illustrate, as Choo He 
told us, how ‘the path of the Mean cannot be 
left.’ The author seems to have kept this point 


before him in chapters xiii~xvi., but the next 


three are devoted to the one subject of filial 
piety, and the 20th, to the general subject of 
government. Some things are said worthy of 
being remembered, and others which require a 
careful sifting ; but, on the whole, we do not find 
ourselves advanced in an understanding of the 
argument of the Work. 

21, THe RECIPROCAL CONNECTION OF SIX- 
CERITY AND INTELLIGENCE. With this chap. 
commences the fourth part of the Work, which, 
as Choo observes in his concluding note, is an 
expansion of the 18th par. of the prec. chapter. 
It is, in a great measure, a glorification of the 
sage, finally resting in the person of Confucius, 
but the high character of the sage, it is main- 
tained, is not unattainable by others. He real- 
izes the ideal of humanity, but by his example 
and lessons, the same ideal is brought within 
the reach of many, perhaps of all. The ideal of 
humanity,—the perfect character belonging to 
the sage, which ranks him on a level with Hea- 
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But given the sincerity, and there shall be the intel- 


ligence ; given the intelligence, and there shall be the sincerity. 


The above is the twenty-first chapter. 


Tsze-sze takes up in it, and 


discourses from, the subjects of “the way of Heaven” and “the 


way of men,” mentioned in t 


preceding chapter. The twelve 


chapters that follow are all from Tsze-sze, repeating and illustrat- 


ing the meaning of this one. 
CHAPTER XXII. 


It is only he who is possessed of the most com- 


plete sincerity that can exist under heaven, who can give its full 


‘ven,—is indicated by an and we have no sin- 


gle term in English, which can be considered 
as the complete equivalent of that character. 
The Chinese themselves had great difficulty in 
arriving at that definition of it which is now 


generally acquiesced in, In the 四 书 通 (quo- 
ted in the » Xv1. 5), we are told 


that ‘the Han scholars were all ignorant of its 
meaning. Under the Sung dynasty, first came 


ZE Fh AL who defined it by FR Hk, sree- 
dom from all deception. After him, $4 {eh HE. 
said that it meant 不 息 ， ceaselessness. Then, 


one of the Ch‘ing called it Sreedom 
Jrom all moral error ; and finally, Choo He added 
to this the positive element of it i. truth and 


reality, on which the definition of 3H} was com- 


plete.’ Remusat calls it 一 ia perfection, and ‘la 
ae morale’ Intorcetta and his friends 

I it—vera ‘solidaque perfectio. Simplicity or 
singleness of soul seems to be what is chiefly 
intended by the term ;—the disposition to, and 
capacity 0°, what is good, without any deterio- 
rating elum> ont, with no defect of intelligence, or 
-intromiss:o.1 of selfish thoughts. This belongs 


to Heaven, to Heaven and Earth, and to the | their material 


sage. Men, not naturally sages, may, by cul- 
tivating the intelligence of what is good, raise 
themselves to this elevation. and carry 
us back to the first chapter, but the terms 
have a different force, and the longer I dwell 
upon it, the more am I satisfied with Choo He's 


pronouncement in his 2h. , that 性 is here 


A 
性 之 ， 《possessing from nature,’ and 2 = fh 
之 ， ‘learning it,’ and therefore I have trans- 


lated 99 2% by—tis to be ascribed to.’ When, 
however, he makes a difference in the connec- 
tion between the parts of the two clauses— yp 


则 明 RR 明 AU DRA and explaine— Aye 
BH. YU TY 3 


cerity is invariably intelligent, and intelligence 
may arrive at sincerity,’ this is not dealing fair- 
ly with his text. 

Here, at the outset, I may observe that, in this 
portion of the Work, there are specially the three 
following dogmas, which are more than qucs- 
tionable: :一 18b That there are some men—sages 
—naturally in a state of moral perfection ; 2d, 
That the same moral perfection is attainable by 
others, in whom its development is impeded by 
organization, and the influence of 


RA KS BY PE PE 


能 则 性 , 性 , aie 
能 则 其 
能 柱 


AAA 


development to his nature. Able to give its full development to his 


own nature, he can do the same to the nature of other men. 


Able 


to give its full development to the nature of other men, he can give 
their full development to the natures of animals and things. Able 
to give their full development to the natures of creatures and things, 
he can assist the transforming and nourishing powers of Heaven and 
Earth. Able to assist the transforming and nourishing powers of 
Heaven and Earth, he may with Heaven and Earth form a ternion. 


external things; and 3d, That the understand- 
ing of what is good will certainly lead to such 
moral perfection. 

22, THE RESULTS OF SINCERITY; AND HOW THE 
POSSESSOR OF IT FORMS A TERNION WITH HEa- 


ven AND Earta. On 天 下 至 Be Choo He 
says that it denotes ‘the reality of the virtue of 
the sage, to which there is nothing in the world 
that can be added.’ This is correct, and if we 
were to render— It is only the most sincere man 
under heaven,’ the translation would be wrong. 
# means simply ‘to exhaust,’ but, by what 
processes and in what way, the character tells 
us nothing about. The ‘giving full develop- 
ment to his nature,’ however, may be understood 
with Maou, as==‘ pursuing THE PATH in accord- 
ance with his nature, so that what Heaven has 
conferred on him is displayed without short- 
coming or let.” The ‘giving its development 
to the nature of other men’ indicates the sage’s 
helping them, by his example and lessons, to 
perfect themselves. ‘His exhausting the nature 
of things,’ i. ¢., of all other beings, animate and 
inanimate, is, acc, to Choo He, ‘knowing them 
completely, and dealing with them correctly,’ 
“so,’ add the paraphrasts, ‘that he secures their 
prosperous increase and development according 
to their nature. Here, however, a Buddhist idea 
appears in Choo He's paseo a He says: 
—‘The nature of other men and things (=ani- 
mals) is the same with my nature," which, it 
is observed in Maow’s work, is the same with 
the Buddhist sentiment, that ‘a dog has the 
nature of Buddha,’ and with that of the philo- 
sopher Kaou, that ‘a dog’s nature is the same 


as aman’s.” Maou himself illustrates the ‘ex- 
hausting the nature of things,’ by reference to 
the Shoo-king 1V. iii. 2, where we are told that 
under the first sovereigns of the Hea dynasty, 
‘the mountains and rivers, all enjoyed tranquil- 
lity, and the birds and beasts, the fishes and 
tortoises, all realized the happiness of their 
nature.’ It is thus that the sage ‘assists Heaven 
and Earth.’ K‘ang-shing, indeed, explains this 
by saying:—‘The sage, receiving Heaven's 
appointment to the imperial throne, extends 
every where a happy tranquillity.’ Evidently 
there is a reference in the language to the 


mystical paragraph in the 1st chapter— 


中 
Fa KH ir Fa BA te: “Her 


ven and Earth’ take the place here of the sin- 
gle term— Heaven,’ in ch. xx. par, 18. On thie 
Ying-t& observes :一 It is said above, sincerity ts 
the way of Heaven, and here mention is mado 
also of Earth. The reason is, that the reference 
above, was to the principle of sincerity in ita 
spiritual and mysterious origin, and thence the 
expression simple,—The way of Heaven; but 
here we have the transformation and nourishing 
seen in the production of things, and hence 
Earth is associated with Heaven.’ This is not 
very intelligible, but it is to bring out the idea of 
a ternion, that the great, supreme, ruling, Power 
is thus dualized. is ‘a file of three,’ and I 
employ ‘ternion,’ to express the idea, just as we 
use ‘quaternion,’ for a file of four, What is it but 
blasphemy, thus to file man with the supreme 
Power? 
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Cuarter XXIII. Next to the above is he who cultivates to the 
utmost the shoots of goodness in him. From those he can attain 
to the possession of sincerity. This sincerity becomes apparent. 
From being apparent, it becomes manifest. From being manifest, 
it becomes brilliant. Brilliant, it affects others. Affecting others, 
they are changed by it. Changed by it, they are transformed. It 
is only he who is possessed of the most complete sincerity that can 
exist under heaven, who can transform. 

Cuarrer XXIV. It is characteristic of the most entire sincerity 
to be able to foreknow. When a nation or family is about to flourish, 
there are sure to be happy omens; and when it is about to perish, 
there are sure to be unlucky omens, Such events are seen in the 
milfoil and tortoise, and affect the movements of the four limbs. 


23. Tne WAY OP MAN;—THE DEVELOPMENT | would show itself, and it will travel round the 
OF PERFECT SINCERITY IN THOSE NOT NATURAL- | stone, and come out crookedly at its side.’ So it is 


4 with the good nature, whose free development 
Ly rossessep or 17. “H 次 ‘the next,’ or | : & ¥ : 1 
=N ? = is repressed. It shows itself in shoots, but if 


‘his next,’ referring to the 自 ak 明 者 ， they be cultivated and improved, a moral con- 
; ; dition and influence may be attained, equal to 

of ch. xxi. ith is defined by Choo He—— | that of the sage. 

tha: ‘one half,’ ‘a part’ K‘ang-shing explains 


‘THAT ENTIRE SINCERITY CAN FOREKNOW, 
aye 
:四 is the quality in the abstract, 
it by 小 小 之 事 ， ‘very small matters.” ES < if 1 7 > 
Maou defines it by Be. ‘a corner,’ and refers 





while idk at the end, is the entirely sincera 
individual,—the sage, by nature, or by attain- 


to Ana, VIL. viii, Shh ean 喝 不 y= ment. mel i: ‘lucky omens.’ In the dict. 
反 ， as a sentiment analogous to the one in 致 it is used to define Wil WE may be used 
曲 . There is difficulty about the term, It | also of inauspicious omens, but here it cannot 
properly means ‘crooked,’ and with a bad applica- embrace such, Distinguishing between the two 
tion, like {fig often signities ‘deflection from what | terms' Ying-th aye that unusual appearances 
is straight and right.’ Yet it cannot have a bad of things existing in a country are ire and FE- 
meaning here, for if it have, the phrase— | pearances of things new are iis: WK BF aro 
致 th. will be, in the connection, unintelligi- ‘unlucky omens,’ the former being spoken of 
bie. One writer uses this comparison :—‘ Puta | ‘prodigies of plants, and of strangely dressed 
steue on a bamboo shoot, or where the shoot | boys singing ballads,’ and the latter of prodi- 
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When calamity or happiness is about to come, the good shall cer- 
tainly be foreknown by him, and the evil also. Therefore the in- 
dividual possessed of the most complete sincerity is like a spirit. 

Cuarten XXV. 1. Sincerity is that whereby self-completion is 
effected, and i’s way is that by which man must direct himself. 

2. Sincerity is the end and beginning of things; without sincerity’ 
there would be nothing. On this account, the superior man regards 
the attainment of sincerity as the most exccllent thing. 

3. The possessor of sincerity does not merely accomplish the 
self-completion of himself. With this quality he completes other men 
and things also, The completing himself shows his perfect virtue. 


gious animals, The subject of the verbs i 1 All the commen. of the Sung school say, that 
and 动 is the events, not the omens. For the ak is here 天 命 之 性 ， ‘the Heaven-con- 


milfoil and tortoise, see the Yih-king, App. 1. x1. | ferred nature,’ and that 34 is Bate Zia. 
They are there called mh Wy. ‘spiritual things.’ | ‘the path which is in accordance with the na- 


Divination by the milfoil was called 4h + that | ture” They are probably correct, but the diffi- 
$ : culty comes when we go on with this view of 


ak to the next par. 2. I translate the expan- 


. 3 Tee 4 aa ‘Buh sion of this in the A a All that fill up 
king， = et nv ams a0): 四 月 时 ， four | the space between heaven and earth are things 
limbs,’ are hy K‘ang-shing interpreted of the 


a . 。 

feet of the tortoise, cach foot being peculiarly ( 物 )， They end and they begin again; they 
appropriate to divination in a particular season. | begin and proceed to an end; every change be- 
Choo He interprets them of the four limbs of | ing accomplished by sincerity, and every phe- 
the human body, 加 wh must be left ag in- | 2omenon having sincerity unceasingly in it, So 


definite in the translation as it is in the text.— | far as the mind of man A 之 AN is con- 
Yhe whole chapter is eminently absurd, and | cerned, if there be not sincerity, then every 
gives a character of ridiculousness to all the | movement of itis vain and false How can an 
Thagniloquent teaching about ‘entire sincerity.” | unreal mind accomplish real things? Although 
The toreknowledge attributed to the sage,—the | it may do something, that is simply equivalent 
mate of Heaven,—is only a guessing by means | to nothing. Therefore the superior man searches 
of augury, sorcery, and other follies. ont the source of sincerity, and examines the 

25. How ero stscertry comes 8ELF-COM- | evil of insincerity, chooses what is good, and 
PLETION, AND THE COMPELEIION OF OTHERS AND | firmly holds it fast, so seeking to arrive at the 
or THINGS. I have had difficulty in translating | place of truth and reality.” Maou's explanation 
this chapter, because it is ditticult to under- | is:—‘Now, since the reason why the sincerity of 
stand it, We wish that we had the writer be- | spiritual beings is so incapable of being repress- 
ture us to question him; but it we had, it is not | ed, and why they foreknow, is because they enter 
likely that he would be able to afford us much | into things, and there is nothing without them: 
satistaction, Persnaded that what he denom- | —shall there be anything which is without the 
inales siueority js a figment, we may not won- | entircly sincere man, whoieasa spirit?’ [have 
der at the extravagance of its predicates. 1. | given these specimens of commentary, that the 


by the tortoise was called [Y. They were 
used from the highest antiquity. See the Shoo- 
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The completing other men and things shows his knowledge. Both these 
are virtues belonging to the nature, and ds is the way by which a 
union is effected of the external and internal. Therefore, whenever 
he—the entirely sincere man—employs them,—that ts, these virtues,— 
their action will be vight. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 1. Hence to entire sincerity there belongs 
ceasclesssness. . 

2. Not ceasing, it continues long. Continuing long, it evidences 
itself. 

3. Evidencing itself, it reaches far. Reaching far, it becomes 
Jarge and substantial. Large and substantial, it becomes high and 
brilliant. 

4, Large and substantial;—this is how it contains all things. 
High and brilliant ;—this is how it overspreads all things. Reach- 
ing far and continuing long ;—this is how it perfects all things. 

5. So large and substantial, the individual possessing it is the co- 
equal of Earth. So high and brilliant, it makes him the coequal of 
Heaven. So far-reaching and long-continuing, it makes him infinite. 
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reader may, if he can, by means of them, gather 26. A PARALLEL BETWEEN THE SAGE POR- 
some apprehensible meaning from the text. 3. | SEssED OF ENTIRE SINCERITY, AND HeAVEN AND 


Thave translated iy by—‘complete other men | EARTH, SHOWING THAT THE SAME QUALITIES 


2 BELONG To THEM. The first six parr, show the 
and things also,’ with a reference to the account pe 


4 . reese! én way of the sage; the next three show the,way 
of the achievements of sincerity, in ch. xxii. On | of Heaven and Earth; and the last brings the 


性 之 德 也 ， 合 处 内 之 道 也 ， the | two ways together, in their essential nature, in 


; : a passaye from the She-king. ‘The doctrine of 
H Fi paraphrases:—‘Now both this perfect | the chapter is liable to the criticisms which have 


virtue and knowledge are virtues certainly and | been made on the 22dch, And, moreover, there 
originally belonging to our nature, to be referred | js in it a sad confusion of the visible heavens 


for their bestowment to Heaven ;—what distinc- . : . 
tion is there in them of external and internal?’ and earth with the immaterial power and ros- 


—All this, so far as I can see, is but veiling | son which govern them; in a word, with God 
ignorance by words without. knowledge. | 1, Because of the AX ‘hence,’ or ‘therefore,’ 
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6. Such being its nature, without any display, it becomes mani- 
fested ; without any movement, it produces changes ; and without 
any effort, it accomplishes its ends. 

7. The way of Heaven and Earth may be completely declared 
in one sentence —They are without any doubleness, and so they 
produce things in a manner that is unfathomable. 

8. The way of Heaven and Earth is large and substantial, high 
and brilliant, far-reaching and long-enduring. 

9. The heaven now before us is only this bright shining spot; 
but when viewed in its inexhaustible extent, the sun, moon, stars, 
and constellations of the zodiac, are suspended in it, and all things 
are overspread by it. The earth before us is but a handful of 
soil; but when regarded in its breadth and thickness, it sustains 


Choo He is condemned by recent writers for 
making a new chapter to commence here. Yet 
the inatter is sufficiently distinct from that of 
the preceding one, Where the 故 takes hold of 
the text above, however, it is not casy to discover, 
‘The gloss in the says that it indicates 
neonelusion from all the preceding predicates 
about sincerity, 至 aK is to be understood, 


now in the abstract, and now in the concrete. 
But the 6th paragraph seems to be the place 


to bring out the personal idea, as I have done, 
TE SE. ‘without bounds,’=our iafinite, Surely 
it is strange—passing strange—to apply that 
term in the description of any created being. 
7. What I said was the prime idea in an viz., 
* simplicity,’ ‘singleness of soul,’ is very conspi- 


cuous here, 其 篇 Hy 不 款 一 篇 is the 


subst. verb, It surprises us, however, to find 
Heaven and Earth called * things, at the same time 
that they are represented as by their entire sin- 
cerity producing all things, 9, ‘This par. is said 


to illustrate the unfathomableness of Heaven 
and Earth in producing things, showing how 
it springs from their sincerity, or freedom from 
doubleness. I have already observed how it is 
only the material heavens and earth which are 
presented to us, And not only so:—we have 
mountains, seas, and rivers, set forth as acting 
with the same unfathomableness as those entire 


bodies and powers. ‘The 每 says on this: 


— The hills and waters are what Heaven and 
Earth produce, and that they should yet be able 
themselves to produce other things, shows still 
more how Heaven and Earth, in the producing 
of things, are unfathomable.” The confusion 
and error in such representations are very 


lamentable. ‘The use of 2% in the several 


clauses here perplexes the student. On bas 
2, Choo Me says— =] 圭一 

要 之 多 其 
br in =i 之 ， ‘This is speaking of it 一 hea- 
ven—‘as it appears in one point.’ In the HAF 


att: in foc., there is an attempt to make this 
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mountains like the Hwa and the Yoh, without feeling their weight, 
and contains the rivers and seas, without their leaking away. The 
mountain now before us appears only a stone ; but when contem- 
plated in all the vastness of its size, we sce how the grass and trees 
are produced on it, and birds and beasts dwell on it, and precious 
things which men treasure up are found on it. The water now 
before us appears but a ladleful; yet extending our view to its 
unfathomable depths, the largest ‘tortoises, iguanas, iguanadons, 
dragons, fishes, and turtles, are “produced i in ‘them, articles of value 
and sources of w ealth abound i in them. 

10. It is said in the Book of Poetry, “The ordinances of Heaven, 
how profound are they and unceasing!” The meaning is, that it is 
thus that Heaven is Heaven. And again, “ How illustrious was it, the 
singleness of the virtue of king Wan!” indicating that it was thus 
that king Wan was what he was. Singleness likewise is unceasing. 


out by a Ty of 多 多 :一 乡 Zt} th, 3 = 


少 许 耳 ,: 多 is overplus, meaning a small 
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,一 there are five peaks, or Fh. worship- 


ped in China, the western one of which is called 


overplus.’ H 月 Fi 上 搬 , 一 omp. the Shoo- 
king, I. 3. In that pass as well as here, many 
take as meaning the planets, but we need 


not depart from the meaning of ‘stars’ gene- 
rally. Ke is applied variously, but used along 


with the other terms, it denotes the conjunc- 
tions of the sun and moon, which divide the 
circumference of the heavens into twelve parts, 


ae (low. 3d tone) HR. Here, however, we 


are to understand by each term a particular 
See the 46 3B and Fp Ay at 
in loc. In the Sf ae. the Yellow river, and 
that only, is understood by 河 ， but both it and 


iE must be taken generally. 
lower Ist tone, is in the dict., with ref, to this 


mountain. 


read kenen, 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


2. Like overflowing water, it se 


1. How great is the path proper to the sage! 


nds forth and nourishes all things, 


and rises up to the height of heaven. 


3. 


All complete is its greatness! 


It embraces the three hun- 


dred rules of ceremony, and the three thousand rules of demeanour. 


4. 


5. 


It waits for the proper man, 
Hence it is said, ‘Only by perfect virtue can the perfect 


and then it is trodden. 


path, in all its courses, be made a fact.” 
6. Therefore, the superior man honours his virtuous nature, and 
maintains constant inquiry and study, seeking to carry it out to its 


passage, defined by 区 ， 4a place,” ‘a small 


plot.’ In the 中 良 at 量 is defined as 


: ih 之 元 ‘the first-produced of the 


chelonia 了 iti as ie i 之 k ‘the chief 


of scaly animals;’ as being a ‘kind of Fifi ; 


HUF as being ‘a kind of ht while the tt 


‘has scales like a fish, feet like a dragon, and is 
related to the fil’ By Fi are intended pearls 


and valuable shells; by ; fish, salt, &c. 10. 
Sce the She-king, IV. i. Bk, I, Ode. I. st. 1, The 
attributes of the ordinances of Heaven, and the 
virtue of king Win, are here set forth, as sub- 
stantially the same. ='‘fine and pure,’ 


“unmixed.” The dict. gives it the distinct 
meaning of ‘ceaselessness,’ quoting the last 


clause here, fj OR 不 已 ， as if it were de- 


finition, and not description. 

27. THE GLORIOUS PATH OF THE SAGE; AND 
HOW THE SUPERIOR MAN ENDEAVOURS TO ATTAIN 
tort. The chapter thus divides itself into two 
parts, one containing five parr., descriptive of 
the im 人 ， or sage, and the other two, des- 


criptive of the , or superior man, which 
two appellations are to be here distinguished. 
1. ‘This par.,’ says Choo He, ‘embraces the two 
that follow.’ They are, indeed, to be taken as 


exegetical of it. a, it is said, is here, as every 


where else in the work (see the 527+. in loc.), 


‘the path which isin ace, with the nature’ The 
student tries to believe so, and goes on to par. 
2, when the predicate about the nourishing of 


all things puzzles and confounds him. 2. bit 
is not here the adverb, but= 至 ， ‘reaching to.’ 


3. By a th: we are to understand the great- 
er and more general principles of propriety, 


‘such,’ says the thi & “as capping, marriage, 
mourning, and sacrifice ;} and by 威 ff are 
intended all the minuter observances of those. 


The former are also 经 hice Pict 和 经， and 正 
经 ; the latter, Hh a. and 动 ite: See the 


, in loc. 300 and 3000 are round num- 
bers. Reference is made to these rules and their 
minutiw, to show how, in every one of them, 
as proceeding from the sage, there is a principle, 
to be referred to the Heaven-given nature. 
Comp. ch. xx, 2. In ‘ Confucius Sinarum Philoso- 
phus,’ it is suggested that there may be here a 
prophecy of the Saviour, and that the writer 
may have been ‘under the influence of that 
spirit, by whose moving the Sibyls formerly 
prophesied of Christ.’ There is nothing in the 


text to justify such a thonght. 5. HE. ‘to con- 
geal ;’ then,= JX, ‘to complete,’ and 定 ， ‘to 
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breadth and greatness, so as to omit none of the more exquisite and 
minute points which it embraces, and to raise it to its greatest 
height and brilliancy, so as to pursue the course of the Mean. He 
cherishes his old knowledge, and is continually acquiring new. He 
exerts an honest, generous, earnestness, in the esteem and practice 
of all propriety. 

_ 7. Thus, when occupying a high situation, he is not proud, and 
in a low situation, he is not insubordinate. When the kingdom is 
well-governed, he is sure by his words to rise; and when it is ill- 
governed, he is sure by his silence to command forbearance to him- 
self. Is not this what we find in the Book of Poetry,—“ Intelligent: 
is he and prudent, and so preserves his person ?” 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 1. The Master said, “Let a man who is ig- 
norant be fond of using his own judgment; let a man without rank 
be fond of assuming a directing power to himself; let a man who is 
living in the present age go back to the ways of antiquity ;—on the 
persons of all who act thus calamities will be sure to come.” 


fix". The whole par. is merely a repetition of 
the prec. one, in other words. 6. 道 in both 


28. AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE SENTENCE IN 
THE LAST CHAPTER—‘ IN A LOW SITUATION HE 18 
NOT INSUBORDINATE.’ There does seem to be a 


cases here,= FAY, ‘to proceed from,’ or ‘by.’ It is 


sail correctly, that 首 4iJ 是 一 FY BAAS. 
‘the first sentence, — PG 德 性 而 道 间 


&., is the brains of the whole paragraph.’ ia 


页面 知 新 一 See Ana. IL, x1. 7. This de- 
scribes the superior man, largely successful in 
pursuing the conrse indicated in the prec. par. 

. BF F].~See the She-king, ILI. 
工 st. 5. . 


connection of the kind thus indicated between 
this chapter and the last, but the principal ob- 
ject of what is said here, is to prepare the way 
for the eulogium of Confucius below,—the eulo- 
gium of him, a sage without the throne. J. The 
different clauses here may be understood gene- 
rally, but they have a special reference to the 
general scope of the chapter. Three things are 
required to give law to the empire: virtue (in- 
cluding intelligence); rank; and the right time. 
Fs] is he who wants the virtue ; is he who 
wants the rank; and the last clause describes 
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To no one but the emperor does it belong to order cere: 


monies, to fix the measures, and to determine the characters. 


Now, over the empire, carriages have all wheels of the same 


size; all writing is with the same characters; and for conduct there 


are the same rules. 
4, 


virtue, he may not dare to make 


One may occupy the throne, but if he have not the proper 


ceremonies or music. 


One may 


have the virtue, but if he do not occupy the throne, he may not pre- 
sume to make ceremonies or music. 
5. The Master said, “I may describe the ceremonies of the Hea 


dynasty, but Ke cannot sufficiently attest my words. I have learned 
the ceremonies of the Yin dynasty, and in Sung they still continue. 
I have learned the ceremonies of Chow, which are now used, and I 


follow Chow.” 


the absence of the right time.—In this last 
clause, there would seem to be a sentiment, 
which should have given course in China to the 
doctrine of Progress, 2. This, and the two 
next parr. are understood to be the words of 
‘I'sze-sze, illustrating the prec. declarations 

of Confucius. We have here the imperial | 
prerogatives, which might not be usurped. j 
‘Ceremonies’ are the rules regulating religion | 
and society ; ‘the measures’ are the prescribed 
forms aud dimensions of buildings, carriages, 


clothes, &c.; is said by Choo He, after 
K‘ang-shing, to be = 名 ， ‘the names of the 


characters.’ But 廊 is properly the form of 
the character, representing, in the original char- 
acters of the language, the 
object denoted. ‘The character and name toge- 
ther are styled Fi aud Ap is the name ap- 





, or figure of the 





propriate to many characters, written or printed. 
a> in the text, must denote both the form and 


sound of the character. fae ‘to discuss,’ and 


; ‘to exumine,’ but implying, in each case, 
the consequent ordering and settling. ‘There 
isa long and eculogistic note here, in * Conficius 
Sinarum Philosophus, on the admirable unitor- 
mity secured by these prerogatives throughout 
the Chinese empire. It was natural for Roman 
Catholic writers, to regard Chinese uniformity 
with sympathy. But the value, or, rather, no 
value, of such a system in its formative influence 
on the characters and institutions of nen may 
be judged, both in the empire of China, and in 


the church of Rome. 3. A, ‘now,’ is said 
with reference to the time of Tsze-sze. The 


par. is intended to account for Confucius’ not 
giving law to the empire. It was not the time, 
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Cuapren XXIX. 1. who attains to the sovereignty of the 
empire, having those three important things, shall be able to effect 
that there shall be few errors under his government, 

2. However excellent may have been the regulations of those 
of former times, they cannot ‘be attested, Not being attested, they 
cannot command credence, and not being credited, the people would 
not follow them. However excellent might be the revulations made 
by one in an inferior situation, he is not in a position to be honour- 
ed. Unhonoured, he cannot command credence, and not being 
credited, the people would not follow his rules. 

3. Therefore the institutions of the Ruler are rooted in his own 
character and conduct, and sufficient attestation of them is given by 
the masses of the people. He examines them by comparison with 
those of the three kings, and finds them without mistake, He sets 


which we have seen, in the notes on the last ch., 
to be necessary to one who would give law to 
the empire, Maou mentions this view, indicat- 


ing his own approval of it, is used as 4 


, ‘the rut of awheel.’ 4. jj 4 ;—but we 
must understand also ‘the measures,’ and ‘char- 
acters,’ in par. 2. This pur, would seem to 
reduce most emperors to the condition of rois 


Jaineants, 5, See the Ava, UI. ix., xiv, which verb, ‘to make few.’ —' Le shall be able to effect 
chapters are quoted here ; but in regard to what | that there shall be few errors,’ i, ¢., few errors 


is said of Sung, with an important variation. 
The par. illustrates how Confucius himself Fy 


» 不 4H. ‘occupied a low station, without 
being insubordinate.’ 

29. AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE SENTENCR IN 
TUE XXVUTH CHAPTER-— WHEN HE OCCUPIES 4 
HIGH SITUATIONS, HE I8 NOT PROUD ;” OR RATHER, 


among his officers and people. 2. By 上 二 


者 and 下 司 者 ， K‘ang-shing understands 


‘sovereign’ and ‘ininister,’ in which, again, we 
must pronounce him wrong. The translation 
follows the interpr. of Choo He, it being under- 
stood that the subject of the par, is the regula- 


THE SAGE AND HIS INSTITUTIONS SEEN IN THEIR 
BFFECT AND Issus. 1, Different opinions have 
obtained as to what is intended by the 一 
‘three important things.’ K*ang-shing says they 


are 一 王 Zz ita: ‘the ceremonies of the 


three kings,’ i. ¢., the founders of the three dy- 
nasties, Hea, Yin, and Chow. This view we may 
safely reject. Choo He makes them to be the 
inperial prerogatives, mentioned in the last 
chapter, par. 2. This view may, possibly, be 
correct. But 1 incline to the view of the com- 
mentator Luh (BE FR. of the ‘T'ang dynasty, 


hat they refer to the virtue, station, and time, 





tions to be followed by the people. LBS 


having a reference both to (ime and to rank, 


下 ia 者 must haye the same, ‘hus there 


isinitan allusion to Confucius, and the way is 
still further prepared for his eulogium. 3. By 


君子 js intended the ze 天 下 者 in par, 


1,—the emperor-sage. By 道 must be intended 
all his institutions and regulations, ‘ Attesta- 
tion of them is given by the misses of the peo- 
ple; ie. the people believe in such a ruler, 
and follow his regulations, thus attesting their 
adaptation to the general requirements of hu- 
manity.- ‘The three kings,’ as nientivned above, 
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them up before heaven and mm es finds nothing in them con- 
trary to their mode of operation. He presents himself with thein 
before spiritual beings, and no doubts about them arise. He is pre- 
pared to wait for the rise of a sage, a hundred ages after, and has 
no misgivings. 

4. His presenting himself with his institutions before spiritual 
beings, without any doubts about them arising, shows that he knows 
Heaven. — His being prepared, without any misgivings, to wait for 
the rise of a sage a hundred ages after, shows that he knows men. 

5. Such being the case, the movements of such a ruler, a/ustrat- 
ing his institutions, coustitute an example to the empire for ages. 
His acts are for ages a law to the empire. His words are for ages 
a lesson to the empire. Those who are far from him, look longingly 
for him; and those who are near him, are never wearied with him. 

6. It is said in the Book of Poetry,— Not disliked there, not 
tired of here, from day to day and night to night, will they per- 


are the founders of the three dynasties, viz., the | gencral trial of a sovereign’s institutions by the 
great Yu, Teang, the Completer, and Wain and | 


Woo, who are so often ey together, and | 


=i 

read in the low. 3d tone. 上 “hardly know what 
to make of att a 天 Hh. Choo, in his at 
Afi ore Ie Fe Sh a 
Ft. ny fd : > | 
PF LE PAI, itn et SSF HH 
‘Heaven and Earth here simply mean right 
reason. ‘The meaning is—I set up my institutions 
here, and there is nothing in them contradic- 
tory to right reason. This, of course, is ex- 
pliining the text away. But who can do any- | 


thing better with it? I interpret A a HY, | | 


jul. with ref. to sacrificial institutions, or the 


spoken of as one. » and should be | 


| the various spirits whom he worships, 


efficacy of his sacrifice, in being responded to by 
This is 
the view of a Ho He-chen (fay iid, Hf). and 


is preferable to any other I have met with. 


TERE J il FR compare 


Mencius, LU. Pt. 1. ii. 17. 
IV. i. Bk. IL ou ILI. st. 2. 


to quote that ode here, however, for it is only 
praising the feudal princes of Chow. 在 $i. 


Bad means their own States ; and 在 it. 
‘here,’ is the imperial court of Chow. For St. 
the She-king has 3a 


6. See the She-king, 
It isa great descent 
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petuate their praise.” Never has there been a ruler, who did not 
realize this description, that obtained an early renown throughout 
the empire. 

CIIAPTER XXX. 1. Chung-ne handed down the doctrines of 
Yaou and Shun, as if they had ‘been his ancestors, and elegantly dis- 
played the regulations of Wan and Woo, taking them as his model. 
Above, he harmonized with the times of heaven, and below, he was 
conformed to the water and land. 

2. He may be compared to heaven and earth, in their support- 
ing and containing, their overshadowing and curtaining, all things. 
He may be compared to the four seasons in their alternating pro- 
gress, and to the sun and moon in their successive shining. 

3. All things are nourished together without their injuring one 
another. The « courses of the seasons, and of the sun and moon, are 
pursued without any collision among them. The smaller energies 


30. Tue EULOGIUN or Coxructvs, a8 THE | were very remote. Was not the true reason 


BEAU-IDEAL OF THE PERFECTLY SINCERE MAN, 
THE SAGE, MAKING A TERNION WITH HEAVEN 


axp Eartn. 1. 4ift Fe —See ch. ii, The va- 


rious predicates here are explained by K‘ang- | 


shing, and Ying-t with reference to the ‘ Spring 


and Autumn,’ making them descriptive of it, | 


but such a view will not stand examination. 


In translating the two first clauses, I have fol- | 


Bi, who says: — jill i 


lowed the editor of the 


ae VA Femi Win ABM <a 
者 , A Fay Be HE 10 the Heh 


Rij ‘hay is observed that in what he handed 
down, fucius began with Yaou and Shun, 


because the times of Fuh-he and Shin-nung 


| this, that he knew of nothing in China more 
| remote than Yaou and Shun? By ‘the times 
| of heaven’ are denoted the ceaseless regular 
movement, which appears to belong to the 
heavens; and by the ‘water and the land,’ 
we are to understand the earth, in contradistinc- 
| tion from heaven, supposed to be fixed and un- 
moveable, 律 ， ‘astatute,’ “alawi here used 


| asa verb, ‘to take as a law.’ , ‘to 
follow,’ ‘to accord with.’ The scope of the par. 
is, that the qualities of former sages, of Heaven, 
and of Earth, were all concentrated in Con- 


fucius. 2. Irfs—read as, and = BE. ge, 


| read tah =, ‘successively,’ ‘ alternatingly.” 
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lets eo 


are like river currents ; the greater cnergies are seen in 人 trans- 
formations, It is this which makes heaven and earth so great. 
CHAPTER XXXI_ 1. It is only he, possessed of all sagely quali- 
ties that can exist under heayen, who shows himself quick in appre- 
hension, clear in discernment, of far-reaching intelligence, and, 
all- embracing knowledge, fitted to exercise rule ; magnanimous 
generous, benign, and nild， fitted to exercise forbearance ; impul- 
sive, energetic, firm, and enduring, fitted to maintain a firm hold; 
self: adjusted, graye, never swerving from the Mean, and correct, 
fitted to command reverence ; accomplished, distinctive, concentra- 


tive, and searching, fitted to exercise discrimination. 
2° All- embracing i is he and vast, deep and active as a fountain, 
sending forth in their due seasons his virtues. 


“This describes,’ says Choo He, ‘the virtue of 
the sage.” 3.) The wonderful and mysterious 
course of nature, or—as the Chinese conceive,— 
of the operations of Heaven and Earth, are des- 
cribed to illustrate the previous comparison of 
Confucius. 

31. Tax eviociom os Coxrucis CONTINXU- 
Ep. Choo He says that this chapter is an ex- 
pansion of the clause in the last paragr. of the 
‘preceding,— The smaller ene rygies are like river 
currents,’ Even if it be so, it will still have 
reference to Confucius, the subject of the preced- 
ing chapter. K‘ang-shing's account of the first 


nrc Fi Ss A 
ai 天 下 也 , 著 伤 孔子 有 其 


其 命 . ‘It describes how no jake 
ewe 

who has not virtue such aa this, can rule the 
empire, being a lamentation over the fact that 
while Confucius had the virtue, he did not have | 


the appointment ;' that is, of Heaven, to occupy 
the throne. 


| i, —YWRS 3 A A FE. ‘the approach 


Maou’s account of the whole chap- | of the honourable to the mean is called fin.’ 


and Earth, in the manner here described.” Con- 
sidering the whole chapter to be thua descrip- 
tive of Confucius, I was inclined to translate in 
the past tense,—* It was only he, who could,’ &c. 
Still the author has expressed himself so in- 
definitely, that I have preferred translating the 
whole, that it may read as the description of 
the ideal man, who found, or might have found, 


his realization in Confucius. 1. Aff: 天 下 至 


HD) see ch. xxi. p23 here takes the place of 


Bk Collie translates :—‘It is only the most 


nory man,’ Remusat:—‘ Jt n'y a dans [univers 
qu'un SAINT, qui... So the Jesuits :一 Hic commem- 
oratet commendat summe 8ANCTI virtutes’ But ho- 
finess and senetity are terms which indicate the 
humble and pious conformity of buman character 
and life to the mind and will of God. The Chinese 


idea of the pay 人 is far enough from this. 


It 


ter is:—* Had it been that Chung-ne possessed | denotes the high drawing near to the low, to 


the empire, then Chung-ne was a perfect sage. 
Being a perfect sage, he would certainly have 

een able to put forth the greater energies, and 
the snallerenergies, of his virtue, so as to rule the 


World, and show hinself the voequal of Heaven | 


influence and rule, 2, 测 L— an abyss, a 


spring,’ equal, acc. to Choo He, to— Oe iy 


有 As * still and deep, and haying a root.” 时 
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3. All-embracing and vast, he is like heaven. Deep and active 
as a fountain, he is like the abyss. He is seen, and the people all 
reverence him; he speaks, and the people all believe him; he acts, 
and the people all are pleased with him. Therefore his fame over- 
spreads the Middle kingdom, and extends to all barbarous tribes. 
Wherever ships and carriages reach; wherever the strength of man 
penetrates; wherever the heavens overshadow and the earth sustains; 
wherever the sun and moon shine; wherever frosts and dews fall:— 
all who have blood and breath unfeignedly honour and love him. 
Hence it is said,—‘ He is the equal of Heaven.” 


CHAFTER XXXII. 1. It is only the individual possessed of the 
most entire sincerity that can exist under heaven, who can adjust 


出 Pal ‘always,'—or, in season-—‘ puts them 
forth,’ the 之 ， ‘them,’ having reference to the 
qualities described in par.1. 3. A, ‘he is 
Been ;一 with reference, says the 4h , to‘ the 
robes and cap,’ the visibilities of the ruler. ‘He 
speaks ;’—with reference to his ‘instructions, de- 
clarations, orders.’ “He acts ;’—with reference 
to his ceremonies, music, punishments, and acts 
of government.’ 4. This par. is the glowing 
expression of grand conceptions. Sg the gen- 
eral name for the rude tribes south of the Mid- 
dle kingdom. 5h is another name for the 


5K. or rude tribes on the north. The two stand 


Be. in the 大 J. i. x. 15, a8 representa- 


tives of all barbarous tribes. [9K, read chy, 
low. 8d tone,=[ig&, ‘to fall.’ 


32. Tnx EULOGIUM or Coxrucits CoNcLUD- 
ED. ‘The chapter,’ says Cboo He, ‘expands the 
clause in the last par. of ch, xxix., that the 
greater energies are seen in mighty transforma- 
tions” The sage is here not merely equal to 
Heaven:—he is another Heaven, an indepen- 
dent being, a God. 1. and are pro- 
cesses in the manipulation of silk, the former 
denoting the first separating of the threads, and 
the latter the subsequent bringing of them to- 


gether, according to their kinds. 天 下 之 


here, like 元 AK, Ana, WL Y and like 四 | AHR. the great invariabilities of the world; 
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ankind, establish the great fun- 


damental virtues of humanity, and know the transforming and nur 
turing operations of Heaven and Earth;—shall this individual have 
any being or any thing beyond himself on which he depends ? 


2; 
abyss, how deep is he! 
3. Who can know him, but he 


Call him man in his ideal, how earnest is he! Call him an 
Call him Heaven, how vast is he! 


who is indeed quick in apprehen- 


sion, clear in discernment, of far-reaching intelligence, and all-em- 
bracing knowledge, possessing all heavenly virtue ? 
CHAPTER XXXII. 1. It is said in the Book of Poetry, “ Over 


explained of the = 道 and Ku X, in ch. 
xx. 8, 12. 下 本 一 the great 


root of the world ;’ evidently with reference to 
the same expression in ch. i. 4. 知 is taken as 


emphatic 一 有 BK EF = 非 旦 闻 A 
之 知 而 已 ,， ‘he has an intuitive apprehen- 


sion of, and agreement with, them. It is not 
that he knows them merely by hearing and see- 


ing.’ Fe FR FF fay. This is joined by 


K‘ang-shing with the next par., and he inter- 
prets it of the Master's virtue, universally af- 
fecting all men, and not partially deflected, 
reaching only to those near him or to few. 
Choo He more correctly, as it seems to me, takes 


it ashy 靠 ， ‘to depend on.’ I translate 


the expansion of the clause which is given in 
‘Confucius Sinarum Philosophus.—‘ The perfectly 
holy man of this kind therefore, since he is 
such and so great, how can it in any way be, 
that there is any thing in the whole universe, 
on which he leans, or in which he inheres, or on 
which he behooves to depend, or to be assisted 
by it in the first place, that he may afterwards 
operate?’ 2. The three clauses refer severally 


to the three in the prec. paragraph. 42 is vir- 
tuous humanity in all its dimensions and capa- 
cities, existing perfectly in the sage. Of Ha T 
do not know what to say. The old Comm. in- 
terpret the second and third clauses, as if there 


were a 如 before Vad and 天 ， against which 





Choo He reclaims, and justly. In the 
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. ‘Heaven and man are 
» 


not originally two, and man is separate from 
Heaven only by his having this body. Of their 
seeing and hearing, their thinking and revolv- 
ing, their moving and acting, men all say—/¢ 
ts from me. Every one thus brings out his 
SELF, and his smallness becomes known. But 
let the body be taken away, and all would be 
Heaven, How can the body be taken away ? 
Simply by subduing and removing that self- 
having of the ego, This is the taking it away. 
That being done, so wide and great as Heaven 
is, my mind is also so wide and great, and pro- 
duction and transformation cannot be separated 
from me. Hence it is said—How vast is his 
Heaven’ Into such wandering mazes of mys- 
terious speculation are Chinese thinkers con- 
ducted by the text:—only to be lost in them. 
As it is said, in par. 3, that only the sage can 
know the sage, we may be glad to leave him. 
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her embroidered robe she puts a plain, single garment,” intimating 
a dislike to the display of the elegance of the former. Just so, it is 
the way of the superior man to prefer the concealment of Ais virtue, 
while it daily becomes more illustrious, and it is the way of the 
mean man to seek notoriety, while he daily goes more and more to 
ruin. It is characteristic of the superior man, appearing insipid, 
yet never to produce satiety ; while showing a simple negligence, yet 
to have his accomplishments recognized; while seemingly plain, yet 
to be discriminating. He knows how what is distant lics in what is 
near. He knows where the wind proceeds from. He knows how 
what is minute becomes manifested. Such an one, we may be sure, 


will enter into virtue. 
2 


33. THe COMMENCEMENT AND THE COMPLE- 
TION OF A VirTuors COURSE。、 The chapter is 
understood to contain a summary of the whole 
Work, and to have a special relation to the first 
chapter. There, a commencement is made with 
Heaven, as the origin of our nature, in which 
are grounded the laws of virtuous conduct, 
This ends with Heaven, and exhibits the pro- 
gress of virtue, advancing step by step in man, 
till it is equal to that of High Heaven. There 
are eight citations from the Book of Poetry, 
but to make the passages suit his purpose, the 
author allegorizes them, or alters their meaning, 
at his pleasure. Origen took no more license 
with the scriptures of the old and new Testa- 
ment than Tsze-sze and even Confucius himself 
do with the Book of Poetry. 1. The first requi- 
site in the pursuit of virtue is, that the learner think 
of his own improvement, and do not act from a regard 
to others. 诗 Hi—see the She-king, I. v. Ode 


ILL. st. 1., where we read, however, KK $i 联 


It is said in the Book of Poetry, “ Although the fish sink and 
lie at the bottom, it is still quite clearly seen.” 


Therefore the supe- 


HE: aX and pa are synonyms. he (up. 34 
tone) 其 云云 is a gloss by Tsze-sze, giving 
the spirit of the passage, The ode is understood 
to express the condolence of the people, with the 
wife of the duke of Wei, worthy of, but denied, 


the affection of her husband. ay 之 道 ， 
小 人 之 道 一 道 secmsg here to correspond 


| exactly to our English way, as in the transla- 


tion. 的 然 一 the primary meaning of 的 js 
明 ， ‘bright,’ ‘displayed,’ 的 然 ， ‘displayed- 
like,’ in opp. to kj 然 ， ‘concealed-like. 知 
yi 近 , 一 "hnt is distant, is the nation to 
be governed, or the family to be regulated ; 
what is necr, is the person to be cultivated. 知 
风 之 自 ,一 the wind is the influence exerted 
upon others, the source of which is one’s own 
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rior man examines his heart, that there may be nothing wrong there, 
and that he may have no cause for dissatisfaction with himself. 
That wherein the superior man cannot be equalled is simply this,— 
his work which other men cannot see. 

3. It is said in the Book of Poetry, ‘“ Looked at in your apart- 
ment, be there free from shame, where you are exposed to the light 
of heaven.” Therefore, the superior man, even when he is not 
moving, has a feeling of reverence, and while he speaks not, he has the 
feeling of truthfulness, 

4. It is said in the Book of Poetry, “In silence is the offering 
presented, and the spirit approached to; there is not the slightest 
contention.” Therefore the superior man does not use rewards, and 
the people are stimulated to virtue. He does not show anger, and 
the people are awed more than by hatchets and battle-axes. 

5. It is said in the Book of Poetry, “ What needs no ‘display is 


virtue. 知 微 之 显 , 一 omp. ch, i, 3. 可 


id — it may be granted to such an one, Bid 
The superior man 


He, was the north-west corner of ancient apart- 
ments, the spot most secret and retired. The 
single panes, in the roofs of Chinese houses, go 
now by the name, the light of heaven leaking 


being in the sense of 许 . 2, 
in (Jig) through them, Looking at the whole 


going on to virtue, is watchful over himself, when 
he is alone. »—see the She-king, LI. iv. 
Ode VILL st. 11. The ode appears to have 
been written by some officer who was bewailing 
the disorder and misgovernment of his day. 
This is one of the comparisons which he uses ; 
一 -the people are like tish in a shallow pond, un- 
able to save themselves by diving to the bottom, 
The application of this to the superior man, 
dealing with himself, in the bottom of his soul, 
so to speak, and thereby realizing what is good 


and right, is very far-fetched, 7i4, ‘the will,’ 
is here=,Y), ‘the whole mind,’ the self. 3. 
We have here substantially the same subject as 
in the last par. The ode is the same which is 
quoted in ch. xvi. 4, and the citation is from 


the same stanza of it. 屋 da ace, to Cheo 


stanza of the ode, we must conclude that there 
is reference to the light of heaven, and the in- 
spection of spiritual beings, as specially con- 
nected with the spot intended. 4, Z'he result of 
the processes described in the two preced. parr, 


诗 FA] .—see the She-king, LV. ii, Ode II. st, 


2, where for BE we have ne {Ez read aa, 
and= 省 . The ode describes the imperial wor- 


ship of T-ang, the founder of the Shang dynasty, 
The first clause belongs to the emperor's act 
and demeanour: the second to the effect of these 
on hi§ assistants in the service. They were 


awed to reverence, and had no striving among 
themselves, The YX were anciently given 
by the emperor to a prince, as symbolic of his 
investiture with a plenipotent authority to pun- 
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virtue. All the princes imitate it.” Therefore, the superior man 
being sincere and reverential, the whole world is conducted to a state 
of happy tranquillity. 

6. It is said in the Book of Poetry, “I regard with pleasure 
your brilliant virtue, making no great display of itself in sounds and 
appearances.” The Master said, “Among the appliances to trans- 
form the people, sounds and appearances are but trivial influences. 


It is said in another ode, ‘His virtue is light as a hair.’ 
hair will admit of comparison as 如 its size. 


Still, a 
‘The doings of the 


supreme Heaven have neither sound nor smell.’—That is perfect 


virtue.” 


The above is the thirty-third chapter. 


Tsze-sze having carried his 


descriptions to the extremest point in the preceding chapters, turns 
back in this, and examines the source of his subject; and then 


ish the rebellious and refractory. The BR is 
described as a large-handled axe, eight catties 
in weight. I call it a battle axe, because it 
was with one that king Woo despatched the 


tyrant Chow. 5. The same subject continued. 


By F].—see the She-king, IV. i, Bk. 1. Ode 
IV. st. 3. But in the She-king we must trans- 
late.—'There is nothing more illustrious than 
the virtue of the sovereign, all the princes will 
follow it.’ T'sze-sze puts another meaning on 
the words, and makes them introductory to 


the next par. pi 子 must here be the 7° 
天 下 者 of ch. xxix. Thus it is that a con- 


stant shuffle of terms seems to be going on, and 
the subject before us is all at once raised to a 
higher, and inaccessible platform. 6. Virtue 


ta its highest degree and influence. ie Tei see 


the She-king, III. i. Ode VI. st.7. The ‘J’ 
is God, who announces to king Win the reasons 
why he had called him to execute his judg- 
ments, Wan's virtue, not sounded nor embla- 


zoned, might come near to the x 是 of last 


par., but Confucius fixes on the 大 to show 
its shortcoming. It had some, though not large 
exhibition. He therefore quotes again from IIL 
iii. Ode VI. st. 6, though away from the original 
intention of the words. But it does not satisfy 
him that virtue should be likened even to a 
hair, He therefore finally quotes IIL i. Ode L 
st. 7, where the imperceptible working of Hea- 
ven ( 载 = ), in producing the overthrow of 
the Yin dynasty, is set forth as without sound 
or smell. That is his highest conception of the 
nature and power of virtue. 
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again from the work of the learner, free from all selfishness, and 
watch iful over himself when he is alone, he carries out his descrip- 
tion, till by easy steps he brings it to the consummation of the 
whole empire tranquillized by simple and sincere reverentialness. 

He further eulogizes its mysteriousness, till he speaks of it at last 
as without sound or smell. He here takes up the sum of his whole 
Work, and speaks of it in a compendious manner, Most deep 
and earnest was he in thus going again over his ground, admon- 


ishing and instructing men :—vhall the learner not do his utmost 
in the study of the Work? 


ey 
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INDEX 工 


OF SUBJECTS‘IN THE CONFUCIAN ANALKCTS. 


; A 


Ability, various of Conf., IX. v1. 

Able officers, eight, of Chow, XVIII. xi, 

Abroad, when a son may go, IV. xix. 

Accomplishments come after duty, L vi— 
blended with solid excellence, VI. xvi. 

Achievement of government, the great, XIII. ix. 

Acknowledgment of Conf. in estimating him- 
self, VIL. xxxii. 

Acting heedlessly, against, VII, xxvii. 

Actions should always be right, XIV. iv.—of 
Conf. were lessons and laws, X VIL. xix. 

Adaptation for government of Yen Yung, &c., 
VI. i —of Tsze-loo, &c., VI, vi. 

aia Yen Yuen’s, ,of Conf. doctrines, IX. 


Admonition of Conf, to Tsze-loo, XI. xiv, 

Advanced years, improvement difficult in, XVII. 
xxvi. 

Adversity, men are known in times of, IX. xxvii. 
dvice against useless expenditure, XI. xiii. 
ge, the vice to be guarded against in, XVI. vii. 

Ain, the chief, L. xvi. 

Aims, of Tsze-loo, Tsing-sih, &c,, XI, xxv. 

An a unity, the knowledge of, Conf. 
aim, 。 hi, 

Anarchy of Conf. time, III. v, 

Ancient rites, how Conf. cleayed to, III. xvii, 

Ancients, their slowness to speak, IY, xxii, 

Antiquity, Conf. fondness for, VII. xix.—decay 
of the monnments of, III. ix. 

Anxiety of parents, II. Yi, 一 of Conf, about the 
training of his disciples, V. ii. 

Appearances, fair, are suspicious, L iii,, & XVII. 
xvii. 

Appellations for the wife of a prince, XVI. xiv. 

Appreciation, what conduct will insure, XV, v. 

Approaches of the unlikely, readily met by 

nf., VII. xxviii. 

Approbation, Conf., of Nan Yung, XI, v. 

Aptitude of the Keun-tsze, IL. xii. 

Archery, contention in, ILL vii,—a discipline 
of virtue, ILI, xvi, 

Ardent and cautious disciples, Conf, obliged to 
be content with, XIII, xxi, 

Ardour of Tsze-loo, V. vi. 

Art of governing, XII. xiv. 

Assent without reformation, a hopeless case, 
IX. xxiii. 

Attachment to Conf. of Yen Yuen, XI. xxiii, 

Attainment, different stages of, VI. xviii. 


Attainments of Hwuy, like those of Conf., VII, 


x. 

Attributes of the true scholar, XIX. i, 

Auspicious omens, Conf, gives up hope for want 
of, LX. viii, 

er a murder, how Conf., wished to, XIV, 


B 


Bad name, the danger of a, XIX. xx, 
Barbarians, how to civilize, IX. xiii. 
Becloudings of the mind, XVII. viii, 

Bed, manner of Conf. in, X. xvi, 

— derived from studying the Odes, XVII, 


Banks, to be exercised with prudence, VI, 
xxiv.—and wisdom, XII. xxii, 

Blind, consideration of Conf. for the, XV. xli. 

Boldness, excessive of T'sze-loo, VII. x. 

Pash Conf, dissatisfaction with Hwuy’s, XI, 


Business, every man should mind his own, 
VIM, xiv,, & XIV. xxvii. 


C 


Calmness of Conf. in danger, VII, xxii, . 

Capacity of Mang Kung-ch‘d, XIV. xii, 

Capacities of the superior and inferior man, XV, 
XXXiji. 

Careful, about what things Conf, was, VII. xii, 

Carriage, Conf. at and in his, X. xvii—Conf, 
refuses to sell his, to assist a needless expen- 
diture, XI. vii 

Caution, advantages of, IV, xxiii—repentance 
avoided by, L. Xiii. 一 in 5; g, XII. iii, 
and XV. vii. 

Ceremonies and music, XI. L—end of, L. xii, 一 
impropriety in, III x. —influence of in govern- 
ment, IV. xiii—regulated according to their 
object, III. iv,—secondary and ornamental, 
ILL. viii—vain without virtue, III iii. 

Character (s), admirable, of Tsze-yu, &e., XV. 
vi.—differences in, owing to habit, XVIL. ji. 一 
different, of two dukes, XIV. xvi.—disliked 
by Conf., and T'sze-kung, XVII. xxiv.—how 
Conf. dealt with different, XI. xxi, 一 how to 
determine, II. x.—lofty, of Shun and Yu, VI, 
xviil.—or four discip es, XI xvii.—of Kung: 
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shuh Wan, XIV. xiv.—of Tan-t‘ae Méen-ming, 
VI. xii. 一 various elements of in Conf., VIL 
XXXVii. 一 what may be learnt from, 1V. xvii. 


Characteristics, of perfect virtue, XLII. xix.—of 


ten disciples, XI. ii. 

Claimed, what Conf., VIT. xxxiii. 

Classes of men, in relation to knowledge, four, 
XVI. ix.—only two whom practice cannot 
change, X VIL. iii. 

Climbing the heavens, equalling Conf. like, 
XIX, xxv, 

Common practices, some indifferent and others 
not, IX, iii. 

Communications to be proportioned to suscep- 
tibility, VI. xix. 

Comparison of Sze and Shang, XT. xv. 

Comparisons, against making, XIV. xxxi. 

Compass and vigour of mind necessary to a 
scholar, VILL. vii. 

Compassion, how a criminal-judge should cher- 
ish, XVIII. xix 

Complete man, of the, XIV. xiii—virtue, L 
xiv., and VI. xvi. 

Concealinent, not practised by Conf. with his 
disciples, VIL. xxiii, 

Concubines, difficult to treat, XVIL. xxv. 

Condemnation of Tsang Woo-chung, XIV. xv. 
一 of Conf. for secking employment, XIV, xli. 

Condition, ouly virtue adapts a man to his, IV. 


ii 
ba aed that will be everywhere appreciated, 
v 

Confidence, enjoying, necessary to serving and 
to ruling, XLX. x. 

Connate, Conf. knowledge not, VII. xix. 

Consideration, of Conf. for the blind, XV. xli.— 
a Sens, of others, recommended, XVIII. 


Ce to Tsze-new，when anxious about 
his brother, XII. v. 

Constancy of mind, importance of, XII. xxii. 

Constant Mean, the, VI. xxvii, 

Contemporarics of Conf. described, XVI. xi. 

Contention, the superior man avoids, IIT. vii. 

Contentment in poverty of ‘Tsze-loo, IX. xxvi. 
-~of Conf, with his condition, IX. xi—of the 

© officer King, XIII. viii. 

Contrast of Hwuy and Tsze, XT. xviii. 

Conversation, with Chung-kung, XII. 让 .一 with 
‘Tszeachang, XII. vi.; vii.: XX. ii. 一 with Tsze- 
kung, XIV, xviii, 一 with Tsze-loo, XIV. xiii; 
xviii—with Txze-new, XIL iii—with Yen 
Yuen, XIL i 

Countenance, the, in filial piety, L viii. 

Courage, not doing right from want of, IT. xxiv. 

Criminal judge, should cherish compassion, 
NIX, xix. 

Culpability of not reforming known faults, XV. 
XXLX, 





D 


Danger, Conf. assured in time of, IX. v. 

Dead, offices to the, L ix. 

Death, Cont. evades a question about, XI. xi. 
一 how Conf, felt Hwuy’s, XI. viii.; ix. 一 with- 
out regret, IV. viii. 

Declined, what Conf., to be reckoned, VII. 
XXXiii. 


sag at ae of former times become modern vices, 


SUBJECTS IN THE ANALECTS. 


3 
INDEX 工 


Defence, of himself by Conf., XIV. xxxvi,—of 
his own method of teaching, by Teze-hea, 
XIX xiii—of Tsze-loo, by Conf., XI. xiv. 

Degeneraty, of Conf. age, VI. xiv.—instance of, 
XV. xxv. 

Delusions, how to discover, XII. x.; xxi. 

Demeanour of Conf., X. i., to v.; xiii. 

Departure of Conf., from Loo, X VILL iv.—from 
Tse, X VILL. iii. 

Depreciation, Conf. above the reach of, XIX. 
xxiv, 

Description of himself as a learner, by Conf. 
VIL. xviii. 

Desire and ability, required in disciples, VII. 
viii. 

Development of knowledge, iL xi. 

—_— of character, owing to habit, XVIL 


Digni , necessary in a ruler, XV. xxxii. 

Discip! ples, anxiety about training, V. xxiv 

Discrimination of Conf. in rewarding officers, 
VI. iii. 一 without suspiciousness, the merit 
of, XIV. xxxiii. 

Dispersion of the musicians of Loo, XVIII. xi. 

Distinction, notoriety not, XII. xx. 

Distress, the superior man above, XV. iL 

Divine mission, Conf. assurance of a, VII. xxii.: 
IX, v, 

Doctrine of Conf. admiration of, LX. x. 

Dreams of Conf. affected by disappointments, 
VIL. v. 

Dress, rules of Conf., in regard to his, X, vi. 

Dying counsels to a man in high station, VIIL 


iv, 

Dynasties, Yin, Hea, and Chow, VIII. iv.: IIT. 
xx.—Yin and Hea, IL. ix.—Chow, &e., IIL 
xiv.—certain rules exemplified in the ancient, 
一 eight able officers of the Chow, XVUL, xi. 一 
three worthies of the Yin, XVIII. ii—the 
three, XV. xxiv. 
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Earnest student, Hwuy the, IX. xix. 
Earnestness in teaching, of Conf., LX. vii. 
Egotism, instance of freedom from, VIII. ¥. 
Eight able officers of the Chow dynasty, X VIIT. 


xi. 

Emolument, learning for, I, xviii—shameful 
to care only for, XIV. i 

End the, crowns the work, IX, xxi, 

Enjoyment, advantageous and injurious sources 
of, XVI. v. 

Equalled, Conf, cannot be, XIX. xxv. 

Error, how acknowledged by Conf., VII. xxx. 

Essential, what is, in different services. IT]. xxvi. 

Estimate, Conf. humble of himself. VII. ii.; iii.: 
IX. xv.: XIV. xxx.—of what he could do if 
employed, XIII x, 

Estimation of others, not a man’s concern, 
XIV. xxxii. 

Example, better than force, II, xx.—govern- 
ment efficient by, &c., XL. xvii. ; xviii. ; xix. ; 
—the secret of rulers’ success, XU. 
lue of, in those in high stations, VIL. ii. 

Excess and defect equally wrong, XI. xv. 

Expenditure, against useless, XT. xiii. 

External, the, may be predicated from the i ins 
ternal, XIV. v. 





Extravagant speech, hard to be made good, 


V. xxi. 


we 


INDEX I. 


F 


Fair appearances are suspicious, L iii, & XVI. 
xvii. 

Fasting, rules observed by Conf., when, X. vii. 

Father's vices, no discredit to a virtuous son, 


VL. iv. 

Faults of men, characteristic of their class, IV. 

« vii. 

Feelings, need not always be spoken, XIV. iv. 

Fidelity of his disciples, Conf. memory of, XI. ii. 

Filial piety, L xi.: IV. xix.; xx.; xxi—argu- 
ment for, LL vi.—cheerfulness in, LL viiii— 
the foundation of virtuous practice, L 证 .一 of 
Meen Taze-keen, XI. iv.—of Mang Chwang, 
XIX. xviiii—reverence in, II. viii—seen in 
care of the person, VIII. iii. 

Firmness of superior man, based on right, XV. 


xxxvi. 

Five excellent things to be honoured, XX. ii. 
—things which constitute perfect virtue, 
XVI. vi. 

Flattery of sacrificing to others’ ancestors, II, 
xxiv. 

Food, rules of Conf. about his, X. viii. 

Foreknowledge, how far possible, LL. xxiii. 

Forethought, necessity of, XV. xi. 

Formalism, against, LIT. iv. 

Former times, Conf. preference for, XI. i 

Forward youth, Cont. employment of a, XIV. 
xivii. 

Foundation of virtue, L ii. 

Four bad things, to be put away, XX. ii. 一 
classes of men in relation to knowledge, 
XVI. ix. 

Frailties from which Conf. was free, LX. iv. 

Fraternal submission, L ii. 

Friends, rule for choosing, L viii, & IX, xxiv. 
—trait of Conf. in relation to, X. xv. 

Friendship, how to maintain, V. xvi—Taze- 
chang’s virtue too high for, XIX. xvi. 

— what, advantageous and injurious, 
XVL iv, 

Frivolous talkers, against, XV. xvi. 

Funeral rites, Conf. dissatisfaction with Hwuy’s, 
XI, x —to parents, L ix. 

Furnace the, and the NS. W. Corner, of a house, 


G 


Gain, the mean man’s concern, IV. xvi. 

Generosity of Pih-e and Shuh-ts‘e, V. xxii. 

Glib-tongued, Conf. not, XIV. xxxiv. 

Glibness of tongue and beauty, esteemed by the 

, VI. xiv. 

Glossing faults, a proof of the mean man, XIX. 
viii. 

Gluttony and idleness, case of, hopeless, XVII. 
xxii. 

God, address to, XX. i 

Golden rule, expressed with negatives, V. xi.: 
XV. xxiii. 

Good fellowship of Conf., VIL. xxxi. 

Good, learning leads to, VIII. xii. 

Good man, the, XL. xix.—we must not judge a 
man to be, from his discourse, XI. xx. 

Governing, the art of, XIL. xiv.—without per- 

*‘ sgonal effort, XV. iv. 
¥ernment, good, seen from its effects, XIII. 
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xvi.—good, how only obtained, XTI. xii—may 
be conducted efficiently, how. XX. ii—moral 
in its end, XII. xviii—principles of, 工 v.— 
requisites of, XII, vii. ， 
Gradual progress of Conf. II. iv.—communi- | 
cation of his doctrine, V. xii. 
Grief, Conf. vindicates his for Hwuy, XI ix. 
Guiding principle of Conf., XVILL. viii. 


i 


Happiness of Conf. among his disciples, XI. xil. 
一 of Hwuy in poverty, VI. ix. . 

Haste, not to be desired in government, XITT. 
xvii. 

Heaven, Conf. rested in the ordering of, XIV. 
xxxviii.—knew him, Conf. thought that, XIV. 
xxxvii.—no remedy for sin against, ILI. xiii. 

Hesitating faith, Tsze-chang on, XIX. ii. 

High aim proper to a student, VI. x.—things, 
too much minding of, XIX. xv. 

Home, Conf. at, X. xvi.—how Conf. could be 
not at, XVII. xx. 

Hope, Conf. gives up, for want of auspicious 
omens, LX. viii. 

Hopeless case, of gluttony and idleness, XVII. 
xxii—of those who assent to advice without 
reforming, IX. xxiii—of those who will not 
think, XV. xv. 

House and wall, the comparison of a, XIX. xxiii. 

Humble claim of Conf. for himself, V. xxvii— 
estimate of himself, VII. ii.; iii: IX. xv.: 
XIV. xxx. 7 

Humility of Conf., VII. xxvi. 

Hundred years, what good government could 
effect in a, XIII. xi. 


I 


Idleness of Tsae Yu, V. ix.—case of, hopelcas, 
XVII, xxii. 

Ignorant man’s remark about Conf., IX. ii. 

Impatience, danger of, XV. xxvi. 

Imperial rites, usurpation of, IIL. i.; ii.; vi. 

Improvement, self, If. xviii—difficult in ad- 
vanced years, XVII. xxvi. 

Incompetency, our own, a fit cause of concern, 
XV. xviii. 

Indifference of the officer King to riches, XIIT. 
viii. 

Infdignation of Conf. at the usurpation of im- 
perial rites, III. i.; ii.—at the support of us- 
urpation and extortion by a disciple, XI. xvi. 
一 at the wrong overcoming the right, XVUL 
xviii. 

Inferior pursuits, inapplicable to great objects, 
XIX. iv. 

Instruction, how a man may find, VIT. xxi. 

Instructions to a son about government, XVIII. 


x: 

Insubordination, worse than meanness, VII. 
xxxv.—different causes of, VIIT. x. ， 

Intelligence, what constitutes, XII. vi. 

Intercourse, character formed by, V. ii—of 
Conf. with others, traits of, X. xi, 一 with 
others, different opinions on, XLX. iii. 

go the, not predicable from the external, 

ve 
[ronical, admonition, XIII. xiv. 
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Jealousy of others’ talents, against, XV. x.; ill. 

Joy of Conf. independent of outward circum- 
stances, VII. xv. 

Judgment of Conf. concerning Tsze-ch‘an, &c., 
x.—of retired worthy, on Conf. XTV. 


K 


Keun-tsze, See Superior man. 

Killing, not to be talked of by rulers, XII. xix. 

Knowing and not knowing, II. xvii. 

Knowledge, disclaimed by Conf. IX. vii.— 
four classes of men in relation to, XVI. ix. 
—not lasting without virtue, XV. xxxii.— 
of Conf. not connate, VIII. xix.—sources of 
Conf., XIX, xxiii—subserves benevolence, LL 
xxii. 


L 


Lament over moral error added to natural de- 
fect, VIII. xvi—sickness of Pih-new, VI. 
viii—persistence in error, V. xxvi.—rarity of 
the love of virtue, IV. vii—the rash reply of 
Tsae Go, III. xxii—the waywardness of men, 
VI. xiv.—of Conf., that men did not know 
him, XIV. xxxvii. 

Language, the chief virtue of, XV. xl. 

Learner the, L i. xiv.i—Conf, describes himeelf 
as a, VII. xviii. 

Learning and propriety combined, VI. xxv., & 
XII. xv.—Conf. fondness for, V. xxvii-— 
different motives for, XIV. xxv.—end of, II. 
xviiii—how to be pursued, VI. xi, & VIII. 
xvii.—in order to virtue, XIX. vi.—necessity 
of, to complete virtue, XVII. viil_—quickly 
leads to good, VIII. xii—should not cease or 
be intermitted, IX. xviiii—substance of, L vii 
一 the indications of a real love of, XIX. v.— 
the student’s workshop, XIX. vii, 

Lesson, of prudence, XIV, ix.—to parents and 
ministers, XIV. viii—to rulers, VIII. x.—to 
Tsze-loo, XIII. i. 

Lessons and laws, Conf: actions were, XVII. 
xix. 

Libation, pouring out of, in sacrifice, II. x. 

Life, human, valued by Conf, X. xii.—without 
uprightness, not true, VI, xvii. 

Likings and dislikings of others, in determining 
a man's character, XU. xxiv., & XV. xxvii. 

Literary acquirements, useless without practical 
ability, XII, v. 

Litigation, how Tsze-loo could settle, XII. xii. 
一 it is better to prevent, XII, xiii, 

Love of virtue rare, IV. vi & IX. xvii, 

Love to learn, of Conf, V. xxviii—of Hwuy, 
XI, vi,—rarity of, VI, ii 

Loving and hating aright, IV, iii, 


M 


Madman, the, of Ts‘oo, XVIII. r, 
= i relation to principles of duty, XV. 
xxviii 
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Manhood, the vics to be guarded against in, 
XVI. vii. 

Manner of Conf. when unoccupied, VII. iv. 

Marriage-making, Conf. in, V. i. 

Mat, rule of Conf. about his, X. ix. 

Maturing of character, rules for, VII. vi. 

Mean man, glosses his facts, XIX. viii. See 
Superior man. 

Meanness of Wei-shang, V. xxiii—not so bad 
as insubordination, VII. xxxv. 

Mercenary officers, impossible to serve along * 
with, XVII xv, 

Merit of Kung-shuh Win, XIV. xix.—of Kwau 
Chung, XIV. xvii. ; xviii—virtue of conceal- 
ing, VI. xiii. 

Messenger, an admirable, XIV. xx 

Military affairs, Conf, refuses to talk a XV. i 

Minding too much high things, XTX. xv. 

Minister, the faithful, XV. xxxvii. 

Ministers, great and ordinary, XI. xxiii— 
importance of good and able, XIV. xx.—must 
be sincere and upright, X1V. xxiii. i should 
be strict and decided, XIV. viii. 

Mission of Conf., Yen Yuen's confidence in, XI. 
xxii. 

Model student, fond recollections of a, IX xx. 

Moral appliances to be preferred in govt., II iii, 

Mourners, Conf. sympathy with, VIL ix.; & X. 
xvi. 

Mourning, three years for parents, XVII. xxi. 
—government how carried on in time of, XIV. 
xliii—the trappings of, may be dispensed 
with, XIX. xiv. ; 

Murder of the duke of Ts‘e, XTV. xxii. 

Music, and ceremonies, vain without virtue, ITI. 
证 ,; 一 effect of, VIII. viii—effect of on Conf, 
VU. xii—influence of, in government, XVII. 
iv.—of Shun and Woo compared, III. xxv.—on 
a laying of, III. xxiii—service rendered to, 

‘onfi, 1X, xiv, 一 the sound of instruments 
De not constitute, XVII. xi. 
Musicians of Loo, the, dispersion of, XVIII. ix. 
Music-master, praise of a, VIII. xv. 


N 2 


Name, danger of a bad, XIX. xx—without 
reality, VI. xxiii. 

Names, importance of being correct, XIII. iii. 

Narrow-mindedness, Taze-chang on, XIX. ii. 

Natural-duty, and uprightness in collision, 
XIII. xviii—ease in ceremonies to be prized, 
L xii—qualities which are favourable to vir- 
tue, . XXvii. 

ee of a man, grief brings out the real, XIX. 
xv 

we what constitutes the excellence 


Nine EN of thought to the superior man, 
XVI, x 
Notoriety, not true distinction, XII. xx. 


0 


Ode, (8), the Chow-nan and Shaou-nan, XVII. x— 
the Kwan-ts‘eu, III. xx.—the Yung, LT. iir 一 
Pih-kwei, X. v.—of Ch‘ing, XV. x—the Signs 
IX. xiv.: XVII. xviii. 


| Odes, the study of the Book of, XVI. sity & 








和 一 quotationa from the, I. xv.; 

III. xviii.; LX. xxvi.; XII. x.—the pure design 
of the, II. ii. 

Otfice, declined by Tsze-k‘een, VI. vii—desire 
for, qualified by self-respect, IX. xii—Conf., 
why not in, II. xxi.—when to be accepted, and 
when to be declined, VIII. xiii. 

Officers, classes of men who may be styled, 
XIII. xx.—mercenary, impossible to serve 
with, XVII. xv.—personal correctness essen- 
tial to, XIII. xiii:—should first attend to their 
proper work, XIX. xiii, 

Official notifications of Ch‘ing, why excellent, 
XIV. ix. 

Old knowledge, to be combined with new acqui- 
sitions, IT. xi. 

Old man, encounter with an, XVIII. vii. 

Opposing a father, disapproved of, VII. xiv. 

Ordinances of Heaven necessary to be known, 
XX. iii. 

Ordinary people, could not understand Cunf,, 
XIX. xxiii.—ordinary rules, Conf. not to be 
judged by, XVII. vii. 

Originator, Conf. not an, VIL is 
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_ Parents, grief for, brings out the real nature of a 
min, XIX. xvii—how a son may remonstrate 
with, IV. xviii—should be strict and decided, 
XIV. viii—three years’ mourning for, X VII. 
xxi.—their years to be remembered, IV. xxi. 

People, what may and what may not be attain- 

to with the, VIII. ix. 

Perfect virtue, caution in speaking, character+ 
istic of, XII. iii—characteristics of, XIII. 
xix.—estimation of, V. xviii, & VI. xx.—five 
things which constitute, XVII. Yi 一 how to 
attain to, XII. i—not easily attained, XIV, 
vii—wherein realized, XII. ii. 

Persistence in error, lament over, V: xxvi. 

Perseverance proper to a student, VI. x. 

Personal attainment, a man’s chief concern, I. 
xvi. & XIV. xxxii—conduct, all in all to a 
ruler, XIII. xvi.—correctness, essential to an 
officer, XIII. xiii. 

了 erspicuity the chief virtue of language, XV. 
xl. ‘ 

Pervading unity, Conf. doctrine a, IV. xv.—how 
Conf. aimed at, XV. viii. 

Phoenix the, IX. viii. & XVIII v. 

Piety, see Filial. 

’ Pity of Conf. for misfortune, IX. ix. 

Plans, what is necessary to concord in, XV. 
xxxix. 

Poetry, benefits of the study of the Book of, 
VULI. viii, & XVII. ix. x.—and music, ser- 
vice rendered to by Conf. IX. xiv. 

Fee titles, on what principle conferred, 

+ xiv. 

Poverty, happiness in, VI. ix.—harder to bear 
aright than riches, XIV. xi 一 no disgrace to 
a’scholar, IV. ix. 

Practical ability, importance of, XIII. v. 

by ori Conf. zeal to carry his principles into, 


VII. v. 

Praise of the house of Chow, VIII. xx.—of the 
music-master Ch‘e, VIII. xv.—of Yaou, VIII. 
xix.—of Yu, VITL xxi. | 

r Pradee and blaming, Conf. correctness in, XV. 
xxiv. 
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Prayer, sin against Heaven precludes ITT. xiii — 
Conf, declines, for himself, VII. xxxiv. 

Precaution, necessity of, XV. xi. 

Preliminary study, necessity of to governing, XI. 
xxiv. . 

Presumption, &c., of the chief of the Ke family, 
XVL. i—and pusillanimity conjoined, XVIL 
xii. 

Pretence, against, II. xvii—Conf. dislike of, 
IX. xi. 

Pretentiousness of Conf. time, VII. xxv. 

Prince, and minister, relation of, III. xix.— 
Conf. demeanour before a, X. ii—Conf. de- 
meanonr in relation to, X. xiii. 

Princes, Conf. influence on, IL. x.—how to be 
served, III. xviii. 

Principles, agreement in, necessary to concord 
in plans, XV. xxxix.—and ways of Yaou, 
Shun, &c., XX. i—of duty, an instrument in 
the hand of man, XV. xxviii. 

Prompt decision good, V. xix. 

Propriety, and music, influence of, X VII. iv.— 
combined with learning, VI. xxyv.,& XII. xv.— 
effect of, VIII. viii—love of, facilitates go- 
vernment, XIV. xliv.—necessary to a ruler, 
XV. xxxii—not in external appurtenances, 
XVII. xi—-rules of, I. xii.: IIT. xv.—rules of, 
necessary to be known, XX. iii—value of the 
rules of, VIII. ii. ; 

Prosperity and ruin of a country, on what de- 
pendent, XLII. xv., & XVI. ii. 

Prowess conducting to ruin, XIV. vi. 

Prudence, a lesson of, XIV. iv. 

Pursuit of riches, against, VII. xi. 

Pusillanimity and presumption, XVII. xii 


Q 


Qualifications of an officer, VIII. xiii. 
Qualities that are favourable to virtue, XIII. 
xxvii.—that mark the scholar, XIII. xxviii. 


R 


Rash words cannot be recalled, III. xxi. 

Readiness of Conf. to impart instruction, VII. 
vii.—of speech, V. iv & XVII. xiv. 

Reading and thought, should be combined, JL. 
xv. & XV. xxx. 

Rebuke to Yen Yew, &c., XVI. i. 

Receptivity of Hwuy, II. ix., & XI. iii. 

Reciprocity, the rule of life, XV. xxiii 

Recluse, Tsze-loo’s encounter with a, XVIII. 
vii. 

Recluses, Conf. and the two, XVIII. vi. 

Recollection of Hwuy, Conf. fond, LX. xx. 

Reflection, the neéessity of, IX. xxx. 

Regretful memory of disciples’ fidelity, XI. ii. 

Relative duties, necessity of maintaining, XII. 


xi. 
Remark of an ignorant man about Conf- IX. ii. 
Remonstrance with parents, IV. xviii. 
Repentance escaped by timely care, I. xiii. 
Reproof to Tsze-loo, XI. xxiv. 

Reproofs, frequent, warning against the use of, 

IV. xxvi. 7 
Reputation not a man’s concern, XV. xviii. 
Resentments, how to ward off, XV. xiv. 
Residence, rule for selecting a, TV. i. 
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Respect, a youth should be regarded with, FX. | 
xxii.—of Conf. for men, XV. xxiv.—of Conf. 
for rank, IX. ix. 

Retired worthy’s judgment on Conf XIV. xlii. 

Reverence for parents, IT. vii. 

Riches, pursuit of, uncertain of success, VII. xi. 

Right way, importance of knowing the, IV. viii. 

Righteous and public spirit of Conf., XIV. xxii. 

Righteousness the Keun-tsze’s concern, IV. xvi. 
一 is his rule of practice, IV. x. 

Root of benevolence, filial and fraternal duty is 
the, I. ii. 

Royal ruler, a, could, in what time, transform 
the empire, XIII. xii. 

Ruin and prosperity dependent on what, XIII. 
xv., & XVI. ii. 

Rule of life, reciprocity the, XV. xxiii. 

Juler, virtue in a, LU. i. 

Rulers, a lesson to, VIII. x.—personal conduct 
all in all to, XIII. xvi.—should not be oceu- 
pied with what is the proper business of the 
people, XIII, iv. 

Ruling, best means of, II. iii. 

Running stream, a, Conf. how affected by, LX. 


xvi. 
S 


Sacrifice, Conf. sincerity in, III. xii. 一 the great, 
Il. x.; xi—wrong subjects of, II. xxiv, 

Sagehood, not in various ability, IX. vi. 

Scholar, attributes of the true, XIX.i—his aim 
must be higher than comfort, XIV. iii. 

Self-cultivation, I. viii, & IX. xxiv.—a man’s 
concern, IV. xiv.—a characteristic of the 
Keun-tsze, XIV. xlv.—Cont. anxiety about, 
VIL, iii—steps in, I. xv, 

Self-examination, I. iv. 

Selfish conduct causes murmuring, IV. xii. 

Self-respect should qualify desire for office, IX. 
xii. 

Self-willed, Conf. not, XIV. xxxiv. 

‘Sequences, of wisdom, virtue, and bravery, IX. 

» xxviii. 

Servants, difficult to treat, XVII. xxv. 

Shame of caring only for salary, XIV. i. 

Shaou, a name of certain music, IT. xxv. 

Sheep, the monthly offering of a, ILL, xvii. 

Shoo-king, quotation from, II. xxi.; XIV. xliii. 
—compilation from, XX. i, 

Silent mourning, three years of, XIV. xliii. 

Simplicity, instance of, VILI. v. 

Sincerity, cultivation of, I. iv 一 necessity of, II. 
xxii—praise of, V. xxiv. 

Slandering of Tsze-loo, XIV. xxxviii. 

Slowness to speak, of the ancients, IV. xxii.— 
of the Keun-tsze, IV. xxiv. 

Small advantages not to be desired in govern- 
ment, XIII. xvii. 

Social intercourse, qualities of the scholar in, 
XIII. xxiii. 

Solid excellence blended with ornament, VI. xvi. 

Son, a, opposing his father, against, VII. xiv.— 
Conf. instruction of his own, XVI. xiii. 

Sources of Conf. knowledge, XLX. xxii. 

Speeious words, danger of, XV. xxvi. 

Speech, discretion in, XV. vii. 

Spirit of the times, against, III. xviii. 

Spirits, Conf. evades a question about serving, 
XI. xi—of the land, altars, of, LI. xxi. 

Stages of attainment, VI. xviii—of progress, 
different persons stop at different, IX, xxix. 
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States of Ts‘e and Loo, VI. xxii. 

Strange doctrines, LI. xvi. 

Strength, not a fit subject of praise, XIV. xxxv. 

Student’s proper work, XIX. xiii. 

Stupidity of Ning Woo, V. xx. 

Subjects, avoided by Conf. VII. xx.—of Conf. 
teaching, VII. xxiv. See Topics. 

Submission of subjects, how secured, IT. xix. 

Substantial qualities, and accomplishments, in 
the Keun-tsze, XII, viii. 

Sun and moon, Conf. iike the, XIX. xxiv. 

Superficial speculations, against, XV. xvi. 

Superior i poo man, II, xii; xiii; xiv. IV. 
xi; xvi: WL xis VIL. xxxvi.: XVI. viii—dif- 
ferent air and bearing of, XILI. xxvi— 
different in their relation to those employed 
by them, XIII. xxv.—different manners of, 
XUI. xxiii—different tendencies of, XIV. 
xxiv—how to know, XV. xxxiii—opposite 
influence of, XII. xvi. 

Superior man, above distress, XV. i—changing 
appearances of, to others, XIX. ix.—cleaves 
to virtue, IV. v.—<dloes not conceal, but 
changes, his errors, XIX. xxi.—firmness of, 
based on right, XV. xxxvi—four character- 
istics of, V. xv.—is righteous, courteous, 
humble, and sincere, XV. xvii—more in deeds 
than in words, XIV. xxix.—nine subjects of 
thought to, XVI. x.—rule about his words and 
actions, IV. xxiv.—self-cultivation, character- 
istic of, XIV. xlv.—talents and virtues of, 
VIL. vi—thoughts of in harmony with his 

ition, XIV. xxviii—truth the object of, 
<V. xxxi—various characteristics of, XV. 
XX.; xxii. ; xxiiii—wishes to be had in remem- 
brance, XV. xix. 

Superiority of Hwuy, VI. ii.; v. 

Superstition of Tsang Wan, V. xvii. 

Supreme authority ought to maintain its power, 
XVL ii. 

Susceptivity of learners, teachers to be guided 
by, VI. xix. 

Swiftness to speak, incompatible with virtue, 
XVIL. xiv. 

Sympathy of Conf. with mourners, VIL. ix.— 
with sorrow, IX. ix, 


Talents, men of, scarce, VIII. xx.—worthlese 
without virtue, VIII. xi. 

Taxation, light, advantages of, XII. ix. 

‘Teacher, qualification of a, IL. xi. 

Teaching, effect of, XV. xxxviii—Conf. earnest- 
ness in, IX. vii—Conf. subjects of, VII. xxiv. 
—graduated method of, XIX. xii—necessary 
to prepare the people for war, XIII. xxix.; xxx. 

Temple, Conf. in the grand, XIII. xv., & X. xiv. 

Thieves made by the example of rulers, XII. 
xviii. 

Think, those who will not, the case of, hopeless, 
XV. xv. 

Thinking without reading, fruitless, XV. xxx. 

Thought and learning, to be combined, II. xv. 

Three, errors of speech, in the presence of the 
great, XVI. vi.—families, of Loo, LIT. ii— 
friendships advantageous, and three injurious, 
XVI. iv —sources of enjoyment, id..id., XVI. 
v.—things of which the superior man stands 
in awe, XVI. viii—years’ mourning, XLV: 
xliii: XVII. xxi.—worthies of the Yin dynas- 
ty, XVIIL i. 


-JNDEX I. 


Thunder, Conf, how affected by, X. xvi. 

Topics, avoided by Conf., VII. xx.—most com- 
mon of Conf., VII. xvii—seldom spoken on 
by Conf, IX. i. 

Traditions of the principles of Win and Woo, 
XIX. xxii. 

Training of the young, L vi. 

Transmitter, Conf. a, VII. i. 

Trappings of mourning may be dispensed with, 
XIX. xiv. 

Treatment of a powerful, but unworthy officer 
by Conf, XVIL i 

True men, paucity of in Conf. time, VII. xxv. 

Truthfulness, necessity of, L xxii. 

Two classes only whom practice cannot change, 
XVIL. iii—recluses, Conf. and the, XVIII. vi. 


U 


Unbending virtue, V. x. 

Unchangeableness of great principles, I. xxiii. 

Unity of Conf. doctrine, IV. xv., & XV. ii. 

Unmannerly old man, Conf. conduct to an, 
XIV. xlvi， 

Unoceupied, Conf. manner when, VII. iv. 

Unworthy man, Conf. responds to the advances 
ot an, X VIL. vii. 

Uprightness, and natural duty in collision, 
XIII. xviii—meanness inconsistent with, V. 
xxiii—necessary to true virtue, VL. xvii. 

Usurped rites, against, ILI. i; ii; vi. 

Usurping tendencies of the Ke family, XLII. 


2 xiv. 
Utensil, se, V. iii—the accomplished 
scholar not an, LI. xii. 


Vv 


Valour subordinate to righteousness, XVII. 


xxiii. 

Various ability of Conf, TX. vi. 

Vice, how to correct, XII. xxi. 

Vices, of a father, no discredit to a good son, 
VI. iv.—which youth, manhood, and age have 
to against, XVI. vii. 

Village, Conf. demeanour in his, X. i.; x. 

Vindication, Conf. of himself, VIL xxvi.—of 
Conf. by Tsze-loo, XVIII. vii. 

Virtue, alone adapts a man for his condition, 
1V. ii—and not strength a fit subject of 
praise, XIV. xxxv.—ceremonies & music vain 
without, III. iii—complete, L. 
with what is vulgar injures, XVII. xiii— 
devotion of the Keun-tsze to, 1V.v.—exceeding, 
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of T‘ae-pih, VIII. i—few really know, XV. 
iii—how to exalt, XII. x.; xxi.—in concealing 
one’s merit, VI. xiii—influence of, I. i— 
knowledge not lasting without, XV. xxxii.— 
leading to empire, XIV. vi—learning, neces- 
sary to the completion of, XVII. viii—learn- 
ing leading to, XIX. vi.—love of, rare, IV. vis 
IX. xvii; XV. xii.—natural qualities which 
favour, XIII. xxvii—not far to seek, VII. 
xxix.—the highest, not easily attained, and 
incompatible with meanness, XIV. vii. 一 the 
practice of, aided by intercourse with the 
good, XV. ix.—to be valued more than life, 
XV. viii—true nature and art of, VI. xxviii. 
一 without wealth, &c., XVI. xii. 

Virtues, the great, demand the chief attention, 
XIX. xi. 

Virtuous men, not left alone, IV, xxv.—only 
can love or hate others, IV, iii. 

Vocation of Conf, a stranger’s view of, ITI. xxiv. 

Vulgar ways and views, against contentment 
with, XVII. xiii. 


W 


War, how a good ruler prepares the people for, 
XIII. xxix; xxx. 

Warning to Tsze-loo, XI. xii. 

Waywardness, lament over, VI. xv. 

Wealth without virtue, &., XVI. xii. 

a the virtuous will, preserves from, 

2 iv. 

Wife of a prince, appellations for, XVI. xiv. 

Will, the virtuous, preserves from wickedness, 
IV. iv 一 is unsubduable, IX, xxv. 

Wisdom and virtue, chief elements of, VI. xx. 
—contrasts of, VI. xxi: IX. xxviii. 

Wishes, different, of Yen Yuen, &c., V. xxv.— 
of Tsze-loo, &c., XI. xxv. 

Withdrawing from public life, different causes 
of, XIV. xxxix—of Conf XVIII. v.; vi—of 
seven men, XIV. xl. 

Withdrawing from the world, Conf. proposes, 
V. vi—Conf,. judgment on, XVIII. viii. 

Words, the force of, necessary to be known, 
XX. iii. 

Work, a man’s, is with himself, XIV. xxx. 

Workshop, the student's, XIX. vii. 


7 


Young, duty of the, L vi—should be regarded 
with respect, IX. xxii. 

Youth, the vice to be guarded against in, XVI. 
vii. 
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Sm Names in Italics will be found in their own places in this Index with additional references, 


CH Axp CH’. 


Ch‘ae, surnamed Kaou and styled 7sze-kaou, a 
disciple of Conf., XI. xvii. 

Chang, T'sze-chang, XIX. xv.; xvi. 

Ch‘ang-tseu, a worthy of Ts‘oo, XVIII. vi. 

Chaou, a gerd celebrated for his beauty of 
person, VI. xiv. 

Chaou, one of the three families which governed 
the state of Tsin, XIV. xii. 

Ch‘aon, the hon. epithet of Chow, duke of Loo, 
nc. 640—509, VII. xxx. 

Che, the Music-master of Loo, VIII. xv: XVIII. 


ix. 
Chih, surnamed Kung-se, and styled Tsze-hwa, 
a disciple of Conf., V. vii« VI. iii: XI. xxv. 
as > state of, V. xxi: VII. xxx. XI. ii; 


wet K‘ang, Tsze-k‘in, a disciple of Conf. XVI. 

xiii. 

Ch‘in Shing, or Ch‘in Hang, an officer of Keen, 
duke of Ts‘e, XIV. xxii. 

Chin Wan, an officer of Ts‘e, V. xviii. 

Ch‘ing, the State of, XV. x. 

Choo-chang, a person who retired from the 
world, XVIII. viii. 

Chow dynasty, II. xxiii: TI. xiv; xxi; VII. 
xx XV. xs XVI v. XVIII. xis XX. i 

Chow, the last emperor of the Yin dynasty, 
XVIII. iz: XTX. xx. 

Chow Jin, an ancient rng gi esl XVLi 

Chow-kung, or the duke of Chow, VII. y. 
VUI. xi.: XI. xvi. XVIII. x. 

Chuen-yu, a small territory in Loo, XVI. i. 

Chung-hwah, an officer of Chow, XVIII. xi. 

Chung-kung, the designation of Yen Yung, a 
disciple of Conf, VI. is iv: XI. iia XL iis 
XII. ii. 

Chang-mow， a place in the state of Tain, XVII. 
vil. 

Chunig-ne, Confucius, XIX. xxii—xxv, 

Chung-shub Yu, the name as K‘ung Wan, XIV. 


Xx. 
Chung Yew, styled Tsze+loo, a disciple of Con- 

fucius, VI, vi. XI. xxiii: XVI. vi. 
Chwang of Peen, XIV. xiii. 


E 


E, a small town on the borders of the State of 
Wei, ITI. xxiv, 

E, a famous archer, n.c. about 2150., XIV. vi. 

E-yih, a person who retired from the world, 
XVOL viii. 

E Yin, the minister of T‘ang, XII. xxii. 


F 


Fan Ch'e by name Seu, and designated Taze- 
ch‘e a disciple of Conf. IL. vz VI. xx. XT, 
xxi.; xxii: XII. iv.; xix. 

Fan Seu, the name as Fan Ch‘e, XIII. iv. 

Fang, a city in Loo, XIV. xv. 

Fang-shuh, a musician of Loo, XVIII, ix. 


: : 


Gae, the hon. title of Tseang, duke of Loo, Bc. 
4938—467, IL. xix.: III xxi« VI. iis XL. ix. 
Gan P'ing, posthumous title of Gan Ying, prin- 

cipal minister of Ts‘e, V. xvi. 


i 


Han, the river, XVIII. ix. 

Hea dynasty, II. xxiii: IID. ix; xxi: XV. x. 

Héen, the name of Yuen Sze, a disciple of Conf, 
XVI. i. 

Hwan, the three great families of Loo, being’ 
descended from duke Hwan, are called the 
descendants of the three Hwan, IL. v. note; 
XVI. iii. 

Hwan, ior ad of Te'e, B.cg683—642, XIV. 
xvi.; xviii. 

Hwan Tuy, a high officer of Sung, VII. xxii. 

Hwuy, Yen Hwuy, styled Tsze-yuen, a disciple 
of Conf., Il. ix. V. viii-: VI. v5 ix. LX. xix: 
XI. iii; x5 xviii; xxii. 

Hwuy of Lew-hea, thumous title of Chen 
= hag an officer of XV. xiii: XVII. ii. ; 
v 


J 


Joo Pei, a man of Loo, XVII. xx. 


K 


Kan, the Master of the band at Loo, XVIII, ix. 
Kaou-taung, the hon, epithet of the emperor 
Woo-ting, B.c, 1323—-1263,, XIV. xliii. 

Kaou-yaou, 4 minister of Shun, XII. xxii, 

Ke, a small state in which gacrifices to the em 
rors of the Hea oat. were maintained 

y their descendants, III. ix. 
Ke, a small state in Shan-se, XVIII. i. 


| Ke family, the family of Xe K‘ang of Loo, ITI. i. 


vi.; VI. vii; XI. xvi.: XVI. ic XVUL ii, 
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Ke.Hwan, or Ke Sze, theshead of the Ke Samily 
in the latter days of Conf. X VIII. iv. 

Ke K-ang, the hon. epithet of Ae-sun Fei, the 
head of one of the three great families of Loo, 
II. xx.: VI. vi.: XI. vies XID. xvii.; xviiis 
xix.: XIV. xx. 

Ke-kwa, an officer of Chow, XVIII. xi. 

= ape the same as Tsze-loo, V. xxv.: XI. ii.; 

: XIII. xiv: XVLi. 

Ke. sag the same as Ke Kang, XIV. xxxviii; 
XVL i. 

Ke-suy, an officer of Chow, XVIIL. xi. 

Ke Tsze-jen, a younger brother of the Ke fami- 
ly, XI. xxiii. 

Ke Wan, posthumous title of Ke Hang-foo, an 
officer of Loo, V. xix. 

Kéé-ncih, a worthy of Ts‘oo, XVIIL vi. 

Kéen, a duke of Ts‘e, XIV. xxii. 

Keu-foo, a small city on the western borders of 
Loo, XLII. xvii. 

Keu Pih-yuh, the designation of Keu Yuen, an 
officer of the State of Wei, XIV. xxvi.: XV. 


vi. 

K‘eucth, the name of a village, XTV. xlvii. 

Keuch, a musician of Loo, XVIII. iv. 

Kew, brother of the duke Hwan of Ts‘e, XIV. 
XVii. ; xviii. 

Kew, Confucius’ name, XTV. xxxiv.: XVIIL. vi. 

Kew, the name of Yea Yer, a disciple of Cont, 


V. vii: VI. vis XL. xvi.; xxi.; xxiii.; xxv.: 
XVILi 

Kih T: vad -shing， an officer of the State of Wei, 
XU. viii. 


King, a duke of Ts‘e, XII. xi: XVI, xii.: 
XVIIL. iii. 

King. « scion of the ducal family of Wei, XIII. 
viii. 

K'ung, Confucius, IX. ii; NIV. xii.; XVII. vi. 

Kung-Cl's, Maag Aung-ch6, XLV. xiii. 

Kung-ming Kea, XIV. xiv. 

Kung-pih Leaou, a relative of the duke of Loo, 
XIV. xxxviii. 

Kung-se Hwa, Tsze-dira, a disciple of Conf., 
VIL. xxxiii: XI. xxi.; xxv. 

Kung-shan Foh-jaou, a confederate of Yang 
Ho, XVUL. v. 

Kung-shih Win, an officer of the State of Wei, 
XIV. xiv.; xix. 

Kung-sun Ch‘aou, of Wei, XTX. xxii. 

Kung Wan, posthumous title of T'sze-yu, an 
ofticer of Wei, V. xiv. 

Kung-yay Ch‘ang, the son-in-law of Confucius, 
V.i. 





Kwan Chung, by name E Woo, chicf minister 
to the duke Hwan of Ts‘e, bc. 683—640,, 
III. xxii.: XIV. x.; xvii.; xviii. 

K‘wang, the name of a town, LX. v; XI. xxii. 


L 


Laou, surnamed K‘in, and styled Tsze-k‘ae or 
Tsze-chang, a disciple of Confucius, IX. vi. 
Le, the name of T*ang, founder of the Shang 

dynasty, XX. i. 
Le, a son Confucius, who died early, XI. vii. 
Leaou, a musician of Loo, X VILL ix. 
Lin Fang, styled 'T'sze-k‘ew, a man of Loo, sup- 
posed tu have been a disciple of Confucius, LI. 


iv. vi. 
Ling, a duke of Wei, XIV. xx.: XV. i. 
Loo, the uative State uf Cont, LL v. note; ILL. 
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VI. xxii: IX. xiv: XI. xiii. 
XIV. xv.: XVILL iv.; vi.; x, 


M 


_ Che-fan, named Tsth, an officer of Loo, 

xiii. 

Ming Chwang, the head of the Mang family, an- 
terior to Conf. time, XLX. xviii. 

Ming E, the posthumous title of Mang-sun, the 
head of the Mang family, II. v. 

Ming family, one of the three great families of 
Loo, XVIII. iii.: XIX. xix. 

Mang King, honorary title of Chung-sun Ts‘et, | 
son of Meng Woo, VIIL iv. 

Ming Kung-ch‘, the head of the Méng of ° 
Chung-sun family, in the time of Conf, XIV, 
xii. 

Ming-sun, named Ho-ke, the same as Mang 五， 
Il. v. 


xxiii: V. ii: 
XILL. vii.: 





Mi ng Woo, hon. title of Che, the son of Maing 
E, : V, vii. 

Min, ih vuunsie-ciaster of Loo, XV. xli. 

Min, Min Tsze-kieea, XV, xii, 

Min, T'sze-k‘ven, named Sun, a disciple of Conf., 
VI. vii.: XI. ii. ; iv. 5 xiii. 

Mang, the eastern, the name of a mountain, 

Li. : 


Nan-kung K‘woh, supposed to be the same as 
Nan Yung, XIV vi. 

Nan-tsze, the wife of the duke of Wei, and 
sister of prince Chaou, VI. xxvi. 


Nan-yung, a disciple of Conf. V. i.: XI. v. 
Mans, the son of Han Tsuh, (x.c. 2100), XIV. 








% 


Ning Woo, hon. ep. of Ning Yu, an officer of 
Wei, V. xx. 


Ping. an ancient worthy, VIT. i. 

Pe, a place in the state of Loo, VI. vii.: XT. 
xxiv.: XVI i: XVIL v. 

Pe-kan, an uncle of the tyrant Chow, XVIII. i, 

le Shin, a minister of the state of Ch‘ing, XIV. 


1X. 

Peen, the name of a city, XIV. x. 

Peen, a city in Loo, XIV, xiii. 

Peih Heih, commandant of Chung Mow, in the 
State of Tsin, XVIL vii. 

Pih fumily, XIV. x. 

Vih-e, hon, epithet of a worthy of the Shang 

dynasty, V. xxii,: VIL. xiv.: XVI. xii.: XVIII. 
vin. 

Pih-kwoh, an officer of Chow, XVIII. xi. 

Pih-new, the denomination of Tsae Kang, sur- 
— Yen, a disciple of Conf., VI. viii: XI 


Pih: t&, an officer of Chow, XVIII. xi. 


Pih-yu, the eldest son of Conf, XVI. xiii.: 
XVIL x. 


S 


Seang, a musician of Loo, XVII ix. 
Sed, the State of, XLV. xii. 
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Séen, an officer under Kung-shith Wan, XIV. 
xix. 

Shang, name of Tsze-hee, a disciple of Conf., 
UI. viii.: NI. xv. 

Shaou, the music of Shun, HI. xxv.: VIL xiii. 

Shaou woh, minister of duke Hwan’s brother, 
Kew, XIV. xvii. 

Shuou-léen, a person belonging to one of the 
barbarous tribes of the East, who retired from 
the world, XVIIL. viii. 

Sh*, a district in the State of Ts‘oo, VIL. xviii.: 
NUL xvi. 

She-stinh, named Yew-keih, an officer of Ch‘ing, 
XIV. ix. 

Shih-mun, one of the frontier passes between 
se and Loo, XIV. xti. 

Shin Chang, styled Tsze-chow, a disciple of 
Conf Vex 

Show-yang mountain, in Shan-se, XVI. xii. 

Shah-hea, an officer of Chow, X VILL. xi. 

Shah-sun, one of the three great families of 
Loo, IL. ¥., note. 

Shoh-sun Woo-shth, a chief of the Shah-sun 
family, XIX. xxiii.; xxiv. 


Shoh-ts‘e, hon. epithet of a worthy of the Shang 
XVI. xii.; 


dynasty, V. xxii: VU. xiv.: 
XVIIL. viii. 
Shah-yar, an officer of Cho 
Shan, the emperor, VI. xxviii 
XII. xxii.: NIV. xlv.: XV. ive: . 
Sin, Tsang-sin, a disciple of Confucius, IV. xv.: 
XL. xvii. 
Sung, a State in which sacrifices to the em- 
rors of the Hea dynasty were maintained 
y their descendants, ILL. ix. VI. xiv. 
“Sue, the naune of Tsze-chung a disciple of Conf。 
XL. xv. xvii. 
$sz¢-ina New, named Kang. a brother of Hwan 


Twy, and a disciple of Confucius, XI. iii; 


iva ve 


Ti-heang, the name of a village, IX. ii. 

Tae mountain, on the border between Loo and 
'Ts'e, JIL. vi. 

T’ac-pih, the eldest son of king Tne, and grand- 
father of Wan the founder of the Chow dy- 
nasty, VIII. i. 

Tan-tae Méc-ming, styled Tsze-yu, a disciple 
of Conf. VI. xii. 

Teang, the d ynastic name of the emperor Yaou, 
VILL xx. 

Tang, the founder of the Shang dynasty, XII. 
xxiis XX. 1. 

Tang, the State of, XTV. xii. 

‘Téen, the name of Tsarg Sih, father of Tsing 
Sin, and a disciple of Cont, XL. xxv. 

Ting, the posthumous epithet of Sung, prince 
of Loo, HL, xix. XID. xv. 

To an oflicer of the state of Wei, styled Tsze- 
yu, VIL xive XIV. xx. 

Tsue Go, by name Yu, and styled Tsze-go, a 
disciple of Conf., IL. xxi: 
XVIL. xxi. 

Tse Yu, a disciple of Conf. who slept in the 
day time, the same as the prec. V. ix. 

Ts‘ac, the State of, XT. iis XVII. ix. 

Tsang Sih, named Teen, the father of Tsing 
Sin, anda disciple of Conf., XI. xxv. 

Tsang ay styled Tsze-yu, a disciple of Conf. 
Lives ixe TV xv VILL 证 ,一 Yii3 MUL xxiv 
MV. ards: XIX, xvie~xi 
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VI. xxiv.: XI. iis | 


INDEX WH. 


Tsang Wan, the honorary title of Tsang-sun 
Shin, a great officer of Loo, V. xviie XV. xiii. 

Tsang Woo-chung, an officer of Loo, XLV. xiii; 
xv. 

Tse, the State of, V. xviiic VIL iti: xxii: VIL 
xiliz XIV. xxiic XVI. iiis NVIIL iii iv; ix. 

Tsei-yu, the designation of one Luh Tung, of 
‘T's‘oo, who feigned himself mad to escape 
public service, XVIIL. v 

Tscih, How-tscih, the minister of agriculture 
to Yaou and Shun, XIV. vi. 

Tsvih-teaou K‘ac, styled Tsze-jé, a disciple of 
Conf., V. v. 

Tsin, the State of, XIV. xvi« XVIII. ix. 

Tso-k‘ew Ming, an ancient man of reputation, 
V. xxiv. 

Ts'oo, the State of, XVIII. v.; ix. 

‘Tsuy, a great officer of ‘Tse, V. xviii. 

Ts‘ze, the name of Tsze-huny, a disciple of Conf., 
I. xv HD. xviic V. viii; ix VI. via XIV. 
xxxi: XV. iis XVID. xxiv. 

Tsze-ch‘an, named Kung-sun K‘caou, the chief 
minister of the state of Clring, V. xv. XIV. 
ix.; x. 

Tsze-chang, the scare apse of Chuen-sun Se 












v4 xii XVII vic XIN. + XX. 
Tsze-fuh King-pih, an iP long of Loo, XIV. 
XXXVjii: XIX. xxiii. 
Tsze-hea, the designation of Puh Shang, a dis- 
ee of Conf. I. viis TH. vile TL. vitis Vi. 
CL. iis NUL v5 xxiic XILL xxvii; xxviii: 
xD xv. 


Tsze-hwa, the designation of Kung-se, named 
Chih, a disciple of Conf., VIL iii. 

Tsze-kaou, the designation of Ci‘ue, a disciple 
of Conf, XT. xxiv, 

ange kung, the designation of Twan-muh Ts‘ze, 

a disciple of Cont., 1, x.; xv. VL. xiii UT. 

XVii.: V. iii; viii xis Xii. : VI，xxviiie 
VIL xiv.: IX. Vi.; xij.: XL iis sits 
vii.; viii; x.; xxiii: NUL, xx.: xxiv. 
XNX.; XXX; XXXxVii: NV. ii; vj; xxiii: 
xix.; XXiv.: NIX, xx.—-xxv. 

Tsze-loo, the designation of Ching-yew, often 
named simply Yew, a disciple ot Confucius, 












XV. 











XIL xii.: XML 


xxitiy perch wig 


xii; 
iii. 
xlve 
vii. * 

Tsze-sang Pih-tsze, VI. i. VIL xviii. 

‘T'sze-se, the chief minister of Ts oo， XTV. x. 

Tsze-tséen, the designation of Peih Pub-ts‘e, a 
disciple of Conf., Y. ii. 

Tsze-wan, surnamed ‘Tow, and named Kuh-yu- 
t‘vo, chief minister of Tsoo，V. xviii. 

Tsze-yew, or Yen Yew, the designation of Yen 
Yen, a disciple of Conf., IL. viiz VI. xii: XI. 








iis XVIT. ives XINX. xii. 
Tsze-yu, a minister of the state of Ch‘ing, XIV. 
ix. 


Tung-le, XIV. ix. 


W 


Win, the king, VITI. xx.: IX. v.: XTX, xwii- 
Wan, a duke of Tsin, XIV. xvi. 
| Wan, a river dividing the states of Tse and 
| Leo, V1. vii. 


INDEX IL. 


Wang-sun Kea, a great officer of Wei, II. xiii.: 
XIV. xx. 

We-shang Mow, XTV. xxxiv. 

Wei, the State of, VIL. xiv: IX. xiv: XIII. iii: 
vii. viii, ix: XIV. xx.; xliis XV. iz XTX. 
XXL. 

Wei, one of the three families, which governed 
the State of Tsin, XIV. xii. 

Wei-shang Kaou, V. xxiii. 

Wei, a small State in Shan-se, XVIIIL 、 

Woo, the State of, VIT. xxx. 

Woo, the founder of the Chow dynasty, VIL. 
xx. XIX. xxii. 

Woo, the music of king Woo, TIT. xxv. 

Woo, a musician of Loo, XVIIL ix. 

Woo-ma K‘e, VIL. xxx. 

Woo-shing, the name of a city in Pe. VI. xii« 


Il. iv. 
nd 


Yang, a musician of Loo, XVIII. ix. 

Yang Foo, a disciple of 'I'stng-sin, XIX. xix. 

Yang Ho, or Yang Hoo, the principal minister 
of the Ke family, XVIL i 

Yaou, the emperor, VI. xxviii.: VIIL xix.: 
XIV. xlv.: XX. i 

Yellow river, XVIII. ix. 

Yen, Yen Yew, VI. 证 .: XVI. iv. 

Yen Jtwuy, styled ‘Tsze-yuen, a disciple of 
Conf, VL. ii.: XI. vi. 
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en-loo, the father of Hwuy, XT. vii. 

| Yen Pih-new, named Teze Kang, a disciple of 
Cont, XI. ii. 

Yen Yew, named Keew, and designated Tese- 
yew, a disciple of Conf, HT. vie: V. vii: VI. 
liis VOL xive XI. ii wii; xxi; XXVa XIIL i ix. 
xiv.: XVL i: XIX, xii 

Yen Yuen, named //wny, and styled re 
a disciple of Conf, V. xxv.: VIL. x.: IX. x.; 
xx.: XL. ii.; vii.; viii; xix. H xxii: XU. i: 





Yew, Chung Yew, styled Tsze- loo, a disciple of 
Conf， LL xvii.: V. vi.; vii.: VIL vies OX. Xie; 
xxVie: XI. xii; xiv.; xvii. 5 XX.; XXi.3 XXiji.: 
=u xii.: NUL iii.: XV. iis: XVI is XVI 


Y on a 5, styled Tsze-j3, and | Tsze-yew, a disciple 
of Conf., L ii.; xii.; xiii.: NIL i ix, 

Yin dynasty, IL. xxiii: Hii ix. ; xxiv; VIII. xx.: 
XV. x.: XVII i 

7 emperor, VIII. xviii.; xxi.: XIV. vi.: 


Yu, the dynastic name of the emperor Shun, 
VIL. xx. 

Yu, the historiographer of Wei, XV. vi. 

Yu, Tsae Go, XVIL. xxi. 

Yu-chung, or Woo-chung, VIL. i. note.: XVIII. 


viii. 

Yuen Jang, a follower, of Laou-tsze, XIV. xlvi. 

Yuen Sze, named Héen, a disciple of Conf, 
I. iii. 


了 
Yen Aeew, Yen Yew, VI. x.: XI xxiii: XIV. | Yun-yen Yung, styled Chung-kung, a disciple 


xiii. 


of Conf, Viv,: Vii 


INDEX III. 


OF SUBJECTS IN THE GREAT LEARNING. 


A 


Ability and worth, importance of a Ruler ap- 
preciating and using, conun., x. 14, LG. 

Analects, quotations from the, comm., iv.; x. LA. 

any the, illustrated illustrious virtue how, 
text, 


Empire, the, rendered peaceful and happy, ¢ezt, 
5: comm. x. 


Family， regulating the, tert, 4, 5.: comm., vili; 


H 


Heart, the rectification of the, tert, 4, 5.: comm., 


vii. 
I 


Illustration of illustrious virtue, tert, 1, 4: 


comm,, i. 
K 


Kings, why the former are remembered, comm., 
iii. 4, 瑟 
Knowledge, perfecting of, tert, 4, A: comm., v. 


L 


Litigations, it is best to prevent, comm., iv. 


M 


Master, the words of the, quoted, comm., iii. 2; iv. 
Measuring square, principle of the, comm., X. 
Middle kingdom, the, comm., x. Li, 

Mind, rectifying the, tert, 4, &: comm., vii. 


0 


& 

Odes, quotations from the, comm., ii. 3 ; iii.; ix. 6, 
7,8; x. 8, 4, 5. 

Order of steps in illustrating virtue, tert, 3, 4, 5. 


了 


Partiality of the affections, comm. viii. 

Passion, influence of, comm. vii. 

People, renovation of the, text, 1.; comm. ii. 

Perfecting of knowledge, the, text, 4, 5.; comm. ¥. 

Person, the cultivation of the, ¢ert, 4, 5, 6: 
comm. Vii. viii. 


Renovation of the people, the, tert, 1; comm., ii. 

Resting in the highest excellence, tert, 1, 2: 
comm, iii, 

Root, the, und branches, tert, 3; comm. iv.—cul- 
tivation of the person the, tert, 6.—virtue the, 
comm, x. 6, 7, 8. 


Secret watchfulness over himself, characteristic 
of the superior man, comm. vi. L. 

Shoo-king, the, quotations from, comm. i. 1, 2,3; 
ii. 2; ix. 2: x. 11 

Sincerity of the thoughts, tert, 4, 5.; comm, vi. 

State, the government of the, text, 4, B : comm. 


ix.; x. 

Steps by which virtue may be illustrated, text, 
4, 5. 

Superior man, character of the, comm. ii. 4. 

Superior, and mean man, comm. vi. 


T 


Virtue, illustrious, text, comm. ii.—the root, comm. 


a W 


Wealth a secondary object with a ruler, comm, 
x. 7. & 


eee weer ttt 


INDEX IV. 


OF PROPER NAMES IN THE GREAT LEARNING. 


C S 


Ch‘ing, the philosopher, Introductory note: comm., | Shun, the emperor, comm., ix. 4. 
v., note. 

Chow, the State of, comm, ii. 8. T 

Chow, the tyrant, comm., ix. 4. 


Confucius, Concheding nots to text, Tae Kes, the second emperor of the Shang dy- 


nasty, comm,, i. 2. 


F T‘ang, the emperor, comm., ii. 1. 
Tsing, the philosopher, concluding note to text: 
Fan, the uncle of duke Wan, comm., x. 13. comm., Yi 3. 
Ts‘in, the State of, comm., x. 14. 
K Ts‘oo, the State of, comm., x. 12. 
K‘ang, hon. epithet of Fung, brother of king W 
Woo, conm., i. 1; ii, 23 ix. 23 x. 11, 
K‘e, the name of a river, comm., iii. 4. Win, the king, comm., iii. 3. 


Kés, the tyrant, comm., ix, 4. 
Y 


Yaou, the emperor, comm., i. 3; ix, 4. 
Ming Heétn, hon. epithet of Chung-sun Mé#, a | Yin dynasty, comm., x. 5. 


worthy minister of Loo, comm., x. 22. Yin, an ancient officer mentioned in the She- 
Mencius, Concluding note to text. king, comm., x. 4. 
nen 





INDEX V. 
OF SUBJECTS IN THE DOCTRINE OF THE MEAN. 


A E 


Analects, quotations from the, iii.; xxviii. 5. Emperor, certain exclusive prerogatives of the, 


Ancestors, worship of, xviii. 2, 3; xix. xxviii. 2, 3, 4. 
Antiquity, the regulations of, cannot be attested, | Emperor-sage, the, described, xxix. 
xxviii. 5 ; xxix. 2 Equilibrium, the mind in a state of, i. 4, 5. 


Archery, ilustrative of the way of the superior | Eulogium of Conf., xxx.; xxxi.; xxxii. 


man, xiv. 5 
B F 


Fame of Conf. universal, xxxi. 
Benevolence, to be cherished in treading the | Filial piety, of Shun, Sie of king Woo, and 
path of duty, xx. 4, 5. the duke of Chow, xix. 
urial and mourning, xviii, 8. Five duties of universal obligation, xx. 8. 
Forcefulness, in its relation to the practice of 
( the Mean, x. 
Four things to which Conf. had not attained, 


xiii. 4. 
Ceremonies, music, Eco can be ordered only by 
the emperor, xxviii. 2, 3, 4, 
Common men and women may carry into Prac- G 
tice the Mean in its simple elements, xii. 2, 4. 
Completion of every thing effected by sincerity. | Government, easy to him who understands sa- 
xxY, : crificial ceremonies, xix. 6.—dependent on the 
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eharacter of the officers, and ultimately*on.) Parn of duty, definition of, i. 1.—may not be 


that of the sovereign, xx. 


开 


Harmony, the mind in a state of, i. 4, 5. 一 com- 
bined with firmness, in the superior man, x. 
5 

Heaven, rewarding filial piety in the case of 
Shun, and virtue in the case of Wan, xvii.— 
Confucius the equal of, xxxi. 3. 

Heaven and Earth, order of, dependent on the 
equilibrium and harmony of the human mind, 
i. 5.—the perfectly sincere man forms a ter- 

-nion with, xxii—Conf. compared to, xxx, 2 


: I 


Instruction, definition of, i. 1 
Insubordination, the evil of, xxviii. F s 
Intelligence, how connected with sincerity, xxi. 


K 


Knowledge of duties come by in three differ- 
ent ways, xx. 9. 


Lamentation that the path of the Mean was 
untrodden, vy, 
Law to himself, man a, xiii. 


M 


Man has the law of the Mean in himself. xiii. 

Meray, only the superior man can follow the, ii. 
1. 一 the rarity of the practice of the, iii.— 
how it was that few were able to practise 
the, iv.—how Shun practised the, vi.—men’s 
ignorance of the, shown in their conduct, vii. 
一 how Hwuy held fast the course of the, viii, 
一 the difficulty of attaining to the, ix.—on 
forcefulness in its relation to the, x.—only 
the sage can ‘come up to the requirements of 
the, xi. 3.—the course of the, reaches far and 
wide, but yet is secret, xii—common men 
and women may practice the, xii. 2.—orderly 
advance in the practice of the, xv.—Conf, 
never swerved from the, xxxi. }. 

Middle kingdom, Conf. fame overspreads the, 


XXxi. 4. 
N 


Nature, definition of, i. 1. 
Nine standard rules to be followed in the go- 
vernment of the empire, xx. 12, 13, 14, 15. 


0 


Odes, quotations from the, xii. 3 ; xiii. 2; xv. 2; 
xvi. 4; xvii. 4; xxvi ; xxvii. Ti xxix. 6 5 xxxiii. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 


” 了 


Passions, harmony of the, i. 4. 


left for an instant, i. 2.—is not far to seek, 
xiii. 

Praise of Wan and Woo, and the duke of Chow, 
XVili.; xix。 

Preparation necessary to success, xx. 16. 

Principles of duty, have their root in the evi- 
denced will of Heaven, i i. 1. 一 to be found in 
the nature of man, xiii. 

Progress in the practice of the Mean, XY. 

Propriety, the principle of, in relation to the 
path of duty, xx. 5. 


R 


Reciprocity, the law of, xiii. 3. 4. 
Righteousness, chiefly exercised in honouring 
the worthy, xx. 5. 


Sacrifices, to spiritual beings, xvi. 3.—insti- 
tuted by Woo, and the duke of Chow, xviii. 
2,3.—to Heaven and Earth, xix. 6.—to an- 
cestors, Xvili. xix. 

Sage, a, only can come up to the requirements 
of the mean, xi. 3.—naturally and casily em- 
bodies the right way, xx. 18.—the glorious 
path of, xxvii-—Conf, t perfect, xxxi. 1. 

Seasons, Confucius compared to the four, xxx. 
2, 3 

Secret watchfulness over himself characteristic 
of the superior man, i. 3. 

Self-examination practised by the superior man, 
xxxiii. 2. 

Sincerity, the outgoing of, cannot be repressed, 
xvi. 5, the way of Heaven, xx. 17, 18.—how 
to be attained, xx. 19.—how connected with 
intelligence, xxii—the most complete, neces- 
sary to the full developement of the nature, 
xxiii—developement of, in those not naturally 
possessed of it, xxili—when entire, can fore- 
know, xxiv.—the completion of every thing 
effected by, xxv.—-the possessor of entire, is 
the co-equal of Heaven and Earth, and is an 
infinite, and an independent being,—a God, 
XXvi.; xxxii. 1. 

Singleness, necessary to the practice of the rela- 
tive duties, xx. 8.—necessary to the practice 
of government, xx. 15, 17.--of king Wan’'s 
virtue, xxvi. 10. 

Sovereign, a, must not neglect personal and re- 
lative duties, xx. 7. 

Spirit, the perfectly sincere man is like a, 
xxiv. 

Spiritual beings, the operation and influence of, 
xvi—the emperor-sage presents himself be- 
fore, without any doubts, xxix. 3, 4. 

Steps in the practice of the Mean, xv. 

Superior man is cautious, and watchful over 
himself, i, 2, 5.—only can follow the Mean, ii. 
2.—combines harmony with firmness, x. 5.— 
the way of, is far-reaching and yet secret, xii. 
—distinguished by entire sincerity, xiii. 4.— 
in every variety of situation pursues the 
Mean, and finds his rule in himself, xiv.— 
pursues his course with determination, xx. 
20, 21.—endeavours to attain to the glorious 
path of the sage, xxvii, 6, 7,—prefers con- 
cealment of his virtue, while the mean man 
seeks notoriety, xxxiii. 1. 
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T ' 


4 
Three hundred rules of ceremony. and three 
thousand rules of demeanour, xxvils 3. 


Thrée kings, the-founders of the three dynas- 六 = 


ties, xxix. 3. ' 


Three , virtues, wherewith the relative duties 


are practised, xx. 8. » 


Lavy bd 
Virtue in its highest degree age influence, 
XXXiii. 4, 5, 6. 


Virtuous course, the cciniiencoment and com. 


Three things, important to ‘a , sovereign, xxix. 1, pletion of a, xxxiii, 


INDEX VI. 


OF PROPER NAMES IN THE DOCTRINE OF TIE MEAN, 


C 


S 


Ching, the philosopher, /ntroductory note. Shun, the emperor, vi.; xvii. 1 ; xxx. i. 


Chow dynasty, xxviii. 5. 
Chow, the duke of, xviii. 3; xix. 


Sang, a state in which sacrifices were main- 
tained to the emperors of the Yin dynasty, 


Chunz-ne, designation of Conf,, ii. 1; xxx. 1, xxiii. 5 


Confucian school, Latroductory note. 


G 


Gae, the duke of Loo, xx. 1. 


Il 


Hea dynasty, xxviii. 5. 


T 


T‘ac, the duke, T‘an-foo, who received from 
Woo the title of king. xviii. 2, 3. 

Tsze-loo, a disciple of Conf, x. 1, 

‘Taze-sze, Latroductory note ; concluding notes to 
chapters, is xii xxi; xxxiii. 





Hwa, the name of a mountain, xxvi. 9. W 


Hwuy, a disciple of Cont, viii. 


K 


Win, the king, xvii. 4; xviii; xx. 2: xxvi. 10: 
XXX. 1. 
Woo, the king, xviii; xix. xx. 2; xxx. l., 


Ke, a small State in which sacrifices were main- 
tained to the emperors of the Llea dynasty, 立 


xxviii. Oe 


Ke-ivih, the duke, who received from Woo thg 


title of king, xviii. 2, 3. 


: 其 


Mencius, Introductory note. 


Yaou, the emperor, xxx. 1. 

Yin dynasty, xxviii, 5. 

Yoh, the name of a mountain, xxvi. 9. 

Yung, a distinguished scholar, aww. 1UG4—1085, 
Couclucing note to ch. i, 


eens en ren eee ee 


INDEX VII. 


OF CHINESE CHARACTERS AND PIIRASES ; 


INTENDED ALSO TO HELP TOWARDS THE FORMATION OF A DICTIONARY AND ConcoRDaxce 


A. stands for Analects; G.L.t., for The Great Learaing, text ; 


hia. 


FOR THE CLASSICS, 


mentary; D.M., jor The Doctrine o ine Mean, Ta 
separated by a colon, and chapters of the same book vy a semicolon. 


THE lst RADICAL -一 . 


(1) One, sometimes=a, A, IT. i: TV. vi. 
2; xviii. 2: VI. ix.; xxii. et adihi, sepe. G.L. 
Co x. 13. D.M,, viii.; xiii; xxvi. 7,2 (2 
One and the same. D.M., xvid; xx. 2 @ 
ae ae rity. Dui. xx. 8, 

»1V.xv.1:XV.ii. . (5) 


G3 24 A ae 
dverbially,=by one effort. D.M., xx. 


20. (6) AS a verb,=to unite in one. A, 
XIV. xviii, 2 (7) 一 A: the one 
man, a designation of the emperor. A., 
XX.i5. G.L.c.,ix.3. (8) —....—, 
partly, now...now. A., XIV. xviii. 2. 
Seven, A., Hiv. 6: XL xxv. 5, 7, 10; 


ts'eth XIII, xxix: XIV. xl. 


chi 


之 
Eee 
san 


上 


shang above, with 


(1) Three, A., L xi: IL ii.; iv. 2: IT. 


iis et alibi, sepe. D.M, Fert Sere 8.1; 
xxvii. 3; xxix. L Adverbially,= 
thrice. Ae V. xviii. Lz ;X. xviii. 2. 


Into three parts. A., VILL xx.4. But 一 
稍 , A, L iv., on three points. (3) 一 
= 子 . ye, disciples. A., IIL xxiv.: 
VU. xxiii: IX. xi. 3: XI. x. 3; XVIL iv. 
44) = +; three kings; ic, the 
founders of the three great dynasties. 卫 . 
M. xxix. 3. (5) = fi, the name of a 
tower. A., IIL xxi2 (6) = fiR, A, 


XVIII. ix. 2 一 the band-master at the 
third meal. 


Up. 3d tone. Thrice, 
va, XVIIL ii. 

(1) He, she, it, this, that, which is 
the corresponding plu- 


A,, V. xix.: XI. 


ng rals. A. L ii. 1; UL. xxviz et spins, 
G.L.c., x. 1, 2, 20 DM, xiv. 3; 
et al. (2) “Adverbially, s=upwards. A., 


XIV. xf, xxxvii. 2. (In these instances 
some tone it low. 2d tone) D.M, xviii. 
3; xxx. 1。 (3) 在 … 上 ， in or on the 
above of... A. VI. vii: 1X.xvi. D.M, 
xvi. 3. (4) 上 下 . above, below, in op- 
position, applied to heaven and earth. A., 


chang 


x 


y VI. ive VIL. xv: 


GL. for The Great Learning, com- 
the references to the Aualects, books are 


Vil. xxx. DM, xis. (6) FE KZ 
6 the grass, waen the wind is upon it. 
A., XTL xix, (6) , God, the most 
High God, G.L.c, x. 5. D.M. xix. 6 
Up. 2d tone.’ ‘To ascend ; proceeding up- 
wards. YJ fF, A. VI xix.; VIL. vii. 


Anciently, u por 2d tone. He she, it, 


this, thet, which is below, with the cor- 
responding plurals; both positive, and 





superlative. A., IX. iii2: X. ii, Li: XVI 
ix. G.Lc., x. 2,20. D.M., xiv. 3; xix. 
4; xx. 6, 17; xxix. 2. @ & \. see 
on ips (3) aoe PX, in or 


on the beneath of....A. XII xxii. 1: 
y, the Te 


XVIL xi L 4) FETS 
the empire. A, II. xij xxiv: IV. xe 
- al, G.L.7. 4, 2 Cy viii. st ix. 4; x. 1, 


D.M,, D4; x. i: etal. ) Occurs in in 
A proper name yD , A, XV. 


xiii: XVIII. ii.; viii. 1, 
A verb, low, 3d ‘ua, es descend. A., 


IIL. vii: V xiv: ae oa (2) 以 下 ， 
downwards, A., VL. xix. (3) 下 KM 
to humble one’s-self to others. A., XII. 
xx. 工 


x Ay anoldman, A. XVIII. vii. L 


Not. Passim, 


Moreover; and moreover, A., IT. iii. 2; 
VII. xi. xiii. 3: IX. 
xi, 3: XI xxv. 4: XVI. i 4,17: XVUL 
vi. iL = D.M, xv. 2; xxvi. 工 

(1) An het a generation. A., IT. 
xxiii. La& VI. xiv.: eT xii+ XVI. 
i 8; ji 1; iii, DM ij xxviii, 
1; xxix. 3, 4 2) To all pie D.M, 
xxix, 5, (8) ttf matter dath, Ay 


XV. xix. G.L.c., iii, 5 (4) ff {Hk 
interrupted generations; tc, familics 


INDEX VII. 


whose line of succession has been broken. 
A,XX.i 8 D.M. xx. LE (5) The 
world. A. XIV. xxxiv.: XVUT. vi. & 


G.L.c xi. 3. (6) tit A as a proper 
name. A., XIV. ix. 
(1) A hillock, A, XIX. xx. (2) The 


name of Confucius. Used by himself. 
A, V. xxviiic VIL. xxiii; xxx. 3; xxxive 
etal. D.M., xiii. 4. Applied to him 
contemptuously. A., XIV. xxxiv. 1: 
XVIII. vi. 2, & (3) Part of a double 
surname. A. V. xxi. 


Properly written Vy: Together, along- 


side, A., XIV. xlvii. 2: XIX. xvi. G. 
Lic., x. 22, D.M,, xxx. & 


THE 2p RADICAL, J : 


+ 个 人 ， one man. G.L.c., x. 12. 


The middle, (1) rH, and PE or 图 … 


, in, in the midst of. A., II. xviii. 2: 
V. i. L: VIL. xv: X. xvii2: XV. xxi: 
XVI.i 4, 5. (2) The heart. G.L.c., vi. 
2. (3) The Mean. A, VIL. xxvii.: XX. 
LL DM, i 4, 5; ii. 1, 2: et passim. (4) 
中 国 ， the Middle kingdom, China. 
G.Le., x. 15, D.M., xxxi. 4. (5) 中 34. 
midway, halfway. A., VI. x. (6) 人 ， 
mediocre men. A., VI.xix. (7) FA PA, 
to stand in the middle of the gateway. 
A, X. iv. 2 (8) 行 ， to walk in 
the Mean, to act entirely right. A., XIII. 
xxi. Comp. D.M., xxi. L (9). 中 R, 
the name of a place, A., XVII. vii. 2. 
Up. 3d tone, To hit the mark; hitting 


the mark; exact. A., XI. xiii. 3; xviii. 
2: XIII iii, &: XVIII viii. 3, 40° GL. 
Go ix. 2, D.M, i 4; xx 18. 


THE 3p RADICAL, y. 





(1) To count as chief or principal. A., 


L viii, 2: ILL. xvi.: IX. xxiv.: XII. x, 
(2) A master, president. A. XVL i 4. 


THE 4ru RADICAL J . 


To be. aE 74. ¥- or Ea, is it 
Rot? Ay VIL: XIV. xxxiv.is XVI. 
L 


Long, for along time. A., ITI. xxiv.: 
IV. ii.: et al. D.M. iii; xxvi. 2, 4, 5, 8. 
After a long time. A., V. xvi. 

(1) A particle of interrogation. Found 
alone; preceded by another interrog. 
part. ; prec. by 不 亦 A, Lig iva IL 
vii.; viii; xvii: VI. xxviii: VIL xiv. ic 2: 


TES 


ee 
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etal. sepe. G.L.c., ili.2. (2) A particle 
of exclamation. A., VI. v.: VILL. xviii. 
&; xix. 1, 2: IX. xx.: ef al. D.M., xvi. 3; 


xxvii. 2。 Foll. by #. giving emphasis. 
A., IIL xiv.: VIL xxix.:etal. Prec. by 2. 


A., XII. xxii. 6: XIV. xiii, 1, 2 (3 
Partly interrog., partly exclam. In this 
usage it is sometimes preceded by Wr 
; it is often prec. by a and by 次 
immed. before it. A. II. xxi. 2: II. vii; 
xi: IV. vi. 2: V. xviii. 1, 2: et al, supe, 
G.Le., iv. 1; vii 2 DM, itis xv. 25 xvi. 
2: xviii. 2; xix. 2: et al, (4) As a pre- 
position, after verbs and adjectives,=in, 
to,&e. A, Lx. 2: I. xvi«s VIL iv. 8: 
XVIII. x.; et al. sepe. G.L.c., ix. 4; x. 
6 D.M., i 2; vii; xiv. 1, 2, 5: et al., spe. 
(5) Than, in comparison. A. XI. xxv. 2: 


XVII xxii.: XIX. xxv. D.M,i4, KR... 


SB. (6) BB Ff, how. A, IV. v2 


(1) Observe Fe Py IP, A. VI. xii; 
and 其 fF Sf, XL xviii. L 


Up. lat tone. Joined with A. An 
exclamation. D.M., xxvi.10. 


(1) OF. A., L ii, 2; v5 xi. i: ef passim, © 
G.L.t., 1, 4; co iii, 1: et passim. D.M. 
ii, 2; viiiz et passim. In the construct 


state, the regent follows the ae and the 


regimen precedes. They may be respec- 
tively a noun, a | egg d or a larger 
clause. (2) Him, her, it, them. A. L 
vii: XIV. xviii. 1; xix. 2: ef passim, So, 
in G.L., and D.M. (3) It is often difficult 
to find the antecedent to <> and it . 


seems merely to give a substantive force 
to the verb, A., II, xiii: IDL. xxiii: 
XVIL ix. 6: XV.2, &: et spe. D.M,, xx, 
18, 19, 20: etal (4) 有 之 , GLo， 
viii. 2; x. 18, aa in (2), ut 有 之 and 
$e 这 are more like our use of imper- 
sonal verbs. G.L.c, ix. L A. IV. vid. 
(5) Where Pil comes in « sentence with . 


未 ， it is generally transposed. G.L.T， Z. 


A. 1V. vi.3: etal So, BE 2% $1 Shy, 
D.M., vii.: el al. All negative adverbs 
seem to exert this attractive force. (6) 


之 AH, it is called. DM, i L G.Le., 
vi. A. XVI. xii. 2: et al. HZ is 
different, and comes under (2), So, ay 
HZ» Ay XIX. xxiii. 2. (7) Obs, the idiom 
in A,, VI. iii. 3: XI. vii. 1,2; xxv. 11: 
XVULiL (8) 如 Tif, how. A, 
HL xix, XL, xix.: et al, (9) HE 之 ， 
died with, or for, him, A,, XIV, xvii. L. 








816 


. 
(10) Fe He A. XIV. xiii... (11) 
=r in regard to. G.L.c., viii, L. (12) 
= 是 , this. G.L.c, ix, 6 (18) As a 
verb. ‘To go, or come, to. A. V. xviii. 2: 


XIIIL xix.: et af, (14) Part of a man’s 
name. A., VL. xiii. 


To mount, to ride; spoken of horses, 
A, V. vi.: VIL iii. 2: 


乘 


shing carriages, boata. 
ch‘eng XV, x. 2; XXv. 


He Low. aa tone, (1) A carriage, A, L 


shing va V. vii. 2.3: etal GL, x.22 (2) 
cheng A team “fd 4 horses. A., V. xviii. 2. 


THE 5ra RADICAL. Z,. 


Nine, A., VI. iii, 2: VIII. xxi, 3: XVI 
Ht Be: the nine rude tribes on the 


chiu 
east. A., IV. xiv. Tu Kk. the nine 
standard rules of govt. D.M., xx. 12, 13. 
九 Up, 1st tone. To collect, A., XIV, 
kew = vii. 2 
chiu 
4%, Tobeg. A, V. xxiii. 
keth 
chit 
4H, CD A particle used at the end of sen- 
ya —_tences. Sometimes it might be dispensed 


with, and at others it is feltto be neces- 
sary, not only to the euphony and strength 
of the style, but also to give clearness 
*and ty vii 2: X.4 to the moet 这 上 
ii. 1; viii. 2: X. ij ii. 1, 2; iii, L 
B: i ssim. So also in G.L., are D. xe 
It closes also ee diff. clauses in a long 
predicate, where we might use the*;" in 
English. D.M., xxv. 8: et ai (2) It is 
used after proper names, after some ad- 
verbs, and after a clause, in the first 
member of a sentence, and may be con- 
ma as=as to, the Latin quoad. A., L 

1,25 xv. a: VIL xxv. 1: XI. vig xii. 
3; xiv. 25 xv. xvi, 1; xvii. 1, 2, 3,4: et 
passim. = So, in G. Li, and DM. In 
these cases it is followed at the end of 
the sentence, by another particle,—itself, 


(3) As correlate of 


‘ 

in Be fy F of terms. G.L.c., iii a 
vi.l;x.Z% D.M,, xxv. A., IID. viii. 3: 
XII. xvii et al, sepe. (4) At the end of 


sentences, we find 也 ， sometimes 
preceded by , sometimes not, In 


these cases, may often be explained 
as imparting a participial or adjective 
power to other characters, but not so al- 
ways. A. V.xxvia VI. iis VIL xix: et 
sepe, So, in G.L,, and D.M. (5) 也 


省 in the first member of a sentence, 


resuming a previous word, and followed. 
by an explanation or account of it. A. 
Lii.2 DM, i? 2, £3 ct aly sape. 








(6)= ; 
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lwan 
luan 


INDEX VIL. 


JF, interrog. A., IIT. xxii, 1: V. xvii: 
VI. xxv. (7) As a final, it appears often 
followed by other particles : 


和 与 ; 
也 已 ;也 已 奖 ; 也 去 ;也 戴 . 


CD To confound; unregulated ; con- 
fusion, insurrection. A., VIL. xx.: VUL 
ii; x.; xiii. 2: X. viii 4: NV. xxvis XVUEL 
viii, 3; xviii; xxiii: XVINL vii. 6. AE 

, to raise confusion, or insurrection, 


rege L GT 7: co ix. D.M,, xx. 

(te put in order ; able to govern. 
- VITI.xx.2. (3) The name of a certain 
part in a musical service. A., VIII. xv. 


THE 6ra RADICAL, J. 


(1) I, me, my. 
XXVi; Vill. 3: et al. 


A,, TI. viii. 2: VI. 
D.M., vii.; xxxiii, & 


2) Name of a disciple of Conf. A. V- 
Ix. 1, 2: XVIL xxi. & 

(D An affair, affairs ; business, A. L 
vi; xiv. ILL viii, 25 xv. Pade LL: et al, 
sape, G.L.1., Bic. Cu ix. 35 xX. 20. DM. 


xix, 2; xx. 16. ; av ing trouble- 
some affairs. A.Ii viii. Having an af- 
fair with, A, XVI_Li2 , to 
pursue business. A. VIII. vs XVILi 
2 Hh to manage business, A,, XIIT, 


xvii. (2) Labours ; the results of labour. 
A., XII. xxi. 3: XV. ix: XIX. vii, D. 
M., xx. 14. (3) Toserve. A. LX. xv. 


D.M xix, 4: et passim, (4) 何 


事 
HS 4 is protabiy= fi Fy A 


what difficulty has he in practising be- 
nevolence ? so that it may be classed un- 


der (1). A. VI. xxiii. 上 
THE 7rm RADICAL, 一 


(1) Two, A., ITT. xiv.; XII. vii, 3; ix. 


2: et al, (3) 二 =F. see — = ©). 


In, on, to, from, A,, IL iv, 1; xxi, 2: 
XX.i 3: etal. G.Lco iii, 2: etal, Dy 
M,, xvii. 4: et ab 

(1) Says, saying; gen., in quotations, 
A., LU. xxi. 2: IX. vi. 4: XIV. xliii, Lc 
XIX, iii; xxiii, 4 ay >, often in G. 
L, and D.M. Observe A, XVII. vi. 


分 Closing a sentence, and apparently 
=so. A,, VII. xviii. 2; xxxiii. 


Five. D.M,xx & A,, IL. iv. 1, 
XX. ii. L: et al. 


4: 


互 疙 ， the name of a village. A., 
VAL. xxviii. 
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tsing 
ching 


Be 


ke 
eh‘ 


a 


yea 


Go 


wang 


ES 


heang 


和 well， A,, VI. xxiv. L. 


Up. 3d tone, Frequently, A., XVII. 
L2 


CH) fig. =the band-master at the second 
meal. <A., X VILL. ix. 2 


THE sr RADICAL, —&, 


(1) The dead, D.M., xix. 6; xx. 2% 
(2) To perish, to go to ruin. D.M., xxiv; 
xxxiii. L. (3) ‘To cause to perish. A, 
VI. viii. (Q) Not at home. A., XVILi 


a Fy A a fugitive. G.L.c., x, 12. 


Used as . not having, being without. 
+ 


A. IIUL Y: VI. iis VIL xxv. 8: XI. via 
XII. v. 1: XV. xxv: XVII. xvi. L: XIX. 


ii, v. 
JU: 2 disciple of Conf. A, XVI. 
xiii. 1,5. The same as 子 tr. 


(1). Intercourse, to have intercourse 
with. A, L iv. vii: V. xvi: XIX. iii. 


G.L.c, iii. D.M., xx. 8 (2) To give, 
to bestow. G.L.c., x. 2. 


Also; even then. A., I xii, 2 ; xiii: III. 
xxii. 2: V. xi; xx.;iv. et sepe. G.L.c., 
iv. 9, 13,22, D.M. xii. 2: eta. 不 亦 
… 平 ， is it not? But the meaning of 
also may often be brought out. A. Li 
1, 2 8: XX. ii. 3: et al. 

To offer, present, A., X. v. 2. 


hsiang 


A 


jin 
jen 


‘THE 9ra RADICAL. 人 . 


(1) A man, other men, man, 一 human- 


ity. A., Li 3; iv,ivjx23:et passim. So, | 
in G.L., and D.M. (2) As opposed to | 


RB meaning officers. D.M., xvii.4. A,, 


XI. xxiv. 3. (3) BR 人 ， playing the 
man, the style of man. A. L ii.: VIII 


xviii 2, 0b A FH, A, 人 子 ， 
ABS, Ge. iti. 8 (4) 小 人 ,the 
mean man, opp, to H 子 ， passim. (5) 
pt] AK the sage, A,, VII. xxv: XVI. 
viii. 1, 2: XIX, xii. 2。 D.M, xii2; xvii. 
1; xx, 18; xxvii. 1; xxix. 3,4. (6) PA 
A disciples. A., IV. xv, 2: VIL xxviii, 
lietal. (7) fir 人 ， all tke people, the 
masses. A. XVI. ii. 3. G.Lr. 6. D.M., 
xviii, 2, (3) 善 A the good man. 
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z 
A,, VII, xxvi, 2: et al’ (9) 成 A; the 
complete man, A,, XIV, xiii, (10) tet 
A, & woman, A., VIL xx. 3. (11) 


KX A the designation of the wife of 
the prince of a State. A. XVI. xiv. 
(13) Used in designations of officers, like 


our word man in huntsman, 封 人 ， 
the border-warden, A., III, xxiv. 行 
XK the manager of foreign intercourse, 
A, XIV. ix. 

Is found passim, 
Perfect virtue. 





(1) Benevolence, (2) 


(1) Now; the present, modern, time. 
Sape. (2) Used logically, by way of in- 
ference. A., XI. xxiii. 4: XVI. i, 8, 12 
D.M,, xxvi. 0 


According as, <A,, XI, xiii, 2. 


To take—to be in—office. A., V. 5; 
xviii.: XV. vi. 2: XVIL i. 2: XVUL vii. 
6: XIX, xiii. 

Other, another, A,, V. xviii, 2: X. xi, 
L. XVI. xiii, 3: XIX. xviii.; xxiv. 
G.L.c., x. 13. 

A measure of eight cubits, 
xxiii. 2. 


A,, XIX, 


(1) Instead of, alternate, D.M., xxx, 


2 (2) Adynasty, — #4, the three 
dynasties ;—Hea, Shang, and Chow. A, 
UL xiv, — AR. A. XV. xxiv, 2 
(1) To order, A,, XIII. v: XX, ii, 3. 
G.Lc ix.4. (2) Excellent. D.M., xvii. 
4. (3) Specious, insinuating. A., Liiis 
V. xxiv, (4) 合 FA, desigtia, of the 
chief minister of Ts‘oo. A., V. xviii. L. 
Q). Todo, A,, II. x, L Rarely found 
in this sense. ? A. XT. xxv.2. (2) By, 
with, according to, and perhaps other 
English prepositions. G.L.c. ix. & D.M., 
xviii. 3; xx.4. A. L ve TL. is iii. 1, 23 
v. 3: et passin, To this belong 所 以 ， 
therefore, that by which ; 是 YW , hence; 


何 以 ， whereby ;—which are found 
passin. (3) To take. This usc is analo- 
gous to the preced., but the 以 precedes 


the verb, and is often followed by it, 
without an intervening oltject, as in 


ya pp | y 
VI Be, VI BL Se. YA 9, to take 
to be, to consider, to be considered. 了 Ex- 
amples occur passim. We may refer to 


it the use of 以 sometimes at the 
beginning of a sentence,=considering; 
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take it that. (4) To; soasto. G.L.1,, 
G:c,, x. 18. D.M,, x. 3; xxvii. & 7; xxix. 
8,4,6. A., IL. ii; ix : ILL xxiii.: VIL 
Tr 3; et passim. Sometimes we might 
translate in these cases by —and thereby. 


But not so in such cases as WB. 以 
Ba” 以 人 下， &c，(5) It is often found 
after 可 . 可 以 ， may, may be, (6) 


To use, to be used. A., LIT. xxi, : X. xvi. 
2: XII. xiv: XVIII. x. (7) The follow- 
ing instances are peculiar. G.L.c., iii. 
6 D.M., xxiii. & A. XIV. xiv. 2: 
XV. XXX,: XIX. xxv. 4: XX. iL 2 


To look up to A., IX, x. L: XIX, xxi, 


Low, 1st tone, JA 任 ， a man’s name, 
A., XVI. i & 


(1) An office, a charge. A., VIII, vii. 
1,2 D.M. xx, 14. (2) To repose trust 
in. A. XVIL vi. Ls XX. &% 

(1) To attack by imperial authority. 
A. XVI. i 1. 4; ii, 1 (2) To boast. A, 
V. xxv. 3: VI. xiii: XIV.ii. L (3) To 
cut down, or out. D.M, xiii, 2. G.L.c., 
x. 22. 

4k th simple and upright. G.L.c., 
x. Li 


FF, the minister of the great T‘ang. 
A,, XUL xxii, & 


To lie at the bottom, D.M., xxxiii, 2. 


The second of three; the second of 


brothers, Enters very commonly into 
designations, as in that of Confucius, 
D.M., ii; xxx. A. XIX. xxii,; xxiii; 
xxiv, xxv. Of others. VI. i. 2,3; iva XL 
fi, 2: XIV. ii: XU. ii —IIL. xxii. 1, 2, 2: 
XIV. x. 3; xvii. 1, 2: xviii, 1, 2—V. xvi. 
Vv. xvii: XV, xiii XIV. xiii xv — 
XIV. xx. 2 一 XVIIL viii. 1, 4—X 

xi. Asurname. A., VI. viz XI, xxiii. 
XVILL. vi. : 

The eldest of brothera, Enters into 
designations, A,, XVI. xiii: XVI, x.— 
XIV. xxvi: XV. vi. 2—IL vi« V. vii— 
V. xxii: VIL ix. 2: XVI. xiia XVIII, 
viii—VI, i. 2.—XVIIIL, xi, bis,—XIV, 
xxxvili: XIX, xxili. 2—VUL i 1—VIL 
viii: XI. ii. 2, A surname, A, XIV, x, 


& AS AB, vce B- 
Like to, as, A,, X, i, 1; iv. 8,4, D.M,, 
xv. 下 


Position, status, A., IV. xiv.: X. iv, 3, 


Si etal. D.M., XIV. 1,3: 6tal 天 地 
, Heaven and Earth get their 


places. DM, La 
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tsdh 
tso 


shih 


INDEX VII. 


4 


Idleness, A,, XVI. v. 
Toaid. D.M,, xvii. 4 


What, what kind of, how, A., IIL v.3; 
vii; xv5 xxii. lL: XVII v. 2; ix, xix. 2, 
8: etsape, G.L.c., vi. 2. (2) 如 oe 
generally with between, What, im- 
plying difficulty, indignation, or surprise. 
Other words are found also between the 

and 何 , and then the phrase 一 what 
has......to do with...... ? G.Le, x. 22 
A,, ILL xviii: IX. v. 2; xiii. 25 xxiii: et 
sepe, (8) 何 Hp, what as? 一 what do 
you think of ? how can it be said? A., 
Lxv. 1: V. iii; xvii. 1, 2: et sape. (4) 
何 ,gen but not always, 一 will have 
no difficulty. A., VI. vic VII. ii: XIII. 
xiii: etal. (5) 何 RB gen.,,=why, A. 


VI. xxiv: IX. xv XIV. xxvi. 2; xxiv.: 
et al. 


(1) To make, produce. G.L.c,, ix, 2 
A,, L ii. 2: XI. xiii. 2。 Todo. A. VIL 
xxvii. (2) To lay the foundation of, to 
be a maker or author, A., VIL i. D.M., 
xviii. L (3) To make,=to be. A., XIII. 
xxii. (4) To be begun. A., HI. xxiii, 
(5) To rise, arise. A., IX. ix: X. xvi. 43 
xviii, 2: XI. xxv. 7: XIV. xl. 

Glib-tongued. A., V.iv. 1, 2: VI. xiv.: 
XL. xxiv. 4: XIV, xxxiv. 1, 2; XV. x. 6: 
XVI. iv. 


A surname, A., XVII, vii, 1, 2 


A row of pantomimes. A., III. i, 


Up. 8d tone. To send on a mission ; to 
be commissioned. A., VL. iii, L: XID. v5 
xx.: XIV. xxvi. 1, 2 

Up. 2d tone. (1) To cause, G.L.c., iv, 
D.M., xvid. A., II. xx. WD. xxi: XVII 
vi. 1; vii. 4; x. et al. (2) To employ; to 
be employed. G.L.c, x. 22. 也 .ML xx. 
lL A, V. vii. 2, 3, 4: VI. vi; viis et al 
(3) To treat, behave to. G.Lc., ix. 1; 
x.2 A, II. xix: V. xv. (4) Supposing 
that. A. VIII. xi, 

To accord with, D.M,, xi. 3. A., VIL 


vi. 2. 


(1) Tocome, A,, Li 2: etal. (2) To 
encourage, induce to come. D.M., xx. 
1Z, LA A. xvi. Lb 11, 12: XIX. xxv. 4. 
(3) Coming, future. A., IX. xxii.: NVILL 
vy. L xv. ih 


INDEX VII. 


Straightforward, bold. fil, fil, 4. 





kan X. ii. 1 : XL xii. L 
fi To be by, in attendance on, A., V. 
é@ 0 xxv X. xiii. 2: XI. xii. 1; xxv. 1: XVI 
shih vi. 
侗 Stupid. A, VIIL xvi. 
tung 
ti. To contemn; be contemned, A,, XVI. 
woo vii. 2: XVII. vi. 
wo 
(U 便便 ， precise, A. X.i2 (2) 
“een . 本 本 二 
ion i Ai'fs With specious airs, A,, XVI. 
PR To wear at the girdle, A. X. vi. 8. 
pret 
保 To watch over, preserve, protect, G, 
poow L.c., ix. 2; x. 13。 D.M,, xvii. 1, 4; xviii. 
pao 2; xxvii. Z. (2) To undertake, be secu- 
rity for. A., VIL. xxviii. 2, 
48 (1) Sincere, sincerity ; to believe, to be 
wa ~—s believed iin. A., Liv.; v.; vis viii. 2: et 
hsin sepe. G.L.c iii. 3; x. 17. D.M, xx. 14, 
17; xxix. 2; xxxi. 3; xxxiii. 8. (2) An 
agreement. A, L xiii. (2) Truly, true. 
A,, XII, xi, 3: XIV, xiv. L. (4) 信 
之 ， to show them sincerity, A., V, 
xxv. 4, 
FR # RR: the princes, a prince, of the 
how ewpire. D.M., xviii. 3; xx. 18, 13, 14. 
hou A., XI. xxvii. 1: XIV. xvii. 2; xviii. 2: 
XVI. ii. 
AHA vessel used im sacrifice, A., XV. i. 1. 
dsoo 
teu 
To wait for. D.M., xiv, 4; xxix, 3, 4, 
azee =O A. X. xiii. 4: XD. xxv. 天 


. All of two or more, A., XIV. vi. 


2 


Tye 


° 
> 
= 


To grant, allow. G.L.c., x. 13, 


(1) To act contrary to, be insubordi- 


nate. GLc. x. Ll D.M., xxvii. 7. (2) 
Impropriety. A., VIII. iv. & 


(1) To incline on one side, D.M., x. 5. 


2) To depend on. D.M,, xxxii. L. 全 
To be close by, attached to. A., XV. 


Wearied, A., VII, ii xxxiii: et al. 


Tolend, A., XV. xxv. 


a EiaRe Tea Tene 


(1) Principles of righteous conduct. 


lun =1D.M., xxvii. 3, Ay, XVII， viii, 3 (2) | 
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Degrees, as of comparison, D.M., xxxiii. 
& (3) The invariable relations of so- 
ciety. A. XVIII. vii.t5. 

? Dimples, A,, ILI, viii, L 


倩 


ts‘een 
chien 
(1) To bend, or lie down. A., XIII. 
yen xix, (2) Name of one of Conf. disciples. — 
A,, VI. xii: XVIL iv. 3, 4. 
th Partial, perverse. A., LX. xxx. L. 
preen 
piien 
To approach to, D.M., xxxiii. 4. 
th 
ko 
44 {FB urgent, A., XIII. xxviii. 
Sze . 
sza 
偷 “Mean, A., VIII. ii. 2. 
tow 
tou 
Al] By the side. A., VIL ix.: XI. xii. 
tsth : 
tsé 


To hand down, as a teacher. A., XIX. 
ch‘uen xii. 2. Observe A., L iv. 
ch‘uan 

Falling. D.M., xvii. 3. 


King 
ch'ing 
BS To disgrace. G.L.c., x. 4 
luh 
lu 
All-complete, equal to every service, 
pe A., XIII xxv: XVIL x. 


pei 
To hurt, to be hurtfully excessive, A., 
shang 11, xx.: XIX, xxiv. 何 伤 乎 ， what 
harm is there in that? A., XI. xxv. 7. 
To act as driver of a carriage, A., 


puh XII. ix. L. 
po 
fi Dignified. G.L.o,, iii. 4. 
een 
ch‘ien 
A man’s name, A,, XIV. xix. 
seen 
hsien t 
fs To judge, calculate. A., XI. xviii. 2: 
yu XIX. xxxiii. 
yi 
Parsimonious, thrifty, A., IIR iv. 3: 
kéen xxii. 2: VII. xxv. IX. iii, L 
chien 7 
To ruin, overturn. G.L.c,, ix, 3. 
un 
fen 


至 


四 = 
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Ascholar. A., VI. xi. 
joo 
ja 
t& (1) Deportment. GT .os ix. & (2) 
e 
H Example. G.L.c.,x. 5, (3) ie 1% 
rules of cerenony. , Tules of 
deportment. D.M,, xxvii. 3. G.L.c., iii. 


4. (4) The name of a place. 
xxiv. 


Abundant, more than adequate, A., 


A,, ILL. 


yew XIV, xii: XIX. xiii, , DM, 
7 xxvii. 2. 8 & 

AE Certain ceremonies to expel evil influ- 
no ences. A., X. x. 2 

die 上， stern., dignified-like. 人， 
yen XIX. ix.: XX. ii. 2 
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人 Sincercly. A, XX.iL 
yun , 
jun 。 


An elder brother, 兄 H. elder and 
heung younger brothers. A brother. A. IL 


hsiung xxi. 2: V. i 2: XID. v. 上 4: etal. Obs 
' A. XII vii. G.L.c., iv. 7, & =D.M., xiii. 


4;xv.2 

(1) First, former, before, A., IT, xiii: 
X. xiii. L: et 以 So, in G.L. and D.M. 
先王 ， the ancient kiuge， A., L xii. L. 
一 4 former king. A, XVI. i 4. (2) 
. Ancestors, D,M., xix. 6 Comp. 先 
sf, A., XT. i@)4e4, elders, IL. viii.: 
XIV. xlvii.2. (4) To make first, or chief. 
A., VI. xz XIL xxi, 3: XUL ii, (5) FE, 
2 A,, XII. i. To give an example 
to, 

Up. 8d tone. 
G.L.c., x. 2, 16. 


hsien 


56 


sien 
‘ hsien 
(1) To be able, to attain to. G.L.c,, i 
1,2;x.6. (2) To subdue. A, XII L 
k'o (3) The love of superiority. A. XIV. 
ik 
(1) To escape, avoid, A,, II, iii, 1: V. 
méen i. 2: etal. (2) To dispense with, have 
mien done with. A. XVII. xxi. & 
兄 A, XVLiZ 
are 


hsi 


; 7] wR RR. apprehensive and cautious, 


king A., VILL. iii. 
ching 


To precede. Quickly. 


A rhinoceros, 





A 
jith 
ju 


léang 
liang 


八 


和 


ng 
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To enter, G.L.c., x. L D.M., xiv2, 


A,, TIT. xv,: et al. 出 ， A: abroad, at 
home. A., L vi. IX. xv. But in A, 


XIX, xi, 出 八 =to pass and repass, 


A 德 ， DM, 


xxxiii. L 
» 
Within, internal, internally, 四 海 


，the within of 一 that which is 
within—the four seas; ie. the empire. 
D.M., xvii. Li et al. Precedes the verb, 
=internally. A., IV. xviic et al. Obs, 

. X. xvii. Z Asa verb G.Lc. x 
to make the internal, ‘c., of primary im- 
portance. 

Two. D.M,, vi. 


vii. 


to enter into virtue, 


A,, IT. xxii, 8: IX. 
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Eight, A., III, iz XVII. xi, 


(1) Public, A, VI. vii, (2) Just. A,. 


XX. i & (8) A duke, dukes. D.M., 
xviii. 2 Aw TID. iis et al, It often occurs 
in connection with the name and country 
of the noble spoken of. It enters also 


into double surnames, 公 AR. A, 
XIV, xiv. 42 一 公 山 ， XVI. ve 
py, VIL 3 xxxiii: XI, xxi; xx, ie 
i An V.iL Obs. AA-F, A., XU. 
viii.—XIV,. xvii; xvii: 一 公 FL. A, 
XIV, xiv: 一 公 伯 ， A. xxxviiis Zh 
4% A,, XTX, xxii" ZL FA: the palace 
gate. A. X.iv. L Hea. in the prince's 
temple, A,, X. viii. & 
Six. A., IL iv, 5: et al. 


A particle of exclamation, O! how! 


Much used i in poetry. G.Lc, iii. 4 A, 
UL viii 1: XVII ¥. L In G.Lc., x. 
13, quoted from the Shoo-king, it appears 


for 
Together with, sharing with. A,, V. 
xxv. 2: IX. xxix. L 


Up. 2d tone. To move towards, A., 
Il. ic X. xviii. 2. 
Weapons of war, A,, XII, vii, 12: 


NIV. xvii. 2 
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# The third personal pronoun, in all gen- 出 (1) To go, or come, forth, A.，III. 
Be ders, numbers, and cases; the; that. | ch'uh xxiv. IV. xv.; xxi« et al. To go beyond. 
chi Passi chu 出 家 ， beyond the family. G.L.c., ix. 


县 (1) aED 臣 ， an ordinary minister, A,, 1. 出 三 日 ， beyond three days, A., 
eu OXI. xxiii, 4 @=f yall, GL. x. 


X. viii, & 出 入 ， see on nN. (2) To 
HL A classic, a canon. ity Sh, G.L.c., put forth. {.,xxxi. 2. A, VIIL ‘iv. 
at 本 8: LX, viii: XV. xvii. HH A, to give, 
ien 
人 . A,, XI. xxi,,=to have more Ay XX. i 2 出 之 ， to put outside. 
kéen than one man’s ability. 如 工 了 下 和 
chien 


THE 18ra RADICAL, JJ. 
THE 18rm RADICAL, FJ. A 


Fi A surname. FR. Fy. A, Ill vi. 


yen VII. xiv.: et al; the same as xR, A. 


AJ 
taou 
tao 
Vi x: etal. 冉 伯 后， A,, XI. 这 2. JJ Asharp weapon, D.M,, ix, 


Aknife, A,, XVII iv. 2. 


Observe, fF. A. VI. ii: XII xiv. | 45, . 
FR Repeated, twice, A, XV. xix: X. xi. | 4 (1) To divide; to be divided, A,, VII, 
tsne 工 fun xx.4: XVIiL 12 (2) To distinguish. 
tsni ftn  A., XVIII. vii. L 


a (1) A cap of full dress or ceremony, A., 切 (1) To cut, G.L.c., iii. A, Lxv.® 
méen VIII. xxi.: IX. iii. 1; ix.: X. xvi. 2: XV. | Geax 
mien x.4. (2) The name of a music-master. | ch‘ieh (2) Eurnestly. A., XIX. v1. YJ 切 ， 





A, XV. xii. 1,2 earnest. A., XIII. xxviii. 
1) Punishment, A,, IL. iii, L: IV. xi.: 
“AL, 于。 型 
Tae lees hing V.i.2: XII iii. 6. (2) To imitate, D.M,, 
= F pig: ise hsing xxxiii. 5. 
A cap. . LO: XX, ii, 2, 
7a Op Ay Re ME SEES 列 A rank (as of office). * ，XYL ia 
khan 人 

. oe Up, 3d tone, Capped, i, young men | _- ‘ a 
Kwan about 20. A, XI. xxv. 7. 利 CD To sharpen’ A, XV. sot 利 O, 
kuan 7 an “ iar A., XVII. xviii. 
- = P i 2) Gain, profit ;一 rather in & mean sense. 
Great, chief. Re 室 ， the prime min- G.Lec., x. 22, 28 A.，IV，xii et aly 
chung ister. A., XIV. xliii. 2. Beneficial arrangements ; profitablencss ; 


profitable. G.L.c., iii. 5; x. 14, 22, 23, 
x. i . @) To get the 
benefit of. G.L.c., iii. i. To benefit. “A. 





THE lira RADICAL, 7. 


PK Tee. G.L.c. x, 22, Ay VIN. ili, XX. 让 2。 To desire, Ai iv. 让 
ping 别 Up, 4th tone. To discriminate, to dif- ， 
‘a a 冶 ， adouble surname, A, Vii, | pie ference. D.M., xxxi.l. As UL vii: XIX。 
ya pieh xii. 2. 
ye 制 To determine, fix, 卫 ,M., xxviii. 2. 
#E To congeal; to ‘settle and complete. | che 
ie sy chih 
wg DM, xxvii. 5, 道 不 pa 到 Down to. A., XVI. xii, 
s « taou 
2 THE léru RADICAL. JU. can 


Bl (1) Then ; denoting either a logical con- 
tsth sequence or sequence of time. Passim. 
ih 然则 ， hep well then, A., III, xxii, 


All ;一 at commencement of clause. 卫 . 
fan M., xx. 12, 15,16; xxxi. 4. 





THE 17ru RADICAL. | J. 3; XL xv. 3; xxiii. 5. — 则 一 则 |， 

partly, partly. A. IV. xx. (2) Arule, a 

by By 服 ， mourning clothes, A, X. pattern, D.M., xiii. 2 (3) To make a 
heung XWvi. 3。 pattern of, to correspond to. A., bag 


heiung ; ‘ xix. 上 


7 
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(1) Before, the front, 
ts'een A, IX. x. Li: X. iii, 2: XV. (2) 
chien Formerly. A. XVII iv 4 (3) Before- 
hand. D.M., xx. 16; xxiv. (4) Former. 
G.L.c,, iii. & 
Firm, firmness, D,M,, xxxi.L A, V. 
kaug x.: et al. 所 
Bi) To cut. A, X, vill. 8: XVIL iv, 2 
ks 4 


fil To make first, A., XIV. ix, 


* THE 191m RADICAL, 力 . 


Strength, power; opportunity ; strongly, 
strenuously. D.M., xx. 10; xxxi.4. A, 
L vi. vii: VII. 20: et al. 

Achievement, work done, A., VIII, xix, 


kung 2: XVIL vis XX, ia DM, xx. 2 
Pf To add, A., XII ix. 3,4. To come 
kea upon, affect. IV.vi. Todoto. V. xi. To 


chia lay upon. X. xiii. 3; to have in addition. 
XI. xxv. 4, 

ail Up. 2d tone, supposed to be for 假 ， if. 

tea «=A, VIL. xvi. 

chia 

助 = Tohelp. A, XI. iii. 

tso00 

cha 

5h 3] 如 ， changing-like, spoken of the 

ps countenance. A., X. iii. 1; iv. 3; v. L 

po 

FH Valour, physical courage ; bold. D.M.,, 

uyng xx.8, 10 A. IL xxiv. 2: XIV. v.; xiii3 
xxx.; et al. 

eh To exert one’s-self, use effort, D.M., 

meen xiii. 4; xx. 9,18. A, IX. xv. 

mien 

动 To move, as a neuter verb, 卫 .M., xx. 

tug 14; xxix, 5; xxxiii 8. A, XUL2 AD 


动 ， the wise are active, A., VI. 


xxi, Obs, , D.M.,, xxiv, 


gi To move, excite ; as an active verb. 
D.M., xxiii; xxvi. & A. VILL. iv. 3; 


XV. xxxii 2 FX to stir up 
hostile movements. A. XVI. i. 13. 

To attend toearnestly, as the chief thing. 
G.L.c,, x. 24. A, L ii. 2: VI. xx. 





务 


moo 
mu 


I To exceed, surpass, A., VI. xvi: X. 
ing viii, 4. 
shéng 

Up, 1st tone. To be able for, A. X., 


shing A 
oie ® L # BE: to transform the violent. 
A., XI xi 
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G.L.c., x. 2.°} es 


INDEX VII. 


(1) Toil, toiled, toilsome. A., IT. viii.: 


laou > «tit: ‘ F 

laou JV, xi: VIEL if, y 之 ， to toil for 
the people. XIII. i: Comp. XIV. viii. 
(2) Merit. A. V. xxv. 2 (3) To make 
to labour. A. XIX. x: 和 入 五, 1,2 

Laborious, accustomed to toil, A, 

Kin = XVIIL vii. L 

ch‘in 

4] (1) To encourage, advise, D.M., xx. 

kenen 14. (2) To rejoice to follow, to exhort 


ch'iian one another to good, ic., to be advised. 
D.M., xx. 13; xxxiii. 4. A., IL. xx, 


THE 20ra RADICAL. 为. 


Aj A ladle, a ladleful, D.M., xxvi. 9. 


hd 

cho 

I (1) Do not ;—prohibitive, D.M., xiii, 

wih & A, L viii. 4: et al. @) Not ;一 nega- 

wu ___ tive, or the prohibition indirect. A., VI. 
iv.: XII. ii.: XIV. viii. 

$e Agourd, A, XVII. vii. 4. 

pao 

pao 


THE 21st RADICAL, LY. 


To transform ; to be transformed, Ap- 


hwa plied to the operations of Heaven and 

hua LEarth, and of the sage. D.M., xxii; 
xxiii; xxx. 3; xxxii. 1; xxxiii. & 

北 The north, northern. D.M., x. 2, 4 

ph A,ILi 

pei 


THE 22p RADICAL. [_. 


(1) To rectify. A., XIV, xviii. 2. (2) 


“wang The name of a State. A. IX.v. lL: XI. 
k‘uang xxii. 

A case, acasket. A., CX, xii, 
ti 
tu 


THE 28n RADICAL, 7. 


匹夫 ， 


,acOmIOn man, A, IX xxv, 
DUFE: Deebigi, A> XIV. miia 


pi 

To conceal, A., V. xxiv. 
neih 
ni 
区 Classes, classified, A. XIX, xii, 2. 
keu 
ch‘ 

THE 247m RADICAL, 十 . 

Ten, G.L.o vi. 3 A., IT. iv. 1,2, 3 & 

shth 5, G: etal. Adverbially, at ten times, by 


ten efforts. D.M., xx. 20. 
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A thousand, G.L,c, iii, LL D.M., xx, Sia A noble, high officer, A., IX. xv. 





tseen 20.. A,, L v.: et al. king 
elvien cling 
升 。 (1) To ascend, go up, A., JI. vii.: et al, THE 27rg RADICAL, 厂 
3 @) To grow up, as grain. A., XVIL ' , 
shéng xxi. 了 ; jes . 
中 Half, ahalt，DM xi 2 A, X.vi.6, iB. Thick, A. x. vi. 7. DM. xxvi, @: 
J ow  Metaphorically, liberal, generous, in high 
puan hou — style, substantial. G.L.r.. ZL DM. xxvir 
pan Bib8 A. Lix.L XLx.1,2: XV. 
YA Low, ss ground, DM, x LE ~ JE Ff; to depart with liberal 
er ay 宝 ， he abased himself to—lived in presents, D.M., xx, Li. 4 豆 , DM, 
总 low, mean house. A.，VIII xxi. xxvii. 6 
The end, completion, A,, XIX, xii, 2, rr 
a » COMP ’ 原 A surname, A. XIV. xlvi, A, VL. 
ih yuen iii. 了 
hg ， yiian 
Hi 卓 ia: uprightly, loftily, A,, IX. x. Low, 8d tone, Your good, careful, peo- 
a yun ple. A. XVII xiii. 
cho yiian 


FA) The south, southern, GL.c,x.4| fa Up, 3a tone, To dislike, be wearied 
nat =—6DM., x. 2, 8, A., XIII. xxii, L 南 t, yen with, reject, D.M. x. 4: etal. A, VIL 
the face to the south, the position of the xxviz VIL iis et 
emperor, or of a nga A. VI.id: XV. ER Up. 2d tone, fak wR, the appearance 
和 和， (2) jij if 44 (read shaou, and | yen of concealing. G.L.c., vie 2. 
not chaou as in the translation.) 南 ， the jis (1) Dignified, stern, A, VII. xxvii.: 
titles of the two first books in the She- | ke XIX. ix; x. (2) To oppress. A., XVII. 


king, Pt. A. XVIL i (3) A | li xii, (8) ‘To Keep the clothes on, from 
ne + an xbove the waist, in crossing astream. A., 


A. V. i, 2: XI v. 南 a, a double XIV, xiii. 2, 
* surname, but supposed to be the same 
man as the preceding. A., XIV, vi, 南 THE 28tu RADICAL, LA 


子 ， a duchess of Wei, A.，VI. xxvi. 
+ To go away from, leave, A., XVI. iiis 
Extensive, large, extensively, D.M., few XVIII ig ii: VL ve 1,2, 
xxvi. 3,4, 5, 8: etal. A. VI. xxv. et al. ii = 
As a verb, to enlarge. <A., LX. ii. 





Ra | 


chit 
2k Up 2d tone. To put away, dispense 
‘ i WM xx。 » UL xvit, 1 : 
THE 25ra RADICAL, fy. 人 
B One of three; forming aternion, D, 
issan 


“fi The mame of a place, A, XIV, xiii, Ms xxii. A. XV.v.B (2) Read also 


peen sun sin. ‘The name of one of Conf, disciples. 
pien A., IV. xv.: X1. xvii. 
To prognosticate, <A,, XIII. xxii. 3, 
a THE 297m RADICAL, 双 . 
chan 
THE 26rg RADICAL, Ti. 双 Moreover, further ;—continuing a nar- 


yew ative by the addition of further partic- 
ofty ae oo | YU — ulars. G.Le., Ini. A. HL xxv: et al. 
危 Q) Lofty, bold. A, XIV. iv. (2) And so ;-—a consequence from what pre- 
Pr N . 
wea erilous, tottering, D.M., xx. Li A, cedes. A. IX. vi. 2: XIII ix. 3, 4 
VILL. siti, 2: et ab 


To come to, attain to; coming to. D, 
To rollup, A, XV. vi. 2. . 


kecth Ma, iv. 15 xxviii. Li xxxieed; xxxiii, 2, 


keuen chi A. V. xig xx. et al, serpe. Coming to. 一 

chilun F and, but. D.M., xii. 2, 4: xviii. 35 xx. 
Low, Ist tone. A small plot. 了 .MI 4: xxvi 2. ea 及 ， by the time it came 

— xxvi. 2, to. A. XI. xxv. 4, & 

ch'iian j 

ell To go 如 approach， 人，XIIL ete 友 (1) A friend, friends, A. L. vill. 3: 

teeth XIX. ix. yn IX, xxiv et a, Combined with BH. dD. 


chi = M., XID, 4; xx. 8,17. A. Liv; viis et 
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al. Friendship, A., XII. xxiiic XVI iv, 
Friendly with, to make friends of. A.V. 
xxiv; XV. ix. (2) Brotherly regard. 
A., IL. xxi. 

(1) To be, or act, contrary to, 


ix. 4 DM,ii, A. XIL xvi, (2) To 
turn round, on or to; to return, <A, IX. 


xiv: XVII, vii, 4. DM, xiv. 5. JE 
EK ¥. to turn round on and examine 
one's-self, D.M., xx. 17. Observe A,, 
VIL, viii. a 此 , name of an ancient 


stand for cups. 信 .，JII，xxxii， 3 (3 
To repeat A, VIL. xxxie (4) Up. Ist 


ii. A. IX. xxx. L (5) 之 
we aman’s name, A,, VI, xiii. 

D.M,, xx.4, A, V. 
ii, Obs, V.vuz VIL xxviiis etal BM, 
what application cnn it buave? A, LIL. ii. 


色 取 仁 ， assuming the appearance of 
virtue. <A., XID. xx. 6 

Up. 3d tone. ‘To marry a wife, 
VIL. xxx. & 


G.L.c., 


tone, for 


‘To take, to get. 


A, 


A father's younger brother, In enume- 


rating brothers, not the oldest nor the 
youngest. Used in surnames and desig- 
nations. A. XIV, xx. 2—XIX. xwiii.; 
xxive—-X1IV. xiv. 1; xix-—V. xxii: 
VIL. xiv. 2: XVI. xiic —X VIII. ix. 3, 
—XIV, ix. XVIL viii. 1, 2—: XVII. 
xi. bis. 

To receive, D.M., xvii. 4, 5, xviii, 2 
A., X.xi. 2: etal. To acquiescein. A, 
XI. xviiii2. 一 to be intrusted with. A, 
XV. xxxiii. 


THE 807Tn RADICAL. op 


The mouth, G.L.c,, x, 18. A, XVI. 
xviii, [J M- 
A,, V. iv. 2. 

Antiquity. G.L.t, 4. D.M.. xxviii, L 
A,, TIT, xvi: et al. ro the ancients ; 
anciently, A., IV. xxi XVID xvi. L 

(1) To tap, strike A., XIV, xlvi, (2) 
To inquire about. A., IX. vii. 


smartnesses of speech, 


To call, summon, A.，VIII iii: et al. 


Read shaou, 44 南 . see 南 . 44 忽 


aname. A., XIV. xviii. 
These. G.L.c,, x. 3. 


The right, on the right hand, G.Lc., x. 


yeo 2 DM, xvi. 3. A. X. iii. 2. Obs. X. vi. 


yu 


下 


de 


INDEX VIL 


(1) An historiographer, A., XV, xxv, 
(2) A clerk, a scrivener. AW. xvi. 


(1) Always in the phrase 有 司 ， the 
officers. A., VIIL ii. L: xx. iv 
司 Ae a double surname, A., XI. iii; 
iv; v. (3) 司 BY, the minister of 
Crime. <A. VIL. xxx. 

May. assim. As in English, the may 
may represent possibility, ability, liberty, 
or moral power, sv with the char, 可 . It 
is found continually in the combination 


可 以 =may (scldom, if ever, can), where 
we can’t assign much distinctive force to 
the 以 . 可 也 is concessive, but does 
not indicate entire approval. A., L xv. 
L: LL, xxii: VI. i, 2: et al, Fy RR, how- 
ever, is more concessive. A., V. xixs 
VIL. xxv. 1, 2: et al. Obs. A. XIV. xxii. 
五; XVIIL. viii. &: XIX. iii. 

Each, every one, A., 1V. vii V. xxv. 
1: IX, xiv.: XI. vii. 25 xxv. 7, & 


(1) Name, names ; to name, A. IV.y. 
2: VILL xix,: XII iii. 2.5,72: et al. (2) 
Fame, reputation. D.M,, xvii. 2; xviii. 
Qi xxxid. HY. A, IX ii,» 

To unite, assemble ; united ; a collection, 
D.M,, xv. 23 xxv. a. A, NIL. viii: XIV. 
xvil. 2. 

Q) The same, D.M,, xxviii. 8. A. 
HII. xviz ef af. Together with, A., XIV. 
xix. As a’verb, to be together in, to 
share. D.M., x. 14; xx. li. (2) Applied 


to acertain imperial audience. A., XI. 
°. 6. 12. 

Xxy. 8 也. Py 

(1) Sovereign, a sovereign, A., IT, 


xxiz XX. i. 3. (2) Used throughout the 
G.L, for 后， afterwards, 


Fortunate, = FA the first day of 
the month. A., X. vi. LL 


A ruler, a sovereign, Passim, aH 臣 ， 
Ruler and minister, the relation between. 
Serpe. a Je 人 ， 小 A. designa- 
tions of the wife of the prince of a State. 
A, XVI. xiv. #H F: eee on F. 
AF. ke. GL, iii. 3. See 人 . 

Niggardly, stingy, A. VIL xi: XX, 
ii. 3. 

A negation, not, 
wrong. A. VL xxvi. 


G.L,1,, 7. 一 to do 


¥ 


INDEX. VII. 


. 


i 
chiu 
ye 
shin 
shen 


The name of a State. A, VII. xxx, 2. 


I, Passin, Ina few cases,=my. Very 


rarely plural. Almost always in the 
nominative, 


To tell, report, announce to,’ A., L xv. 
8: II. v. 2; XIV. xxii, 2,3, 4,5, 告 者 ， 
the reporters. A., XIV. Xiv 2 

To inform respectfully, A.，III.xvii. 
1: XI. xxiii. 


Taste, flavours, 
iv.2. G.L.c., vii. 2. 


A,, VIL xiii, D.M., 


() Catholic, A,, IL, xiv. (2) Explain- 
ed by 3B, A, XX,i& (3) To assist, 
give charity to, syn. with Wy. A,, VI. iii. 
2. (4) Name of the Chow dynasty or of 
its original seat, Sepe, 周 公 ， the 


duke of Chow, Sape, 周 任 ， a man’s 
name. A. XVILi6. Ji] GG, one of the 
Books of the She-king, XVII. x. L. 

BES nF, alas. A,, IL, vi. 1 


(1) To order, direct ; what is appointed, 
spoken of what Heaven appoints,—the 
empire, our nature, and generally. 
工 .C。 i 2; ii. 3,5, 11. D.M., £1; xiv. 4; 
etal. A. IL. iv. 4: VIL iis viii: IX. 
etal. (2) Spoken of a sovereign’s order- 
ing; a commission. A., VILL vis X. iii. 
4; xiii, 4: XIIL xx. 1: XVLii.L: XX. 
三 2 (8) Life. 
A., XIV. xiii. 2: XIX.i (4) Govt. noti- 
fications. A. a ix. Messages 
between host and guest, 将 命 ， to 
convey such messages. A., XIV. xlvii. 
1: XVIL xx. 

Used for 慢 ， man, Disrespectful, G, 
Le, x. 16. 

Harmony, harmonious; natural ease, 
affable. D.M., iL 4,5; x; %v.2 AJL 
xii. 1, 2: XU. xxiii: XVI.i 10: XIX. 
xxv. 4. 

Low, 3d tone. ‘To accompany in sing- 
ing. A., VII. xxxi. 


To blame, A., III. xxi, 2, 


To smile at. A., XI. xxv, 4, 8, % 


ee 命 ， to devote life, | 
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tsze 
tszi 
一 全 一 


gae 
ae 


tsae 
tsai 


G. | 
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Ho! Oh! A, xx. LL 


(1) Sorrow, sorrowful, to feel sorry, 
G.L.c, viii, L D.M.id A. TUL, xxvi. 


etal, (2) Hon. epithet of a duke of Loo. 
D.M., xx. LL A,, II. xix.: et al. 


A particle of exclamation, expressing 


admiration or surprise. (1) It is often 
at the end of sentences. G. ‘ey xl 
D.M., xxvii. 2 Aw TIL xxii, 1: et al. 
记 It is often used at the close of the 

rst clause of a sentence, the subject ex- 
claimed about following. D.M., x. 5: 
xxvii. L. A. II. iv. 2: V. iis et al. (8) 
It often closes an interrogative sentence, 


being preceded by 何 ， a5. 乎 ， and 


other interrog. particles, tho’ the 乎 is 


itself sometimes more exclamatory than 
interrogative. A., IL x.4; xxii: WILL 
xv.: IX. vii et al. 


Wise, prudent, D.M., xxvii, Z 


(1) JAF 要 ,sa kind of tree, A, IX. 
xxx, L (2) A designation of the emperor 
Yaou， A., VIIT. xx. 2. 

To weep, wail, A., VIL. ix, 2: XI. ix, 


L 


Only. Sepe. It atands at the beginning 


of the sentence or clause to which it he- 
longs, such instances as A., IL. vi D.M., 
xxxiii. 2, being only apparent exceptions, 
Observe. A., VIL. xxviii. 2 

Low, 2d tone. Yes. A., IV. xv. L 


(1) To ask, to ask about, to investigate; 
a question. Passim. (2) To inquire for, 
to visit. A. VIL viii: VIILiv.L To 
send a complimentary inquiry. An XxX. 
xi L 

To open out ; to uncover. 
VILL. iii. 


A,, VIL. viii; 


Simply, only, G.L,c,, x, 12. 


(1) To instruct. G.L.c., ix, 4 (2) 
To understand, be conversant with. A, 
IV. xvi. 

Good ; the good :—in both numbers, and 
all persons. Passim. (2) Skilful: abili-* 


ty. D.M., xix.2. A. V.xvie VIL xxxi.: 
etal. (3) Asaverb, to consider, or make 


good. G.L.c, x. 23 A, XV. ix. 
To smell, A,, X. xviii, 2. 


Joy, joyful, to be joyful. D.M., i 


he A, IV. xx. V. vi xviii L: XVI. xiii. 5: 
‘hsi ee xix. 
oy . bik tighingly, A., 1X, x1: XL 
wei 

pe mourn, mourning; mourning clothes, 
sang D.M., xviii. & A. IIL. iv. 33 x2 VI. 8: 


XVIL xxi. 1, 5, Gs et ab 


ote Up. 3d tone, G.L.c., x. & 

sang To lose office, a throne. A. HD. xxive 
XIV. xx. L2. (2) To let be lost, to de- 
stroy. A. LX. vod: XI. viii: XUD xv. 
& 


ha ay 分 ， how distinguished! G.L.c。 
heuen iii. 4 
hsiian 

Admirable, D.M., xvii, 4. To com- 
mend, honour, D.M., xx. li. 人 A XLX. 
iii. 


PE IF, alas! A., TIT. vi. 


To lose. 


ay 
Fired 
kea 
chia 


is) 


woo 
wi 


ne 


FE (1) To taste. A. X. xi. 2; xiii L (2) 


can) Name of the autumnal sacrifice. D M., 
xix. 6. (3) Indicates the present com- 
plete and past tenses, being often joined 


with 未 . A,, II. xxiv; VIL vs et al, 
D.M,, xix. 2 A,, 


Coarse, rude, A., XI. xvii. 4, 


(1) A vessel, a tool. 


ke XV. ix. Metaphorically. A., IL. xii.: V. 
chi iii. tO as se fol A,, IIL. xxii. 


To use according to capacity, 
A, <u. XXY, 
An exclamation of grief; of contempt. 
e A., XI, viii XIX. xii. 2: 入 II xx. 4 


Severe, dignified, G.L.c., vi. 3， 


yen, 
"THE Sist RADICAL, 口 . 
Four, Spe. Four things, A., VII. 
an xxiv: LX, iv, | |e. the four parts 


of the State. G.L.c., ix. & py ae: 
the barbarians on the four sides of the 
empire, GLoc., x, Lh 则 a. the 
four limbs. D.M,, xxiv. A. XVUL vii. 


iy, A., XVUL ix. 3. 
YY fie 


(1) Asa preposition. Because of, tak- 


ing occasion from. D.M., xvii. A, 
XX. ii. & (2) As a verb. ‘To follow, 
suceeed to, AL, 
To rely on. A,, L xiii, 

The name of Conf. favourite disciplg. 


fe] 
i Serpe. Ele]. A, VI, ii: XI, vi 


因 


yur 


II, xxiii, 2: XI. xxv. 4. | 
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kewiin 
ktuén 


tsae 


Keun 
chiin 


4p 


feo 


至 


INDEX VII. 


4 | AY (1) Distressed, reduced to straits. D, 


M,xz.0 A, SLL 
come with wine, A. IX. xv. 1) Stu- 
pidity and the feeling of it. D.M., xx. 
16. A, XVL ix. 

Q) Firm, strong. A,, L viii: XVLi 
& ?XV.L& (2) Obstinaterobstinacy, 
A., IX. iv: XIV. xxxiv. 2. (3) Mean, 
niggardly. A. VIL xxxv. (4) Firmly. 
了 .ML xx. LE (5) Certainly, indeed. D. 


, over- 





。 ii. 
1: XV. ey xii. 3. 
A gardener, A., XIII. iv. L 


The name of an officer, A., XIV, xx. 


2 


A State, Passim. Ft 国 , the Mia- 


dle kingdom. 1D.M., xxvii. 4: ef al. Only 
in this phrase is the term used for the 


empire, , one of the 
largest States, equipping 1,000 chariots. 
A. Lv. et al. FRA , to administer a 
State. A. IV. xiii. 

(1) To think, imagine, A,, VII. xiii. 
(2) Amap. A.,, IX. viii. 


THE 32p RADICAL, ++. 


(1) The ground, ground, earth, D.M., 


xxvi.9, A., Vix. L 2) 水 -f,, wa 
ter and land. D.M., xxx. L (3) Com- 
fort. A., IV. xi. 


A precious stone, differently shaped, 
used as a badge of authority. A., X.yv. 
1:XLv. 

(1) The earth, the oe. D.M., xx. 


8 A. IX. xviiis XIX. xxii. (2). Any 
particular country. A., xiv. XNXIX. 

8) Throughout the Doctrine of the Mea 
it occurs constantly as the correlative of 


天 ， heaven, the phrase K 地 being 


now the component parts, and now the 
great powers, of the universe. 


(1) Po be in, to consist in, depend on, 


the where and wherein following. (assim. 
(2) To be present. G.L.c., vii, 2 A, 
XI. xxi. (3) To be in life. A, L xix 
IV, xix. 在 is followed not unfrequentiy 


i HA, 内 ， with words intervening. 
Observe A., XIX, xxii. 2: XX. LS 


Level, An equally adjusted state of 
society A. XVI.i. 10. Asa verb; to, 
adjust, keep in order. D.M.,, ix. 


To sit, A. X, vii, 2; ix. 1:et al, 


3, ALIX. vi. 2: XIV. xxxviii. _* 


INDEX VII. 


Broad and level. Satisfied. A., VII. 


tan XXXxvi. | 
+ An earthen stand for cups, a ef 
ten A, IID xxii. 3 

tien “ 


In the name of a place, 武 HR. A,, 
ching VI. xii: XVII. iv. 
chéng 


域 


本 
yh 


yi 

Ba To hold, keep hold of, D.M., vi.; xiii. 

chih 9: etal, A. VI. vitis VIL. xi: et al. $B 
nice to maintain the rules of propriety. 
A,, VIL, xvii. HH filfl, to practise char- 


jotering, A., IX, ii. 2. oe 


Boundaries, territory. A., XVI. i, 4. 


, toman- 


age business, A., XIII. xix, ola im 
to grasp the govt. of a State. A, XVL. ii 


To nourish. D.M., xvii. 3, 


QQ) The hall or principal apartment. 
tang ascended to by steps. A., IIL iis X. iv. 
4; XI, xiv, 2 (2) nae » exuberant ; 
an imposing manner. A., XIX. xvi. 
Firm, hard, A,, IX, x, 1; XVII, vii. 3, 


keen 

chien 

S$£ To be able, to endure. A., VI. ix. 
kan 

#5 The name of an ancient emperor, A., 
yoou VIII. xix.: XX. i, L Coupled with Shun. 
yao G.L,, ix. 4: et al 


ep To revenge, recompense, return. D.M., 


paow X.3;xx. 18. A, XIV. xxxvi. 1, 2,3. 
pao 


Aroad, the way. D.M., xi. 2. A. XVII | 


too =. 1; xiv. 

tu 

JAE To fall, be fallen, A,, XIX. xxii, 2. 
chuy 

ch'ui 

FE (1) To shut up, as a screen, A., IIT. 
gh xxii. 3. (2) An unemployed condition. 
sae D.M,, x. 

$= To be ruined. A,, XVII. xxi, 2 

hwae 

huai 

psi A man’s name, A, XIV. xlvi. 

jang 


THE 33p RADICAL, 十 . 


A.，IV, ix.: VOT, vii.: 
D.M., xiii. 3 ; xx. 


Es) A scholar. 
sce = et al. (2) An officer. 
shih 13, l4. 
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| 





oy MIL. xx. 1 ; xxviii et al hu : 
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many cases these two meanings are 
united. A. XID. xx: XV. viii: et al. 


(2) A gilly. Baia ‘i 之 +, a groom, 
(4) Effi, Criminal judge. A., XVII. 
ii: XIX. xix. 

Vigorous, in manhood, A., XVI. vii. 


AE 


chwang 
chuang 


"Once, DM, xviil, 2 ip FL, one 


yih and all. G.L.t, 6 

yi 

xh 

a Longevity, long-lived, D.M.. xvii, 2. 
show <A, VI. xxi. 

shou 


THE 351m RADICAL, 2X. 


z 


(1) Name of an ancient dynasty. D.M., 
xxviii, 5, A, IL xxiii, 2: et a 夏 ， 
Ik the founder of the Hea dynasty, 


A,, III. xxi. 1, (2) Great. .a8 
name of China. A., II. Y， (3) Used in 
aman'sname, A,, XVIII, xi, (4) F 


B, the designation of one of Conf, dis- 
ciples. A. L, vii. et al, sepe. 


THE 36rn RADICAL, 4A 


The evening, A., IV, vii. 


scih 
hsi 
入 (1) Without, beyond, external, G.L.c 
wae Ti. D.M., xiv. 1; xxv. 3. (2) Asa 
wai verb. ‘lo make secondary. G.L.c., x. 8. 
A Early ?=from day to day. D.M., 
St 及。 Xxix,6. 
su 
多 Many, much. A., II. xviii. 2: TV. xii.: 
to VIL. xxvii.: et al. ? XIX. xxiv. 1, where 
=i only; and D.M.. xxvi. 9, where 
it=a little. 
夜 (CD Night. A., IX. xvi: XV. xxx，D. 
yy M., xxix. G (2) AL 夜 ， a man’s desig- 
x“ nation, A., X¥IIL. xi. 
To dream, A,, VU ¥. 
mung 
méng 


THE g7mu RADICAL, 大 . 


Great ; greatly. Passim. KK: se 


ta 
大 Up. 3d tone, with aspirate, Excessive, 
rae A, VIL 8. Used for Je. D.M, xvi. 
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tieen 
tien 


tae 
tai 


fu 


Pe 


, 
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Heaven. (1) The material heaven, or 
firmament. D.M., xii. 3; xxvi. 5: et al. 
A., XIX. xxv. & (2) More commonly, the 
char. stands for the supreme, governing, 
Power, the author of man’s nature, and 
orderer of his iot，、G.Lc.i 2 D.M., 二 
1; xiv. 3; xvii. 3.4; xx. 718; xxxii. 1, 
2, 8: xxiii, (上 FE). A. Miv, 4: 
INI. xiii. 2; xxiv. V. xii.3: VL xxvis VID. 
xxii: VIII. xix. 1 IX. v.8; vi. 2; xi. 2; XI 
viii XU. v. 8: XIV xxxvii2: XVI. viii. 
1, 2: XVIL xix. 8: XX.LL 二 In the 
Doctrine of the Mean (not in the Ana- 
lects), we find the phrase K 地 of 


very frequent occurrence. sometimes de- 
noting the material heavens and earth, 
but more frequently as a dualization of 
nature, producing, transforming, complet- 


ing, i. 5; xii. 2 全 xxii: etal. (4) FR 


了 于， a designation of theemperor. G.L. 
Ta 6 D.M, xvii. L: etal, A. IIL iis 


XVI, ii. (5) 天 个 ， see 下 . 

(D 太 王 ， one of the ancestors of the 
Chow dyn, DM, xviii. 2.3, (2) 太 
宰 ， title of a high officer, A., IX. vi. 


1,3 (3) IK fit grand Music-master. 
A., III. xxiii: VII. xv: XVII ix. (4) 
Ik HA, the title of a Book of the Shoo- 
king, G.L.c., ii. 2 

(1) An individual man, pt R, a 
common man, A., IX, xxv. XLV. xviii. 
With (fif}.=a fellow, A., XIX. vii: XVIL 
xv. K het. husband and wife. D.M., 
xii. 2,45 xx.8 A, XIV. xviii. 2 (2) 

; » & general name, applicable to 
all the ministers or officers at a court. 
D.M., xviii. 3, A. V. xviii, 2: X. ii, 1 
et al, serpe, 3) FE 人 ， title of the wife 
of the prince of a State. A., XXVIL xiv. 


(4) KF. master, my, our, your, mas- 
ter, applied often to Confucius, but not 
confined tohim. A, L x.1, 2: IL. xxiv.: 
IV. xv. 2; et al, sape. 

Low, Ist tone, (1) An initial particle, 
which may generally be rendered by 
now. D.M., xix. 2; xxxii. LA, VI. | 
xxviii, 2: IX. xvi et al, sape. (2) A} 
final particle, with exclamatory force. 
D.M,, v.; xvi. 5. A. WI. viii; xxve VII. 
x. 1: VIIL. iii. L: et al, sepe. (3) Neither 
at the begin. nor end of sentences and 
clauses, as a kind of demonstrative. D. 
M,, xxvi. 9 A. XI. ix. 3; x.3; xiii. 35 
xx. 2,4: etal. (4) After some verbs, as | 
a prep., between them and their regimen. 
G.Lc, x. Li A, XVLi 9: XVID. ix; | 
xxi. 4, | 

















yaou 
yao 


shih 


me 


INDEX VII. 


Fe Fe, exuberant in foliage, G.L.c,, 
ix 6. 天 天 an, pleased-like, A. 
VIL. iv. 

To lose, to fail of or in, G.L.c.,.x. 5, 
11,18. D.M., viii; xiv. 5; xviii, 2 A, 
L. xiii: IV. xxiis et al., spe. 

(1) Tosquat upon the heels, A., XIV. 
xlvi. (2) A name denoting rude and 
barbarous tribes, appropriate to those on 
the East of China, of whom there were 
nine tribes. A., IX. xiii. 1. It is generally 


associated with BK. A.，IH. v.: XIIL 


xix, DM, xiv.2. [Jl By. G.Lec., & 
15. (3) Asa posth. title. A. V. xxii« 
et al. (4) Part of aname. A., XVIIL 
viii. 1, 

To perform, as music, D.M.,, xix. & 
To present, approach (but the mean. is 
doubtful), D.M., xxxiii, 4. 

To run away, flee, A., VI. xii.. 


Why, how, what. A., If. xxi, L 2: HI. 
ii: VIL. xviii. 2: XI. xiv: XIIL iii, 1, 3; 
vis XIV. xx. 1, 2 ee 自 , from whom, 
A,, XLV. xxi. 

Rapine; to take away, carry off. G.L.c., 
x. & A. IX. xxv: XIV. x. 3: XVIL 
xviii, x 可 , cannot be carried 
from his principles, A., VIL vi. 

Wasteful, extravagant. <A., IIL, iv. 3: 
VIL xxxv. 


The south-west corner of an apartment, 
A, UL xiii. L 


THE 3sra RADICAL, 女 . 


女子 ， girls,=concubines. A,, 和 VII. 


XXT. Hi, female musicians, A., 
XVIIL iv. 
For YH. You, both nom, and obj. A., 


IL. xvii: et al, 


Aslave, A,, XVIIL i 


Good, goodness, excellence. G.L.o., vi. 
L A, XIX. xxiii. 2. 


Up. 3d tone. ‘To love, like, be fond of. 


Passim. py aH z 好 ， the loving, 


te the friendly, meeting, of two princes, 
A,, ULL. xxii. 3, 


s 


INDEX VII. 


如 


ju 


(1) As, and may often be rendered as 
when, as if. Passim, We find ry fH’, 
euch, 80; with the synonyms, 如 斯 ,aa 
如 是 . 不 如 ， not as, but sometimes 
meaning—there is nothing like, the best 
thing is to. We have also BE 加 ， and 
BY an. may be compared to. (2) If, 
In this sense, it is often followed by ， 


(3) 如 fii], ana 何如 ， see on 何 . 


(4) After adjectives, it=like, or our 
vtermination /y, See many instances in 
the Ana. Bk. X. (5) Or. A, XI. xxv. LO. 


(8) Obs, Hy 其 仁 ,A, XIV, xvii, 2 


局 Prodigies, inauspicious appearances of 


yuou plants, &c. D.M,, xxiv. 
yao 

Awife. D.M., xv. 2, A., XVI. xix, 
tse 
chi 

Up. 8d tone,” To give to to wife. A,, 
we V.i1, 2: Xv. 
chi 

The beginning ; at first ; to begin. G.L. 
cite 1.3 了 D.M., xxv. 2 A, L xv. &: WL 
shih viii. 3; xxiii: V. ix. 2: VIL xve XUL 





viii; XIX, xii. 2 
A surname, the patronymic of a family 


sin 4 
helog or clan. A., VU. xxx, 2. i 姓 ， a 
designation for the mass of the people. 


D.M., xx, 13, LA. A, XU. ix. 4: XU 
xiv.; xx. 1, 全 


Majestic. A., VII, xxxvii.: XX. ii, 1, 
2. To fear; to be feared. D.M., xxxiii. 


4 A, L viii. 工 atte see th- G. 


L.c., iii. 4 D.M., xxvii. 3. 


Hi Fz HF, wusbana and wife, “D.M,, xii, 
ag 24; xx, 12 A, XIV. xviii, 3. HF 
A awoman, A,, VIII, xx. 3, 


wer 


媚 To flatter, pay court to, A., ILI. xiii. 
mi le 

媚 To be jealous, G.L.c., x. 14, 

miuiou 

muo 

iff. To marry, be married to. Spoken of 
ea =6-the woman. G.L.c., 1x. 2. 

chia 


THE 891m RADICAL, 子 . 


F GD Aon, GLic, vii 2; ix. 2.8, 


zsze =D.M., xiii, 4; xv. 2; xviii. 1, Box L 
tzf =A, TIL xv: VI. iv. et al, sepe. But in 


some instances, it is as much child as 
+ son. (2) A daughter, a young woman. 


. 
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G.Lc ix. & A. V. i 1, 2: VIL. xxx. 2. 


(a play on the term): XI. v. 女 于 ， 
A..XVIIxxv， (3) Asa verb, to treat as 
children. D.M., xx. 12, L3. (4) Every- 
where applied to Confucius,=the Master. 
(5) It follows surnames and honorary 
epithets. (8). It enters often into the 
designations of the disciples of Confucius, 
and others. (7) In conversations=you, 
Sir, the gentlemen, 二 ,ye my 


disciples, my friends, 8) Chiefs, officers. 
A,, XIV. xxii. 8, 4, & (9) A title of no- 


bility, viscount, A, XVIII. i, (10) 


BS descendants, Sepe, (11) AF. 


Passtm. Generally, the superior ,Imany 
with a moral and intellectual significance 
of varying degree. Often=a ruler. Some- 
times, the highest style of man, the sage. 


(12) kT: 前 en on a 
ee WP ik 


(1) Very. D.M.,, xxxiii. 2. (2) A sur- 


name, That of Confucius. FL 子 ， 


Passim, Fl, FE Ay XIV.xlis xli L 


FL 文 于. A,, V. xiv. 


To be preserved, to be alive, to con- 


tinue, to be. D.M., xix. 6; xxii; xxviii. 
& A, VIIL iv. & 


Filial piety, to be filial. A., II. v. 1,2; 
viz viis viii; xx.; xxi. 25 xxii; xxviii 6: 
et al. sepe. 

(1) The eldest, A., VIL iii, 2. (2) A 
surname, that of one of the three families 


of Loo, A. Il. v. 2 (Ge $A); XIX. 
xix.—IT. y. L—XIX. xviii —VUIL iv.—I, 
vie V. viis XVULL 证 .一 VI. xiii —XIV. 
xii:; xiii, —G.L.c., x. 22. 

(1) Fatherlese, an orphan. G.L.c. xi. 
A., VIII. vi. (2) Solitary, alone. A, 
IV. xxv. 

The youngest, Used in designations, 
A., XVILL xi. A surname, that of one of 


the three families of Loo, A., IIL. ( 季 
FO), etal: NIV, xxxviii: XVI 1 18, 
(ZB JB: XV. sii . a HE 

A, Uo xx: VIL ic XI, vis XID 
xvii; xviii; xwx, 季 子 然 ， A., XL. 
xxiii: ABIA-F., A., XVIII. iv. The 
disciple Tsze-loo was a 季 . A,, V. xxv.: 
et al. 


(1) A grandson, F descendante. 
G.L.c., x. 14. 了 ,M., xvii. 1: xviii. 2 AY 
XVI i.8; iii, (2) Used in double aur- 
names. A. 。 xxiii; xxiv.—XIV. 


sate 


Bt 
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xxxvili: XVI. i 13.. -IT. v. 2—UL xiii. | 

XIV. xx, 2 一 XINX. xxii. | 
Up. 31 tone, used for Hh. Complai- | 

sant, docile, obedient. A., VII. xxxve 

XIV. iv. et al. 

Who? which? D.M., xxxii. 3. A, 
IIL. xv5 xxii. B: et al, sape. What? A, 
Ill. iv 

To learn; learned; learning, G.L.t,, | 
L DM. xx. % 10,1920 A,Lil; | 
Yi viig viii; xive et al, sepe. 

A surname, A., XVI, xx. 


Unlucky omens of prodigious animals, 
D.M, xxiv. 
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To keep, to maintain, D.M., vii. A. 
VIIL. xiii. ] : XV. xxxii. 1, 2,8: XVI. i | 
2. 

(1) A condition of entire tranquillity. 
G.L.r., 2. A, XVILi LO (2) Without 
any effort. D.M.,sx.0 A. TIL xxxvii. 
(3) Comfort, at ense. A. L xiv XVIT- 
xxi. 4, 3 O To rest in. A. I. x. &: 
IV. ii. (5) To give rest to. A. V. xxv. 
4: XIV. xilve XVILILL (9) An inter- 
rogative,=how, where. A., XI. xxv. 10, 

The name of a State, D.M., xxviii, 6. 
A,, IIT. ix.: VI. xiv, 

Complete. A., XIII. viii. 





(1) Honourable, pertaining to one’s an- 
cestors. ja}, the ancestral temple. 
D.M,, xvii, L: etal. A. X. i 2: etal, 
so Oe. DM, xix. 3, 宗族 ,kindred. 
A. XII. xx. 2 (2) To tollow as master, 
A., 工 xiii， (3) pay 有 a ancient em- 
peror, A., XIV. xliii. 

‘An officer of government. D.M., xx, | 


14 A, III. xxii 2: XIV. xliii, 2: XIX. | 
xxiii. 3: XX.LG 
| 
1 


Determined. settled. G.L.1., 2. D.M., 
xx. 1G. A,XVI.ZL To settle. G.L.c., 
ix. & 


(1) Right, what is right, D.M., xx, 5; 
xxv. 3. (2) Reasonable, to be expected. 
A. XIX. XALL & (3) Asa verb, to re- 
gulate, discharge duty to. G.L.c., ix. 6, 
GZ. D.M., xv. 2; xwii. de 

Strangers, guests. 

4: XIV. xx. 2 


客 ， A, V. vii. 


Ahouse, A., XIX. xxiii, 2. ba" Sz, 
VUL. xxi. 


| 宝 


shth 


yung 


ke 
chi 
4 
# 
meth 
mi 
‘a 


foo 


INDEX VII. 


(1) An apartment, the inner rooms of a 
house. D.M., xxxiii, 2 A. IX. xxxe 
XI. xiv, 2; xix, So, 宝 HE, A., XIX. 
xxiii, 2. (2) A family. A. V. vila: 
VI, xii XI viii, So 室 家 , DM, 
xv, 全 公 室 ， the ducal house. A., 
XVI. iii, (3) ‘Ha GE, a house, A, 
VIII. xxi. 

Injury, to injure, G.L.c., x. 
xxx. 3. A, UL. xvi.: XV. viii. 


22, 


D.M., 


(1) Governor or commandant, of atown, 
A,, V. vii, 3: VIL iii, 35 vite xii.: 和 XI。 
xxiv.: XI, xvii. (2) Head minister to a 
chief, A. XIIL ii, (2) Be BE, a pre- 
mier, A, XIV. xliii, (4) The surname 
of one of Conf. disciples. A., V. ix. ef 
al. 

Feasting. A., XVI. v. 


(1) The family, G.L,2., 4, 5: ¢., viii, 
Lar ix.1,3,5, BE A, the houschold, 
C ix, 6. ©, D.M,xv.2, (2) A 
family, the name for the possessions of 
the chiefs in a State. G.L.c, x. 22, 2. 
D.M,, ixj xx. LI, 12, 15; xxiv." A, TU. 
ii: V. vii. 2: XIU ii.; xx. 3, 5,4: XVI 
10: XVIL xviii: XIX, xxv. 4. (3) 室 
家 , apartments, _A,, XIX, xxiii. 2, 

(1) To bear, admit A., X.iv. L (2) 
Forbearance, to forbear, G.L., x. LE 
D.M., xxxi. L A., XIX. iii. To com- 
mand forbearance. D.M., xxvii. 工 (3) 
Deportment, A, VIEL iv, 3: X. vi. 上 上 


ss ffi, a placid appearance. A,, X.v. 


2. (4) 从 容 ， easy, unconstrained. 
(5) Aname. A. V.i 2: XI. v. 

(1) To stop over night. A., XIV, sli: 
XVIIL. vii. 3. To keepover night. A, 
X. viii, &: XML xii. 2 (2) Asleep and 
perching. A. VIL. xxvi. 

To commit to one’s charge, A. VUL 
vi. 


Concentrative. D.M.,, xxxi. L. 


Rich, riches, G.L.c., vi. 4. D.M,, xvii. 
1; xviii 2. A, L xv. 1: etal. Metaph, 
A. XII. xxii. 5, To'enrich, A. XIE 
ix, 3,4: XX.i4. Often joined with B- 

Cold, wintry, A., LX, xxvii. 


. 


INDEX VII. 


(1) To examine, to study; studious, D, 





ef M., vig xxxi. L A. TL x. 2: et al To 

cha look after, G.L.c., x. 22. (2) To be 
displayed. D.M., xii. 3, 4. 

yet (1) Few, to make few. G.L.c., x, 12 

bea DM, xxix. LD A. UL. xviii. 22 VIL ve: 

kua 


etal, (2) ‘ai 小 af, a designation of 
the wife of the prince of a State. A, 
XVL xiv, 

After Aid with intervening words, than, 


ning 80 and 80 Ys is better to. G.L.c., x. 22. 
A. UL iv. 35 xiii, Li et ah 
芝 To sleep, oe in bed, A,, V. ix. X. viii, 
ken 9; xvi, Lz XV, AXX, ie KK: sleeping 
dress. A., X. vi. & 
Q) Full. A. VILLy, (2) Fruit. A. 
shih IX. xx, 上 (3) Really. G.L.c., x. Li 
Generous, magnanimous. 1).M., x. 3; 
Kwan xxxi, L. A. UL xxviae XVLL vis XX. 


kuan Lo. 


- 
3 To examine accurately, discriminate. 


shin DM. xx. 1. A, XX.LL 
shan 
& Aname, A,, XIV. xxxviii, 

eaou 
liao 

Precious ; precious things; a jewel, G, 
paou Ltn x. 12, Li DM, xxvi.@ A, XVII. 
pao L2 

THE 41st RADICAL. sf. 
Ht Archery, D.M, xiv. 5. A, IIL. vii; 
shay xvic IX. ii. 2: XIV. vi, Read shih, A. 
shé VIL. xxvi, to shoot with an arrow and 
string. 

ih To dislike, be disliked. D.M., xvi. 4; 
yl xxix. 6. 
yi 
He. (1) Shall, will, to be going to, to be abont 


tséang to. D.ML, xxiv. A., IIL xxiv; XVI. LI, 
chiangy 6: etal. (2) 将 Bid a sage, or there- 
abouts, A., IX. vi,2 (3) 将 ta» to 
act as taternuncius. A. XIV. xlvii 1: 


XVIL. xx. 
(1) Alone, unassisted, A., XIII. v, 


MK 


sae (2) Assuming, presuming, B §, D. 
M., xxviii. L. 
cs (1) Honourable in dignity. D.M., xvii. 
“tsun 2; xviii. 2. (2) To honour, D.M., xix. 
B: xx, 5, 8, 1 retal, A., XLX. iii: 
XX. ii. 1, 2 
To reply to, in reply. Spoken of an 
twy inferior answering a superior. Puassim. 
tu The only case where we can conceive of 


an equality between the 
XVUL vi. 3. 


parties is A., 
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ay Small, smallness; in small matters, D, 
sean M.,, xii, 2: xxx. 3 A, L xii. L: IT, xxiiz 


hsiao et af, Supe. AK see on KX. 小 


my little children, my disciples, A., 
V.xxia VIII, iii: XI. xvi. 2: XVIL ix, 
We, the disciples. A., XVIL xix. 2 
The disciples. A. XLX. xii. 1, a little 


child, A, XXL3. sp Ft, aif. 


designations of the wife of the prince of 
8a State。 A, XVI xiv. 


AP (1) Alittle, A, XIIT. viii, (2) AP 
sia Aili, the assistant musie-muster. A., 


XVIII. ix. 5. (8) AP Ziff, A name. A, 


XVII. xviii. 1, 3. 


Up, 3d tone, 
xxv. 4: LX. vi. 


Young, youth, A. V. 
3; ixs XVI. vii. 


(1) To esteem, A., XVI. vis XVIT, 
xxiii. To add to, esteem above. A. LV. 
vi. L To place over. D.M., xxxiii. L 
@) Still, likewise. G.L.c, x. Li (3) 
ray, let it be. D.M., xxxiii. 3. 


shang 


THE 43p RADICAL, Jt: 


尤 KA 


to blame men, D.M., xiv, 3. 


yew A, XIV. xxxvii. 2. Occasions for blame. 
yu A,, IV. vi. 

HR CD To approach to, A., L xiv.: XVI, 
tsew iG. ae To complete, for the good of. 
chiu A., XIT. xix, 
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Corpse-like, A., X. xvi, L 


Acubit, A,, VIII. vi. 
chvth 
A iy ie Confucius. D.M., ii. 1; xxx, 
ne ik A, XIX, xxii; xxiii; xxivy xxv. 
mL 
Ft (1) To correct, Ax FF, good cor- 
yin rector, designation of the chief minister 





of Ts‘oo, A. V. xviii. 1. (2) fJtF, 


, an 
ancient minister, A. XII. xxii. 上 


(3) 
师 瑚 


，an ancient minister, grand- 
teacher, G.L.c., x. & 

(1) To dwell in, to reside, G.L.c vi. 
2 DM, xxvi. 9。 A, LL is et al, sope, 
Mes a oy ference to privacy. A., X. vi, 

7; vii. 2; xvi. L: XI. xxv. 3: XID. viii« 
7 al, “(2) Metaphorically, applied to 
situations, virtues. D.M., x. 3,45 xxvii. 


Z A, UL xxvis et al, ‘supe. (3) ‘Lo 
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keep. A. V. xviii. To sit down, 
A, XVIL viii. 2 (5) Dore A, XIV. 

屋 室 . the economy of a family. 
A., Xiil. viii. 


4s A house, G.L.c, vii 二 D.M., xxxiii, 
uh a 
wu 

ia Up, 2d tone, To put away, A., XX. 
pt | Bp Be bad to keep in the breath, 

- A., X.iv. 

yes Often, generally, A, V, iv, 2: XI. 
be xviii, 1, 2 
lii 


QQ) To tread on, A,, VIII, iii: X. iv, 2. 
le 人 ‘The name of the emperor T'ang，A。 
li AX. iL 


THE 40rm RADICAL, [I]. 


(1) A hill, mountain, mountains, G. 


shan Lc. x. 4. ]).M、 xxvi.& A. V. xvii VIL 
iv. xxic X. xviii, 2. A mound, A. LX. 


xviii, (2) AR (Ly. the name of a moun- 
tain, A. HI vi, (3) aA 山 ， a double 
surname. A. XVII. v. 

hel great. G.L,c., L353 x. iG D.M., 


Ta XXVii. 

tsun 

fre) 7 

4°  Toexalt; to hononr and obey, D.M., 
Fis 


tsung xxvii, G&A. XID x5 xxi. 1, de 
i ‘The fall of a mountain, Metaph,, down- 
peng falls, to be ruined. A. XVI. i 12: 
peng XVIL xxi, 2. 
48 tif: an officer of Ts‘e. A., V. xviii. 
isuy 2. 
ts ui 
Hk ‘The name of a mountain, D.M., xxvi. 
yoh 由 
yo 
#4 Ht Bh a a how majestic! A., VIII. 
wee Xvili.; xix, Le 

He hee “3. precipitous, G.L.c, x. 4 
yea 
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Jil A stream, streams, A., VI. iv.: TX, 

ef ves 

aoa . 川 ii flowing streams, river- 
currents. D.M., xxx. a 


Jf] 2.su families, sp HAL, a neighbour- 
chow hood. A. XV.v. 2. 
chou 


THE 48rm RADICAL, 工 . 


工 A mechanic, an artizan。 人 A., XV. xix, 


hang 百 I: the various artizans, D,M., 
lz, 13, LA A, XIX. vii. L 
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INDEX VIL. 


FE DThe left, on the left, G.Lc., x. 2 
10 DM, xvi. BOA, XIV. xviii, 2, 左 


A: to move the left arm or the 
right. A. X. iii, 2. (2) Fe a dous 
ble surname. A. V. xxiv. Some make 
左 alone to be the surname, 
IW Fine, artful, specious, A., L hi: TII. 
Meaou viii. 1: V. xxive XV. xxvii. XVLL. xvii. 
chtiao 


(1) A wizard, a witch. A,, XIII xxii. 
(2) ni 马 ， a double surname, A., VIL 


Xxx, 2, de 


THE 49 RADICAL, 4. 


wag 
wu 


已 Self, Himself, yourself, & plural. Pos- 

r sim, Observe a 已 ， XIV.xlii.2 Used 
for 他 ， G.L.c vi. 2 

B (1) To stop, end. D.M., xi, 2; xxvi. 10, 

€ A, XVII. xxii: XVUIL v. L In the 

i phrase 不 得: 已 ， not to - able to stop, 


what is the result of necessity. A. XI. vii. 
2,2 (2) To retire from, resign. A., V. 


xvii. L 8) YR Fm 已, R 


#, it is all over, A., V. xxvi: IX, 


viii: XV. xii, (4) fq EE, often follow- 


ed by RR, and stop, and nothing more, 
D.M., xxv. 3。 A. VI. va: VIII. xx. 3: 


XII. vis et al. (5) 也 已 ,， 已 ， R, 
and B He, all serve to give emphasis 


to the statement or assertion which has 
preceded. A., L xivy xv. ds ID xvi. 1 

IIL. viii. 3: et cl sepe. (6) Indicates the 
yust, or present complete tense. A, 


VIL xs XVIII vii. a 


FE a) Alane, A, Vix, (2) 332 ZK, 


jn the name of a village. A., LX. ii. 
hsiang 

ES Yielding. A. 1X. xxiii, 

sun 
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A —— the market-place. A., X. 


viii. A: XIV. xxxviii. L 
shih 

(1) Linen-cloth, A., X. vii, L (2) 
poo To be displayed. D.M., xx. 2 t 
pu 
iil (1) Few, rarely. A, V. xxii: XVI. ii, 


he —- (2) To stop, pause. A., XI. xxv. 了 


Children, D.M,, xv, 2. 


INDEX VII. 


is 


ph 
pai 


ie = 2) God. A, XXL fF, see 
be fs 4 (2) An emperor, ify iit. The 


Canon of the emperor, name of a portion 
fil 


Silk, A., XVII. xi, 


of the Shoo-king. G.L.c., i a& 
A commander, general, A,, LX. xxv. 


shwae 

shuai 

Bilb To lead on, A., XII. xvii. G.L.c., ix. 4, 
aun 

Su 

fit (1) The multitude, the people. G.L.c., 


x. (2) A host, properly of 2,500 men, 
fi Hig A. XL xxv. 4 (8) A teacher. 
9 Il. xis VIL xxiz XV. xxxv. XIX, 
(4) + fifi. the chief criminal 
judge. A., XVIII, ii: XIX. xix. (5) 
x fil Mt, 大 fii. The grand music 
master. A., III. xxxiii: VII xv: XVUL 
ix. L 少 fifi: the assistant do. A., 
XVIII. A 二 fiiff alone, A. XV. xli. 
1,2 (6) The grand-teacher, one of the 
highest officers. G.L.c., x. 4. (7) The 
name of one of Conf. disciples. A. XI. 
xv.: XVIL. iii, 
Amat. A,, X. ix, xiii: XV. xli L 


sza 


xxii, 2 


席 


seth 
thsi 
带 
tae 
tai 


Asash, A,, V. vii. 4 


Constant, regular. 
clang XIX, xxii. 2. 

A curtain, curtain-shaped, A., X. vi. 
wei =D 
To curtain, overspread, D,M,, xxx, 2, 


G.Le, Xx. A, 
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(1) To seek for, with a view to. A, 
Il, xviii, 1 (2) A shield, 于- 3%, 
shields and spears,=war. A,, XVLi. Li. 
(3) SEE an uncle of the tyrant Chow, 
A., XVIII. L. (4) The name of a band- 
master of Loo, A., XVIII. ix. 2. 

(CD A state of perfect tranquillity ; to 
bring to, or be brought to, such a state. 
G.L.t, 5, ¢. x. Le DM, xxxiii. 5. (2) 
Level, A. IX, xviii. ,» the 
whole life. A., XIV. xiii. 2. (3) An. hon. 
epithet. A. VY. xvi. 


kan 


ping 
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A year, years, the year, D,.M., xviii. 


néen 3. A,, 工 xi.: et al, sepe. 
nien 

Luck, fortunate, fortunately. 了 .My 
hing xiv. A, VIL iis xvii: VIL, xxx. 3: 


hsing XL. vi. 
THE 52p RADICAL, ¥%. 


Young. A., XIV. xlvi.: XVIIL vii, 5. 


yew 
ye 
24% = (1) What is small,=mildly. A, IV. 
ke xviii. (2) Tener. aa vy he ex- 
chi Weg from. XL xv. 13,4, & (3) 


jie jie 到 ， kr We DM, 
xxix. 6. 


THE 53p RADICAL, J 。 


To arrange in order, 也.M.，xix. 4. 


seu 
hsit 
fF  Atreasury. G.L.c, 21, A., XI, xiii. 
foo L 
fu 
JZ The court of ahouse. A., IIT. i: XVI. 
tig xii. 2, 2 
度 Was D.M,, xxviii. 2. 法 度 ， 
too thelaws. A. XX.i & 
tu 
度 To surmise, conjecture, D.M., xvi. 4. 
to 
to 
An arsenal, G,L,c., x. 21. 
k‘vo 
ku 
jie (1) Numerous. A,, XIII. ix, 2. 2 jit 
-_ 民 ， the numerous, the masses of (=the 


common) people. D.M., xx. 12, 13. ; xxix. 
2.2) RE Han FE 3 pera 
near to. D.M., xxix. G& 人 ., XI. xviii. L 

(1) Ordinary, D.M. xiv. 4 (2) Use, 
In the phrase— 庸 . D.M., 
ii. 1, 23 iii; vil; vill; ix; xi. 35 xxvii. 
6 A, VIL. xxvii. 

(1) The hon, name of one of the chiesf 
of the Ke family, A., X. xi. 22 XIV. xx. 
IL. xx.: VIL viis XT. vi XIL xvii; xviii; 


course, 





kang 


xix. (2) Be. title of a book in the 
Shoo-king. G.L.c., i 1; ii, 2; ix. 23 x. 
1 


A measure for grain, containing about 
yu ~—- 120 English pints. A. VL. iii. 上 


{ya 


Modesty, reserve, A., XVII, xvi. 2. 


Wik 
sow 
zou 
Keg 
kew 
chin 
局 A temple. ie fa jay. 
MOL TM, xix. 8 ae ii}: D.M,, xvii. 1; 
muno xviii. 2; xix.4,@ Ay XL xxv. 6, 11: 
XIV, xx, 2: XIX, xxii. 2. JQ if, An 
UI. xv. X. xiv. 

Q) To stop short, D.M., xi,2 Aw 
VIL x. (2) To fail, to cause to fail, put 
aside. D.M., xx. LG. A XIV. xxxviii- 
2: XV. xxii: XVII vi. JRE fd], 
fallen States, (3) To be out of office. 
A. V.i 2: XVIII. viii. 4: XX. 4 

Broad, expanded, Spoken of the earth, 


sty 
F D.M,, xxvi. 2 Of the mind. G.L.c., vi. 
kuang 4. DM, xxvii. 6. 


To be concealed. A., II. x, 4 


Astable. A., X. xii. 





魔 


Jeu 


THE sr RADICAL. ¥ 


BEE. the court of a sovereign. A., 


tig Xi 

4t To set up. D.M,, xxix, 3, 
kee an 
chien 

THE 55ru RADICAL, Ff. 

Aye To play at chess, A., XVI. xxii. 
yih 
yi 


THE 50ra RADICAL. 飞 . 


To shoot with an arrow having a string 


yh attached to it. A. VIL. xxvi. 
了 1 
The cross bar in front of a carriage ; to 
shih bow forward to that bar, A. X. xvi. & 
FX To commit parricide or regivide. A., 
she WV. xviii, 2: XI. xxiii. G: XLV. xxii, 1, 2. 
shih 
THE 57m RADICAL. FH. 
已 , the designation of one of Conf, 
kung disciples, A., VI. i 2,3; ive et al. 
Hi To condole with mourners, A,, X, vi. 
teaon LO. 
tino 
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| heen 


INDEX VII. 


iA (1) Not. DM, viii; xi 1, 2: et al, 

juh A. WL vie V. viii 3 VI xxv XID xv. 

fu © @) cid fi aman's name, A, XVII. 
v. 

4 Large in mind, A., VITI, vii. 


A. XV. xxviiic XIX. ii, 


To en- 
Awan large. 


haang 
ay (1) A younger brother, 兄 x3, elder 
te and younger brothers, a brother; see on 


ui St 昆 Hy, the same, 卫 .ML xx. 8 
13, A. XI. iv. (2) Used for 4ifs, the 
duty of 4 younger brother. A. L ii. 1: 
XIV. xvi, G.L.c, ix. 1x. L (3) BY 
子 ,=a youth, A, L viz ML, vill, A 
disciple, disciples, A. VI. iis VIL. xxxiii: 
VILL. itis IX. ii. 22 XI vi. L 


Stringed instruments; prop. the strings 
of such, A., XVIL iv. L The same as 级 . 


qd) oe. and 了 张 ， the designation 


chang of one of Conf., disciples. A. LV. xviii. 
1; xxiii, L: V. xviii XIX. xv.; xvi. ef a/., 
sape, (2) 朱 A, 
XVIII. viii, L 

iy Energy, forcefulness, D,M., x, 1, 2, 3, 


kang 4,3, Strong, energetic. D.M., xx. 21; 
eh‘iang xxxi. L 


ip 勉强 ， using strenuous effort. D.M., 


keang Xx. 9. 


弦 


hsien 


FE, a man’s name, 


chiang 
ii More, still more, A., IX. x. L 
me 
mi 
THE 59m RADICAL. 3. 

To appear, be manifested. G.L.c., vi, 
hing 2 DM, xxiii. L. 
hsing 
E Elegant, accomplished, G.L.c., x. 14, 
yen 
JZ © To lose their leaves, A,, IX. xxvii, 
leaon 
tino 
1 PEAK, equally blended, A., VI. xvi. 
i) 
ey 


An ancient worthy, called 老 w% by 
pang Conf. A, VILi 
peng 


THE 60ra RADICAL, 4 
TR That, that man,=he, him, A,, XIV, x. 


Pe 2: XVLLG. G.Le, iii. 4:x 4.22 在 
aR. there. D.M,, xxix, 6 


INDEX VII. 


wang 


征 


ching 
cheng 
1 村 
tac 
tai 
letih 
lii 

+ 


dow 
hou 


king 
ching 
4 


th 
te 


CHINESE CHARA 


(1) To go, going, A,, IX, xviii: XVIL 
i: ve VIL 1, 2: XVUL ii, L DM, xx. 
lt. 4#: and onwards, A,, HD, x. 

2) The gone, the past. A. L xv, &: IIL 
xxi. 23 VIL xxviii. ts XVUL v. 

征伐 ， punitive military expeditions, 

A, XVL. 让 


(1) To wait, wait for, A,, IX. xii: 


XIII. iii, L. DML, xxvii. 十 (2) To treat. 
A. XVII. iii. 


To imitate, follow as a model. 
xxx. L 


DM, 


(1) Asa noun, That which is after, 


the back. Sape. JE $B, A. IX. x. L | 





Preceded by 2%. A. XIV, xxii 4. 3: 
et al, A successor, A. XIV. xv. (2) 
As an adjective, D.M., xi, 1: ef al. & 
BE AG: Ao IX, v. 8. ae ines TK 
xxii. (3) As an adverb, 

Sepe. Often follows 然 and itn: 


Asaverb. To come after, fall behind, 
make an after consideration. A., ILL 
viii, 2: VI. xiii, xx: XI. xxii; xxv. 8: 
XIL xxi. 3: XV. v. 3; xxviic XVI, vii. 
L 93 


A short, cross, path, A., VI. viii. 


(1) To attain to, to be found. G.L.ry 
2 1D.M., xx. 18, 20 2) To get, with 


an objective following. Sape. Without 
an objective, getting, anything as gain 
to be got. A. XVI. Vii; x. L: XIX. 
(3) The auxiliary can often followed by 


in: Sape. (4) Followed by an adjec- 
tive, and often in the question ay 得 
can be 一 can be considered. re IV, 


is V. x.; xviii. 1, 2: etal, (5) 不 得 已 ， 
could not but, A, VII.i, 3. (6) 8 
Sy, to be himself, D.M,, xix. 2. 


(1) On foot. A., XI, vii, 2, (2) Vainly, 
without cause, A. XVII. TB (Dis- 


ciple, associate. A., XI. xvi. 2: XVUL. 
vi. 3, 4 

To move towards, A., VIL. iii: XI. 
xL 


To follow ; to act according to. ers Loy 
ix.4;x.2, D.M., xxviii. 5; xxix. 2. A, 
Il, iv, 6; xiii et al, serpe. 后 Be to 
be engaged in govt. Generally, in a 
subordinate capacity,—A., VI. vis XILL 
xiii; xx. 4; XVIII vy. L But not subor- 


dinate in—A,, XX. ii, L. 从 事 ， to be 





Afterwards, | 
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. 
ff 


tsung 


pk 


ching 
chéng 


ieeaou 
hsiao 


sin 
shin 


DA 
peth 
pi 
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engaged in ann to act. A., VIII. v. 
Li SVIEL 

Up, 3d tone, Proceeding on. A., HI. 
xxiii. 


Low. 3d tone. To be in close attend- 
ance on. Always 从 者 or 从 我 


a, A. TIL xxiv: V. vie XI. ii, Ls it: 


9 
和 从 容 ， naturally and easily. D.M., 
xx. 1. 
To drive a carriage. 
ii. 之 


A., TI, v. 2: TX, 


(1) To make good. A., L xiii, (2) To 
report a commission, A., X. iii. 4. @ 
To return to. A, X.iv. a: XIL i L (4) 
To repeat. A. XI. v. 

Again, A,, VI. vii; VII, v. Asa verb, 
A,, VIL. viii. 

¥ 


(1) i SR, by orderly method, 
A, IX. x. 2 (2) Tethered. A, X.v. Lb 


(1) That which is minute, minute. D. 


RM 让 3; xvi. 5; xxvi. 6; xxxiii. L Re- 
duced. A., XVI. iii. {pa negative ra) 
ticle, if not. A. XIV. xxviii. 2 (3) 


微 地， the viscount of the State Wei. 
A, XVHILiL (4) th LE, a double 


surname. A., V. xxiii.—XIV. xxxiv, 
(1) To be evidenced, D,M,, xxvi. 之 3, 
(2) To attest, be attested. D.M., xxviii. 
3: xxix. 2,8, A. ILix. 
Virtue, virtuous,  Passim, Energy, 
influence. D.M., xvi. L. A., XII. xix. 


(1) To remove, A., III. ii, (2) Per- 
vading, with reference to a law of tithe. 
A., XII. ix. 2, 3. 

(1) To seek, D.M., xix. 4. (2) To 
copy another’s and pretend that it is 
one’s own; to pry out. A. XVII. xxiv. 2. 


THE 6lsr RADICAL. JY). 


The heart, the mind :—denotes the men- 


tal constitution generally. Is not found 
in the Chung Yung. G.L.t,, 4, 4: ¢. vi. 
4; vii. 1, 2, 33 ix. 25x. 14. A, II. iv.G: 
VIL va XIV. xiii, 1: XVID xxiic XX. 
3,2 

Must, used as an auxiliary; often 


will certainly, would certainly. Some- 
times also with no verb following. Pas- 


sim, Ws th, what must,=what is ne- 

cessary i8......., Sometimes conditionally. 

G.L.c, iv, LL A, ILL viis VI. viig xxviii: 
J 


it 


chung 
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VIT x, 3; NII, iii, 2: xxi, 
Rig predeterminations. 


» 
TE. no 


A. IX. iv. 


‘To bear, forbear, A,, HL, i: XV. xxvi. | 


To be wrong, in error. G,L.c., ix. 8, 


The will, aim. G.L.c., iv, L) D.M., 
xix. 2: xxiii A, L xis ef al. serpe. 


志 i the determined scholar, A,, 


XV. viii. 
中 sia dread, caution, D.M,, ii 2 


To forget, be forgotten, A. VIL. xviii. 
2: XID xxi. 3: XIV. XIX. y. 

. ii. 4, 5. 

a) Self-devotion, generous. siacerity, 
Often in combination with tes G.L.«., 
x. 18. D.M., xiii. 3; xx. LL A, iv. xv. 
2: V. xxviiz etal (2) Faithful, loyal- 
A., L ivy viii. 2: II， xx: II，xix.: Ve 
xviii. 1 : 入 II, xxiii: XIV. viii.: XV. v. 2: 
XVI. x. 

Anger, to be angry, A,, XII. xxi, 3: 
XVI. x: XVIL xvi. 2. G.L.c, vii. 上 


xiii. 2; 





To dislike, A,, IX. xxvi. 2, 


To think of, keep in mind. A,, V. xxii. 


(0) 2B FE =ZI HK, suddenly. A, 


IX. x, (2) In names, 44 B3. A,, XIV. 


xvii, 仲 2, A. XVIII xi. 


To be ashumed, modest, A,, XIV, xxi. 


Anger, to show anger. 
M.,, iA; xxxiii. 4 


A, VIL ii, Dz 


Q) To think, to think of ; thought, 


thoughts, thinking. D.M., xx. 7, 18, 19, 20, 
A., IL. ii; xve TV. xviiz et al, sape. (2) 


A,, final particle, D.M.,xvi.4, (3) ii 
A,, VI. iii. 3. 


AZ} Hit, pleased-like. A, X. iv. 


XAL. xxviii. 


4, a cisciple of Conf, 


6: 


The distressed, distress. A., VI. iii, 2, 





性 


sing 
hsing 


ay 
yen 
yiian 


hae 
kuai 


hang 
“heng ¢ 


Ieung 


seth 
‘hsio 
y 
His 
che 
chih 


ti 


| sen 


hsun 


lig 
faruy 
‘hui 
息 
seth 

hsi 

aS 


kuag 


INDEX VIL. 


The nature fof man), G.Te. x16 D, 
M.. i 1: xxi XXiij ANY. 3; xxvibG A., 
V. xii: XVIL ii. 

(1) To marmur against. be murmured 
against, Resentment, in thought. word, 
or deed. D.M,, xiv. Bz xx, LL AW TV. 
xii: V。xxii: ef af, Spee © What 
provokes resentment, injury. A. XIV. 
XXXVI. LAL 

Extraordinary things. A., VIL xx. D. 
M,, xi. L. 


Q) Constantly ; ODN 了 。 
A,, VIL xxv. 


> an ofieer of Tse, 
my 之 


GLe, z. 
2, a: XMM. xxii. 1, 2 
A, XIV. 


To be afraid of, tobe in danger of. A., 
V. xiiis VILL xviis XVI i La: XIX. iv. 
rod HE. G.L.c. vii, LD DM. i 2 

The principle of reciprocity, making our 
own feelings the rule for our dealing with 
others, A. IV. xv. 2: XV. xxiii. G.L.c., 
ix. 4. D.M,, xiii. 和 

To commiserate, treat compassionately. 
G.L.c., x. L. 


Shame, a sense of shame, what is shame- 
ful, to be ashamed of. D).M.. xx. LO. A, 


L xiiis IL. iii. 1, 2 IV. ix.; xxii: V. xiv. 
xxiv: VIIL xiii, 8: LX. xxvi 1: XILL 


XX.: XIV. ij xxix. L 
Reverently careful, G.L.c., iii, 4. 4 


{il 4 qn. simple-and-sincere-like, A, 
X.iL 


To regret, to repent, have occasion for 
repentance. D.M., xi. 3. A. IL. xviii. 
2: VIL.x & 

(CD To breathe, A. X.iv. 4 (2) To 
stop, cease. D.M., xx. 25 xxvi. 1, 2. 


To revere, be reverential, sedate, reve- 
rence. D.M., xxxiii. &. A. L xiii: V. 
xv. xxiv: WI xxxviic VIL. ii: XII. v. 
4; XIL. xix.: XVI. x. =too modest. A, 
XIX. xxv. 1, HK 已 ,， he made himself 
reverent. <A., XV. iv. 

Contrary to right, contradictory, to 
collide, G.L.c, x. 10. D.M., xxix. 33 
XXX. de 


Reaching far. D.M., xxiv. 3, 4, 6, 8 


To be grieved, anxious, about, A., 1 


xvie III. xxiv.: LV. xiv: XID. v.43 xviii: 
XIV. xxxii: XVLi lO: XVI xy. 2, ge 


abe Hi. G.L.c,, vii. L EH Bie, distress 


and duticulty. D.M., xiv. 2. 






INDEX 


isting 
clving 


惑 


hws 
小 no 


Vil. 


A man’s name, A,, XVII. xx, 


Unable to explain one’s-self, 
vii. 
Sincerity, the real state of a case, G. | 
L.c., iv. A. XHI iv. 3: XIX. xix. 


A, VIL 


(1) To be deceived, deluded, delusion, 
DM. xx. 13. A., XID. x. 1, 2: xi. 1a: 
XIV. xxxviii. (2) To doubt, have miis- 
givings. D.M,, xxix. 3,4. A. IL iv. 3: 
VIL. xxviii: UX. xxviiic XI. xxi: XIV. 
XXX. 

WF fe alas! A. IX, xx.: XIL viii, 


9 


A particle, generally initial, but some- 
times fa a clause. 
hardly be translated, 
A. Ie xxi. 2. Often it=only, especially 
when medial. G.Lc, x lL. DM, 
xviii. L; Xxxiii 5, A. IV. iii: VII.x. 1: 
KIX: xili'2, 

pee, simple, A., VIIL. xvi, 


Sometimes it can 
G.L.c, iii. Ly x. Le 


Favours, A., IV. xi, Kind, benefi- 
cent; kindness. A. V. xv: XIV. xl: 
XVI. vie XX, ii 1, 2 

(1) Wickedness, what is bad. G.L.c., 
viii. 1,2. D.M., vi. A. IV. iva: Vexxii: 
etal. (2) Bad, disagreeable, spoiled. 
G.L.c, vi A. TV. ix: VILL xxis X. 
viii, 2 

To dislike, to hate. G.L.c vi. 1; viii, | 
1; x. 2, 3, 13, 4, LG DM, & A., sepe. 





Up, Ist tone. How, A,, IV, v, 2, 
| 
Jndulent。A.,IX.xix。BRude。 G.L.c.， 
Viii. 上 


Fault, error, A,, XVI. vi. 


To be superior to, 
xv. 2, 


愉 愉 加 ， pleased-like, A., X. v. 3. 
The thoughts, G.L.Tr 4, 5: c., vi. 1, 4. 
= 1 
iE 意 ， no foregone conclusions, <A., 
IX. iv. 


Ignorant, stupid ; stupidity 
V.xx: XT. xvii. L: XVIL ii 
xvi. 2. DM. iv. 1; xii, 25. xx. 21; xxviii. 
L 


A,, V. viii, L: XI. 











‘| 
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wan 
wen 


Fue 
keuci 
cer 
300 
su 

ro 
4%. 

rah 
sitin 
shen 


SO 
ts'20 


tsang 
tsdug 
Be 
yew 
yu 


To love, G.L.c,, viii, 13x. Li. D.M., 


xix. 3. A. Lov vie IDL xvii, 2: XIL x. 
2: xxii.1: XIV. viilis XVI iv. Love. 
A, XVIL xxi. Ge 

‘To be angrily discomposed, dissatisfac- 





tion, A, Lid: V. xviii, i: XV. 
Ashamed, D.M., xxxiii, 3. 


To slander, slanderous statements, A 
XIL vi: XIV. xxxviii. L 


” 


To be careful about, cautious, cauti- 
ously. Sometimes followed by the pre- 
positions 5 and he. G.L.c., vi. 1, 23 
x. 4.6. DM. i 2,3; xx. 1. A, Lixs 
iva II. xviii, 2: VIL xii VOL. iis XIX。 
Xxv. 2, 

Attentive, careful, 


ti) ‘EB, cautiously reverent, G.L.c., 
iii. 


Kindness, to be kind. G.L.c., iii, 35 
ix.L A, ID. xx. 


A,, VILL xvi. 


Shrewdness. A,, XV, xvi. 


Passions, lusts, A., V. v. 


At entirely sincere, D.M., xiii 4, 
Cherished evil. A,, XIL xxi. 1, 3, 


To show excessive gricf. A., XI, ix, 1, 
2, 2. 

To be heedless, disrespectful. A,, VIIT. 
iv. 2: XX. ii. 2. Without urgency. A,, 
XX. ii, 2 

To deliberate carefully, G.L,r,, 2. A., 


XV. xi. Be anxious about. A. XIL 
xxv, What men are anxious about. A. 
入 VIIU viii. 3. 

To be hated, disliked, A., V. iv. 2. 


To feel sorrow or anxiety; to be anxi- 
ous about; sorrow, cause of sorrow. G. 
L.c., vii. L. D.M, xviii. LA. IL viz 
VIL ixs VII. iii; xviii, 2: IX. xxviii: 
XII. iv. 1, 2; v. 1L: XIV. xxx: XV. xi; 


” xxx XVL LS, 1B 


hwae 
中 uai 


yug 
juny 


已 


ehing 


chténg 3: xxv. 1, 2: et al. 
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To fear, shrink from. A, L viii. 4; 


RML, ii. 2 
性 然 ， with a sigh, A,, XVII. vi. 4. 


To be cager, A., VIL. viii, aig | 


A., VIL xviii. 2. 


‘To answer, A., XIX, xii, 

To be dissatisfied or displeased with, 
DM, xi. 2. A. Vo xxv. 2 

(1) An example. ie Fr, to display 
elegantly after a pattern. D.M.. xxx. L 
The name of one of Cont. disciples. 
A., XIV.i 

Up. 2d tone, Ilustrious, D.M., xxvii. 
4. 

(1) The bosom, the embrace, A., XVTl. 
xxi. 6. (2) To keep in the breast. A., 
XV. vi. 2: XVILi2 3) To cherish, 
think of. A, IV. xis XIV. iii. To re- 
gard. D.M., xxxiii. & (4) ‘To cherish 
kindly. A., V. xxv. 4. D.M., xx. 12, 
13, LA 

A posthumous title, A., Tv. L 





To fear, be apprehensive, A., IV, xxi.: 
VIL. x. 3: LX. xxviii: XII. ix.1,2: XIV. 
XXX, Fr eR, DM, i 2. G.L.c, vii. 


To be angry. FOR G.L.c vii. L. 


THE 62p RADICAL, +. 


A spear, 动 干 %, to move shields 


and spears, to stir up war. A. XVL ic 
1. 


Military weapons, D.M,, xviii. 2 Bf] 

y, to go to their weapons, be employed 
to fight. A., XIII, xxix. 

(1) To complete, perfect, be completed, 


thecompletion, G.L.c., ix. 1 D.M., xviii. 
A. VIL x 3: VILL 


viii. 3: et al, sape. YJ Ji, on to the 
termination, with reference to a perfor- 
mance of music, A,, ILI, xxiii. 成 事 ， 
things that are done. A., III. xxi. 之 

, to make one’s name good. A., 
iV. y.2, But otherwise in A., IX. ii. 
和 mE. complete so far, A., V. xxi. 


成 人 ， a complete man, <A., XIV. 


xiii, 1, 之 成 着 ,as grown up man 








INDEX VII. 


A. XIV. xvii. 2 成 Dp, achieved, 


D.M.. xv. @: ef al. (2) An honorary title. 
A,, XIV. xxii. L 


(1) I, me, my. Passim. 母 , no 
egotism, A., IX. iv. (2) = 


designation of one of Conf. disciples. A., 
HII. xxi, AVL xxiv.: XL ii, 2: XVIL 
xxi. 1, ta 

(1) To guard against. 


, the 


A, XVI. vii. 
EL . 

To be carcful, AK fai DM,i2 (2) 
To notify, warn, A, XX. 2 

(1) Some one, some persons, DM. 
xx. A., ]T. xxi 1 : XID xis xv.; xxii. 2: 
etal, sepe. (2) Perhaps. A. UL xxiti 
vi XI. xxv. 2: XU xxii, 22 XVIL xvi. 
1: XIX. xxiii. 坏 

To erieve deeply. A, TIL iv, 2. bi 
成 . to be in great distress. A., VILL 
XXXVi. 

Disgrace. A. V. i 2. 


QQ) To fight, fighting, war, A., VIL 
xii: XIII, xxx, (2) To fear, dread ing 
WH . y, OBR wap y, es 
A. WL xxi: Be Gi, VIL. ili. 


fil 4, Xv 


To be in sport, A,, XVIII. iv. 4. 


An interjection. i AEE G.L.c,, iid, 
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A door。 A, VI. xi.: XVIL xx, 


(1) Perverse, perverseness, Br Ke 
G.L.c, ix. ZRF A» XVIL xvi. 2 
(2) Reaching to. D.M.,, xii. 2. 

Q) A,, I. iz: IX. xiv. (2) 
What, that which, the case and gender 
depending on the rest of the sentence. 


Passi, fill 所 ， nothing, file 所 不 ， 


everything; variously used. G.L.c., iis 
4; vii 2 A, X. vi. 8: XVID xv. 由 
Used also in swearing,=wherein. A. 


Vixxvi. (2) fff YJ, whereby, Passin, 


所 alone,= iff YJ. A, XUL. iii. 6. 


THE Gira RADICAL. =F. 


A place, 


The hand, hands. G.Lcy vid. A. 
VI. viiic VIIL iii: TX. xi, 3: XIII iii. 忆 
The arm, A, X. iii 2. 


ar 





INDEX VII. 


才 


tae IX. x.3. XU. vii. 2; xiii. 1, 2 

ts‘ai 

扶 To support. A., XVL i & 

Joo 

fu 

7K (1) To assist, as at a sacrifice, D.M., 
ching xvi.& A. XIE ii. (2) To receive,—in 
chang order. A. XUL xxii 2 


To break off, to settle, A., XII. xii, L 


ché 
ché 
柳 Gor DMyx2 ALL x L 多 
yih But. A. VIL xxxiii: XIX. xii. L. Fol- 
3! Jowed by BR. A, XU xx. 3: XIV. 
xxxiii. 二 
FR Ability, skill, G.L.c, x, 1s, 
ke 
echih 
To oppose, outrage. G,.L,c., x. 17, 
ju 
to 
拒 To oppose, put away, A., XIX, iii, 
Keu 
chii 


To draw. ij $f, to draw the girdle 
to ~— across. A, X. xiii. 2. 

& To point to. G.L.c., vi. 3, A, IIIL xi.: 
che X. xvii. 2 


Sz 


4B, the appearance of holding 

k‘enen firm. D.M., viii. 
ch‘iian 
To bow, pay one’s respects, perform 
pae  obeisance. A., IX. iii. 2: X. xi. 1, 2: 
pai XVILiv 

To fold the hands across the breast, A., 
XVIII. vii, 之 

To hold up, sustain, D.M., xx. 14; 
xxx. A. XVLi 6. 


chtih 

ire To contain, D.M,, xxvi. 9. 

chin 

chén 

# (1) To give to, entrust, A., X. vy, L: 
shox XIIIL v, L (2) To give up, 授 命 ， 


A, XIV. xiii. &. 


¥ To try. ws, to try—i.e., to put 

tan the hand into—boiling water. A., XVI. 
xi L 

学 The palm, D.M xix. 6。 A,, IID. xi. 

chang 

if = Tosweep, A, XIX, xii, 1, 

sa0u 


5a0 
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Talents, abilities, A., VIIT. xi; xx. 3: 模 (1) To arrange, place, D.M.，xxv. 3. 


ts‘oo A., XII. iii. & (2) To put by, give 
ts‘u over. D.M., XX. 20, 

接 接 a, the name of arecluse. A, 
weé XVI v. ; 

chieh 

I To display, publish, D.M., vi. 


+5 To bow to, 


yh Xi 23 ve. 


A., TT, vii WIL xxx. 2: 


To cover over; be concealed, G,L.c., 
yen vi. 2. D.M., xvi. 5 

To hold up the clothes in crossing 
ke through water, A. XIV. xlii. 2. 


To drag and hold,=to contemn, D.M., 
xiv. 2. 


48 To diminish, be injurious, A., UL, xxiii. 
sun 2: XVI iv.; v. 
The name of a music-master. A., VIIL 
che xvas XVIII. ix. 


To remove, put away. A., X. viii, 6. 


HE Cherished purposes, A., XI. xxv. Z. 


To shake, 4 master of the hand- 
po drum. A. XVIILL ix. 4. 

To choose. D.M., vii; viii; xx. 18, 
tsth =A. TV, ic VIL xxi5 xxvii: XX. ii, 2. 


(se Atrap. 卫 .M vii. 


we 
hua 
Pie A handfol. D.M,, xxvi. a 
ts'5 
ts‘o 
To strike, , to play on the 


keth musical stone. A., XIV. xlii. L 


PR To grasp firmly. A., VIL vi. 2. 
ken 
chil 
村 To receive visitors officially. A, X. 
pin iii, L 
iis. aman’s name, A,, XVII. v. 
jaou 
ao 
To steal_—on some temptation, A., 
jang XIII. xviii. L. 


(1) To hold up, as the clothes, A. X. 
shé iv. 4. (2) To unite,—as several offices in 
shé one person. A., III. xxii.2. (3) To be 

pressed, straitened, A., XI. xxv, 4, 
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kung 
K 


Sang 


U3 


Jang 


政 


ching 
chéng 


AK 


min 


ae 


chiao 


q 


hew 
chia 


Hk 


aon 


i 
pae 
ypu 
ye 
ype 
ken 
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To alter, to change, 


neuter. D.M,, xiii, 2 
V. ix. 2: VI. ix. 


Both active and 


A, L viii. 4: xis 
VIE iii; XXi, (here it 





simply == =to avoid): IX. xxiii; xxive XL 
Xijii 2 : XV. xxxis XAVIL xxi. 2B Obs, 


A. XIX, xviii. 
‘To assail,=to reprove, 

XII. xxi. 3, =to study. 
(1) To drive, put, legge 4 

A. XV. x. & 


license “ A. x 
name. A,, ILL iv. vi. 


Up. 人 tone, ‘To accord with; having 
regard to. A., IV. xii. 


Government; the principles of govern- 
| 


A,, XL. xvi, 2: 
A. I. xvi. 
G.L.c., x. Las 


To indulge, give 
IL. viii. 4 (3) A 


ment; 4 govt. charge. Pussim, =laws. 


A, LL ini, 1, Ti 政 ， to administer 


apa as ona or subordinate. 


: NIL xix. $f JR, to 


engaged in govt., as subordinate. A., 
Vi. vis NUL. xiii. 1; XX. aval vl, | 
Except, perhaps, A., XX. ii, 上 


(1) ‘Therefore. 


quently 是 故 ， with the same meaning, 


but perhaps a little more emphasis. Obs, 
A,, III. ix, where nya is at the end of the 
clause,=hecause, that’s the cause. (2 
Old, what is old. A. UL. xis XVILD Xx. 
D.M., xxvii. fi, 

‘To be earnest and active, earnest acti- 
vity. A. L xiv TV. xxiv. 1: 和 Xiv-: 
VIL. xix.: XVI. 六 人 c ‘ombining 
the idea of intelligence. A. XU. i2; ii. 
As a verb, to hasten, produce quickly. 
D.M., xx. & 

‘To teach, instruct. G.L.c., ix, L 6,2 
DM. x. A. IL xx: VIL xxive VILL 
ix, d: NUD. ix. 4: Xxix.: XV. xxxviiiz 
XX. ii, 3. 不 教 Mninstructed。 A., 


XIII. xxx. Instruction, D.M., i 1; xxi. 
A, UL vi, 


oy WL. ig xxi, 


Passim, We have fre- 








To stop, to save from, 


We arrogant and rude, G.L.c., 
viii. L 


(1) Gone, spoiled, as meat, A., X. viii, 
Q) 司 i: minister of crime. A., 
VIT. xxx. 

To spoil ; oe —spoken of clothes, 
A, V. xxv. 25 IX. xxvi. 


9 
= 


To presnme, to woe! D.M., xiii, 4; 
xxviii. LAL, V. viii, 2: VI. xiii.: et al, 
reais how dare 1?—an expres- 


serpe, 


king 
ching 


INDEX VII. 


sion of humility. A. VIT. xxxiii. L In 
the Ist person, often=our ‘allow me.” 
A. XI. xij xxi. 1: XIIL xxi. 1 : XIIJ xx. 


2,2 Obs, A, XX. iL 3. 
presumptuous. A., XVII. xxiv. 上 
To scatter, disperse, G.L.c., x... To 
be scattered, disorganized. A. XIX. xix. 
Liberal, generous, great, D.M., xxvii. 
6 j xxx. 
(1) To reverence, to respect ; to be rever- 


ential, cherish the feeling of reverence. 
Passim. To be reverenced. D.M,, xxxi. 
L._ In reference to business. A., L ve 
VILL 8: XIIL xix.: NV. xxxviis XVL x. 
县 Ag, to be filled with awe and 


reverence. G.Lc., viii. L @® An hon- 
orary epithet, A., VIL. iv. 


CU Some, AE A,, WH. xvi: XIX, 
xxiii, 3, (2) WE 数 ， the determined 
time. A, XX.i'L 
A. IV. xxvi. 


, 


Frequently. 


To ingather, Applicd to imposts, G. 
Lo. x.2L D.M., xx. LL A, XI. xvi. 
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(1) The characters of the language. D. 
M,, xxviii. 2,3. A. XVoxxv. (2) Re- 
cords, literary monuments. A., ITI. ix. 
(3) Literature, polite studies. A., ail 

xxve VIL. xxiv.; Xxxii.: IX. x. 2: XL 
ii. 2; Xi. xv.; xxive XVI L ny 4) 
Accomplished, accomplishments, — ele- 
gance. D.M, xxxi.l;xxxiiiL A. IIL 
xive V. xive VI 3 XIL. viii, 1, 3: 
XIV. xiii. 1; xix. 之 (5)=The cause of 


truth, A, IX. 28 (©) 文章 . 


elegant manners oa discourses ; elegant 
institutions, A. V. xiiz VIL. xix, 2 
(7) Used as the honorary epithet, becom- 
ing in effect the name. D.M., xviii. 1, 2, 
& etal. G.Le, iii, & A. IX. v. 
XIX. xxii, 2.—A., XIV, xvi—A., V 
—A,, V. xviis 》 iii 
一 人 , V. xix.—A., XIV. xiv.; xix. Used 


also in the name 子 Ms A., V. xviii. 


Low. 3d tone, ‘To gloss, A., XIX, viii. 


Accomplished. G.L.c., iii, 4. SE PR, 


A, V. xx. L 
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Apeck, A,, XID, xx, 4, 


INDEX VII. 


dsuh 
tsu 


THE 69TH RADICAL, 斤 . 


(1) This, these. Passim. Its antecedent 
is often a clause. (2) Forthwith. <A., 
X.x. 1; xviii. b: XPV. xiii, 2, and per- 
haps some other places. 

To renovate. G,L.c., iii, L. New, what 
js new， G.L.c. iii. 2,3. D.M., xxvii. 6. 
A, IL xi: V. xviiis XVID xxi. 2 

Up. ad tone, Bf ear 分 ， plain and 


sincere, G.L.c. x. Li 
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Q) A region, regions. D.M., x. 2.3, 4 


A, Lid: xx ia PU Fy, the four 


quarters,=all parts of the empire, or of a 
State. D.M. xx. LA 人 .，XIII、i 3 
XX.iG& =Any quarter. A. XUL v.; 
xx. A settled definite place. A, IV. 
xix. (2) Tablets of wood. D.M., xx. 2. 
(3) An art the way, A. VI. xxviii. 
CF) Right rules. “A. XI. xxv. 4 





Square. A. XI. xxv. & 1L (6) 4 
compare, A. XIV. xxi. (7) Then. A,, 


XVI. vii. 
A. XVII. ix. 
Passin, Its proper meaning is in, at, on, 
in regard to place. But after many 
verbs and adjectives we must translate 
by other prepositions, as from, to, &e. 
After the possessive 之 ， it=in relation 


to. With adjectives it forms the com- 
parative degree, and=than, D.M., xxxiii. 
mn A, XL xvi. 1: XIX. xxv. L Observe 


4 We A. X. xv, l=on me, be it 
mine. 


8) Used in a designation, 


‘An exclamation, G.L,c., iii. 8,5, D. 


M,, xxvi. LO 

(1) To give, do, use, D.M.,, xiii. 3, 4 
A, UL xxi. 2: XID iis XV. xxiii. G.L.c., 
x. L2. (2) Tomakeadisplay of. A., V- 


xxv. 3 
Up. 3d tone. To confer on, so as to 


reach to. T).M., xxxi.4: A., VI. xxviii. 
工 There is not much appreciable differ- 
ence between the char. in this tone and 
the last. 


For th, to treat remissly, A., XVIII. 
x. 


(1) A body of 500 solidiers, ili 旅 ， 
Hi i: forces, A., XI. xxv, 4: XIV, 


xx.2:XV.iL (2) All, general. D.M., 
xix, 4. (3) The name of a sacrifice. A., 
UL vi. 


The circle of relatives. A., XIII, xx. 2. 
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i 
ke 
chi 





jih 





明 


ming 





seih 
hsi 


sing 
hsing 


t chun 
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(1) A particle of past a hav- 
ing, having been. D.M., 1 
A, HI. x3 xxi. 2: IX. v. bs etal, 
serpe, @) Used adv erbially That done, 
一 then, by-and-hy. A. XIV. xiii. 2 Gd) 


Used for fig4, or ke Rations, 了。 
AN 本 


M., xx. LE 
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(1) The sun, D.M,, xxvi 
xxxi.& A. XIX. xxi xxiv. (2) A day, 
days. G.L.c., ii, L A., LL ixs TV. vi. 2 
Vil. ix. 2: lal. serpe. (3) Adverbially. 
Daily, D. M., xx. 14; xxxiii, LA, Liv. 


On some days, <A. VI, ¥. 日 H. 
every day. G.L.c., ii. L 

What is pleasant, spoken of food, A. 
XVID xxi. & 


95 xxx, 23 








An elder brother, D.M., xx. & B 


; the younger branches of 
D.M., xx. 13, 


4, brothers 
one’s relatives, generally. 
A., XL. iv. 

(1) Clear, illustrious, brilliant ; clearly. 


G.L1., 1, 4:¢,2. D.M., xx. 19, 205 
XXII xxvi. 3, 4.5, 85 xxvii. GO: Xxx. 2; 
xxxiii, G A, XV = 1 MN lata 
G.L.1., 1, 4:.¢, i1, 


3,4. iro ee 
intelligent. D. M, XX. ot: XXi.; XXVi 


xxxi. 1; xxxii. 2 A, I. vi. (4). Te 
understand. D.M., iv. 1; xix. G. (5) To 
purify, purification; clean, 1D.M., xvi. 
8;xx.14. A, X. vii, 上 (6) BY H. 
next day. A, XV. il; XVILL vii. & 
@ 公 HY. asadouble surname, A, 
XIV. xiv. Innames. A., V. xxiv.—A., 
VI. xii. 

(1) To change. A. L vii: XVIII, vi. 
3,4. (2) The name of the Yih classic, 
A. VIL xvi. 

Low. 3d tone, (1) Easy, easily, A. 


VIL. xiis XIU xv. 2 ; xxv XIV. xi; 
xliv.. XVII. iv. 3. Easily preserved, GLA 


c., x. 5, Ease,=calmness, tranquillity. 
D.M., xiv. 4. (3) Minute attention to 
observances. A. IIL iv. 也 

Fornicrly. 昔 34, A. VIL. v. 
i4: XVIL iv. 3; vil. 2 





XVI 
A., I. i D.M,, xxvii. 


A star, stars, 


The spring, 
xix. 2. 


A, XI, xxv. Z DM, 
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(1) Bright ; to be clearly seen ; clearly. 


ch'aou A. XX.i. 8 =D.M., xxvie 43 xxxiii. 2 


eh‘ao 


shih 


ae) 


pause 
pao 


eth 
li 


@) Wa #3. the tablets in the ancestral 
temple, ace. to the order of precedence. 
D.M., xix. 4. (3) Hon. ep. of a duke of 
Loo. A., VII. xxx. 

(1) This, these, Passim, It often re- 
sumes a previous clause, and often con- 
tains the copula,=this is. 


如 是 ， 
车 是 ， thus, such, 是 故 ， 是 以 ， 
therefore. Also is 用 ， A., V. xxii. 


(2) To be. A. IX. xxx. 1: XI.xxi XVI. 
L3, 4,2: et al. (3) Right. A. XVII 


iv (4) FL —all, G.Lx, 6 


(1) Time, times, A,, XVI. vii. D.M., 
xxx. L. Opportunity. A. XVII. L 2 
(2) The seasons. D.M, xxx. 2. A. XIX. 
iii. Seasonal. D.M., xix. & A, X. 
viii, 2: XVID. 2 (3) Seasonably, at 
proper times. D.M., xx. 14; xxxi. 之 
A,, XIV. xiv. 2 以 HE, A,Ly. (4) 
Always. D.M,, ii. 2; xxv-2 A. LiL 
(5) To time, watch. A., XVILi L 

The name of a State. A., XIV. xvi. 


Q) Late, A., XIII. xiv. (2) A sur- 
name, A. V. xvi. 


The daytime ; adverbially. A,, V. ix. 
1: LX. xvi. 


The morning. B 门 ， style of a gate- 
keeper. A., XIV. xli. 


Designation of one of Conf. disciples, 
A, XI. xxv. L 


Leisure. A., XIV. xxxi. 
Warm weather, A., X. vi. 2 


Anhon. epithet, A., XID. xi: XVI. xil: 
XVIIL iii. 县 rf. an hon, designation, 
A., XIV. xxxviii: XIX xxiii, 2. 

(1) Violence, oppression, G.I..c,, ix. 4. 
A., VilLiv.8: XX. ii. 3. (2) To attack, 
or strike, unarmed. A. Vil x. 2 

Calculated and represented, A., XX. 
LL 
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A To speak, to say, saying, Passin Gen- 
erally, the nominative is expressed, but 
not always, and then >] =itis said. D. 
ML xxvii. 5; ef al. Sometimes it=namely. 
D.M,, xx. 8 12; etal. = =6 mean- 
ing, for it says. D.M., xxvi. Ld. 

(2) Bent. A., VII. xv. (2) Shoots, 
Kreuk what is small, D.M., xxiii. 


a 


更 Tochange, A., XIX. xxi. 


(1) To write. A., XV.v.4. Writing, 
shoo writings, books. D.M., xxxviii-3. A, 
shu XI. xxiv. 2: XIV. xliii. i (2) The Shoo- 
pig or classic of History. A., LL. xxi. 
2: VII. xvii. (3) ae =. the name of 

a Book. G.L.c., x. LL 
The surname of one of Conf, principal 


tsing disciples, and of his father. G.L.c., vi. 
tséng = A, Liv. et al, sepe. A. XI. xxv. 1, 


oe Ist tone. A conjunction,=then, 
tsang but. A., IL. viii: III. vic XL xxiii. 2. 
ts‘éng 

(1) To associate with, A., XII. xxiv. 


hwuy (2) Interviews of the princes with the 
hui emperor. A, XI. xxv. 6, 1. 


THE 747m RADICAL. 月 . 


月 (1) The moon. D.M., xxvi. 9; xxx. 2? 

yusxxxi. 4. A. XIX. xxig xxiv. (2) A 

yiieh month, months. D.M., vii. A. VI. ve 
VIL. xiii.: X. vie LL: XIIJI. x.: XVILL 2 
Monthly, from month to month, D.M, 
xx, LA "Ay XIX. & 


有 1) To have, possess, Passim, Follow- 
yew ed by 者 ,=he who possesses, they who 


have, But sometimes the 者 is omitted, 
as in A., L xivs VII. iv; XX. iL 
etal. In this sense it not only governs 
nouns, but is used as an auxiliary to verbs, 
both active and passive. (2) The im- 
personal substantive verb, there is, there 
was. Passim. In very many instances, 
it is difficult to say whether the character 


is used thus, or asin L 有 之 ， and 


the negative 未 之 有 at the end of 


sentences, are to be observed. G.L.r., A, 
Lii. 1: 1V. vi ds etal. 何 有 =there 
is no difficulty. A. IV. xiii« etal But 
this not always. A. VIL. iis et al. Obs 
A., XIX. ii. (3) The surname of one of 
Conf. disciples. A. L ii. 1; xii; xiiis 
XII. ix. 1,2. The name of another. A, 
LLL. vis VIL xiv et of, sape. 
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有 Low, 3d tone. And. A., I, iv. 1: XL 未 Not yet. Passim We may sometimes 
geo vii we translate by not, but the force of the yet 
yu wei is always to be detected. It is joined 
BB A fellow-stadent ; a friend, friends, A., with ase A, a xxiv, VIL xii: VIL 
pang tie viig ixe IX. xxx. Its power, in com- 
a Liz ¥ 友 , we under 友 . mon with bag negatives, to attract 
t f, 

(CD To wear, A. II. xix: XV.x4 verb oo Lace en 
fuk  Metaph. D.M., viii, Clothes. D.M., Lt. ic, ind, Ay L ih 2: V. v.x0xilie 
fu xvi. 3p xx. 1h A, VTE xxi: X. vi. 2, eal i. eet ye 

— et al. (2) To submit. A., XIII. iv. ; 

:XVLi 1 2 : do eee: AR aa end, the product, result, in opp. 

F to the root. G.L.1, 3,2: ¢, x, Z 
A. VIII. xx. 4. 服 F. to undergo | me ¢) Small, trivial. D.M., xxxiii.G A., 
the labour, A., IL viii, (3) F 服 ， 了 2 In old gia D.M,, xviii. 

i ~， see ( t, do not, A X. 33 XXijii. 
Tce eee XIV. xii. 2: XV. xve XVIL v.= 

How, D.M,, xiii. 4 本 The root ; what is radical, essential. G, 
ped, pan Tat, 3, 6, Z 7 Co ive; ARES DM, abt 4; 
hu ' : = sa arti be Pept ‘to. Fd iv he 
Hk The imperial Z, A, XX. i. 3. To be rooted. D.M., xxix. 3. 
pb K (1) Vermillion colour, A,, XVII, xviii, 
pacha choo (2) A surname. A. XVIII. viii. 

W The first day of the moon, A., III, xvi. | chu 
天 OL 朽 ‘Rotten, A, Ve ix. L 
“y 72 hew 
ye To look towards, admiring and expect- | hsiu 
wang ing. D.M., xxix. i, <A. XIX. ix: XX. 4G To plaster. A., V. ix. 1 
ii. 2, =to compare one's-self to. A., V. woe : 人 
viii. 2. wi 
朝 (1) Morning, in the morning, A., IV. 想 The name of a State。A., III. ix. D.M., 
chaow viii XUL xxi, (2) Aname. A., VL | Pre xxviii. 5 
chao xiv. chi 

(1) The court, A。 = vii, 4: XIV. | $4- a staff. A. XIV. xlvi: XVIII, vii, L 
ch‘aou xxxviii.: XIX. xxiii. (2)To be in court, 7 
ch'ao appear in court. A. X.i 1; vi. ic XIV. pnd it 者 ， those who carried staves, A., 

xxii, 2, 退 sto retire from court. X.x. 上 nar 
A, X. xia . (3) To hold a] BR (2) To bind, gird. A, V. vii. 4. (2) 


court, give se Da, xx. 14. As 
XVUL iv. (4) Court, as an adjective, 
A., X. x. ii; xiii, 3. (5) A name. A, 
XIX, xxii 


() A fixed time, A., XX, ii, 3, (2) 


ke Aname. A.,, VIL xxx. 2, 2 

eli 

ay A round year, D.M, xviii. 3, A, 

ke 

chi XVIL xxi. 1, 2, 期 月 , «round month. 
D.M.., vii. 

其 Fk 月 , around year, A., XIII. x. 

chi 
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FR CD Trees, DM, xxvi 9，A.，XVIIL. 
moh ix. 7: XIX. xii. 2 Wood. A. V- ix, 
Wooden. + Ill. xxiv. (4) 


mu il. (3 
Sn 总 


plain. A., XIII. xxvii. 


shuh 
shu 


林 


tung 


wang 


chin 


A bundle of dried flesh. A., VIL. vii. 


A surname, A,, IIT, iv. 1; vi. 
(1) The east, eastern, A., XVII, v, 3, 
To turn to the east. A. X. xiii. (2) 


Wi Se. a mountain, A., XVI i, 4, 
Hf HA, «place, A. XIV. ix. L 


So-and-so, A., XV, xli, L. 


The pine tree, A,, TIT, xxi, L: IX. 
xxvii. 

Crooked, used metaphorically, A., IL. 
ix: XII. xxii. 3,4, With verbal force. 
A., XVUL ii. 

To use asa pillow, A., VII. xv. 


B44 


材 


tae 
ts‘ai 
kico 
kuo 


柏 
pik 
pai 
“iy 


hea 
‘hsia 


对 


jow 
jou 


hsi 
柯 


lew 
liu 


leuh 
li 


校 


keaon 
chiao 


hwan 
huan 


HK 


sang 
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Qualities, D.M., xvii, 3. In A, V. 
Yi the meaning is uncertain, 


(1) Determined, decided. A,, VIL vie 
XIV, xlii, 3. 果 HZ, A. XVIL xxiv. 


(2) To carry into effect. A. XILL xx. 3. | 


(@) Really. D.M., xx. 2b 
The cypress tree. A,, IL, xxi, 1: IX. 
xxvii. 


A cage for wild beasts, A, XVILL ZL 


(1) Gentle, mild, 
To treat gently. D.M., xx. 12, LA 14 


以 Weak. D.M. xx. 21， (3) Mild, 
soft, ina bad sense. A., XVI. iv. 


To be split; divisions, A., XVI. i, 12. 


An axe-handle, D,M., xiii, 3. 


PINT. the name of a place. A., XV. 
xiii: XVI. ii: viii. 1, 中 


A 


iit BE, the appearance of being fright- 
ened. <A, IID. xxi. L 


, one who keeps roosting, 
about, A., XIV. xxxiv. L 


To enter into altercation, A,, VIII, v. 


Name of one of Conf, disciples. 
XL xvii. 上 


A. 


(1) ? To investigate. GL, 4, & 


(2) To come to, approach. D.M., xvi. 
4. (3) To become correct. A. U1. iii, 之 


The peach tree. G.L.c., ix. G. 


The last emperor of the Hea dynasty, 
atyrant, G.L.c., ix. 4 
cluse. A., XVII. vi. 1, a 

To flourish, asa tree, D.M., xvii, 3 


- we 
8 Te- 


(D 桓 公 ， afamous duke of Ts‘e, A., 
XIV. xvi; xvii; xviii, (2) A surname. 
A,, VIL xii, (3) = i, the three prin- 
cipal families in Loo. A. XVI. iii. 

子 Ea appy. a double surname, 
A, VL i 2. 





D.M,, x. 3; xxxi, L | kuan 





INDEX VII. 


村 A raft, A,, V. vi. 
foo 
fu 
Wk A bridge, A., X. xviii. 2 
leang 
liang 
Small pillars, supporting the rafters of 
cr ahouse. <A. V. xvii. 
chiieh 
3 To abandon, throw away, neglect. Ay 
kee -V. xviii. 2 XIII, xix; xxx: XVI. xive 


ehi XVIIL x. 
Hit An inner coffin. A., XI. vii. 2. 
hwan 


HE An outer coffin, A., XI vii 1, 2. 
好 
ko 


BK 唐 Bt: the aspen plum, A., IX, xxx. 
te L 


ti 
fuk A surname, A., XII, viii, 


kih 
chi 
有 name。 A,, V. x. 
ch'ang 
To stick in the ground, A. XVIIL 
chih = vii. L. 
Ai The very utmost, as a noun and adverb, 
= G.L.c., ii. 4 D.M,, xxvii. 2, 6. 
chi 


The name of a State. 
A., XVIIL ix. 2; v. 


G.L.c., x, LL 


Glorious. A., XIX, xxv, 4 


(1) Music, Sape. Fe HE, female musi- 
cians. A., XVIIL iv. (2) 大 fii 乐 ， 
Grand mnusic-master， A., ILI. xxiii. 

Pleasure, joy; to rejoice in, feel joy. 
Sepe. 


Eye : 


ay 


To find pleasure in, A., VI. xxi: XVI. 


v. HF @B, G.Le, vii. L 


(1) Trees,=vegetation, D.M., xx. 2 
(2) Ascreen. A,, III. xxii. 由 


48 


3 
和 
= 


ERE 


shu 

A spring, source of influence, G.L.c, 
ke ix, 3. 
che 


A weight, weights, A.,XX.i6. To 
reuen weigh, A. TX.xxix. The exigency of the 
ch‘iiau times, as if determined by weighing. A., 

XVUL. viii. 4 


ANDEX VU. 


fi 


tu 


yuh 
yt 


止 


che 
chih 


正 


ching 
chéng 


iE 


ching 
cheng 
ts*ze 
tea 


A coffer, a repository, A, XVILLZL 
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(1) Next in order or degree, D.M., xxiii, 
1; A. VIL. xxvii: XIIIL_ xx. 2, 3: XVI. 
ix. In A, XIV, xxxix, 2, 3,4, 考 次 
only 一 s50Die。 (2) VEX, in moments of 
haste. 

(1) To desire, to wish. G.L.1,, 4. A. 
Tl. ii. G: LIT. x4; xvii. 1: et al. sape. (2) 
A,, XID. xviii: 
XIV. ii; xiii, In A., XX. i 1, 2, 4% is 
distinguished from 会 . 

To deceive, impose upon ; to be deceived. 
G.Lc., vie LL A, VIL xxivs UX. xi. 2 
XIV. xxiii. 

To sing, A,, VIL v, 2; xxxi: XVII 
iv.; xx XVIII. v. 

To sigh, with the idea of admiration, 
A, IX. x. 1: XI. xxv. Z 





To be covetous,= BT 
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(1) To rest; where to rest. G.L.r, 1, 
2: c., iii. 1, 2, 8 (2) To stop, desist. D. 
M,, xiii. 2. A,, LX xviii; xx.: XI. xxiii. 
3: XIL xxiii: XVIL G: XTX. xiv. (3) 
To detain. A., XVII. vii. 3 

(1) To rectify, to adjust; be rectified, 
G.L.1, 4, i: c, vii. 1, 3;ix.& D.M,, 
xiv. A. Lxivs VIL iv. d: et aly, suepe. 
(2) Correct, correctness, correctly. G.L, 
cy vii, 1。 也.M xxxi. LL A. X. viii. 3; 
ix.; xiii. L; xvii. 1 : In these examples, 

t.==square, straight. A., XIII. iii. 





‘A. VIL. xxxiii. Observe A XVII x. 
Up. Ist tone, The bull's eye ina target. 
D.M., xiv. 5. 


This. Sepe, 如 we. thus, G.L.c., 
ix. 3 D.M., xvi. 5; xxvii. 6; xxviii. L 
在 tk, here. D.M., xxix. G The 
churacter does not occur in the Analects. 

(1) The honorary epithet of the first em- 
peror of the Chow dynasty. D.M., xviii. 
1,2, £tal, sape. The name of his 
music. A., III. xxv. (2) The hon. ep. of 
others. A., XIV, xiii; xv. A. V. xx.— 
A,, IL. via V. vii—A., XTX. xxiii; xxiv. 
(8) Aname, A, XVIIL ix. 4 (4) 武 


BR. name of a place, A., VI. xii: XVIL 


iv. 
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Bi 


suy 
sui 


kwei 
kuei 


woo 
wu 


345 


The year, years, A., IX. xxvii. XVIL 
i 


(1) To return, A., V. xxii XT, xxv, 
Z (2) To revert to. A. Lix.: XII. i 1: 
(3) To turn to. DM. xx. Li To flow 
to. A., XIX. xx, FD to turn to in 


heart. A. XX.iZ (4) To tnrn to, de- 
pendon, A, X. xv. L (6) To present, 
A, XVIL iL: XVII. iv. (6) =to be 


married. G.Le ix. & (7) == Bite 


sce on 一 一 。 
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To die; death; the dead. D.M., x. 4, 5; 


xix.d, A. IL v. 2: IV. viiie XI vig 
Vii. 1, 25 Vilis ix. x2 xi; xii, 25 xxiis et 
al, sarpe. 后 多 省 ， a future mortal, 
A., IX. v. & 

Dangerous ;— both what js perilous, 
and being in peril. G.Lc. x. 3. A, IL 
xv. xviii. 2; XV.x G: XVHI.v.L 

To be largely produced ; to be amassed. 
D.M., xxvi. 9. A., XI. xviii, 2. 

Vicious, violently bad. A,, XIII. xi. 


To coffin,=to bury, A,, X, xv, L. 
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To kill, A., XII, xix.: XIV. xvii. 1; 
xviii, 1: XV. viiic XVIII vii. 3: XX. ii, 
=Capital punishments. XUI. xi. 
Gradually decreasing, D.M., xx. & 
A, X. vi. & 


o 
= 


The name of adynasty. G.L.c., x. v. 
D.M, xxviii. 5. A. IL xxiii, 2: et al 

Up. 3d tone. To bring up the rear 
A,, VL xiii. 


(1) To blame excessively, revile. A., 


XV. xxiv.: XIX. xxiv. (2) To be broken. 
A, XVLiiZ 


Determined and enduring, D.M., xxxi. 
L A, VIII. vii. 1: MUL xxv. 
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Do not,=do not do, do not have, &e. 
G.Lec., vil; x. 2 A. VI. iii, 4: IX. 
xxiv. XI. xxv. 2: XIL xxiii. In A., LX. ivg 
it is taken as= fit, the simple negative, 
but its ordinary meaning may be retain- 


340 


moo 
mu 


毛 


maou 
mao 


KK 


she 
shih 


R 


min 


eb‘i 
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Ay Viti LAG fi a 
parent, parents. G.L.c., L.c., x. DM. xv. 
U: xvii. A. L vii.: Evite Il. vi: LV. xviii; 
xix. xxi: XI. iv: XVIL xxi. 6: XVII. 


ii. 
Every. 


A mother, 


A,, III. xv.: X, xiv. 
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To compare, be compared, A. VIL. i. 


Low, 3d tone. (1) To follow, A., IV. 
x. (2) Partizanly. A, Il. xiv. (3) 
Page with 及 ， within, by the time of. 

A., XI. xxv. 4, 5. 
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The hair, a hair, D.M., xix. 4; xxxili. 
a. 
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A family, Follows surnames, and de- 


notes ere individuals. A. HI. is 
et al—A., Ill. xxi.—A., XIV. x.—A., 3 
—A,, III. xxii—aA., XIV. xli; xlii—A,, 
XIX. xix. 

(1) The people, the multitude. 


(2) = 人 ， man, men, A.，VI xx.: XV. 


xxxiv. And perhaps im some other 
places, as*D. M, iii. A. VI. xxviic XVI 


Passim. 


ix.: XVIL xvi. 
THE 8tm RADICAL. 4. 
Breath. A., X. iv, 4 氟 ， blood 


and breath, 一 the physical powers. A. 
xvL vi, 有 in A 省 ， mankind. 
D.M., xxxi, 4 Observe 4 bam A, 
VIII. iv, 8, and 你 氟 ， A,, X. viii, 4. 
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Water. D.M., xxvi. 9; xxx. LA, 


zheug VI. xxiz VIL xvi XV. xxxiv. 


shui 
m 
yong 
in 


fan 


kew 
ch‘iiu 


To perpetuate, perpetual, D.M., xxix, 
& A. XX.iLL 
Universally, A., L. vi. 


(1) To seek for; also to ask, request. 
G.Lc., ix. 2,4 D.M., xiii. 4; xiv. 3, i 
A, Lx. 1, 3; xiv. IV. xiv. ef a al., Serpe, 
(2) The name of one of Conf. disciples. 
A,, V. vii. bi VI. vi; x5 ef al, sepes | 


ui 


ts‘euen 


INDEX VITs 
The name of a stream. A. VI. vii. 


The name of a stream. A, XI. xxv, 7. 


a ee tobathe, A., XIV. xxii. 2. 


(1) To die, be dead. A., L xi: IX. v. 


世 ，after death, G.Lc., iii. 5. 
A. XV. xix. (2) Fo exhaust, be ex- 


hausted. A, XVIL wi J Be. 
A,, Xe iv. 5, 2 A, XIV.x, 3 

i iit im danger, in confusion. A., 
FV. ¥. 


i. a river D.M, xxvi, % A. 


VIL x.3. The river, ic. the Yellow river. 
A. LX. viiis XVIIL ix. 3. 


To regulate, manage, govern, G.L.r., 


4:c, ix.1,5;x-L  D.M,, xiii. 2; xix. 
6 11, 14, 2 A,, V. vii. 2: XIV. xxii. a 


To be regulated, to be well governed. 
G.L.r, 5,7. A. VILL xx. L: XV. iv. 


, the designation of a recluse. 
A, XVIII. vi. 1, 2 


To sell, A., FX. xii, Retailed. A., X. 
iii. 


Low. 3d tone, To be obstructed, in- 
applicable. A. XIX. iv. 


A fountain, a spring, D.M., xxxi. 2, 3. 


ch‘tian 


fa 


fa 


ae 


tae 
tab 


yang 


(1) A model ; to imitate. G-L,c,, ix. 8. 
DM, xxix. & Law-like, =strict ; 
laws. A. IX. xxiii: XX-i 6. 

(1) A dignified ease, A. VIL. xxv 


Oppos. to ES. A., XIII. xxvi: XX, ii, 1, 
2. (2) Arrogant. A. IX.iii-2. Coup- 


led with BH, GLec., x. 18 (8) a 
, the name of a mountain, A., LIT. vi. 


, hon. designation of an ancient 


worthy, A., VIE i a BE, name of 
a Book in the Shoo-king. G.L.c., x. Lt. 
> Hae to overflow. D.M., xxxi. 4. 


> > %, the appearance of vast 
awelling waters, grandly. D.M, xvi. 35 


xxvii. 2, A, VIL. xv. 


INDEX VII. 


4 


shae 
shai 


yi A water channel, a ditch. Vii yin 


heué = A,, VIII, xxi. 


To sprinkle, A., XIX, xii. L 


hsiieh 
A ford. A,, XVIII, xi. 1, 2, 
fsin 
chin 
To leak, D.M., xxvi. 9. 
Bee 
hsieh 
y (1) Flowing, a current, D.M., xxx, 3, 
a (2) Weak, unstable. D.M., x, i. (3) To 
iu 


banish. Via 流 ， G.L.o,, x. 15。 (4) 
ue Dit a low-lying situation, A, 
XVII. xxiv. 1: XIX. xx. 


YE HE YE, vast, Da xxxii. 2. 


To float, floating. A,, V. via VIL. xv. 


MPLgTTET 


To wash, A, XT. xxv. 2 YK YE, 


to bathe. A., XIV. xxii. 2, 


The sea, seas, D.M., xxvi.% A., V. 


via XVITT, ix. 5, 四 HF a name for 
the empire, the world. D.M., xvii, 1; 
xviii. 2. A., XID v. 4: XX, es 


To soak, A,, XII. vi, 


a 
已 .人 


pS 


The approach of a superior; to govern, 
preside over, A,, XV. xxxii. 2, 3. 


To steep in muddy water. A. XVII. 


A= 


vii. 3, 
nieh 
PL ‘The name of a stream, G.L.o,, ii, 4. 
ke 
chil 
PR —“Ansipld, DM, xxxiii. 1. 
tan 
pe Licentious. A., III, xx. XV. x. & 
yin 
Deep, Ay VIIL iil: XIV. xlii. 2 
shin 
shén 

Pure, purity, A,, V, xviil, 2: XVII, 

ts'ing viii. 4. 
ch‘ing 


vid (1) A gulf, an abyss; deep, the deep, 

uen VD.M., xii. 3; xxxi. 2,3; xxxii2. A, 

yiian VILL. iii, (2) The name ame of Conf. favou- 
rite disciple. A., V. xxv.: VIL. xii: et of。 
SFAC， 
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re 
tsteen 
elvien 


iit 


~~] 
iL= S 


This = 
#é& 


me 
os 
e& 


chen 


ifs 


fun 


847 


Shallow, A,, XIV, xili, 2 


(1) Benign, unpretending, A, VII. 
xxxviia XVI. x: XIX. ix, D.M,, xxxi, 


1; xxxiii. L (2) To cherish, know tho- 
roughly, A,, TI. xi, D.M, xxvii, & 


(1) To ramble, to seek recreation. A., 
VIL vied (2) the desig. of 


one of Conf. disciplea. A, IL vii: IV, 
xxv.: et al., sape. 


To fathom. Ki, unfathomable, D, 
M,, xxvi. 7, 9. 


(1) Bolling water, A., XVI, xi. (2) 


Name of the first emperor of the sre d 
dynasty, G.L.c., ii. LL A., XII. xxii. 


The name of a State. A,, XIV. xii. 


Yeo YY, the appearance of an inunda« 
tion. A. XVIII. y, & 


HR BE. adouble surname. A., V. ¥. 


, the name of a recluse, A. 
XVIII. vi. 


洋 at to overflow, D.M., xxxi. 4, 


Great, all-embracing. D.M,, xxxi. 2, 3, 


To leak. fa i: part of a houso 
open to the light of heaven. D.M.,, xxxiii, 
a 


A ditch, ee Yi A., VII, xxi. 淤 


yee A,, XIV. xviii, 3, 
The name of a river, A. XVIII. ix. 4, 


To purify, pure, A., VII. xxviii, 2: 


XVIIL. vii. & 


To soak, moisten, enrich, adorn, G.L,c, 
vid, A., XID vie XIV. ix. 

(1) To extinguish; be extinguished, 
A, XXL 7% (2) a A. a name, 
A., VI. xil. 

To dive, sink, D.M,, xxxiii. 2. 


游 m. a double surname, A,, VI 


xii. 


koran 
kuan 


K 
ho 


hao 


lich 
Hk 
sae 
tsai 
gis 
ha 


yea 


ay 
wee 
wu 
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To help, benefit, A., VI. xxviii. L. 


A ditch. ity if A, XIV. xviii, & 


A bank, the winding and curving of a 


river's banks. G.L.c., iii, & 


To overflow, exceed due bounds, 
XV.i 
To pour out a libation, A., LIT. x, 


A, 
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Fire. A, XV, xxxiv. AK, ‘to 
change the fire,’ de, to get fire in all the 
ditfi. ways. A. XVIL xxi, & 


Violent, A., X. xvi, 5, 


La. x calamity, D.M., xxviii, L 


Passim, 


A final particle, (1) It is 


found at the end of clauses, when the 
inind expects the sequel. Ge vii 2. 
DM, xi. 13; sail. A. Ve xxiii: VI. vii 
eLal., sope. (2) Tt is found at the end 
of sentences, and gives a liveliness to the 





style. DM. x. 5; xiv. 2 AY L xive 
IV. xviie et al, Serpe. (3) It is found 


often at the end of neers clauses 
and sentences, Ge vill, lL; x LED. 
i i xxvi. AVL. xiii. 
. Bo: XILL, xx.2:et ul. (4) 
Observe D.M., xxix. 2 A. V. xii. 

Up. Ist tone, An interrogative parti- 
cle, generally best translated hy how Tt 
is placed at the beginning of the clause 
to which it belongs, unless where ano- 
ther particle, or the vominative, inmeddi- 
ately prevedes. D.M., xxvii, Le A. TL 
x. Ac EEL xxii. 2: IV. ic V. ai; iv. 25 x5 
xviii. 1, 2a et al, supe. 


No, not, to be without, not to have, 
Passin. Joined to verbs, adjectives, and 
nouns, It is often followed by 上 所. A, 
ILL vii: IX. ji, 1: et ai ~The 月 must 
sometimes be understood. A. XX. iii, 

2, 8: etal. filk.... Ri, a strong aftir- 
mation, often with it between. G,L.c., 
ii, 4: vi, 2: et al, So Ait. Ay 
VII, vii, L 


$7, 无 家 … 


乎 ,5 forms of interrogation, A,. IX. vi. 
B.VLiadiecal Opposed ts 有 ， stabd- 









焕 
JAN 


h wan 
huan 


ane 
chaou 
chio 
lake 
abee 
he 


hsi 


shuh 


shu 


i 


tsaagq 
tsong 


wet 


INDEX VII. 


ing absolutely,=the state of being with- 
Ay IX, xi.2: VIL. L So Site 


dl there 1s not it, opposed to 有 之 : 
G.L.c,, ix. 1 Observe fe Vy 篇， it 


is of no use isu so. A., XIX. xxiv. 
To be burned. A., X. xii. 


out, 


(1) So, A. TIL, xiii, 2: VIL xxiv.: VIL 
Xx. 3; XIV.xiii2 =yes. A. XV. ii. 25 
slid: XVIL vii 3 XVIIL vi 3, BE 
列 ， so then, well then, 然 in: so 
but. A. IIE xxii, 3: ND. xiv. 2: xxiii, os 
XIX. xv. (2) ‘To be right. A. YLi yd 
(3) We ti: and afterwards, A. VI, 


xvi IX. xiv.: xxviis eral. (4) Added 
to adjectives, forming adverbs. G.L.c., 


vie DM. xxxiii. LD A. Ve xxias IX. 
x. L 2: XN. ii. 22 XIN. ix: et al—Obs. 


A. VU. xxi. XI. xii. 2: XIV. 


vi. L (5 
FF MAS name of a member of the EE 


s A, XL. xxiii. 


psa a fa Ff, how glorious, A. VII, 


xix. 2 


To enlighten, to shine on, 


4 


D.M., xxxi. 
Bright, G.L.c., iii. 3. 


Cooked, to cook. A., X, xiii. L. 


(1) A feast. 


and unoccupied. 


D.M., xix. 4. (2) Easy 
A., VIL. iv. 
$n IER to obtain fire by boring, or 
friction. A., XVII. xxi. 3. 
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To wrangle, to strive. G.L.c., x. i 
D.M.,, xxxiii, 4. A., ID vii.: XV, xxi. 


Todo, to make, G.L.c., vi, 2; x18. (1) 
}).M.. xi. 1; xiii. 1 i. L. A, TLL xxvi.: 
XIV. xv. Xv XIX. ive xv. xvis et al, 
spe. 一 to be in charge of, to administer, 
to govern, D.M., xx. 12. Li A. 11. ie 
1V. xiii: XT. xxv. 4, G2 XID. iii. 15 xis 


et al. 何 Fij=why. A,, VILL xxiv: 
XIV. Xxxniv. xxxvil. 2 @) Tobe. G. 
Lc. x. 1M, vie xvi LA, L ii. 
2; xiie VIL iis iii 3: ving Xi. xis et af, 
sape. At the beginning of clauses, i¢ 
may be often translited by whois. D. 
M,, xxii xx 这 ef ad 人 Betoge nouus 











INDEX VII. 


of relation, and others, it 一 to play. as, to 版 


G.L 


show one’s-self to be, C., Hi. 33 ix 
A. Lii. 


& DM, viii 之 1: XII xv. 
s 


2,3, d: et al. (4) YU F- with or 


without intermediate words. ‘To take to 












he,=to regard as, to consider, to have to 
lx nse tomake. (1r. 6: x. IL, 
2), .M., xviii, LAL, TD. vi 


iii; xxiv XLV. ii 1, <3 
1, 2; xix. 2: etal, spe. Sometimes Ki 
is found alone, without the VY. A, TX. 








i. 2: XIX. ii: XT. xxiv. 3: e¢ al, Obs. 
A., NIL, viii: NUL v.: XOX. xxiv. Obs. 


also 3 之 HL A XVUL i 


same idiom in other 本 
Low, 3d tone, For, because of, in he- 
half of, with a view to, because ; 


i., and the 


to be 






for, D.M., xix. 在 ? A. L iva: TDL 
Xi xxii. 2: VI, iti. 1: viiz VIS. xiv. 1, 

2: XI. ix. 3; xvi. 1: XTIT. xv villi. 2: XIV. 
XXx¥.1 Xx 。 


Rank, dignity. D.M,, ix.; xix, L 


THE ssru RADICAL. 4. 


A father, ak 4¢ 昆 NH. 


uncles and cousins, D.M., xx. Li So 


4g 兄 ， A. IX. xv, 4g Ef parents, 


a parent. se@pe. To be—play—the father, 
A., XII, xi, 1, 2. 人 贷 ， see 人 

Up, 2d tone, Bw name of a place. 
A., XILI. xviii. 


Serpe. 


Re. 


(CD You, your, G.L.c., x. 4. DM, 


xv. 2; xxxiii. A. UI. xvii. 2: V. xi.， 
XXV- “1: et al., sepe. After adjectives; 
making adverbs, A. 1X. x. 8: XI. xxv. 


4: XVIL iv. 2 (3) A final particle, 
synonymous with ‘ simply, just， 卫 . 
M, xiii, A, Xi 2 fi, 00, 


just. 
THE 90mm RADICAL, Ff . 
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urh 


A, VII. xviii. 2: att 


A wall, 


ts eang xxiii, 
ch‘iang 
prince’s court. 


A,, V. ix, L: XVI, x: XIX, 


2 3 WAR, a screen in a 


‘A. XVI ie 13, 
THE 91st RADICAL, Fe, 
pe 
preen 
wien 


A splinter, a half. A,, XII. xii, 
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Tables of population, A., X. xvi. 3. 


par 
hit 
yew 


yu 


A window, A,, VIL viii, 


THE 93p RADICAL, 2B. 


生 (1) A cow, an ox, the cow kind. A. 
new Viiv XVILiv. 2 GLcx.21， (2) 
niu 


44 2b, the designation of one of the 
disciples, A., VIL viii: XL i 2. 司 
Aj 后, as disciple of Conf, A. X11, 
jiis ives vy. 


Ee 中 zz. the name of a place. A, 


mow XVII. vii. 2. 

mou 

bbe erase 

oF Surname of one of Conf, disciples. A., 
lou IX. vi. 4a 

lao 

+b The male of animals, translated victim. 
mow A, XX.i 3 

mou 

ty A thing, things. it Py. al things, 
woh = =animalsand things. D.M.. xxii, =men 
wu and things. D.M., xxv. 2, 


4 
le 
li 


4p 4p, a brindled cow. A, VIL iv. 
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K 

Keeuen 
ch‘dan 
和 犯 A) Tooffend, be offended, against. A., 
yan ii, 1: VILL v. To withstand to the face. 


A,, XIV, xxiii, (2) 4& 仁和 ， uncle Fan, 
G.L.c., x. 13. 


Ardent, ambitions, extravagant, extra- 


Adog: A,, IT, vii: XII. viii, 3. 


AE 





Aewang vaganee, | i: VILL. xvie XIII. 
k-uangxxi. 1; 3; xvi 2. A mad- 
man, A, nv UL. v. L 


The name of the northern barbarians. 
teth er te 6 
ti BEAK. barbarous tribes, D.M., xiv. 2. 
A., UI. v.: XII xix. 
2 To be familiar with, A,, X. xvi. 2. 
Ay be disrespectful to. A., XVL 
vill. 


A fox, 


hea 
hsia 


狐 


hoo 
hu 


48 


Leuen 


A., IX, xxvi, 1: X. vi 4, Z 


Cautious and decided. A., XIII xxi. 


| chuan 


850 
IS ia Hy. the appearance of luxuriance. 


$ G.L.c., iii. 4 


iE Fierce, A., VIL. xxxviia XX, ii 1, 2 


mang 
méng 
zi (1) As. Glo. iv, A. V. nr 2: 
yew VII. xxxiis XI. xy xvi XII. viii, 3; xiiix 


yu XVII. x5 xii: MLA. xxv. 3. ‘OF Still, 
yet. D. ML, xii, 2; xiii. 2; xxxiii. 人 A. 
VIL xxviii, L: VIL x XU ix 3: 
XIV. xxxviil. 1; xlv: XV.xxv li XVID 


xxii: XVIIL vy. Li XIX. xxv. 
AR Litigations, A., XIL, xii. 





(1) Only, A, XIE xii, (2) Alone, 
= A,, XVI. xiii. 2, 3, AE 独 ， the being 
alone, GELCn vi. 1,2.” DM, Lb 3. 

To obtain ; acquisition. A., VI. xx, To 


ws obtain the confidence of, to gain. 

huo xx. 6,17. ri JE to sin, offend against. 
A,, IIL. xiii 之 

JER a) Used for BF, wisemen, A., TIT. ix, 

feen (2) An honorary epithet, G.L.c., x. 22. 

hsien 


Wild animals, D.M, xxviv 9% 


show XVII. ix, 7:XVIIL vi. 4, 
shou 


A. 
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% 


Dark-coloured, A, X. vi. 10: XX. i 


heuen 3. : 

hsiian 

Aa (1) To follow, accord with, D.M, i L 
raed (2) ZRi fay; hastily, A. XL, xxv, 4. 
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(1) A gem, gems, A,, IX, xii: XVI L 
2: XVII. xi. (2) H Fi, a designation, 
A,, XIV. xxvi: XV. xi. 2. 

(1) A king, kings, G.L.c,, iil. 5. A, 
XUI. xii. 先 +: the former kings, 
A, L xii. 2. A former king. A. XVI. 
iL & (2) 王 深 ，a double surname, 
A, TD. xiii: XIV. xx. 2. 

Low, 3d tone, To exercise true, king+ 
ly authority. D.M., xviii. 8; xxix. L 
46 HE, to carry up the title of king to. 
D.M., xviii. 3. 

Distinctive, discriminating, 
uxxi, 1; xxxiii, L 


DM, 
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D.M., | kua 





INDEX Vil, 


To cut, as jewels of gems, G.L.c., iii 
chi 64, A, Lxv. 2 
cho 
Ze A harp, or lute, D.M,, xv. 2. 
kim 
chin 
3x (3) Stern, majestic, G.L.c., iii, 4. (2) 
sih ‘The harpsichord. A., XL. xiv.1; xxv. Lt 
she XVIT, xe 1, BERK, D.M,, xv. 2. 
A gemmed vessel, used in sacrifice, 
| leen ie 
len bs Hifi, A,, V. iii. 
FH] Same as the above, 
hoo 
hu 


THE o7tw RADICAL, JI. 


瓜 


re 


A gourd, 39 瓜 ，A，XVH vii. 4 
Supposed to be instead of jy, A, X 
viii. 10. 

Acalabash, A, VI. ix, 


Lei 


preaou 
p‘iao 
THE 99ra RADICAL. ff. 
Sweet, to enjoy as sweet or pleasant, 
kun =A. XVID. xxi. & 


Excessive, to an exceeding degree. A, 
VII, vj xxviii, 2: VIL x,: XV. xxxiv. 基 
A, XIX. 


ahin 
shén 
Per More important than, 

xx. 


THE l00rt RADICAL, AP. 


生 (1) To produce, to be produced，G 


sang x. 18. D.M,, xvii. 3; xx. 5; xxvi. 
sheng A., L ii 2: Vil xxi: XVII xix. a" 43 


To be born. D.M., xx. 9; xxviii LA. 
Vi.xix, AE Ti Bl 之 ， born with 
knowledge. A. XVI ix: VI. xvii. (3) 
To live. As VI. xvii: XII x. 2: XVIL 
xxi. 6. The living, when living. D.M., 
xix. A. II. v. 8: X.xiiil. Life. A, 
XI. x. XIL v. 8: XV. viii: XIX. xxv. 4 


先生 ， elders, A., II, viii: XIV. xvii, 


2, eA A. ayouth, A,, IX, xxii, 平 
A, the life-time. A., XIV. xiii, 2, 他) 
bing +E, adouble surname. A., XIV, 
xxxiv.—V. xxiii. 

, the designation of a statesman 
of Conf. time. A, V. xvi XIV. ix. x 


INDEX VII, 


用 


yung 


ning 


yeu 


pwan xxv.: XII. xv. 


pan 
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(1) To use; to employ (in office), to ex- 
pend. Gilacs, li. 4; x, 18. D.M,, vis xxviii 
LL. 自用 JAM, xxxviii, 5, A., L v.; xii, 
1: VIL x.: XIIL iv. 3: et al, aa FH, why 
use ?==of What use is? A, Viv. 2: XID. 
xix: XVI, i 6: XVII iv.2 (2) 是 
用 = 是 VY thereby, A., V. xxii, 


Asurname, A,, V. xx. 


THE 102p RADICAL, 田 . 


(1) From, proceeding from, A., XII.L 1, 


由 ， motives, A., II, x.2. =by, to 
proceed by, to follow. A., L xfi, L: VI. 


xii; xv VIII， ix: IX. x. 3 @ The 
name of Tsze-loo, one of Conf. disciples. 
A. IL xvii V. vig viis et a sape. 


4h py. A. VI vit VIL xxiti.; XVII. 


vi. 3. 
(1) To repeat, D.M., xvii. 4. @ FA 


申 如 ，easy-like，A。VI iv. (3) 
人 surname. A., V. x. 

, the name of a Book in the 
Shoo-king. G.Lc,, i 2 


To respect, A., IX. xxii. fi ay, 


G.L.c., viii. 1. To reverence, D.M. xx. 
14. To stand in awe of. A. XVI. viii. 
1, 2: XX. ii. 2. To be put in fear. A, 
IK. va: XI. xxii. 

To transgress what is right. A. VI. 
To rebel. A., XVIL vs 





vii. 2. 


To breed, nourish, G.L,c,, x. 21 A, 


ch'euh X. xiii. L 


chu 


Aname, A., XIV, xxxiv, 


To mark off by a line, to limit one’s-self. 
A., VI. x, 


(1) Different (follow, by bo ig and nt Hf 
A., Lx, 2: XL xxv. Z: XIT. x. et 
一 Other， A, XVI. xiv. (2) rade 
extraordinary. A. Il. xvi: XI. xxiii 2 

(1) To undertake, sustain. A,, XV. 
xxxy. (2) Asa preposition, in, in regard 
to. A. X. vi. 3: XIX. xii. 

The imperial domains, G,L.c., iii, L. 
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A boundary, a limit, p39 Het bound- 


keang less. D.M., xxvi. ds 
chiang 


ping 


iat 
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(1) Distance—in feeling, A., IV. xxvi, 


Coarse. A. VII. xv. X. viii. LO: 
V. x. B. 


To doubt, doubtful points, D.M., xxix. 
3,4. A, IL, xviii, 2: XU. xx. 6G: XVI.x, 


THE 104ra RADICAL, 六 . 


A chronic illness; spoken of the mind, 


dolorous, dissatisfied. D.M., xx. 16; 
XXX 这. 2, A., XI. iv. 2, 

(1) Sickness, to be sick, ill. A., IL vis 
VI. viiic VIM. iii; iv: X. xiii. a: XVIT. 
xx. Spoken of conduct. A., XVIL. xvi. 
区 Fj. A» VIL xxxiv etal CTo 

islike. A, WIL. x: XIV. xxxiv. 2: 
XV, xix: XVI i ®% ; to be 
jealous, G.L.c., x. LR (3) Actively, 

astily. G.Lc. x. 18. A., X. xvii. 2: 
(1) Severe sickness, To become sick. 


A., IX, xi, 2; XV. L 2 » Ay 
VII. xxxivs IX. xi, L 也 To be soli- 
citous about, distressed about. A. VIL 
xxviii, L: XIV. xlv.: XV. xviii. 
THE 105ru RADICAL, ¥%, 
To ascend, D.M., xv, L 
To send forth, =to produce, D.M., 


xxvii. 2. Passive, to be put, to go, forth. 
D.M, i. 4 Impulsive. D.M., xxxi. L 


So, 35 HY. A, VIL. xviii, 2, 一 To 


help ont. A. VII. viii. ‘To set forth, 
to illustrate. A. Il. ix. To make illus- 
trious. G.L.c., x. 20, To increase. G. 
Lc.,fx. 20, 
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White. A. Xv: XVIL vii, 3 = 
naked, applied to weapons, D.M., ix 


A bundred, D.M., xxvii, 3; xxix. 3,4, 
A., Il. ii: et al. ==all, used as a round 
number for the whole of a class. 


TT, DM, xx. 12, 13, A, XIX. vii, 


百 BF. DM, zzziii 5. 百 志 ，^,， 


ft 


chieh 


ist 


CHINESE CHARACTERS AND 


I, xxiii. 2, 百 —: A., XIV, xliii 2: 
XIX. xviii, 2. Fl py. A. XVIL, xix. 
3. FT YE, the people. D.M, xx 1 
° ‘ ¢ 一 
4 ALNILixdieal FZ FE 


Re. a house of LOO chariots, the highest 
officer ina State. G.Lw., x. 22 A.V. 





vii, 2 A if Ps 命 . authority over | 


100 lo. 一 na large State. A. VILL vi. 
iy secking display, D,M,, xxxiii, 
L 


AIL. At the commencement of clauses, 


with reference to preceding statements. | 


If it have a noun with it, the noun always 
precedes. GLa, 6:0, 1,4 DM. i 45 
vii, A. UL vii Li VU xvii XI. ii. 1: 


ef al., sape. 
aw most 


; 向 4 
Great, august, ter 


— . ; 天 . 
Awang great and sovereign God. A, XX. i 
huang 2. 
向 Clear, distinct, A., III, xxiii. 
keaou 
chiao 
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The hides of animals, A piece of skin 
pe  orleather. A., UI. xvi. 
pi 


ying 
y=" 
4 
wih 
yi 


ho 
ho 


Bk 


shing 
shéng 
rita 
tanu 
tao 
te 
tsin 
chin 


kien 
chien 
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Full, A. VIL xxv. 3, To fill, 
VIIT. xv. 
(2) To add to; more. A., TI, xxiii. 


VI, iii, Lk XT. xvi. L: XU i, 


A, 


Oo. 
和 


fit 
Ay 


2) Of advantage, pro- 
总 As, XV. xxx. 


2 


= 


者 ， one who has made progress, 
XIV. xivii. 1, 2 
fituble, G.Le., vi. 2 
XVI. ivy v. 


Why not? A, V. xxv. L: XII, ix, 2 


Complete, abundant, rich, G.L.c., iii. 


4,D.M,, XVI.L 2 
lA A., VILL xx.3: X. xvi 4 

Robbing; a thief. G.L.c., x. 22. A. 
XIL. xviii: XVIL xii; xxiii. 


To carry out, give full development to; 
completely, G.L.c., iv. D.M. xiii, 45 
xxii; xxvi, 7; xxvii, G. A. I. xvii; 
xxv.: WILDL xxi. 

To inspect, to view, G.L,c,, x. 3, 
IL. xiv. 


Ay 


PHRASES, INDEX VII. 
aa wi FF. to push a boat on the dry 


tong land. A. XPV. vi. 
fie A bathing tub, Goi L 


pwan 
pan 

KR Used for . a kind of rush, D.M, 
foo xx. 4 

lu 
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IX 服 ， D.M,, xx. | 


目 


(1) Theeye. Ge, vii BA TT 


muh viii. L (2) An index, steps, processes, 
mu A. XILL 2 


The black and white of the eye well 
defined. A., III. vili. L 
[ Upright, straight-forward, A,, IL. xix,: 
VIL xviis VILL ii; xvic: et uf, supe. 
4. to pursue the straight path, 
A. XV. xxiv. 2: XVUIL ii, =justice. 
A. XIV. xxvi, 3. 
相 Mutually, one another, 
seang A., XV. xxxix.: XVIL ii. 
hsiang 
Up. 3d tone, (1) To be observed. D, 
seang M., xxxiii. 3. (2) Toassist. A. III. ii. 
Rsiang'To act as Basie to. A., XIV. xviii. 
1, 2: XVI. i 12 (3) An assistant at 
interviews of ceremony, XI.xxv 全 中 
A, XV. 


D.M,, xxx. 3, 


‘To lead, guide, as the blind. 
xli. 3, 
省 To examine, inspect, D.M., xx. 4; 
sing XXX. 2. AL, Lives II. ix IV. xviic XL. 
hsing iv. 2. 
HY To be deceived, D.M., xx, 13, 
heuen 
hsiian 
FR — All, used absolutely, G.L,c,, ix, 1: x. 
chung 下 A. Lo via VI. xxviii. 1: et al, seepe. 
Followed by a noun. A. IL i, Many, 





in opp, to G.L.c, x. 19。 A. XX 
这 , 2 
b= To look askance, D.M., xiii. 2. 
e 
i 
To see D.M., i 
| loo 
tu 
RE Intelligent, perspicacious, D,M., xxxi. 
Ji OL 
jui 
WA To look to. G.L.c., iti. 4 With reve- 
Ce renee, Geo x4. Ay INL 聊 
mi A, XX,, ii. 2 
oF Blind, A., IX. ix: X. xvi, 2, =blind- 
| boo ness. A. XVI. vi. 


INDEX VII. 


cin 


King 
ehing 


tran 
tuan 


知 | 


人 
chan 


heaon 
chiao 
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To show compassion to, D.M.，xx, 14, 
- - tee 下 es 
A. XIX, iti, RE FA, Ge. viii, 1 


A. XIX, xix. (2) Dignified, stern dig- 
nity. A, XV. gt XVIL. xvi. 2 


THE lim RADICAL, . 


(CD An arrow, A, XV. vi, (2) FE 
rit to swear, protest. A., VI. xxvi. 


A final particle, found passin, It gives 
dcfiniteness and decision to statements, 
and is peculiarly appropriate to a terse, 
conversational style. Where the last 
clause of a sentence or paragraph com- 


mences with RY, 斯 ， or OF. the final 


character is nearly always R. It is 


used also after 已 ， and Wm B. and 


Defore the particles of exclamation,— 


Jef am 


To know, to understand,  Passim. 
Sometimes=to acknowledge, ic. to know 
and approve or employ. A. Lig: IV. | 
xiv. VILL xvi XI. xxv. Bs et al, seepe. | 
=knowledge. D.Men, 4, 开 | 

Up. 2d tone, used for AR. Wisdom, | 
wise, to be wise. 了 ,ML iv.: vig vii xx. 
S, LO; xxv. 3: xxxi. 1; xxvii. 3， AQ TV. 
dz dic V. xvil.; xx. XVIL L 2; iii; viii. 
iy xniv. 2; xxv. 2: et al, 


















The instrument the square ; used meta- 
phorically, G.L.c., x. 1, 20 A. UL iv. 
色 2 


Short, A.，VI. ii: X. vi, a: XU. vi. 
How much more (or leas), D.M., xvi. 
4 


Bold, firm. D.M., x. 5 
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(1) Astone,arock, D.M., xxvi， G. 
Lc, x. 4. (2) 44 PA. the name of a 
place. A, XIV. xli， 

To split open. D.M., xii. 2. 


AK fe, the appearance of a worthless 
man; with 9K, stupid-like, A,, XTIT, 
xx. di XIV. xiii. 2. 
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BE To file, or plane; to polish. G.Tie., iii. 
two 64, AY L xv. 2 
iif] Great 一 in size, G.L.c. viii, 2. 
—— 
shth 
ME Togrind. GLe. ili, £ A, Lxv.2: 
mo XVI. vii. & 

f A thin stone, to become thin, A., XVII. 
Tin vii. 了 


全 。 a8, 
4 An instrument of music, a ringing 


king stone, iy Bee. A,, XLV, xlii. L 


elving 
THE ll9ra RADICAL. FAR. 


示 Tsed synonymously with Wi- D.M., 
she xix. & AL, UL xi. 
shih 


me To sacrifice to. D,.M., xviii. 3; xix, 6, 


an ne x, sacrifices, D.M., xvi. 9. 
nt The altars of the epirits of the land. 


Sif Ag UL xxis XL xxiv. 3. it BR 
Ee. a minister in direct connection with 
the emperor. A., XVILi4. In D.M., 
xix, 6, it is said to be the place of 
sacrifice to the Earth. 

ink The spirit, or spirits of the earth. <A,, 

ke WII. xxxiv. Read che. Just, only. A. 

chi XIL x. & 

mH 月 jt. to hand down as if from his 

tsoo ancestors, D.M., xxx. L 

tsu 

种 


A spirit, spirits. D.M., xvi. 4; xxiv. 1. 
shin A, TIL xii, 1. 9. fii, spiritual beings, 


ON. iris DM wel 4 le BA, A VL 


xx: VIL xxi: Xx AG 


the spirits of the upper and lower worlds, 
A, VIL. xxxiv. 


iG i ive happy omens, D.M., xxiv, 


"en 

chiang 

Wwe mt fire. =the priest T‘o, A., VI. xiv.: 

chuh XIV. xx. 2. 

chu 

we To sacrifice, to sacrifice to, offered in 

tse sacrifice. D.M., xiii. 3. A., IL v. 3; 

chi = xxiv. ]: IID. xiii. 1: X. eit. 8, 10; x 
xv.3: XILi: XIX. L A sacrifice, sacri- 
fices. A, IU, xii, L: XX. 8. a nil 
D.M., xvi. 3. 

i Emolument, revenue. D.M., ix; xvii, 

duh 2,4; xx. Li. A, Tl. xviii. 1, 2: XV. xxxi: 

lu XVI. iii; xx. L 

may Calamity, unhappiness, D.M,, xxiv. 
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me A aurname， A., XIV, ix, 
pe 

pi 

i See we 

ching 

iia Happiness, D,M., xxiv. 
Suh 

fu 

pi To oppose, to meet. A., V. iv, 2 
yu 

yu 


The great, imperial, sacrifice, D.M., 
te xix. G A., ILL. x. xi. 


The fitness or propricty of things ; rules 


le of propriety ; ceremonies, Passim, 

li 

is To pray. A., ILL, xiii, 2: VII, xxxiv. 
tavu 

tao 
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‘The founder of the Hea dynasty, A,, 
ye —- VILL. xviii; xxiic XIV. vic XX. 2 


(Q) Birds, DM, xxvi 9 (2) 子 
, the designation of one of Confucius’ 
disciples. A., L x.: XTX, xxv. 


THE 115rg RADICAL. Ke: 


Private. A. X. v. 3 nen 私 ， his 

“aad ic. his conduct in private. A, 
1X, 

The flowering of plants. A., IX, xxi, 


ek 
E2pM 


tH 


» 
= 
& 


The name of a meagure of grain. A., 


ME 
天 


ping IV. iii. L 
5K The season of autumn. D.M., xix, & 
ts‘ew 
chiiu 
A class, degree, A., III. xvi, 


The name of a State. A., XVIII, ix, 


4 name of a Book in the 
Shoo-king. G.L.c., x. LE 
To remove, be changed, A,, XVIL. iii, 


秘 


e 


i 
ia Rations. D.M., xx, 14. 
tat 


To call， A., XVI. xiv. To speak of. 
ching A. XVII. xxiv. L To speak of with ap- 
ch‘éng probation, to praise. A., VIII. is XIU. 

xx. 2: XLV. xxxv. XV. xix.; XVI. xii. 
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INDEX VIE, 


Up. 8d tone. According to, equivalent 


ehsing to, D.M., xx. 14. 
clreng 
Ry (1) The altars of the spirits of the 
teeth ; . haw 
chi Brain. A, XI, xxiv, 和 mek ie 之 
Fi, A. XVI id. see if. (2) A min- 
ister of Yaou and Shin. A. XIV. vi. 
Fi Paddy; good rice, A, XVII, xxi, & 
taou 
tao 
To sow seed ; husbandry, A., XIIT. iv, 
kea 1,2: XIV. vi. 
chia 
Sy (1) Grain, A, XVI xxi. Fp By, 
kuh the five kinds of grain, A., XVIII. v. L. 
ku 2) =emolument. A, XIV. i (3) 
Good, A., VIII. xii. 
BB (1) Grave; profound. D.M., xxvi, 10 
muh ts Pa 
_ FS Eh Ge， iii, 3 A, IL ii (2) 
Ha BB. the order in which the tablets of 
ancestors, and their descendants, were 
arranged in the ancestral temple. D, 
M,, xix. 4. 
THE 116ra RADICAL, 5. 
bbe 


ZS Empty. b= zn. empty-like. A., 


knug IX. vii. 
ae Up. 3d tone, To be reduced to extre- 
‘ung mity, in want. A, XI. xviii. L. 


To perforate ; dig through. A., XVI. 
ch'uen xil, 
ch‘uan 
FE fp FE a designation A. XVII xi, 
tith 
tu 


Stopt up,=unobservant of propriety, 
chih Ay XVIL xxiv. 
chi 
To climb over a wall, So, Choo He, 
ys Ay XVII xii, 
vil 
To exhaust, 不 寓 ， 无 »D.M, 


. 
keung xx. 16; xxvi. 9, inexhaustible, To be 
ch‘ungexbausted, reduced to extremity. A. 
XV. i. 2; XX. i. L 

To peep, Ha to take aview. A, 
kwet XIX. xxiii. 2. 
k‘uei 

(1) To steal. A., XH. xviii; XV. xiii, 
ts‘eé (2) Private; an expression of humility, 
chieh =to venture, A, VI. 

The fire-place; the furnace, A, IT, 
tsaon xiii, L. 


| tsao 


INDEX VIL 
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Tr 2) Tostand. D.M., x. 5. = V. vii. 
leith Az X. iii. 2: iv. 25 x. 2; xvii. 1: et al 
li @ To establish; to be established. 1D. 
xx. 18, 16; ii, LA. L ii, 22 IL 
iv. 22 IV. xiva: VU. xxviii. 2: XIX. xxv. 
diet etal. 
ca (1) To display, be displayed. D.M., 
chang 


xx, 6; xxxiz xxxiii, L (2) M i, 
elegant ways and manifestations. ab 
V, : VIII. xix, WK 耳 L， complete 
and accomplished, A,, V. xxi. (3) tas 
rin name of a cap of ceremony. A., 


XL xxv. Ge 
a youth, a lad, A, VIL 


it J oy 
xxviii. Li XI. xxv. Z: XIV. xlvii. L 


tung 
pita To exert to the utmost. A., L vii IX, 
KE x.3. To exhaust. A., IX. vii. 
chich 
Dit () A beginning or end, extremities, 
twan 1 rc vii OF Ly 
tosh D.M.. vi, A., IX. vii. Zee ita to make 
a beginning. D.M. xii. 4 (2) Doctrines. 
A., IL. xvi. (3) The name of a robe of 
ceremony. A. XL. xxv. G 
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To smile, to laugh. A., ILL, viii. 1: 
seaow XIV. xiv. 1, 2: XVI iv. 2, 
hsiao 
(1) A class; degrees, D,M., xx. 5. (2) 
tang A stepofastair. A. X.iv. & 
téng 
答 To reply. A., XIV. iv. 
ta 
ta 
(1) A tablet of bamboo, D.M., xx. 2 
tsih (2) Towhip. A, VI. xiii. - 
ts'd 
A bamboo vessel, 斗 之 A 
shaouw men who are mere utensils. A., XIII. 


shao xx. 4 

SE To reckon, take into account. 
swan XIII. xx. 4 

hsiian 

ii (1) A division, what is regularly de- 


tsié fined. D.M, i & A. XVIITL vii. 5 
chich (2) An emergency, a decisive time. A, 


VIII. vi. (3) To regulate. A. L ii. 2. 


A, 


==to economize. A. Ly. To diacrimi- 
nate. A. XVI.v. (4) The capitals of 
pillars. A., V. xvii. 


A surname, 管 K. A. IIT, xxii, 2, 


2 ,管仲 A, HM, xxii, 1, 2, 3: XIV. 
x35 


j xvii. J, 25 xvii. 2, 详 


kwan 
kuan 
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855 
答 The name of a State, A., XVIII.i 1. 
a 
chi 
篇 Liberal, D.M. xvii. 9, Firm and sin- 
tih — cere; firmly and sincerely, D.M., xx. 19, 
tu 20; xxxiii. 6. A. VILL xiii. 1: XL xxa 

* XV. v. 2: XIX. ii; vi. 
第 A small round bamboo basket. A,, 
tan ‘VI. ix. What is said of it there, in the 
note, is wrong. 

其 A basket for carrying earth, A. LX, 
cwet — XViii. 
kuei 
fifi (1) Hasty, A., V. xxi. (2) An casy 
kien negligence. A. VI. i 2, 3 D.M,, xxxiii. 
chien L. (3) To examine. A. XX. iB 


& A sacrificial veasel, for holding fruita 
and seeds. A., VIII, iv. 2. 
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He 


suh 
hsii 


Rice in the husk, A, VIL iii, 1, 3 
=revenue, A., XII. xi, 3. 


() Rice finely cleaned, A., X, viii. 二 


tsing (2) Minute, exact. D.M, xxvii. 6. 
ching 


ae 


Jun 
fen 


Fit 


leang 
liang 


Excrement.=dirty. A., V. ix. 1. 


Provisions, A,, XV. i, 2 
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xu Aname, A,, XIV. xvii. 1; xviii. 1 
kew 
chiu 
#) (1) To bind, to restrain, A. VI. xxv.: 
id IX, x, 2: XII. xv. A); to use Te- 
了 straint, be cautious. A.，IV, xxii、(2) 
Straitened. A., VIL xxv. 3. =Poverty, 
straitened circumstances. A., LY. ii. 
¥T Red. A, X. vi 2, 
hung 
¥} Epithet of the last emperor of the Shang 
chow 
hou dynasty, A,, XIV. xx. He Fo G.L, 
Co ix. LO. 
(1) Silken, made 四 silk, «A, IX, iii. L 
shun (2) Harmonious. IIT. xxiii. (3) 
ch‘un Singleness. D.M., aa 
To make to enter, D.M.,, vii, To 
né present. A. XX. ii 3. 
na 


. 


se 


hsi 


fh 


shin 
shon 


tsené 
chiieh 


x 
ba 
ket 
chieh 


il 


sve 
hsieh 
-大 
id 
keaou 
chiao 


狗 


henen 
hsiian 
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White. A., X. vi, 4. The plain ground, 
before colours are laid on, A., HL. viii. 
1,2 In DAML xiv. 1, 2, it seems to mean 
—the present condition. 


For 索 ， to inquire into, D.M.，xi, L 


Reddish, purple. A., X. vi, 2: XVII. 


xviii. 


Small, minute, A,, X, viii L 


A sash or girdle, with the ends hang- 
ing down. A,, X. xiii, 2: XV. ve 


Of adeep purple colour, A 

(1) An end. 
M., xxv. (2) To be brought to a con- 
clusion, to sueceed. D.M., x. 20. To 
come to an end, to terminate. A., XX. 
LL (3) Death, the dead, tk 2K to 
attend carefully to the funeral rites to 
parents. A. Lix. (4) Perpetual. D.M., 
xxix. G Perpetually. A., XVIL xxvi. 
Hs xX never. GL, iii, 4 2K 
H. the whole day, A,, IT, ix: XV. xvi; 

xu XVIL xxxii. #4 yy, all one’s 
life, continually. Ay IX. xxvi. 2: XV. 
xxiii, HK fF 之 jij: the space of a 
meal. A. 1V. v. 

‘To be broken off. DML, xx. LA A, 
XX.ii. LZ =to be without. A. IX. iv, 
‘To be exhausted, A. XV.L2. FF ’ 
to cut one’s-self off from. A. XIX. xxiv. 

fo Pat smartnesses of speech, A,, V. 
iv. 2 


ia 总 = bonds, fetter, A., Vii, L 


Rude, rudeness, A., VIL, ii: XVI, 


viii. 3， 


The colouring—ornamental portion—of 
apicture. A. UI. viii. L 


Made of a fine texture. A., X. vi, 3 
2 
Of a coarser texture, 


A, X.vi 3. 


Touseanct. A,, VIL xxvi, 


aX.viL | 


KK UA. Gx, 3. D. | 





级 


suy 


hsieh 


经 


king 
ching 


mien 
nien 
oye 
ak 


tsung 


条 


tswug 
tsow 
tsou 


in 


uy 
lui 
Hf 
hy 
tsze 
tsza 


is 


mew 
miu 


网 


he 
hsi 


feaou 
liao 


fi 


kway 
hui 


f 


INDEX VII. 


G) A string or strap, attached to a 


carriage. A. X. xviii. L (2) To make 
happy. A. XIX. xxv. 


To measure. # at <i 道 ， the 


Principle of reeiprocity。 G.L.c., x. 1, 2. 


(1) Standard, invariable rules, D.M., 
xx. 12, 15; xxxii, LAs a verb, see 
i ， (2) To strangle. A., XIV. xvii. 


yt particle, initial,=but, only, and used 


as the copula. G. Lc, ig; ut. D.M, 
xxvi. 10. A. UL ii 


Aha, a ales: of the Ming family. 
A., XIV. xii; xiii. 


KK qj, to adjust, D.M., xxxii L 


The end of a cocoon; a beginning; an 


enterprise. D.M., xviii, 2. 


Hi BL, bright and unceasing. G.L.c., 
iii, d. 


Hd iif the twittering of a bird. G. 


Lic., iii, 
Q) To let go, not to restrict. A., IX. 
vi. 2 (2) Although. A., IX. xi. & 


<a 上 attended 


duties. A., XIV. xliii. 
A,, X, vi, L. 


to their several 


9 


Of a puce colour, 


A black rope, ra ie. bonds. A,, V. 
i 


Of a black colour, 
vil. 3. 


A, X, vi. 4: XVIL 
Frror, mistake. D.M,, xxix. 3. Low. 
3d tone. 


To be hung up, suspended, D,M., xxvi, 
% A, XVID vii. 二 


Aname, A., XVII ix. 2, 


To paint, lay on various colours, 
UI. viii. 2 


Ay 


To draw out, unfold, A,, IX. xxiii. 


oe yu. flowing on, drawn out, spoken 
of music. A., ULL xxiii. 


INDEX VII. 


i Up 


. 2d tone, Quilted with hemp, A, 


wan IX. xxvi. 1 
wen 
3 To connect, continue, D.M., xix. 2; 
wee SLL AIL xxiii, 22 XXL carat 
to make the rich more rich. A., VI. iii 
mi To continue, 了 D.M.，xviii. 2. 
dewan 
tsuan 
THE 21st RADICAL. 4f. 
Aname, A,, XVIII, ix, 2 
kent 
chiieh 
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Labour lost. A., II, xv. To lose, be 


wang without. A. VI. xvii. ‘To be entrapt, 
befooled. A. VI. xxiv. 
Seldom, A., LX. i 
Aan 
7. A net, for catching fish, D.M., vii. 
koo 
ku 
JE A crime; offence. A., Vii, L: XX. i 
ee 3 HG! JE. to offend against, A,, IIT, 
xiii. 2. 
fail ‘To pnnish, 刑 Fp punishments ; as 
Fr distinguished, Bij is a fine, A, XUL, 


iii. G. 
To cease; to give over, A,, IX, x. 2 
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A sheep, or goat, GL.c., x. 22. A, 
TI. xvii 1, 2: XID. viii, 2: XT xviii. 
= Goodness, excellence, beauty, excellent 
quality. G.L.c. viii, Lo Aw L xii, 1 
IV. i: VI. xiv.: VIII， xi.; xxi: XM xvis 
XIU. viii: XIX, xxiii, 3. the 


five excellent a alities of government. 
A, XX. ii, Beautiful, elegant. A. 
II, viii; he IX. xii. 


GQ) A lamb, or kid. A,, X. vi. 4, LL. 
@) 于 Ee the designation of one of 


k 

"Conf, disciples. A., XT. xxiv. 
a Shame, disgrace, A., XIII xxii, 2. 
sow 
sou 
a (Q) A flock, =a class ; all of a class, D, 
Keun NM xx. 12, LA AL, XV. xvi XVII vi, 
clviin £ (2) Sociable, to be sociable. A. XV. 

xxi NV ix. d 
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x ~ What is right, righteousness, G.L, 





8 23. D.M., xx. & Aw L xiii: 
i 。 + 2: ef passim. (2) Meaning. D. 
M.. xix. a 
3G Soup, A., X, viii. 4. 
kang 
kéng 
THE 12477 RADICAL. ZY. 
AY Asurname, A,, XIV. ix. 
ye 
yii 


A famous archer of antiquity, A. 
e XIV. vi. 


A, Lil; 
A, XVIL ii. 


A To practise, i iv. By prac- 
seth tice. 
hsi 
第 To fy round, or backwards and for- 
ts‘eang wards, <A., X. xviii. L 
elviang 


To be united, in concord, 1D.M., xv, 2. 


— Sin. applied to music, A., II. xxiii, 
Esa Wings. Ded 如 ， wing-like。 A. X 
wh iii. 35 iv. 5 

yi 
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(1) Old, to be old; the old. G.L.c. x, 





luou LA, V. xxv. 4: XUMD. iv. Lb XIV. xlvis: 

lao XVI. viic XVIIL iii, Oldage. A. VII. 
xviii. 2. To treat as old. G.L.c., x. L 
(2) A chief officer. A., XIV. xii. 

5 To examine. D.M., xxix. 3, To ex- 

K‘vou amine and determine. D.M., xxviii, 2. 

k‘ao0 

x (1) He (or they) who; this (or that), 

chay these (or those), who (or which), It is 

che put after the words (verbs, adjectives, 


nouns), and clauses to which it belongs, 
4, 9, 18 19, 21, 22 A. 
3 3 iV. XU. 23 xxii xe passim. 
@) ‘It stands at the end of the first mem- 
r of a clause or sentence, when the 
next gives a description or explanation 
of the subject of the other. terminated 
generally by the particle » but not 
always. G.L.c., vi. 1; vii. 1; ix. 13x. 2 
DM., xix. 2; xxv.1,23. A. XID. xvi. 
et al, spe. (3) 者 together, at the 
end of the first member of a sentence, 
resume a previous word, and lead on to 
an explaination or aecount ofit. DM. i 


2,4;:xx.2, A. XID xx. 5, The ease 
in A, XI, xxv. 10, is different, O 


也 ,， often occurs at the end of sentences, 






preceded, tho’ sometimes not, by 
G.L.c., ix. 2; x.20. DM, xxix. G. AL, 
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XVIII. vii. 4: XIX. xvii: et al, serpe.— 
In all these cases the proper meaning of 
But (5) 
we find it where that can hardly be 
traced, and where sometimes we might 
translate it by one or that, and at other 


, as in case (1) is apparent. 


times by so, such a thing, with a-—. but 
there are cases where it cannot be trans- 


lated. Gilt, Li Co ix. 4 AVIi iis 
XI. vi XITL viii. 2, 


adverbs with 昔 and 古 . 


Ul. x. 
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Passim, 


a conjunction. 
«, 1x. 2, 4, 6. 


6. 9, 4, 17. 





"As LLI1L; 





sime. 
XII. xxv.; xxvie ef al, spe. 


XXV. 


Oat after adv erba. 


A. XI. 
XIV. xx. 1; xiii, 2: 


xxyd: et al, 


now and hereatter. A. VI. iii. 


RR. D.M。 xxv. 3. A, IT. xv. 2: 
iy - al, (8) Used for ’ 


rai 


THE 1271 RADICAL. He: 


To plough; to do field-work. A. XV. 


xxxiz XVII vi, Lh 


Two together, A,, XVIIL vi. L 


“THE 128rm RADICAL, EP. 


(1) The ear. A,, I, iv. 5 





urh 


ive 4. (3) Anexpletive. A. VE xii. 





&: XVI. i 5; xiii. 
4: XVII. vis XIX, xxv.4. (6) It forms 


A, XVIL 
vii. 2: XVi etal. Observe A. IX. xvic 


(1) And, G. 
i, 7,8 DM. 4; 


9, 4.17. ii. 2; 
a xi. 2: et all, We 


@) And yet. GTLT。 7: ¢., iti. 25 vil. 25 
3.14 DM, xxxiii 1. 3, 4: ef al. serjus- 
The ‘and "yet? is often nearly, or 
altogether, =but. A., I. xiv: VIL. XxXYi. 
It may 
often be translated by if. A. JIL. xxii 
B: VIL. xi.; xxv. 1. 2: xxx. 2: xxxic etal 

It is used idiomatically. or for - 


:; XVII. iv. 2: ne a 
然而 . A,, XIX. xv. L (4) After 得 


and before a verb, it forms the passive 
of that verb. A. VILL. i: XIX. xxiv,; 
(6) son A, XIL i L 


(6) mn A nin) 后， henceforth, both 
(7) It 


is often followed by 已 ， 已 th, 已 


XIV. 


you, D.M., 
9) A. IX. xxx, 1, a mere ex- 


而 忆 ify. A» XV 


To cover the secd, A., XVIII, vi. 3. 


: VOT, xv, 
(2) A final particle, simply. A. XVIL 
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tan 


聘 


ping 


shing 
shéng 





{sung 


| shing 
shéng 


ting 


ate 


szd 


Jou 


省 


EU 
hsiao 


肝 


kan 


Ht 
heth 
hsi 


“Sih 


| Ba 


INDEX VII. 


Yielding pleasure. D.M., xv, 2. 


The sending of envoys to one another, 


or to court, by the princes of the empire. 
D.M,, xx. Li 


Intelligent, perspicacious, G.L.c., x. 


1L DM, xxxii, 2. Sage, possessing 
the highest knowledge and excellence. 


再 x, a sage. ID.M., xi, 33 xxxi, L 
A. V1. xxviii. Lb: VIL. xxviii: IX. vi. L 2 
To collect, be collected. G.L.c., x. 2 
fh, to collect imposts. G.L.c., x. 

22. A, XI. xvi. L 
To hear; to become acqnainted with by 


report, He iti) xX fa]. *» 


hear and not understand. G.L.c,, vii. 
D.M,, xvi. 2. 


Low, 3d tone, To be heard of, notoriety. 
A, XIL. xx. 3, 4, 6 


Passim, 


Quick in apprehension, D.M., xxxi. 1; 
xxxiie&. To hear distinctly. A, XVI 
x. 


Asound, D.M., xxxiii.G@ A, XVID 
iv. L =Songs. A. XV. x. &: XVIL 
xviii, FE 7%, fame. D.M,, xxxii 4. 

To hear, to listen to. G.L.c., iv.: vii. 2 
DM, xvi. 2. A. V. ix. 2: XII. i. 25 
xiii: NXVL xa XVI. xiv. Hs 0 
receive instructions from. A., XLV. xliii. 
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Q) To expose a corpse. <A., XIV. 


xxxvili.L. (2) Unrestrained, a disregard 
of smaller matters. A. XVII. xvi. 2 
(5). A shop, a stall for goods. A. XIX. 
vii. 
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Flesh, meat, A., VII, xiii: X. viii, 2, 
4,8; xv. 2 


不 他， not equal to, degenerate, worth- 
less. D.M iv. xii. 20 


The liver. HE J}ifJJFF: his lungs and 
liver, =his inward thoughts. GL, 
vi. 2 


Aname, A., XVII, vii, 1, 2. 


The lungs. See above. 


INDEX VII, 


育 To be nourished, D.M., i 5; xxx. 2 


: To nourish, DM, xsii， 天 地 之 化 


=j, the tranforming and nourishing of 
人 Earth。 了 ,ML，xxvii2; xxxii. 


Bit “wk Aili 其 仁 ， earnestly sincere 


chun was his perfect “humanity. D.M, xxxii. 
chén 2. 
肥 Fat. A, VE ili, 2. 
fa 
ji The shoulder, A., XIX. xxiii. 2, 
een 
chien 
Via At ease. Some say, corpulent, G.L, 
pian Cy Vie 
pan 
«The arm, A,, VII. xv. 
TI 
kuang 


HS The leg below the knee, the shank, 


hing Aw XIV. xlvi. 


hsing 
HE To be able; can, As the auxiliary, 


It is often used Part iad 


ning passim, 
D.M,, iiis ix. xi. 3; xiii, LAY, 


néng to can. 


XI. xxv. Gs XIV. xxx. ef 3 The able, 
competent. 1).ML, xx. LL "A. IL. xxe 


etal, =the having power, ability. Ay 
VUL v.: IX. vi. 1, 2, a5 et al. 


{8 (1) Dried slices of flesh, A,, VIL. vii, 
sew (2) To cultivate. In G.L.c., and D.M., 


hsiu Passim. 四 A { to cultivate 
one's-self. To re pair. D.M,, xix. & To 
reform. A., XL. xxi. 1,2. To restore. 


A, XX.i& {Ge A. XIV. ix, 


Dried meat. A., X. viii. L. 


(1) The skin, A., XII, vi, (2) A name, 


yoo A XIX, xix. 
fu 

The breast. Ak ig. to wear on the 
gig breast. D.M.,, viii. 


WE Raw, undressed meat, A,, X. xiii, L. 


sing 
hsing 


脸 


kwae 
kuai 


Minced, cut small. A, X, viii, L. 
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rod 
A minister; the raion of 5 看. G, 
chin Lc, x. 14,22, D.M,, xiii. 4; xx. 8 12, 
cheén 13,14. A, TIL, xix: pil K ‘EE. 


D.M., xx. 12, 13. A. XI, xxiii, 1: XVUL 
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tsung 


Bf 


lin 


chiow 
chou 


kirou 
kao 


至 


che 
chih 


Zz 


chih 
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Ae Pa, TD.M xx. 12, 13, 具 臣 ， 

A, XL xviii 3. FP Pr, A, XVL ii, 

To play—be—the minister, Bi Ei. A, 
XI xi.232 A Br, G.Lc, iii. 3, 

(1) Good, thoroughly good, A,, IX, 


xxvi.22. 2 (2) A surname. A, V. xviii: 
XV. xiii. 


To oversee; to draw near to, on the 


part of a superior. Spoken of govern- 
ment. D.M., xxxi. LA, II xx.: VIL 


3, 5 BE. a. , UL, xxvi. PE HE. 4. 


VIL x3. BE dc. A, Vil ii, FB 


K fii: A. VILL vi. 
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(1) From, as a preposition. GT 6; 


Co xiv. 28. D.M., xv. 13 xvii. 4: xxi. 
xxviii, L Aw Loi 2: IV. xviis et al, 
supe. AS a noun, the o origin, source. D, 
M., xxxiii, 上 (2) Self, of all persons, 


Generally joined with verbs, 自 用 ， 


了 fag &e., self-use, self-cultivation, 
&. G.Le, i 4; iii. 4; vi. L D.M,, xiv. 
23 xxv. 1, 2 + MIL. xxiii, 1: XIV. 
Xvili, By Xxx. 2 

Smell, a smell, G.L.c., vi. LD = D.M., 
xxxiii, G. A., X. viii, 2. 


Ft [hia. an ancient statesman, A., 
XIL xxii, L. 
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(1) To come, to arrive at; sometimes 
=to, till, G.L.c., x. 22. D.M, xxxi. 4 


Co 
A, VUL. xviii. 2; xxix IX. viiiz XVUL 


vii, 4 fit 所 不 至 ， a man will 
do anything bad. G.L.c., vie 2 A. 
XVIL xv. 3 至 SN down to; to come 
to, as to. G.LT。， 他 A. IT. Yii,: TM. 
xxiv: V. xviii, 20 VI. wii; xxii VID 
xiiic VIII. xii. L (2) Most, making: the 
superlative degree. G.L.7., 13 64 iii, 4a 
D.M., xxiig xviii; xxiv.; xxvi. 1; xxvii. 
5: xxxi, 1 ; xxxvi. 1。 A. VIL ig xx. 4: 
XIII. iv. (3) The highest degree ; to 
exist in the highest degree. G.Le, v. 
D.M,, iii; xii, 2, 45 xix. 55 xxxiii. & AL, 
VI. xxvii. To become complete. G, 
Lt, & 

(1) To carry to the utmost, to per- 
fection. G.L.t.4 D. M., i 5: xxiii5 
xxvii. 6 A。 “A, VII. XXi XIX. ive vii. 


A 致 ， to exert oue’s-self to the utmost. 
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A. XIX, xvii. To be carried to per- 
A,, XIX, xiv, Observe 至 
期 wxxaa i 3% HB 
fii: to devote one's person, life. A. L 
viis XIX. 

ye &% nas &,asurname, A, VIL xii, 


fection, 


THE 13t1m RADICAL. FJ. 


ad) Aa Ya, an instant, D.M,, i 2 
Hy . . . 
(2) te) ia, the name of a small State, 

A, XVLi 

2d tone. 
to be with, to associate with. 
iii. Bex. LX DM, xxii. 13 xiii. 


tt And. 
. 4, a) aL Some- 


times it must he 证 by or. A, 


XI. xv. et al, (3) Followed by ‘ig, and 


by ad x than, G,L.c., x. 22, A, 
IV. iv. 2; xiii, Le VIT. xxxve IX. xi. Bc 
XVIIL vi. & (4) To give to。 A. Lx, 
L: oe xxiiiz VI. iii, 1, 3. 土 XXL 
和 ‘To grant, concede to, allow. A. 
Vv. vik, 2: VIL. xxviii, 2: XI. xxv. Z (6) 


To wait for. A, XVIL i, 2 fA 不 
FH fi i. (7) Observe Aid Le, A, 
IV, x3 Bet B fil Zz. eB A,, LX, xxiii., 


rH fi By A. XVIIL vi 
(1) Low, Ist tone. A final particle, 


sometimes interogative, sometimes of ad- 
miration, and sonetinies of doubt or hesi- 
tancy. As interrogative, it generally 
implics that the answer will be in the 
affirmative. As indicating doubt or he- 
sitaney, we find it preceded by other 
final particles. It is followed also by 
other particles ofexclamation. D.M., vi; 
工业 : xvii 1; xxvii, A.D ii. 23 x. 1, 
2; XV. 2: ef ul, passin. Observe A. V. 
ix, 1, 2: NIL xxviii, 2, (2) Hii Hid. the 
appearance of dignity and satisfaction, 
A, X. ii. 2. 

Low, 3d tone, Sharing in: concerned 
with, D.M., xii. 20 A. II, xii 2: VIII. 
xviii; IX. y. 2; XIIL xiv. 

() To rise, A. XV.L. 2. 一 to become, 


G.L.c,, ix.3;x.L. So, followed by FR. 
A, VIII. ii. 2. To be produced. D.M., 
xxvi.& Tobe aroused, stimulated. A, 
VILL. viii. 1: XVIL ix. 2. (2) To flour- 
ish, D.M., xxiv. A. XUM iii. 和 To 
make to flourish; to raise, D.M., xxvii. 
iL A, XII xv. 1,8: XXL LD 

(1) To raise; employ, promote, G.L,c,, 
x. lL. D.M., xx. LL A, IL. xix; xx.: 
XIL xxii, 3, 4, G: XUL 让 1,22 XV. 


Low. (1) With, along with; 
Gc, 
A, L 

A. 











tcoo 


shih 
shéd 


INDEX VII. 


xxii: NX.iL7 To present; set forth (in 
discourse), A. VIT viii Passive. to be 


established. D.M., xx.2. (2) To rise. 
A. X. xviii. L 
OW G.I. ii, 3， Ay V. xviii, 1; 


xxii XL xiii, 2 NVIL xxi. ATE, 


=old friends or ministers. A. V HL ii. 
2XVI xz FE 和 ,se 和 . 


THE 135ta RADICAL. 7. 


The tongue. A., XII. viii. 2 


Up. 2d tone, for 检 . (1) To reject. 
A. VI. iv. To neglect. A. XII. ii. 2 
To leave unemployed. A. VIL x. ‘To Iny 
aside. A. Xixxv.L ‘To omit: decline. 
A. XVIid (2) To cease; give over. 
A., IX. xvi. 


=economy, G,L.c., 


x. 12 


THE 136ru RADICAL, Jaf. 


An ancient emperor, D.M., viz xvii. L 


A, VUL. xviii: etal. 38 RP, GL, 


ix. 4 1D.M.，xxxi, L A, VIL xxviii: 
XVI. xlv. 


(1) Pantomimes, A., TIL i: XV. x. & 
(2) TRE SE, =the rain altars, A., XI 
xxv. i; XLL xxi. L 


THE 137rt RADICAL, FT: 


A ship, a boat, 
XIV. vi. 


D.M,, xxxi, 4 A, 


THE 13911 RADICAL. fa. 


(1) Colour, appearance, especially as 


variously seen in the countenance; the 
countenance. G.L.c., vi, L D.M.. xxviii. 
6 A, Liiis I. viii V-ixviiis et al. spe. 


iii f4, AVIHI iv. 3: X, v, 2: XVI. 


vi. ye ff, to give the proper finish. 


(2) Beauty, and the desire for its enjoy- 
ment. D.M., xx. li A. L viis LX 
xvii: XV. xii: XVI. vii. 


THE 140mm RADICAL, Wp. 


In some copies for fz. To weed, A, 
XVUL vii. L 


INDEX 


ty Grain springing, or growing up. G. 
meaon Loc. Vill. 2. A. IX. xxi. 


VIL. 





mao 

ay (1) If, if indeed, G.L.c., i, L DM, 

row = XXVii. 5; xxviii. 43; xxxii. BA. IV, ive: 

kou VII. xxx. 2: et (2) hmproper, irregu- 
Jar. A. XUL iii. ZO (3) Indicating in- 


difference. A., XUI. viii. 


Q) As, as if. G.L.c., x. Lh. A. VIL 
v. (2) As, like, equal to. 
xn 1, 4; xilis XVIII， 证 
(82) Such as, =this. A., V. iis XT. xii. 
2: XIV. vi. Observe A., VII. xxviii. 
(4) The name of one of Conf. disciples. 
A., XID. ix. 


Weak, soft, A,, XVII. xii, 


wr, 
ss 让 
人 





This. A.,IX. v. 2 


(Q) Grass, A. XI xix. BY AK, 
grasses and trees, =plants. D.M., xxvi. 
& A, XVIL ix, 2: XIX. xii..(2) A 
rough copy. Tir Fill, to make the first 
copy. <A. XIV. ix. 

A cadet of the ducal family of Wei, A., 
XUL. viii. 


Lower 3d tone, To bear, carry. 及， 
XIV. xlii. Li: XVIII. vii. L 

(1) Grave; gravity, dignity. D.M., 
eueang XXXi LA. IL. xx.: XL. xx. XV. xxxii, 


chuang 2.2 (2) An hon, epithet. A., XIV. 
xiii— A, XIX, xviii. 


Fa Es fig. smilingly. A., XVII. iv. 2, 
=r OEY 22, the name of a small city of 
keu Loo. A. XIII. xviii. 

chii 

Br (1) Not，G.L.c vii. 1，D.M xii. 2, 
neh A., VI. xv.: et al., serpe. R x occurs 


as a strong affirmative. D.M., iv. 2; 


xxxi, 3,4. The power of like other 
negatives, to attract immediately to itself’ 
the object of the verb following, is to be 
noted. D.M, vii. A. IV. xiv: XIIL 
xv. 4, a: XIV. xviii. It stands some- 
times without a preceding noun, and = 
no one, A. XIV. xxxvii. L: et a. So, 
D.M., i 3 (2) 


. LD L i 7 
has no predetermined objection, (3) ? 
perhaps. A. VUI. xxxii, 


Used for HK. aki the last month 
of spring. A., XI. xxv. Z 


in the passive, 


ma 
R45 La. HE calamities. G.Lc., x. 17, 23, 
tsae 
tsai 
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荣 Vegetables, edille herbs. A., X. viii. 

teue la 

ts‘al 

ae (1) La. FE. Flowers, A. IX. xxx. L 

hwa ro 4 : 

hua @) A pty AN and 子 aE, one 
Cont. discipbles，A.，VI.iii: WU. xxxiii.: 
XI. xxi.; xxv. = 

ee Lower 3d tone. Name of the most 

diwa western of the five mountains, DM, 

hua = xxvi. 由 

SE Poor, sparing, A., VII, xxi, 

Je 

fei 

ig Ten thousand, 万 Hr, all things, D. 

wun 


MiL 5 xxvi, Op xxvii, 25 xxx.3 BY 
Fj. the myriad regions, ic., throughout 
the empire. A. XX,i 3. 

To display. G.L.c., vi. 2, To become * 
manifest, the being displayed. D.M., 


ehu xxiii; xxxiii. L 

ZE To bury ; to be buried ; as burial, D.M., 

tsang xviii. 2. A. Iv, 3: IX. xi. 3: Xx. 
由 

ia ‘Timid, timidity, A., VII. ii. 

se 

hsi 

+ 


Ae 1a HR. Green. G.Le,, iii, 4 


lu 
a4 (1) The conjunction for, D.M., xxvi. 
kae 10. A. XVILL10. (2) An introductory 
kai hypothetical particle, A, IV. vi. 2: VIL. 
xxvii. (3) 一 as a rule. A., XIII, iii, 
4: XVI. L 
HE Leaves, foliage, G.L.c., ix. & 
ye 
yeh 
HE The name of a state. A., VII. xviii: 
shé XML. xvi. xviii. 
消 A kind of rush, D.M,, xx, 3. 
poo 
piu 
oS Ze 2, luxuriant, G.L.c., ix. 6, 
tsin 
chén 
e The milfoil. D.M., xxiv, 
she 
shih 
WE A damboo basket, A., XVIII, vii. 1. 
rai 
teaou , 
tiiao 


Se The name of a mountain, A,, XVI. i, 

mung 4, 

méng 

HR (1) The name of a State, A., XI. ii. L: 

isue XVII. ix. 2 (2) The name of a large 
tortoise. A., V. xvii. 
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fk (1) To cover, to comprehend, A., IT. 


pe ii. (2) To cover, to becloud ; to hide, | e/‘co 
pi keep in obscurity. A. XVIL viii 1, 2: | ch'u 
XX.L2 
A straw basket, A., XIV, xlii. L 

kurt 
kuui se 
++ isu 
yes (1) Large. 游 pi Ff, how vast! | .¢s 
tang A. VIM. xix. L (2) Dissipation of | 

a 





mind. A. XVID viii. 3， Wild license, yii 
A, XVILxvi.z, (3) YUN, easy and 
composed, —A., WIL. xxxv. ? should 
here be read Gang. lad 
ae The name of a State. A,, XIV. xii. i 
sé chiao 
hsich Pg 
溥 Thin, A., VIII iii, =neglected, GL, | 7 
Pom. ih 来 . coming with small | tsao 
po 7 . 各 
contributions, 也 .AM.， xx. Lt. hie Tt | Att 
Pa way os man 
cpa, Tehiring little from. A,, XV. xiv. 
7H 7y tee ascreen, A. XVI. i, 13. 
seanou 
hsiao 
To present an offering in sacrifice. D, 
tseen NM xix. 3. A. X. xiii. L 
chien 
oe To decease ;—spoken of a prince. A., ai 
mung XIV, xliii. 2. 
城 (2) To store away to keep. G.L.c., ix. 
tsiang & A.IX.xii. Tokeep retired. A. VIL. 
x. (2) A surname, A., XIV. xiii5 
xv. 行 
Low, 3d tone. Things to be treasured. hing 
tseony D.M., xxvi. 2 hsing 


Ba (1) The polite arts, A., VII. vi. 4. (2) 
e Having various abitity and arts. A. VI. 
i viz IX. vi, 4: XIV. xiii. L 
比 Physic. <A,, X. xi. 2, 


yo 

yo 

jie Duckweed, A,, V. xvii, 

tsuou 

tsa0 

FEE Ginger. A, X, viii, 6 

Kiang 

chiang 

jie  Asurname. A., XIV. xxviz XV. vi. 2 m 

heu 

chi fz 

THE 141sr RADICAL, Je. 

Re A tiger, A, VII x.3: XU. viii, 2: fi 
XVJi. LZ Viet 

hu By 

JE Cruelty, oppression, A., XX, ii, 2, poseg 

wet {fig 

yao wet 
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INDEX VIL. 


Up. 2d tone, a verb, To dwell in; to 


occupy. A. IV is iis v., m to 


dwell in retirement. A.; XL. xixs 


XVIL. xxi. 二 
Empty. A,, VIL xxv, 2: VUI. v. 


(1) The accepted surname of Shun, 
Ay VIIL xx.3. (2) MR fipf, for fi, 
A, XVIIL. viii. 1, & 

THE Lian RADICAL, mh. 


The iguanadon, D.M., xxvi. 9, 


了 .9. Fi. Early, D.M,, xxix. & 


(1) The barbarians of the south, 
须 ， barbarians, generally. D,M,, xxxi. 


4, A, XV.v.2 UE Ags, the twitter- 


ing of a bird. G.L. ca iii. 2. 


THE 143p RADICAL, fil: 


Blood, AG fin St 4h men, 
D.M., xxxi. 4, {Mt a9 未 QE =the 


animal passions, physical powers. A. 
XVI. vii. 


THE 144rH RADICAL, 行 . 


Q) To go; walk。 了 D.M.，xv。 LA, 
VI. xii: X. iv. 2; xiii, 4: et al. Applied 
to the movements of the sun and moon, 
D.M., xxx. 2, 3: ef al, =to depart; take 
one’s leave. A. XV. i 1: XVIIL. iii.: 
et al. (2) To do, practise ; to be practised. 
JU ML iv.; xi. 1; xii, 2: ef al, sape. Ay 
Ll. xiii; xviii, 2; xxiiz etal, sepe. To 
act, absolutely, as a neuter verb, D.M., 
xi, 2; xiv. 1, 2; xx, 10; xxix. 53 mxxi. 2 
A., L vi.; xii. 2: et al, spe. 一 to com- 
mand. A., VII. x.2. To undertake the 
duties of office, A., VII. x. 1. 行 已 ， 
the conduct of one’s-self. A., V. xix. 
XIII, xx. 47 x A, VIL. 
xxxii, 一 to succeed. A., XX. i G: XID 
Vi et al. 

Low. 8d tone, Conduct, actions ;—a 
noun, D.M., xiii, 4: xx. Li A. L xis 
Il. xviii, 2: IV. xxiii: ef al, sepe. 

Low. Sd tone, 44, buld-like. A, 
XI. xii. Lh 

Ayoke, A, XV. ¥. 3, 

The name of a State. 
LX, xiv.: ef al. 


A, VIL. xiv 


INDEX VII. 


THE M5rm RADICAL, ZR. 


Clothes, a garment. D.M., xviii, 2. 
A. IV. ix X. iii, 25 vi. 4, G5 vii, 1: xxii, 


2 K HR. A,, VUL xxi, BER, where 


A denotes the clothes for the lower 


part of the body. D.M., xix. A. IX. 
ix. 


Up. 8d tone, To wear, A., V. xxv, 


e 2: VL. iii, 2: IX. xxvii: XVIL xxi. 4 
i 
ee Honorary cpithet of a duke of Loo. D. 





gue M. xx. A, IL, xixs et al. 
ai 
FF Also written HE. CD The lappel in 
jin front of a coat, buttoning on the right 
jin breast. A. XIV. xviii, 2. Je To sleep 
on, make a mat of, DD, M. 3 
To wear outside, A., X, vi. 3, 
pract 
piso 


To decay, decline, A., 
alacue viie XVILL v. 


VII. v.: XVI. 


shai 

衰 Mouruing clothes, with the edges either 

tony » 

ied unhemmed Ba ), or frayed Cir 
FP). A, se se 

FL Sleeves. A, X, vi. 5, 

me 

mi 

被 OBE pea dishevelled hair, A. XIV. 

Pe xviii. 2 

prei 

#0) Arobe, A, IX, xxvi, 

pao 

p’ao 

AX To cut and shape clothes ;—used meta- 

Lace phorically. A. V. xxi. 

ts‘ai 

5 ed Generous, D.M.,, xxxi, L 

yu 

yi 


发 Fur garments, A,, V. xxv. 
Krew 2: X. vi. 4, 5, 10, 
elviu 

党 The lower garments, 
shang ix.: X. vi. 2. 

shang 


2: VI. iii, 


党 Fo AIX. 


Py, Acloth in which infants are strapt to 


kind the back. fif 5st to carry on the buck. 


A, XII iv. 2 
Sk Undress. A., X. vi. 2, 5; xvi 2, 
ace 


hsieh 
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HE 


senng 
hsiang 


i OE 加， evenly adjusted, A., X iii, 


To follow, accord with. D.M., xxx. L. 


Aname, A., XVIII ix, 5 


THE 146ra RADICAL. Aq. 


公 西 . a double surname, 


se XXXiii.: XI. xxi; xxv. 


A. VIL 


hsi 

B (1) An agreement, A,, XIV. xxiii, 2. 
yam (2) To force. A. XIV. xv. 

yao 


To overthrow, D.M., xvii. 3, A. XVIT 
xviii. ‘To throw down, as a on the 
fu ground. A., IX. xviii. 

Low. 3d tone, To overepread, cover, 
D.M., xxvi. 4, 95 xxx. 25 xxi. b 


THE 147m RADICAL. Fi. 


To see, Passim, imi. it x Ji & to 


kven see and pot perceive. G.L.c., vii. 

chien M., xvi. Before other verbs, bea 
the bh od voice. D.M., xi. 3, A, XVIL 
xxvi. 

BR (1) To be manifest. D.M., i. 3; xxiv, 

heen xxvi. 6; xxxi. 3. A. VII xiii. 2: XV. 

hsien Lh 人 To have nn interview; to in- 
troduce, A. II. xxiv: VII. xxviii. L 
XV. xliz XVI iL 2: XVUL vii. 3. 

ma, To observe, to look at. G,L.c., vi. 2,3. 

she D.M., xiii, 2. A. I. x, 1: XID i 2: 

shih XxvLx. WU iy Ae SL G.L.cy vii 
2 DM, xvi PG ie , to 


2N 
throw a dignity into his looks. 


Lz 


A. XX. 
‘To visit to see. A., X. xiii. 2 ‘To 
regard, look upon. A. XI.x 3. 'To 
require, look fur. A. XX. ii. 3. 

(1) To love, show affection to, G.L.c., 
tein Hii, GDM. xix. Oy xx. 5, 13, 14; xxxi。 
chin 4. (2) To approach to, “seek to be in- 


timate with, A., L vi.; xiii, dt i = 
proper persons to be intimate >with. 


3 
A. XVII vii. DY 


x df. djd not use his fingers, A., X. 


Personal, one’s-self, 


xvii. 2. (4) Relatives. D.M., xx. 5, 13, 
14. A., VIII. fi. 2: XVI. xc XX. Li 
(5) Purents, a parent. G.L.c., x. 13. D. 


NM xx. 7.17, A., XID. xxi, B: XIX. xvii. 
(G6) Said to be used for Ur G.L.t, i 


To have an interview and audience, 
A., X. v. de 


teth 


hui 
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kwan 
kuan 


chio 


al 
chieh 
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To look at; to mark, A. L xi: IT. x, 
2: TH. x.; xxvic IV. vii: V.ix. 2: VIL 


xia XU. xx. 6: XIXiv. 许可 以 
Hi. the odes inay be used for purposes 
of self-contemplation. A., XVI. ix. 3. 


To apprehend, 先 党 


者 ， one who 
is of quick apprehension. 


THE 148rn RADICAL, $i. 


A horn; horned, A. VI. iv. 


A drinking vessel, made with corners, 
A., VI. xxiii. 


THE 491m RADICAL. 等 


(1) A word, words ; asaying, a sentence, 








G.L.c. ix 3;:x. 2_ ]).M.，vi.; xiii 45 xx. 
6; xxvi XViL. TI: xxxiii. 4 A., L iii; 

Mili; xive I. iis xilis etal, passin, ‘To 
speak ; to speak of; to tell, D.M.. xwix. 


5; xxxi. 8; xxxiii 2 A. L vii; xv. de 
TL. ix; 1 XVili. 2 ef al, passim, =mMeaning. 


也 .ML xii, 2 (2) ‘The surname of 于 
Thy one of Conf. disciples, A. XIV. 
xii. 忆 

‘To expose people's secrets, 
xxiv. 2 





A, XV. 


(1) To punish, 
at} ii to examine and discuss, 
XIV. ix. 

Words spoken slowly and cautiously, 
A, XII. iii. 2, 3. 


A. XIV. xxii, 2 (2) 
A, 


To rail at, slander A,, XVII. xxiv. 
To entrust, be entrusted, with, A., 
VIIL vi. 


G.L.c.,, iv. 
一 to accuse. A., V. xxvi. 

Slow in speaking, A., 1V, xxiv, Modest. 
A., XIIL. xxvii. 


Litigations, A,, XII. xiii, 


To set forth, display, D.M., xix. 2 


TDeceitful, A., IX. xi, 2. Deeecit. A, 
XVII. xvi. 2 Deception, attempts to 
deceive. A. XIV. xxxiji. 





‘To sing, A., XI. xxv. Z 


shing 


INDEX VIT. 


(1) To try, examine, D.M., xxl A, 


XV. xxiv (2) To be used, have official 
employment.” A., IX. vi. 4 


A collection of Prayers of Eulogy. A. 
VIL. xxxiv. 


To reprove, A., V. ix. L 


The Book of Poetry; the pieces in the 


了 B, of P. AI xv. 3: I. iis UN viii. 
3: VIL. xviis VIL viii, 2: XU ws 


XVI. xii, 2.5: XVILin 2 ZF, 


FA Zw SrEpe. 

To speak; to speak of, D.M., xii. 2 
A. VIL xxe X. viii, & Words, sayings, 
A. 1X. xxiiic NIL £2; fi: XVI. xi 1 之 


Low, 3d tone, To speak to; to tell. 
A. TIL xxiiis VIL xix: IX. xix 入 JI. 
xviii, Ps NVM. visi. 2: XIN. xxiii. 

To nuke, be made, sincere; sincerely. 
G.Lt, dare. vie 2, In the Doc- 





clveng tring ot the Mean, the term has a mysti- 


shuuy 
shui 


ig 
chen 
chan 


cal significance. JDM. xvi, 5; XX. 17, 

x xxiv; xxv. L 2.33 
XXViL 1; xxaii. L 1 iy, sincerely. G. 
Le, ix. 2 A, XU. x. 3 ‘True. Ay 
XID, xi. 


‘To repeat; 
XU ¥. 

(1) To speak cf; the speaking (what is 
said), 1) ML，xxviii. 5。 Aw IIT，xxj 23 
XI. viii. 2 入 Vi xiv. (2) Meaning. 
A, IIL xi, 








lum over, A, LX, xxvi, 3. 








For ANP. To be pleased; pleased 
with; a matter of pleasure. D.M., xxxi. 
下 AS Lied: Ve ve VIL x xxvia IX. 
XXjii: XI iii.: Xi xvi. 23 xxve XVI. 
v. 2 


. oe or : =]. 
‘To enjein upon; instructions, Ht ze, 


the name of a Book in the Shoo-king. 
GL. L1; ii. 25 ix. 25 x. 10. 

A, U. xvii 
iis vii xxxiii: XLV. viii. 


To declare solemnly ; an oath, He, 


the name of a Book in the Shoo-king. 
G.L.c., x. Le 

Who, whom. A. VI. xv VII. x, 2; 
IX. xi, 2: XI. ix. 2: XV. xsive XVI. i 
ia AVUIL vi. 2.8, 4: NX. 

‘The appearance of being bland, yet pre+ 
cise. A. XG. 2a XL. xii。 


VIL. 


‘Yo instruct ; teach, 





Sy 


To fiatter; flattering. 
xxive LI. xviii. 


A. L xv. 1: IL 


INDEX VII. 


Ble This, or to examine. G.L.c., i 2 









sie 

shih 

a To forget. G.L.c., iii, 4, 

henen 

hsian 

nd Aname, A,, XIV, ix, 

aan 

5 A common saying, a proverb, G,L.c., 

yea viii 2 

iy To request; to beg, In the first per- 

ting son, sometinies merely a polite way of | 

clving ¢ br xsi a purpose, A, lil. x XXiv 
Lev : i 





A., XIX, xxi. 


To data: ; impose on. 
9 


A,, TX. x. 2 


Fd To lead on. 


Sincere. A. XVI. iv. Simple and 


A, XIV. xviii. ds XV. xxxvi. 


sincere. 
二 上 
Low, Ist tone, = 
A,, XIV. xiii. L 


<A 
by 


In the phrase 


CHINESE CHARACTERS AND PHRASES. 





(1) To say to. 


1; et al. serpe. 
va xxv AVIDLY 


A,, IT, xxi. 1: WT, fi: 





Nosay of. A. | 
B. 4: et al, | 
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lL v. (7) 3% tR. the princes of the 
empire, a prince. 1M, xviii. 33 xx 12, 
1, LOA. XI. xxv. UL: 
xviii, 2: XVI ii. 

To remonstrate with, reprove, A., IIL 


NAV. xvii. 25 


ak 









keen xxi, 2: IV. xvilis XVID. is v. 1: XLX. 
chien x. 

x ~ ‘To plan; plan abvut; plans, A, Liv.: 
mow VII. x, 8: VEIL. xiv: XIV. xxviic XV. 
mou XxXVvi.; xXXxi; Xxxix: NVILL 13. 

afi Earnestly careful, DM, xiii, 4 A, 
kin Levis 是 L2& To give attention to. A, 
chin XX, 

iit To kaw, become acquainted with. A., 
shih XVIL ix. 

zit Up. 8d tone. To remember. A,, VIL 
che jig xxvii.: XV. i. 1: XUX. xxii, 2. 

chih 

ik To ciscourse about. A., WIL iii 

keang 

chiang 

5 


3 To vilify. A, XIX. x, 


| pung 


Crafty, A., XIV. xvi, 


inj 


keut 


| chiiel eh 


自 aft. self-enjoyment. G.L.c., vi. L 


Slander. A., XII. vi. 


x 
sepe. (3) To catl; to be called. G.Le, | 人 人 
iv.; v.3 vi. 1, 2; vil. L.3; viii 1, fat ix. 1 | Chen 
2;x.L 1 2 DM, Ld: xxk | 3 To testify, bear witness to, A,, XIII. 
Ay vii; x Xi.; 3 etal, supe. Cr 95 as 
ee ching xviii. L 
the idiom, 之 ai G.Le., x2. De | chong 
M, i a xxvii. LA. L xv. av xii, | 4 To compare; a comparison, A., VIL 
ti 一 what | 十 > 
2 if 昌之 ii. ‘rene. 49 一 what | Pe xxviii, 3. ite du, may be compared to. 
is meant? A. Li. viii. Vy ai 1: IV. j pi 


xv. 2: XX. ii. 1, 2. diet at, 


Se 





To discourse, discuss, 
XIV. ix. 

Q) Oh; yes. 
L2 (2) A promise. 


A, XI xx: 


2 


A,, VIL xiv. L: XVII, 
A,, XII. xii. 2 


(1) Asa preposition,—in, to, from, &c., 


and sometimes cannot be translated. G. 


D.M.. 3 vii.; xiii, A: ef 
ao V. xis xxiii: 
vit. 2: el al. (2) As 


an interrogativej= 27 if A,, VL. iv.: 
VIL xxxiv.: IX. xii: XI. xxi: XII. xi.3: 
etal. (3) Apparently =jff, this, A. 
VI. xxviii. 1: XIV. xiv. (4) Not merely 
one all. DML, xx. Li A. TL xix.: XUL 
xxii. 3,4. (5) Observe a ay AL 


EERE 
es 


XVIL L liv. 8; 












x. 2; and AME ify Aw XVIL xii: XIX, 
xii, 2. (6) ag 42. aname of China, A, | 


A, UL, is IX, xviii, Ae Aff. is like to, 


A,, XVII. xii: XIX. xii. 2, AE, tet 
me compare it. A, XIX. ae 和 
Tit, Renown; to praise, D.M., xxix. 6, Read 
yu in the low. Ist tone, with the same mean- 
yi ing. A. XV. xxiv. 


To discourse with, to discuss, A,, 1V. 
四 ix.: XVI.ii. To discuss and settle, to 
i arrange. D.M., xxvili. 2. 

To read, study, A,, XI. xxiv, 3. 


To change ; changes, D.M., x. ru xxiii; 


xxviG. A, VI. xxii: X. vii. 23 xvi. 2, 
4, ds XIX. ix. 
Courteous, humble. G.L.c., ix. 8 AL, 





XI. xxv. LO. ‘Lo dectine, yield. A, VILL. 


i: XV. xxxv, in eo ie. the complaisance 
of propricty, A. LY. xiii. 
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Slander, =slanderers, D.M.. xx. Li. 


qf 








ch'an ho 
2 huo 
THE 151st RADICAL, Ff. & 
= tan 
Be A wooden being common use, and it 
人 at sacrifices, 过 A, A, VUL iv. 3. | Livan 
AL 豆 ,A,xXV.LL aay 
* 
HH How. A. VIL. xxxiiiz IX. xxx: XIV. it 
as xiv. 2; xviii, 3. Followed by dt. 也 
or and A. XVIL v.35 vii 4: | tt 
XVUI. vi. b: XIX. xxv. | 2 
tad 
THE 152p RADICAL, ZX. wat, 
ry 
A small pig. G.L.c., x. 22, Ay XVII, | uci 
ttun 
名 。 Preparation beforchand, D.M,, xx, 16. 
yu 
yi 


THE 153p RADICAL. By. va 
Ry A 1 加 tee fet 
本 eopard, A., XII, viii. 3. 


pao 

p'no 

Zij The barbarous tribes of the north, |? 

wih Sfj. DM, xxxi.4 A, XV. ¥,2, 

Zia Aspect, demeanour, A., VHT, iv. 8: pe 
sei 

maou XVI x. 以 5 ii. to use a ceremonious 

mao WU 

manner. A., X. xvi. 2 


Eel The badger, =badger's fur, A., IX, | 党 


XXVi.: 入 . Vi. 工 shang 
sio 村 
THE 1641u RADICAL, FY. | kea 
= chia 
Fi Correct and firm, A,, XV, xxxvi. it 
所 hien 
cee hsien 
4H To carry on the back, A, X. xvi. 3: 
joo XIIL iv. & 
fu 
By Wealth. G.L.c., x. 6, 7, 9, 20, 21, 23. 
eat Ay 用 ， means of expenditure, 也,M.， 
xx. L3, ==sources of wealth. D.M,, xxvi. 
a 
B 子 ct one of Confucius’ disciples. Be 
kung A. Lx. 1, 2; xv. 1, 2: 11 xiii: et al, | Pen 
seepe. 
£ Poor, being in a poor condition ; poverty, tains 
pin DM. xiv. 2 A.Lxvl:IV.v1:VII. | pga 


x; xjii, 3; XIV. xic XV. xxxi: 
10, 


XVI. 二 


CHINESE CHARACTERS AND PHRASES, 


INDEX VIF. 


Goods, G.Lc., x. 10, A. XI, xviii, 2, 
Riches D.M., xx. LA. Articles of value, 
D.M,, xxvi. 由 

To covet, desire, A. XX.ib 1,2 To 
G.Lw.,, ix. & 

To go through, pervade. A., IV, 


1: XV.ii. 2 Itis difficult to assign its 
meaning in XI. xiii, 2a 


be ambitious. 


To repeat; repeated, A, VIL ii L 


xX it without doubleness, D.M., 


XXVi. Le 


To require from, A,, XV. xiv, 


(1) Noble, being in an — con- 


dition, Associated with 3", D, M., xiv, 
2 A. IV. vy. LG VID xve VIU. xiii. &: 
XIV. v. 3, Contrasted with i. DM, 
xviii. 3; xix. 4 Excellent, valuable. A., 
L xii, L: IX. xxiii. (2) To esteem noble. 
D.M,, xx. i A, VILL iv. 3 

(1) Extended, reaching far and wide, 
D.M., xii. L. (2) ‘To expend largely. A., 
XX. ii. 1, 2 

The name of acity. A., VIL vii. XL 
xxiv: XVI. i 8: XVII. v. 


To injure; injury, A. XI. xxiv, 2: 
XX. ii, 2 An injurious disregard of 
consequences. <A., XVIL viii, 2 A 
pest. A., XIV. xlvi, Thieves or injurers. 
A, XVII. xiii. 

To reward, D.M., xxxiii. 4. A., XIL 
xviii, 

A price, 
A name. 
XIV. xiv. 

(1) As an adjective, admirable, virta™ 
ous and talented. A. VIL ix.: NUM. ii. by 
2: etal Asa noun, say and ion ， 
worthies, men of talents and virtue. G+ 
Le. x. 16。 也.M iv xix. 4; xx. 5, 8 
18, LA A. vii: IV. xvii: XV. ixs et 
al, sepe. Asa verb, to treat as a héen. 
G.L.c,, iii, & A. L vii. (2) To surpass, 
be better than, A. XI xv. 1: XVIL 
xxii: XIX. xxiii. 1 : xxv. 上 

A guest, a visitor, A,, X. iii, 4: 和 II 


94 FB An V. vii. 4: XIV. xx. 2 
(1) To give; bestow. A., X, xiii, L 
Gifts. A. XIV. xviii. 2. (2) The name 
of Fj H: one of Conf. disciples. A. 
L xv. ds ILL xvii, 2: ef of, srepey 


A., IX. xii, Jn up, 2d tone. 
A, UL. xiiiz XIV. xx.—A, 


INDEX VIL. 


He 


iseen 
chien 


tsuh 


(1) Mean, in a mean condition, D.M., 
xix. 4; xxviii. L. A. IX. Vi. 也 Assocint- 
ed with 4B. DM, xiv. 2; A. IV. vi: 


VIL. xiii. 3。 Contrasted with if: D. 


MM., xviii, 8; xix. 4. As a verb. to con- 
vider mean, G. Le. viii，L D.M., xx. 
14. (2) = ILE. one of Conf, disciples. 
A,, V. ii. 

To bestow ; gifts, 


A, XX.i 4 


=military levies, A., V. vii. 2, 


(1) Substantial, solid; substantial qua- 
人 Aw XIoxx, &: Viexvis XI viii. 
a ssessential. A. XV. xvii. e 
iy appear, present one's-sulf, befure. D. 
M.. xxix, 3 4 


D.M, xxii, 








'To assist, 


THE 155ra RADICAL, Fe. 


ql) iE F. aninfant, G.T.c. ix, 2, 


‘The name of 'I'sze-hwa, one of Conf. 
ples. A., V. vii. d: WI. iii, 2: XI. 
xxi; xxv. 6, Le 

To pardon; forgive. 
XX. i 


ips 7: how distinguished! G.L,c., 
iii, 4. fpfp fpf ereatly distinguished, 
G.L.c., x. 4, 





A. XIII. ii, L: 


THE 156ru RADICAL. 3. 


To assist, bring out one’s meaning. 
A,, IIL. viii. 3. 


A great family of the State of Tain. 
A., XV. xii. 


To walk quickly, A,, IX. ix: X. iii; 
iv. 5. A, XVI. xiii. 2,3: XVUL v. & 


THE 157mm RADICAL, 足 


(1) The feet A., VIM, iii: X. iii, 1: 
iv. 3; v.1: NUL iii. & (2) Sufficient, to 
be sufficient; fit. G.L.e., IX, 85x. in, D. 
M.,, xiii. 4; xx. Ib: xxvii, 7; xxviii, Ge 
XXXi Lo Aw U. ixe HL ix: PV. vi. 25 ix 


et al, serpe, 使 nia 民 ， to secure suf- 
ficient for the people. A., XI. xxv. dc 
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足 


tseu 
chit 


nis 
hee 
chieh 


践 


tsfen 
chien 


路 


tscth 
chi 


kung 
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Up. 3d tone. Excessive, A., V. xxiv, 


To stumble, D,M., xx. 16. 


To tread on, 
D.M,, xix. 工 


BAC Bw 


iv. 5; vi. 2 


Bie Bc 


A., XT. xix. 一 to occupy, 


move reverently. A., X. 


To step over; transgress, A., II. iv. 6: 
XIX. xi.; xxiv. 


(1) TH 路 ,the road, A., IX, xi, 3. 


(2) F 路 ， one of Conf, disciples. D, 
M,x.L A, V. vis vii.; xiiiz xxv. 2, 4: 
et al., spe, 季 路 ， idem, A. Vi xxv. 

XI. ii, 2; xi: XVI LQ (3) ij 路 ， 
the father of Yen Hwuy. A. XI. vii. L. 


To trample on. D.M., ix. To tread 
(the path of virtue). A., XV. xxxiv. ” 


To leap. D.M.,, xii. 3 


路 路 the feet dragging along. A., 
x: ¥: 


Hurried ; rashness, A,, XVI, vi. 


The legs bending under. A, X. iii, 1; 
iv. 3, 


THE 681m RADICAL, Ep. 


(1) The body, A., X. vi. 6: XV, viii, 


we One’ s own person, the gle age G.L.t. 
5, 63 ¢, passim, DM, xiv ; i; xx 


4, ei 12, 13, 14, 17; et al. A, Livy 
vii.: et cf， In some cases, we might trans- 
Jate by body. (3) #K Ep, all one’s life, 
continually, A., IX. xxvi. 2: XV. xxiii. 

Q) The body, A, X. iv. 1, 4yv..s 
XX.iL (2) In one’s own person. A, 
IV. xxi: VIL xxxiis XUL xviiic XIV. 
vi XV. xive XXL 
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THE 1597 RADICAL. 车 . 


A carriage, D.M., xxviii, 8; xxxi. 4. 








keu A, IIL. xxiis V. xxv. 2: X. xv. 2; xvii. 1, 

chit 2: NL vil. Le XIV. xvii. 之 

Hi Anamny. = HE the forces of a great 

keun Ss 了 - “7 

chan State. A. VII. x. 2: IX. xxv, 军 ik 
A. XIV. xxii. xvi 

ih The rut of a wheel, ==size, standard, 

kwei DM, xxvili. 3 

kuci 

iT An arrangement for yoking the horses 

yi inalight carriage. A, IL. xxii. 

yiieh 

ix A state carriage. A. XV. x. 

too 

ju 

Hi Light’ D.M,, xxsili. & 

ye w 

yu 

#Y MD Tocontoin, DM. xii, 2: xxvi. 4, 

tsae OE XXX. 2; xxxi.d& (2) Business, doings. 

tsut UAL, xwxiti. 6. 

fig To assist, A, XII, xxiv. 

foo 

fu 

Hie Light. A., V. xxv. 2: VI. iii. 2. 

king 

ching 


The cross bar for yoking the oxen ina 


€ Jarge carriage. A., II. xxii. 


(1) A carriage. A, XV. v. 3: XVIII. 


vi vi, 2. (2) BELL, aname, A. XVII. 
ii 
Ces "te desist, stop. A., XVII. vi. 3, 
chué 
chiieh 
THE 160ra RADICAL. 3%. 
(1) Partial, perverse. G.TL.c viii. 1; 

Seth (2) Specious. A, XI. xvii. 3: 
Fa XVI. iv. 
iva A sovereign ; applicable to the emperor 
peck as well as the princes. In the Ana. only 
pi of the princes. DML, xxxiii, i. A. UL. 

ii. 

Ez 19. SRE. To escape; withdraw from, 
pe D.M., vii. A. XIV. xxxix. 1, 2, 3, 4: 
pi XVUII. v. 2; vi. 3. 
hig 1a. AYE, hy Zgyq, may be compared 
pe to. D.dL, xv. 15 xxx. 2 

pi 

We To discriminate; to discover, D.M., 
peen 4; xx. 19,2. A. XU x. 1; xxi. Le | 
pien 
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Gig 
ts*ze 
tza 


Ie 


shin 
ch’én 
rt 
ie 
nung 


kwok 


chuy 
chut 


tsin 


| chin 


tsevh 


chi 


INDEX YII. 


(1) Language; speech, G.L.c, iv. A., 
XV. :x1. ae So — words and tones. 


A, VIL iv.3. FZ at 


t, to frame 
excuses for, A. XVIL-LiL (2) To re- 
fuse, decline, 


D.M, ix. A., VL iil. 3; vii: 
XVII. xx. 


THE lélst RADICAL, fig. 


The constellations of the zodiac. D, 
M,, xxvi. 9. 北 Re. the north pole star. 
A. IL 


Ahusbandman, A., XIU. iv. L 


Disgrace ; to disgrace. Nili.: Iv. 
xxv. XID. xxiii: XU. xx.: Il. viii. 
23 





THE 162p RADICAL, i 


Sudden, A, X. xvi, 5, 


\ 
Wide of the mark, A., 和 XIII iii, 3. 


To be near to. G.L.t., 3 D.M., xx. 


10; xxix. & A. L xiiic eta/ Nearness, 
DM., xxxiiip L. In what is near, ie, 


one's self. A. VI. xxviii. 3: XIX. vi. 
To meet. D.M., xx. Li 
To transmit; carry forward, D.M., 
xviii, 1; xix. 2; xxx. L A. VII. ic 
XVII. xix. 2. To be handed down to 
posterity. DM. xi. L A. XIV. xt 


To leave to error, A., XVULi, 2 


Aname, A,, XIV. vi. —{H i. ia, A. 
XVIII. xi. 


To go back in thought, and act accord- 
ing to what may be required. D.M., 
xviii. 3. A. Lix. To go forward in the 
sume way. A. XVILy¥ 

To advance, go forward, A,, VI. xiii: 


VU. xxviii. 2: IX. xviiis xx 入, iii. 3; 


iv. 5: NIU. xxiz NIX. xii, Actively, to 
ae to urge, forward. A. LIE. xxx. 2; 
ys 
. 先进 ， 失利 - de si 


5 i A A, XLL 


A,, XL. xix, 





:二 


Fovtoteps, 


INDEX VII. 


3h To anticipate, A., XIV, xxxiii. 

neih 

ni 

3% To escort, send away in a compliment- 
sung ary manner. D.ML, xx. LA A. X. xi. L 
VE dq. Jefe To drive out. G.Le., x. 15. 
ping 

ie To unloose, 一 to relax, A., X, iv. 5 
ehting 

cheng 

wie Sa 

造 To make, 造 端 , to make a begin- 
tscou ning. 也 .NT 

tsao0 

造 ie FZ ZR, in urgency and haste. A, 
tsvuou 1V. ¥. 2 

ts'uo 

通 To rench to. D.M., xxxi. 4 Reaching 
ung everywhere,=universal. A. XVII. xxi. 


6 ii , not to get through, or for- 
ward. G.L.c., x. ld 
Quick; rapidly, quickly, A,, XILL 


suk = xvii. 1: XIV. xivii. 2. 

su 

xt To come to, to reach to. G.L.c., x. LL 

tae =o MM, xix, & A. IV. xxii: XVI. iii. 

tai 

Hit To pass—be passing—on, A., IX. xvi.: 

she ot : 7 2 

shih XVILi 2, 本 Fd th, may be made 
to voto, A, VL xxiv. 

记 Gd) To retire, withdraw, A., TI. ixs 

@uy VII. xxviii. 25 xxx. 2: X. iii, 4: 和 XII 

tui xxii. 4: XVI xiii. 2, 8, 5: XIX. xii, L 


To return from, A. X. xiis XU xiv, 
L (2) To remove. G.L.c, x. 16 To 
repress. A., XI. xxi. 


(CD To retire from the world into ob- 


yh seurity. A. XVIUL viii, 1: XXL Z (2) 
yi BS 3 2, a man's name, A., XVII, viii 
». 


, (1) Accomplished, having had its, or 


Ax TUT tx. 2: Then, 
A, XV.LL = 


To meet, A, XVIL i, 1: XVII, vii. 1 


their, course. 
acvordingly. 


wp ee 


A., XII. xxi, LL With a 


bad meaning. 佚 id idleness and 
A, XVI. v. To go abroad. 


To ramble, 


EE 
2 
s 


sauntering, 
Aw IV. xix. 


To go beyond, transgress; to be wrong. 


= 


ko Dd. M.. » iY. A., V. vic XI. xv. 1, 8: XIV. 

kuo xiv. 2: XIX. viii. A transgression, error, 
Pit tg G.L.c., x. 16. DM. xxix. Lb A. 
Liviti. 42 1V. vila Ve xxvis et al, serpe. 

x Up. Ist tone. To go, or pass by, A., 


too IX. ix: NX. iv. @: XIV, xlii: XVI xiii. 2, 
B: XAVILL. v. 1; vi. L 
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道 
to 
tao 


if 
taon 
tao 
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Anciently, lower 2d tone. a) A road, 
apath A. IX. xi. 2: XVII xiv. 中 


sf, milway, A. VI, x. Very often 
with a moral application, the path as 
of the Mean, in the Doctrine of the 
Mean, ef a/; the course or courses, the 
Ways proper to. Sometimes, it=the 


right way, what is right and true. A., 
IV. v.: viii, ixs et al. Doctrine, 
principles, teachings. A. IV. xv. 1: TV。 


vis VI. xv XLV. xxxviii« Xv. XXViii.: 


4, principled; fit Fy, 


unprincipled :—sometimes spoken of in- 
dividuals, A. L. xiv.; but generally des- 
criptive of the State of a country, as well 
or ill-governed. D.M., xxvii. 2 A. ILL 
xxiv: XVI. ii. 1, 2, Bi et al, scepe. 


et al, seepe, 7 


Anciently (as now), low. 3d tone, (1) 
To proceed by. D.M., xxvii. 6. (2) To 


say, tomean, G.L.c, iii. 43 x. To 
gay, to speak to. A., XID xxiii L (The 
transl, and note, making > » are 
wrong): A. XIV. xxx.2: XVI.5, (3) 
To govern, raga ig. x. 7. 0 
ve: TL. iii. 1, 2, To lead on, or for- 


ward, aa XIX. ae 4. This also in 
the note is incorrectly said to be for 


Fa 
(1) To reach to, D.M., xviii, 8. A. 
XIV. xxiv. xxviii. 2. ‘To carry out. A, 
XVI. xi. 2: VI. xxviii, 2: XID. xvii. 
=) ) Tutelligent; to know, A, VI. vis X. 
2: XII. xxii. 2: XII va XV. xl. (8 
TUiivetsal， reaching everywhere. DD.) 
i. 4; xix. 1; xxviii, (4) Distinguished, 
notorious, A., XI. xx. 1, 2,45 (6) {ff 
3%, a man's name, A., XVIII. xi, 36 
A the name of a village. A., IX, ii. 


cata oppose. G,L.c,, x. =, A, IT. 

v1, 2; ixe IX. iii. rae xv.4,i To 
act eae to. . 1V. v. Pre va 
XII. xx. 6. (2) Pas he distant ya Dd. 
M,, xiii. 2 ‘To leave. A, V. xviii. 2, 
(8) To abandon a purpose. A., 1V. xviii. 

To be at a distance, to become distant, 
G.L.c., ix. 2. DM. xiii, 8;xv.L 
A. XIL. xxii. 6: XVII. ii. 4 oi toa 
distance ; from a distance. D.M., xx. 12, 
13, 14; xxvi. 3. A. LL 8; ixs 1V. xix; 
xxixe V IIL, vii. L 2: IX. xxx. 1, 2: XIIL 
xvi, 2: XV.xi: 入 VI.i 1ll， Br XIX iv. 
What is remote. D.M., xxxiii. L. 一 far- 
seeing. A,, XII. vi. Observe > a 之 . 
D.M., xxix, &. A. XVII. ix. & 

Up. 8d tone, To put away to a dis- 
tance; to keep one’s-self at a distance 
from. G,.L.c., x. LG. D.M, xx. Lt Ay 
L xiii: VI. xx: VJII iv. 3: XV. x. 6; 
xiv: XVI. xiii 5: XVII. xx. & 
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To go, procced, to, A. VT, iii. 2; IX. 


3 


shih xxix XUL ix. L: XVIIL ix. 1, 2 

了 To have the mind set on anything, A, 
tech IV. x. : 
tt 

; Ig. J. To withdraw, lie hid, from. 
tun D.M,, xi. & 


$28 To transfer, remove. A. VI. ii: X. 


tsven vii. 2. 

chtien 

or 本 

sit Hs =, the name of one of Confucius’ 
che 


disciples; tq. 


K Zp]. A. Mv. 2, 8: 


cht Vy. xxs XIL xxi; xxii: XIIIL iv xix. 
To neglect, be neglected, A., VILL ii. 

wei 2, Observe D.M,, xvi. 2 

338 To choose, select, A. XII. xxii. 6. 

seuen 

hsiian 

324 Tofollow to obeerve. A., xi. 2 

tsun 

pitt Near, What is near, D.M., xv. L 

urh Observe A. XVIL ix. 6 =shallow. 

D.M,, vi 


THE 163 RADICAL. 4, 


A city or town, A,, V, vii. 3: XIV. x, 


8, Ahamlet, A,, V. xxvii. > 


到 the city or town of P'een， A. XIV. x.3. 
FAS A country, a State. G.L.o ii, 3. A, | 
pang J. x, 1: UI. xxii, 2: et spe. Bea 


State embracing the families of its high 
officers, A., XIX. xxv. 4: et al, 我 ae 
the imperial domain. G.L.c., iii. L 
ai The imperial sacrifice to Heaven, D, 
veaon ML, Xix. fi, 


chiao 


Ais 


seuy 
hsich 


ils 


yuh 
yi 
heang with 
hsiang 


Depraved, A,, II, ii. 


郁郁 乎 ， how complete and elegant! 


A., LIL. xiv. 


(1) Avillage, A, XVIL. xiii. Joined 
Pe. Ay VIL iii 4: Xi: XML xx, 
2 $i} A, villagers. A. X. x. 1,2: 
XII. xxiv, (2) 互 A, the name of 
aplace. A. VII. xxviii. 





¥it Up.3dtone, Formerly, A,, XII. xxii, 
heang 4, 

hsiang 

iil) Mean; lowness. A., VIII. iv, 2: DX. 


Pe vi 3: XIV. xlii, 2 部 FE, Ay IX. 


vii: AVIL xv. 


CHINESE CHARACTERS AND PHRASES. 


INDEX VIT. 


| RR 


A neighbour, neighbours. A., IV. xxiv, 


lin V. xxiii. A neighbourhood. A., VI iii. 
4 

5S Lo. Fe. In some editions, G.L.c., 

Kew iiiL2 

chin 


The name of a State, A. XV. x 6; 
ching XVIL. xv. c 
ch'éug 

The native city of Confucius, A,, xv. 
| (sow 
tsou 


THE 1647 RADICAL, Fa: 


al 


To appear before, G.L.c., x.5. Tobe 





Per the co-equal of. D.M,, xxvi. O; xxxi. de 

Wy Wine; spirits, A., LL viii: IX. xv 

tsew X. viii. 4,4; x. 1 

chiu ， ~~ 

本 | To pledge,—in drinking, D.M., xix. 4. 
| ch‘ow 

ch‘ou 

ae Sauce, pickle. A., X. viii, 2 

tseang 

chiang 


Oe AE to be a doctor. A,, XI, xxii- 
| @ 


Pats Vinegar, A., V. xxiii. 
Lhe 
hsi 


THE 166rm RADICAL, 里 . 


(1) A village, or neighbourhood. A., 
Iv. (PE ML. a, viii. 州 里 ， 
A.XV.v.2 (2) A measure of length, 


of 360 paces. Anciently,=15974 Eng. 
feet ; now=1826 feet. 


G.Loc, itil. A, 
VILL vi, (3) Uff 里 ，the name of a 
place in Ch‘ing. A., XIV. ix. 

Heavy, what is heavy, A., VII. vii. 
1,2. To feel; to be heavy. D.M., xxvi. 
9. Grave. <A., L viii. L Earnest, 
great. D.M., xx. 13. To make large. 
D.M,, xx. 14. To attach importance to, 
A. XX. i 

Rude, nocultivated, A. VI. xvi; XIIL 


chung 


野 


yy 了 .4 WBS 人 ,A， a 

yeh 

at Measures of capacity. A, XX. i, & 
ted A measure, limit, A. X. vill, 4 x 





not to know one’s own capacity. 
xxiv. 


INDEX VII. CHINESE CHARACTERS A 


THE 167rm RADICAL. 金 . 










& Metal, =arms, D.M., x. 4. PA 
kin mun 
ehin 
An axe, a hatchet. gk By D.M., 
Joo xxxiii. 4. 
fu 
BK A battle-axe. See above. 
yué 
yuch 
化 A measure containing 64 shing, A,, 
foo VI. iii. 1. 
fu 
8) Toangle. A,, VIL, xxvi. BA 
teaou héen 
tino hsien 
Embroidered clothes. D.M., xxxiii. 1, fi 
kin A., XVII. xxi, 4. héen 
chin hsien 
$F, To engrave; be engraved. G.L.c.,, ii, 开 
ming 1. kéen 
ott Alternatingly. D.M., xxxii, chien 
ts‘oh 
ts‘o 
To set aside, A,, I. xix.: XII. xxii. 3, 
ts‘oo 和 fal 
ts‘u kéen 


i while it was yet twanging; chien 


kang spoken of the sound of a harpsichord. 
k‘éng A. XI. xxv. 7. 


木 ee. a bell with a wooden clapper. 


toh A. III. xxiv. 
to gan 
To bore; to penetrate, A., IX. x.1.| 5 

tswan 机 > fire 

teen SUS to bore wood to procure fire. Aw | pit 
XVII. xxi. 3. ch‘iieh 

$f = Abell. A, XVII xi. 

chung 


THE 168r RADICAL. 长 . 


(D Long. A, X.vi5. 长 ff; the 
ch‘ang Long treasury. A., XI.xiii.1. (2) Said 


of time. A.,LX.ii, =always. A., VIL 

xxxvi, (3) 长 4. a recluse. A,, 

XVII. vi. 公 治 长 ， a disciple, and 
son-in-law, of Conf. A., V. i. 

(1) Up. 2d tone. Old, A,, XT. xxv. 

chang Grown up. A., XIV. xlvi.: XVII. vii. 

(fe 幼 )， Elders. G.L.c., ix, 1: x, 2. 


To treat as elders should be treated. G. 


kwan 
kuan 


开 


k-ue 


k‘ai 
Ps] 
min 


2. 
5. 


防 


工 .cx, 2。 (2) To preside over, high in | .ing 
station. G.L.c., x. 23, 
$2 Low. 3d tone, More than, A, X. vi. | tooo 


chany 6, tsu 
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THE 169ru RADICAL. P4. 


(1) A door, a gate. A,, IT. xxii, 3: VIL 
xiiji.: XII.ii: XIV. xlii. Spoken by Conf. 
of his door, #e., his school. A., XI. ii. 1: 


XIV. i, 中 PA, to stand in the mid- 
die of the gate way. A., X, ix. 2. FA 


K, disciples A, IV. xv. 2: VIL 
xxviiic IX. xis XL x. 1, 2; xiv. 2: XIX. 


iii; xii, So, PAB Ff. A. VIL iti: 
IX. ii.2. (2) Ay FA, the name of a 
place, or barrier-pass. A., XIV. xli. 


A boundary, or fendingline, A., XIX, 
xi. 


At leisure; retired. G.L.c., vi. 2. 


An interval, Used as a preposition, 
following its regimen, with rd before it, 
=between. <A., IV. v. 3: XI. xxv. 4; 


XVIII, iii. Wi 并 ， during an inter- 


mission of sickness. A., LX. xi. 2. 


Up.3d tone, To find a crevice or flaw. 
A. VIII. xxi. XI. iv. 


The threshold, A., X. iv. 2. 


Fal 然 ， secret, concealed, D.M.,, 


xxxili. 1, 


(1) To put aside, exerciee reserve. A., 
A., XII iii, 4, 
(2) | 文 ， a blank left in the writing, 
A, XV. xxy. (8) The name of a village, 
A. XIV. xlvii- 

号 HE, the first ode in the She-king. 
A., UL xx.: VIII. xv. 


II. xviii. 2. 


The name of one of Conf. disciples, A., 
ve 


The surname of one of Conf, disciples, 
A, VI. viis XI ii; ivy xii; xiii. 


THE 170rm RADICAL, Fp. 


The name of a city in Loo, A., XIV. 
XY. 
The steps, or staircase, on the cast. 


ME Ry: A, X, x. 2. 
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附 Mil Fay to increase one’s wealth. A., 
pe XI. xvi. 1. 
u 


BF A pit-fall, D.M., vii. 
tsing 
ching 
if) (1) Narrow, A. VI. ix. (2) Rude, 
fow uncultivated ; rudeness. A, LX. xiii. 2. 


low 


(1) To descend. A., X.iv. 5. (2) To 
keang surrender (act.). A. XVIILL viii.2, 3. 
chiang 


陵 (1) Amound. A. XIX. xxiv. (2) To 


ling insult. D.ML, xiv. 3. 

ioe = Ie, the shed where the emperor 
gan spent his three years of mourning. A. 
uns XLV. xiii, 1. 

‘Sq (1) To arrange; display; exert. D.M,, | 
chin. xix.3. A. XVILi.6, (2) The name of 
chin aState. A. V.xxis VIL xxxu XLiis XV. 


i, (3) SS (hon, ep. 成 ) an officer 
of Tse, A, XIV. xxii, [i 文 (hon. 
ep.), another officer of Ts'e， A., V. xviii. 


2, bi Jt: a disciple of Conf, iq 子 | 


禽 . A. XVI. xiii, 


陈 


The arrangement of the ranks of an 


wr 


CHINESE CHARACTERS AND PHRASES, 


险 


héen 


中 


科 
4 


chin army,=tactics. A. XV.i. 1. 

chén 

fi (1) Bf toapit-fall. DM. vil. (2) | 

hicn ‘To be made to fall into， A. VI. xxiv. 

hsien 

陪 陪 Fa. the family-ministers belong- 

pre ing to the officers of a State. A. XVI. 
ii. 

人 赐 Acorner. G.L.c., iii, 2, Ay VIL. viii, 

ye 

yi 

Dk (1) Bs J§, a disciple of Tsing Sin, 

yang who was made criminal judge of Loo. A,, 


XIX, xix, (2) 首 Bs. the name of a 
mountain, A. XVI. xii. (3) 阳 FF. 


the name of an usurping officer of Loo. 
A. XVILi. (4) Name of an assistant 
music-master of Loo, A. XVIILL ix. 5. 


BK To fall, D.M,, xxxi. 4, 

choy 

chui 

陶 Ht [ij a minister of Shun. A., XU. 
yrow Xx. 6. 

yao 

iF Steps of a stair, A., X. iv.5;x,2: 
kvoe XV. xi. 1: XIX. xxv. 3. 

shich 


nan 


INDEX VII. 


Dangerous, difficult, places. 行 ex. 
to walk in dangerous paths. D.M., xiv. 
4. 


[SR an officer of Chow, 
XVUL xi. 


A. 
Aconjunction. A,, VIII, xx. 3, 


Secret ; what is seeret, D.M., i. 3; xii. 
1. To keep sceret, conceal. D.M, vi. 
A. VIL. xxiii: XIIL xviii. 2。 To live in 
obscurity. D.M., xi. 1， A. VIID xiii, 
2: XVL Yi 、 : XVIII. vi, 4; viii. 4. 


THE 172 RADICAL. fi. 





A pheasant. A,, X. xviii. 2. 


The female of birds, tHE HE, a hen- 
pheasant. A,, X. xviii. 2. 


(1) Frequently, A., VI. xvii, (2) The 
name of the odes in the second and third 
Parts of the She-king. A. LX. xivs 
XVIL. xviii. 

, the name of the first ode in 
the She-king. A., III. xx: VIII. xv. 


(1) The name of an ode in the She- 


king. A., HL ii. (2) The name of one 
of Conf. disciples, Nan Yung, styled 
Chung-kung. A., V. ive VI. is XU ti. 
Although, G.L.c., ii. 3; ix. 2; et al. 
D.M,, xxviii. 4 ; xxxiii. 2. A. L. viic VIL 
ix: IX. iii. 2: et al., sepe. It is often fol- 
lowed by an adjective, without a verb, 
and may be translated even, even in the case 
of. Observe A., VI. xxiv. and LX. xviii. 
To settle, A. X, xviii, 1. 


Fowls, a fowl, G.Lc., x, 22. Ay 
XVI. iv. 2: XVUL. vii, 3. 


To be scattered ; dispersions, A,, XVI. 
i, 12. . 

Low, 3d tone, To go away from; to 
be left. D.M,, i. 2. 


Difficult ; to be difficult ; difficulty. A., 
UL. viii: VL xivs VIL. xxv. 3; xxviii, 1: 
VUL xx. &: XID. iii.3: NIL xv. 2, 3: 
et al. What is difficult, A, VI xx« 
XIV. ii. 2: XEX. xv. 


Low. 3d tone, Trouble, calamity, A. 


XVI.x. FAME, D.M,, xiv. 2. 


INDEX VII. 


ie 


(1) To carve. A, V, xix. 1. (2) Part | 其 


teaou of a double surname. A., V. ¥. 
tiao 
THE 1720 RADICAL, fj. 
= The name of a sacrifice to pray for 
ye rain. They danced about the altars. 
Ja. Hence ane 等 == rain-altars A, XI. 
xxv. 7: XII. xxi. 
= Clouds, acloud, A., VIL xv. 
yun 
yiin 
fy Thunder. A. X.xv.6. 0 / 
du 
1éi 
Ff Moar-frost,. D.M., xxxi, 4, 
shwang 
shuang 


B 


lu 


pa 


ding 


iP 


tsung 
ching 


非 


jei 


me 


Dew, D,M., xxxi. 4. 


To exercise authority over men by 
strength ; to make to have such authority, 
A. XLV. xviii. 2. 

‘hee (hon. ep.) 公 ， a duke of Wei. 
A, XIV. xxa XV. i. 


THE 1747 RADICAL, 青 . 


Calm and unperturbed ; tranquil, G, 
Lr, 2. A, VI. xxi. 


THE 175ru RADICAL. JE. 


Not. Serpe. It very often stands at 
the beginning of the clause, or member 
to which it belongs. and == it is not that 
+) if not, e. = what is contrary to. 卫 . 


CHINESE CHARACTERS AND PHRASES. 





M,, xx, 4. A, XVILi2, JE OK, 
not but. An aflirmation, A. VL. x. 


Not. D.M., xxxiii, 4, 


THE 176tm RADICAL, [fi 


The face, 面 ， the face to the 
south; the position of a sovercign. A. | 


| 
VIL 1: NV.iv. JRE iff, the face to- | 
wards a wall. A. XVIL x. | 


THE 177rm RADICAL, Hf. 
The portions of armour, made of lva- 
ther. DM. x. 4. 





373 
To bend, Ry a. A, X. iv. 1,45 Y. 1. 


keith 

ehii 

Wifi = A whip, A, VIL xi. 

ye en 

pien 

ie Ly. Hel]. a bare hide, a hide with the 
ka hair taken off. A., XIL viii. 3. 

kuo 


THE 178tu RADICAL. Ff. 


To store up, to keep, A., IX, xii. 


THE 180ru RADICAL, FF. 


FA The music of Shun. A, IIL xxv: VIL, 
shaow Xiii: XVex. 5. 
shao 


THE 18ist RADICAL, FY. 


To be obedient to, in accordance with, 


顺 


shun’ 了 .ML xx. 17。 AIL iv. 5: XID iii. 3. 
To have complacenve. D.M., xv. 13. 
BA (1) Zi ia, a short time, an instant, 
belt D.M., i, 2. (2) He Al one of Conf, 
disciples, ig. ARK SPE. A. XIIL iv. 2, 
AA Praise songs, The name of the last 
suvy Part of the She-king. A., IN. xiv. 
ij To desire ; to wish; tolike, D.M., xiii, 
yor 3;xiv.1. A, V. xxv. 2, 3,4: XI xxv. 
yYitan 6, 
ii (1) Wi fft, the countenance, A, 
yen VIL, ive 3: Xeive dd: XVI vi. @ The 
yen surname of Conf favourite disciple. Sea 


le] and iil: Ti 路 ， Hwuy’s father, 
A. XI. viii. 

be aa] tH, the name of a smail State, 

chuen Ay XVL.i. 





chuan 

Lan Sorts, classes, A., XV. xxxviii, 

lay 

Iai 

HU] To fall; fallen, A, XVILi.G, wiff. 

aut ve 

teen in peril. A. IV. v. 3. 

tien 

ie To contemplate, G.L.c., i. To have 

hoo regard to. D.M., xiii. 4. urn the 

ku head round to look. A., X. iii. £; xvii. 
2 

BY . To be manifest; illustrious. DM. i, 

hen 3; xwied; xvili.2; xxvi. 1; xxviii. 1. Ohs. 


lisienh Xxxiii. 5. 


874 


eR 


TRIE 


= 
个 
= 


ct 


S 
= 
= 


和 外 
= 


wns 


“2 
所 


SOR 
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THE 182 RADICAL. pi. 


The wind. D.M., xxxifi, 1. A. X. 


xvi. 5: XIL. xix. To enjoy the breeze; 
to take the air. A., XI. xxv. 7. 


THE 183p RADICAL. Ff. 


To fly. D.M., xii. 3. 


(THE 1841 RADICAL, 食 . 


(1) To eat, G.TL.c vii. 2. D.M.,, iv. 
9 


2. A. L xiv. et al, sepe, =to consume. 
G.Lc., x. 19, =to enjoy. A. XI. xi. 3. 


To be eaten, A, XVIL vid. JR Ee 


oe lA; ameal's time, A. IV. v.3, = 
food. D.M., xix. 3. A. IV. ix: VIII. 
xxia XN. vii. 2: ef al (2) An eclipse. 
A., XIX. xxi. 

(1) Rice ; food generally. A., IT. viii; 
VI. ix. VIL. xv.: X. viii. 1, 2, 4,10; XIV. 
x. 3. (2) To give food to; to feast. A. 
XVIIL. vii. 3. 

To drink, D.M,, iv. 3. A., X.x.1. 





Asanoun. A, VI. ix.: VIII. xxi, 
Up. 3d tone, To give to drink, A. 
TI. vii. 


Meat over done. 和 失 fit: 不 fz. he 


did not eat anything that was over-done. 
A. X. viii. 2. (‘This clause has slipt out 
of the translation.) 


(1) toeat. fifz sa poe A. VIL xv; 
XIV. x. 3. In those instances, perhaps 
一 for food, To taste. <A., X. xiii, 2, 


(2) RE DR: = FR PY AK vee 亚 ， 
==, PY. A, XVUL ix. 
To ornament, A,, X. vi, 1. Obs, 修 


fifi 之 . A+ XIV. ix. 1. 


To eat to the the full: satiety. A. 工 
xiv.: VIL. ix. XVII. xxii, 


To nourish ; to bring up. G.L.c., ix. 2. 


A. V. xv. 2=to have about one; to man- 
age. A., XVIL. xxv. 


Low. 3c tone. To nourish, to support 
asuperior. A,, II, vii. 

That whichis over, “EH frp, the others, 
A. I. xviii. 21. VL vs VIL xi. Super- | 
abundant, A., I. vi. 有 fe having 
excess. D.M,, xiii. 4. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





(1) Hunger, want, A., XV. xxxi. (2) | 


Rotten, gone, A, X, viii, 2; spoken of | 
fish. a | 


INDEX VII. 


Hungry. 
XVI. xii 1. 


to die of famine. <A,, 


Rice sour, or with a bad odour, A., X. 


€ viii. 2. 

i 
fi fii 羊 ， the sheep offered at the inau- 
he guration of the new moon, A., IIL xvii. 
chi ol. 


} Provisions, A., X. xvi. 4. 
tswan to set before one’s elders, 


A(R 


A.,, IL. viii. 


chuan 
fii oo {i rice injured by damp, A., X. 
¢€ viii. 2. 
i 
He A famine ;—specifically of the grain 
aA crop. A, XII, ix. 能 fi, a famine. 
A., XT. xxv. 4. 
fil A famine ;—specifically of vegetables, 
kin 。 
ehin See fi. 
fri To present; anything presented. A,, 
kwei X. xi. 2; xv. 2. 
kuei 


To enjoy ; to accept a sacrifice, D.M., 
heang xvii. 1; xviii. 2. 
hsiang 


THE 185ru RADICAL. 首 . 


首 


首 Bh. the name of a mountain, = A, 


show XVI. xii, 1. 

shou 

re] Upper 8d tone, The direction of the 
show head. A. X. xiii, 3. 

shou 


THE 187ra RADICAL. [B. 


(1) A horse, horses, G.L.c,, x, 22, A., 


ma Ii. vii: V. xviii, 2; xxv, 2: VI iii. 2; 
ma xiii: X. xii; xv. 2: XVexxve XVI xii. 


1. (2) 司 iB. adouble surname, <A., 
XIL iii; iv.; v。 nin 5. also a double 
surname, A., VIL. xxx, 


hit 河 ， to attempt to cross a river 


ping without using a boat. A., VIL x. 3. 
Ey A team of four horses, A., XIL. viii, 
ste. 2: XVI. xii. 

san 

"8 The yoking of a carriage. A., X. xiii, 
hea A. 

chia 


Red, Spoken of a calf to be sacrificed: 
A, Vi. iv. 


iF 


stng 
lasing 


INDEX VII. 


keaou 
chiag 


chien 


kwa 
kua 


i 


pen 
pien 


te 
ti 


fa 


To be proud; pride, G.L.c,,x.18. D. 
M., xxvii. 7. ATI. xv. VIII, xi: XII. 
xxvii XIV. xic XVI. vi XX. ii. 1, 2. 

To drive, D.M., vii, 


A horse that could go 1,000 le in aday, 
=a good horse. A., XIV. xxxv. 


FFE, the designation of one of Conf, 
disciples. A., VI. vii: XI. iis iv.; xiii. 


fa aaa the name of an officer of the 
Chow dynasty. A., XVIII. xi. 


The name ofatown. A., XIV. x. 3. 


THE 1881 RADICAL. *fy. 

(1) The body. G.L.c., vi. 4, ; 
the four limbs. D.M., xxiv. A. XVIII. 
vii. 1. (2) As a verb. To treat with 
consideration, D.M., xx. 12, 13. To 
enter into, be incorporate with. D.M,, 
xvi. 2, 


THE 180rm RADICAL, 高 . 


5? 


(1) High, D.M, xvi; xxvi, 3, 4, 5, 8; 
xxvii. 6. A, IX. x. 1, (2) me the 
hon, epithet of the emperor HT. A, 


XIV, xliii, Aname. (3) 7% 生 高 ， 
A., V. xxiii. 


THE 19011 RADICAL. 影 . 


The hair. A., XIV, xviii, 2. 


THE 191st RADICAL, 问 . 


To contend; quarrelsomeness, 
XVL. vii. 


A, 


THE 191rq RADICAL. 6. 


Manes, the spirit or spirits of the de- 
parted, A., IL. xxiv: XI xi, FH inh. 


spiritual beings ;—sometimes exclusively 
names. D.M., xvi; xxix. 3, 4. A, VIL 
xx.: VIIL. xxi. 

The name of a great family. A., XIV, 
xii. 
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sult 


uy 
tui 


‘ 
neaou 
niao 


ming 


& 


yue n 
yuan 


bub 
ku 


ne 


ma 


hwang 
huang 
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ta it a high officer of Sung, an ene- 
my of Conf. A. VIL. xxii. 


THE 195ru RADICAL. Ff 


(1) A fish, fishes, fish, D.M., xii. 3; 


xxvi 9, A., X, viii. 2. (2) ffi F. an 
historiographer. A., XV. vi. (3) 白 > 


viv 


the designa of Conf. son. A., XVI. xiii. 
1: XVIIL x. 
* (1) Dull, blunt. A, XI. xvii. 2. (2) 


A,, IIL. xxiiic V. 
By Ay XVUL 


The name of a State, 
iis VIL xxii; etal, A 
x. 
Up, 2d tone, Few, rare; seldom. @. 
Le., viii. 1. D.M., iii: iv. 2. A, IL ii. 
1; itis IV. xxii: WI. xxviizs XV. iii: 
XVI. xvii. 

An officer of Wei, 
xxii. 

The name of Confucius’ son, A., XI. 
vil. 2: XVI. xiii. 2, 8, 


A,, VIL xiv.: XIV. 


THE 196rm RADICAL, By. 


A bird, birds. G.L.c iii,2。 A. VUL 
iv: IX. viii: XWIL ix. 7: XVII. vi. 4. 
A fabulous bird, the phenix, A,, IX, 


viii. Applied to Confucius. A., XVIII. 
vi. 1. 


(1) The ery of a bird. A., VIII. iv, 2. 
(2) To sound, to beat. A. XI. xvi. 2, 
A kind of hawk. D.M,, xii. 3. 


Used as = the bull’s eye in a target. 
D.M,, xiv. 5. 


THE 198ru RADICAL, fff. 


A fawn, A,, X. vi. 4. 


THE 200ra RADICAL. fff. 
Hemp; = linen, A,, IX. iii, 1, 


THE 20lsr RADICAL, $f. 


Yellow, G.L.c,, iii, 2. A., X. vi, 4. 
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THE 202p RADICAL. ¥. THE 207ru RADICAL. §¥ 


re gy (1) A drum, drums, A., XL xvi. 2: 
HZ Black. 黎 FR, the black-haired peo- ‘kon ~=-XVII.xi. (2) Drutn-master, A. XVIII. 


ke ple, = the people. G.L.c., x. 14. ku ix.3. (3) To strike: to play on. 了 .XML 
hi xv.2. A, XI.xxv.2. Anciently, forthe 
r third of these senses the character ay 
THE 203 RADICAL. 34. as eek 
A kind of hand-drum, ZY, to 
BK To be silent, silence. 也 .M xxxvii. 7. | fou shake the hand-drum. A. X VILL ix. 4. 
mih A. VIL ii. tao 
mo THE 210mm RADICAL, Jif. 
HH To be dismissed from office. A., XVIII. 
chuh ik wig (1) To regulate, G.L.t,, 4, 5: ¢., viii. 
ch‘u te = 1, 2; ix. 1,5. Bia give uniformity to. 从， 
at . chi IL iii-1,2. Toequal; be equal with. A., 
Hh ‘The name of 重 站 one of Conf. dis- IV. xvii. (2) The name of a State. A., 
teen Ciples. A. XI. xxv. 7. V. xviii. 2: VIL iii. 1, 2; xxii: WIT. xiii; 
tien XUL xi: XVI. xii: XVUL iiis ivy ix. 
党 (1) A village, A, IX, ii: XIV. xlvii, —XIV. xvi xvii; xviii, (8) In $Y 
tang 1 9 He, A, VI. iii 4: Xi (2) HK, itis the hon, epithet. A., V. xxii. 
A class. A. VII. i. =school, pupils. A., VILL xiv. 2: XVI. xiis XVUL viii. 1, 2. 


Vixxi, Ze re we, among us. A. UK To fast ; religious adjustment. D.M., 
XIIL xviii. 1, 20 (3) A partizan, parti- | chae xvi. 3; xx. 14; XXXi 1. A. VII. xii: X. 


zanly. A. VII. xxx. 2: XV. xxi. chai vii. 1, 2; viii. 10. 


pos The lower edge of a garment, A,, X. ° 
THE 2041 RADICAL. FR. to iv.4, Yat $F, in mourning. A., 1X, 
ix: X, xvi. 2. 
HR An apron, belonging to the emperor's THE 2litu RADICAL. 商 
Sith dress at sacrifices. A. VIL. xxi. 
tu PH = Tha teoth, A. XIV. x. 3. Used for 
THE 205ia RADICAL. fH. 人 
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fi A large tortoise. D.M., xxvi,. 9. 


ynren tt A dragon, dragons, D.M., xxvi, 9. 
yuan huny 

fit A turtle. D.M., xxvi. 9. : THE 213rm RADICAL, a. 

pee 

pieh {fj A tortoise. D.M,, xxiv. A, XVI i 
tik An iguana. D.M,, xxvi. 9. kwei 7, 

to kuei 
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